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pEPOSITED BY THE : 
D STATES OF AMERIGA 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


MONDAY, JULY 13, 1959 


U.S. Senate CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10:30 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Robertson, Stennis, Johnson, 
Kerr, Smith, Dworshak, Allott, and Martin. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


: 

| STATEMENTS OF DR. T. KEITH GLENNAN, ADMINISTRATOR; 
DR. HUGH L. DRYDEN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; ALBERT 
SIEPERT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; 

| ROBERT G. NUNN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; AND 

RALPH E. ULMER, BUDGET OFFICER 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Haypren. The committee will be in order. 
This morning the committee is beginning open hearings on H.R. 
| 7978, the supplemental appropriations bill for 1960. 

We will begin with the largest amount requested in the bill, covering 
funds for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
' 1960 as well as supplemental items for 1959. Such.funds would usually 

be considered in connection with the independent offices appropriation 
bill, but due to the requirement placed in last year’s supplemental bill, 
| the regular budget estimates could not be submitted until after the 
| passage of the specific authorizations. 
Estimates for the 1959 supplemental items in House Document 114 
were authorized by Public Law 86-12, approved April 22, 1959; and 

estimates for the 1960 regular items in House Document 173 were 
| authorized by Publie Law 86-45, approved June 15, 1959. 

The total request for the five items in the bill is $530,300,000, which 
the House action reduced by $68,225,000, and the Space Administra- 
tion is requesting full restoration involved in 13 amendments. 

Dr. Glennan, I will place your letter in the record with the authori- 
zation, but 1 would first like to hear from Senator Johnson who is the 
author of this legislation. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Some of the most distinguished members of the Appropriations 
Committee are also members of the Space Committee and partici- 
pated with Senator Stennis, who served as chairman of the NASA 
Authorization Subcommittee, in the most thorough hearings on the 
authorizing legislation that have been conducted in this field. 
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2 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


Senator Smith and Senator Martin are both members of our Space 
Committee and I know that this committee will want: to get their 
views about the wisdom of the House’s action after-I have had'a 
chance to speak briefly and after Senator Stennis, who is perhaps the 
most competent person on our side of the Hill in this field, has had 
a chance to give you his views. 

Your Appropriations Committee has a proud record of approving 
the funds and the programs that our national interest requires. [| 
think this was fully demonstrated last week in the action taken on 
the Department of Defense appropriation bill, which comes up for 
floor action today. 


ACCELERATION OF BALLISTIC MISSILES PROGRAM 


In the case of the Department of Defense appropriation bill, your 
Appropriations Committee wisely recommended appropriating at least 
$346 million more than the budget estimates as well as providing the 
Secretary of Defense with additional authority to accelerate the 
ballistic missiles program. 

I have no doubt that perhaps other programs would have been 
increased had the thought been entertained that the monéy would 
have been spent if we had appropriated it. 

I wholeheartedly support these steps, which I think are clearly 
necessary to overcome some of the deficiencies in our defense pro- 

am. We have from time to time pointed out those deficiencies in 

earings conducted by the Preparedness Subcommittee. 


SPACE PROGRAM AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


As we meet here today, we have to deal with appropriations of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. In many respects 
the space program is a vital part of our national security efforts. 

I am very pleased, Mr. Chairman, to know that the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Dr. Keith 
Glennan, will testify in full in connection with their request for 
restoration. 

I did not know Dr. Glennan until he came before our committee 
in connection with his confirmation. Since then I have had a number of 
dealings with him. I believe he is an extremely competent ad- 
ministrator, a very dedicated public servant, and I have commended 
the President on his selection of this quality of man to head this most 
vital program. 


PROJECT MERCURY 


Project Mercury, which is NASA’s No. 1 task, has been given the 
same highest national priority designation that applies to the ballistic 
missiles program. 

The Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences has examined 
the NASA program in every detail. Copies of the comprehensive 
hearings and report are on the table for each member here today. 
That was done under the leadership of Senator Stennis, and I do not 
believe we have ever had a more thorough or more comprehensive 
hearing than was conducted in that connection. 

Our committee procedure in reviewing the NASA authorization 
program was to first address ourselves to the $45 million fiscal year 
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1959 supplemental request, and then to the $485,300,000 fiscal year 
1960 program. In each instance the authorizing committee’s concern 
was whether or not the programs as presented were sufficient for the 
time periods concerned to provide the United States with a program 
which could make us preeminent in this field. 

We were assured by all responsible witnesses that these specific 
programs were sufficient, but that the following years would require 
additional authorizations and appropriations. 

On the basis of this expert testimony and on the basis of the thorough 
deliberations of the subcommittee, the subcommittee and the full 
committee unanimously recommended favorable Senate action, and 
the Senate took that action. 

The House Space Committee took parallel action and the House 
approved the authorization bill as reported. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


In dealing with the appropriations request, however, the House 
reduced the fiscal year 1959 supplemental from $45 million to 
$18,675,000, a reduction of approximately 59 percent. 

The House reduced the fiscal year 1960 appropriation from $485,- 
300,000 to $443,400,000, a 9 percent reduction. 

Mr. Chairman, the total of these two bills as authorized by both 
the House and the Senate was $530,300,000. This does not include 
$3,354,000 authorized for the costs of the civilian pay increase in fiscal 
year 1959, the appropriations for which were provided in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1959. 

The House Appropriations Committee action totaled $462,075,000, 
or $68,225,000 less than both the Senate and the House had authorized. 
That is what we are talking about now, the sharp cut of $68,225,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this committee support the full amount 
as authorized; in other words, take appropriate action to reinstate the 
full $68,225,000. 

I shall not at this time ask the committee to indulge me in order 
to go into precise details of the impact on the space program if this 
action is not taken because, as I have told you, I have the greatest 
respect and confidence in the Administrator, Dr. Glennan, and in his 
staff of dedicated experts, who are here ready and willing and eager 
and prepared to testify on the subject and to justify their request. 


LETTER FROM DR. GLENNAN 


On July 10, Dr. Glennan sent me a letter expressing his deep con- 
cern over the cuts. I believe the letter will be of interest to all mem- 
bers of the committee. I assume that it is somewhat the same as the 
letter which the chairman indicated will be put in the record, so J will 
not ask that it be inserted in the record, but the letter will be available 
to anyone interested in it. 

I would like to conclude by saying that we all know the importance 
to our Nation of this space program. It is a program that knows no 
party lines. It is a program that should appeal to and receive the 
support of all good Americans. 

he program is new and it is one with many unknown areas. 
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I do not think we can afford to be complacent. I think we must 
provide our country with the means to be preeminent in the field. 

IT am convinced that if the administration has erred at all in this 
field, it has erred in the field of conservatism in appropriations rather 
than exaggeration or extravagance. I believe my opinion in that 
field will be confirmed by some of the most solid and stable and 
prudent Members of this Congress who serve on our committee. 

I thank the chairman for giving me this opportunity to state these 
views. I want to be here and participate when the markup is taken 
on the bill, and I commend to you the hearings conducted by Senator 
Stennis, and particularly the opinions of Senator Stennis, Senator 
Smith, and Senator Martin, who were active in these authorization 
hearings and who also serve as members of this committee. 


I want to point out again that these authorizations passed the | 
House and the Senate by practically unanimous votes. I think one of | 


them was 81 to 1 and the other was 91 to 0. 

That is the kind of unity I like to see presented to the rest of the 
world in national security matters like this, and I think it would be 
a great mistake if this committee refused to agree to the request made 
by Dr. Glennan. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator, thank you. 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to supplement 
what Senator Johnson has said with a brief statement, and I feel that 
I am speaking for our subcommittee on this. 

We on the subcommittee that held the hearings were favorably 
impressed indeed with Dr. Glennan and Dr. Dryden and their very 
fine staff. Dr. Glennan was very frank in his statements about the 
cost of these projects, that some of them might be more, and some 
might be less. 

However, we went through every item and did not recommend 
reduction of one dollar in the overall program, and that passed the 
floor, as the majority leader said, by these overwhelming votes. But 
there was a technical point of order raised on the floor of the House 
that resulted in the deletion of some funds. These funds were re- 
jected not on the merits, as I understand it, but simply because of a 
technicality. I have prepared a very. brief statement that I believe 
should be read, in order to clear the record and bring into exact focus 
the point that is here before the committee. Of course, the merits of 
the NASA programs will be testified to by Dr. Glennan and others, 


EFFECT OF DELAY IN AUTHORIZATION 


There was discussion on the floor of the House after this technicality 
arose that summed the matter up by this statement: 

When you do not get the authorization bill passed promptly and when you do 
not get an adequate authorization, you run into roadblocks that slow down the 
U.S. effort to achieve the first manned vehicle in space. 

That gives the impression, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, that the program has been hampered somewhat here this year 
by the lack of authorization and that is just not the fact. 

Legislative authorization for the supplemental appropriation re- 
quired by NASA for the fiscal year 1959 was promptly provided by 
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the Senate on March 10. The House completed its action on April 14, 
and the bill was signed by the President on April 22 and became Pub- 
lic Law 86-12. 

Two days before the authorization act was signed by the President, 
the budget estimate of $45 million was officially transmitted to the 
House and reported as House Document No. 114. Since this was 
an urgent program, congressional action on the fiscal year 1960 author- 
ization bill proceeded on the assumption that prompt action would 
be taken on the supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1959. 


AUTHORIZATION BILL PROVISION 


Section 4 of the 1960 authorization bill provided for the continua- 
tion of the requirement that all appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration must be preceded by legislative 
authorization. The exact wording of this section is as follows: 

Src. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, no appropriation may 
be made to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration unless previously 
authorized by legislation hereafter enacted by the Congress. 

This 1960 authorization bill was enacted on June 15, 1959, as 
Public Law 86-45. However, the House still had not taken action 
on the 1959 supplemental appropriation authorization for NASA, 
despite the fact that legislative authorization for such appropriations 
had been available since April 22 and the hearings of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee had concluded on May 1. 

Because of the House delay in handling the NASA supplemental 
appropriation for fiscal 1959, a technical point of order was raised and 
sustained that authorization no longer existed for the fiscal year 1959 
appropriations in view of the wording of section 4 of Public Law 86-45. 

Of course, when the Congress passed the 1960 NASA authorization 
bill, there was absolutely no intent to nullify the supplemental author- 
ization for fiscal year 1959 that had been provided earlier by Public 
Law 86-12. It is purely a technical situation, arising from a situation 
that had not been anticipated; namely, that there would be protracted 
delay in handling the supplemental appropriation requests for fiscal 
year 1959. 

, I do not say this in criticism of the House. I am just stating the 
acts. 

On the merits of the matter, Mr. Chairman, and, of course, this 
will be sustained by Dr. Glennan and others, I think we should speedily 
restore the figures in this appropriation bill. The technical point 
raised in the House can be taken care of simply by incorporating in 
this bill the minor language changes recommended in Dr. Glennan’s 
letter of July 9 to the distinguished chairman of the committee, 
Senator Hayden. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I would like my full statement to go in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN STENNIS 


Mr. Chairman, I want to associate myself with the distinguished majority 
leader in urging full restoration of the amounts cut by the House. Before we 
proceed with questioning Dr. Glennan, I believe it might be helpful to get the 
record straight at the outset of these hearings as to the relationship between the 
authorization acts and the appropriation requests. 

When this bill was before the House, a technical point of order was raised on the 
floor that legislative authorization no longer existed for the $45 million requested 
in supplemental fiscal year 1959 appropriations. This technicality was upheld 
and resulted in deletion from the bill of $22,725,000 which had been recommended 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 

Since I know that this committee will carefully consider the dollar amounts that 
should be appropriated, I do not intend to discuss this specific reduction at this 
time. I am concerned, however, about some mistaken impressions that might 
result from the debate on the floor of the House relative to this cut unless the 
correct facts are made available. 

The discussion on this matter was summed up by the statement that: ‘* * * 
when you do not get the authorization bill passed promptly, and when you do not 
get an adequate authorization, you run into roadblocks that slow down the U.S, 
effort to achieve the first manned vehicle in space.” 

This certainly gives the impression that the space program either has been, or 
will be, hampered by the fact that all appropriations for NASA require specific 
authorization. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Legislative authorization for the supplemental appropriations required by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency for the fiscal year 1959 was promptly 
provided by the Senate on March 10. The House completed its action on April 
14. The bill was signed by the President on April 22 and became Public Law 
86-12. Two days before the authorization act was signed by the President, the 
budget estimate of $45 million was officially transmitted to the House. This 
was contained in House Document 114. 

Since this was an urgent program, congressional action on the fiscal year 1960 
authorization bill proceeded on the assumption that prompt action would be taken 
on the supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1959. Section 4 of the 1960 
authorization bill provided for continuation of the requirement that all appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration must be preceded 
by legislative authorization. The exact wording of this section is as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, no appropriation 
may be made to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration unless 
previously authorized by legislation hereafter enacted by the Congress.’ 

The 1960 authorization bill was enacted on June 15, 1959, as Public Law 
86-45. However, the House still had not taken action on the 1959 supplemental 
appropriation request for NASA, despite the fact that legislative authorization for 
such appropriations had been available since April 22, and the hearings of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee had concluded on May 1. 

Because of the House delay in handling the NASA supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal year 1959, a technical point of order was raised, and sustained, that 
authorization no longer existed for the fiscal year 1959 appropriations in view of 
the wording of section 4 of Public Law 86-45. 

Of course, when the Congress passed the 1960 NASA authorization bill, there 
was absolutely no intent to nullify the supplemental authorization for fiscal year 
1959 that had been provided earlier by Public Law 86-12. On the basis of hind- 
sight 20/20 vision, the legislative committees may be guilty of an oversight in not 
foreseeing the possibility of protracted delay by the House in handling the supple- 
mental appropriation request. However, there is certainly no basis for anyone 
to conclude from this one unusual situation that the authorization requirement is 
undesirable or causes unnecessary delay in providing necessary funds for NASA. 

The staff of the Space Committee has carefully reviewed the legislative situation 
resulting from the technicality raised in the House. It is my understanding that 
there is no impediment to providing the full amount of the budget request for 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960, if this committee and the Senate desire to do so. I 
would urge that this be done. 
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RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUTS 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Kerr, do you have any comment? 

Senator Kerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to register my complete 
agreement with the remarks made by Senator Johnson and Senator 
Stennis, urging this committee to provide the full amounts requested 
for the space program. 

Failure to restore the House cuts could prove to be one of the most 
“penny wise and pound foolish’? moves that could be made by the 
Congress. 

Chairman Haypen. Mrs. Smith, have you any comment? 

Senator SmitrH. No, except to say the chairman has spoken for the 
subcommittee and I am very glad to concur in all that he said, as I 
am with the chairman of the full committee. It has been a very, very 
great privilege to sit with both these gentlemen. 

Chairman HayprEn. Senator Martin. 

Senator Martin. Mr. Chairman, I second the motion of Senator 


Smith and Senator Stennis and Senator Johnson. 


I have never seen an authorization program bill more thoroughly 
studied and carefully analyzed than this bill in our committee. The 
work was really most outstanding, especially by the chairman of our 
subcommittee, Mr. Stennis, and by Dr. Glennan and his staff. 

We were very much impressed by the importance of the situation 
and we very much wanted to meet the challenge that is before our 
Nation today insofar as we could help to that end. 

The best endorsement of the proceedings that I can recite at this 
time is the unanimity of the action of the subcommittee and of the 
full Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, and also, as 
Senator Johnson has pointed out, the very outstanding vote on the 
Senate as a whole on these authorizations that we had studied so 
carefully in the committee. 

I want to add my full endorsement to their presentation. There 
is certainly nothing partisan in it. This is unanimous as far as our 
committee is concerned. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I add one sentence. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATIONS 


We also went into the proposition of possible duplications with the 
military or any other agency of government with reference to facilities, 
and programs, and so forth, and were completely satisfied that if 
there were any at all, they were certainly reduced to the absolute 
minimum. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, before Dr. Glennan testifies, 
I would like to ask Senator Stennis one or two questions just to get 
clearly before us the amount to be restored. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ITEMS 


On page 4 of the bill we find a committee item of $18,675,000 for 
research and development, which was under the budget estimate. 
That went out on a point of order, and another committee item also 
went out on a point of order, allowance for overseas entertainment, 
I believe. 

Then I understand that there was an addition made in that follow- 
ing paragraph and that took care of those two items that went out on 
a point of order. 
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Senator Stennis. Dr. Glennan will develop that, Senator Robert- 
son. I would be happy to answer your questions, but I believe it 
would be better for Dr. Glennan to do so. 

Senator Roperrson. It seems the committee wrote this up before 
they thought it was subject to a point of order and delayed considera- 
tion on the floor, and then the point of order was made and the Chair 
sustained it. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT ITEMS 


On page 5 there is a budget item of $24,250,000 for construction 
equipment. The committee had written is $22,725,000 and that 
went out on a point of order and that has stayed out. 

Will this request be for the restoration of what the House elimi- 
nated from the committee report on the point of order? Will it be 
the restoration of the full budget estimate for all these items? 

Senator Stennis. That is correct, the request will be for restoration 
of the original budget estimate, as I understand Dr. Glennan’s testi- 
mony to be. 

Senator Ropertson. Full budget estimate? 

Senator STENNis. Yes. 

Senator Roperrson. And the total amount of restoration is in 
what amount, Doctor? 

Dr. GLENNAN. $68,225,000, Senator Robertson. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, | want to supplement what 
Senator Stennis has said about the desirability of including in this 
appropriation bill such language as may be necessary to meet any 
technical point of order that may be brought or has been brought to 
knock out funds in this bill. 

In view of the nonpartisan attitude on the authorizing committee 
and in view of the fact that a number of us are also on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I think that if we will insert in this bill any authoriz- 
ing language that may be necessary in the opinion of the staff, the 
Senate will, I hope, support our decision. We certainly do not want 
a vital national program to be hampered by a technicality. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. Dr. Glennan, we will place in the record your 
letter, the amendments, the authorization legislation, the budget esti- 
mates together with the summary statements from our justifications 
and you may proceed. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


NaTIONAL AERONAUTICS AND Space ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaybeEn, 

Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMaNn: Reference is made herein to H.R. 7978, the supple- 
mental appropriations bill passed by the House of Representatives on June 29, 
1959. This bill includes an fiscal year 1959 supplemental request and the regular 
fiscal year 1960 request for funds for the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Due to several technical points of order being sustained during the 
debate in the House, the Appropriations Committee’s reduction of NASA’s 
funding request were increased from $45,500,000 to $68,225,000. Any reduction 
in the NASA’s tight budget will have a critical effect on the Nation’s space pro- 
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gram. The Senate Appropriations Committee is being requested to fully restore 
the funds cut by the House. The areas in which the reductions have been made 
and the effects that such reductions will have if enacted are explained as follows: 





Appropria- | Final 








| 
| 
Year Amount tion com- | House percent 
requested mittee action | reduc- 
action | tion 
te | = 
Ns. ac nncupnnannenidaaheeteackcabens $45, 000, 000 $41, 040, 000 $18, 675, 000 59 
SS eee sighs ctw bdehistenttoibee umes 485, 300,000 | 443, 400, 000 443, 400, 000 gy 
Na elect aces eae eae Reed 530, 300, 000 | 484, 800, 000 | 463, 075, 000 | 13 
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1, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Funds requested, $354 million; 1959 supplemental reduced $2,075,000; fiscal 
year 1960 reduced $33,070,000. 

The NASA in discharging its duty to develop and manage a national space 
exploration program for the United States formulated an orderly and progressive 
program during fiscal year 1959. This program not only sought to produce 
immediate and obvious results, but was designed to produce a sound, continuing 
foundation for anticipated accomplishments in the future. 

A reduction in ‘‘Research and development’”’ funds which are the fundamental 
ingredients of this Nation’s space effort, at the very beginning of this complex 
program can only result in crippling our efforts to establish U.S. leadership in 
space. 

In requesting its appropriations, the NASA sought adequate research and 
development funds to carry out the programs formulated in fiscal year 1959 and 
to take the first steps toward future programs. Of the $354 million requested 
for supplemental fiscal year 1959, and fiscal year 1960 funds, $222 million is 
required to continue contractual oblig: ations started in 1959. An additional $88 
million is needed to purchase payloads and to pay flight operation costs and 
other expenses required to use efficiently the items already being procured through 
existing contracts. Thus, out of $354 million, $310 million of the research and 
development sums requested are the fixed costs required to carry out the space 
program presented in detail to the Congress. The remaining $44 million is 
required to initiate advanced development of vehicle and payload components 
needed to improve the technical competence of the United States for flight 
programs to the moon and other planets. 

The proposed cut in research and development funding of $35,145,000 would, 
if absorbed in areas not definitely related to the presently contemplated flight 
program, reduce the funds available for development of these advanced systems 
to $8,305,500. Such a reduction in advanced development funding would result 
in a completely unbalanced NASA program. In order to achieve a new balance 
in the face of the proposed cut, it will, therefore, be necessary for the NASA to 
delete scheduled space flights or to slow down the procurement of equipment for 
these flights and hence to delay important elements of the flight program. Such 
reduction would seriously retard flight programs having great international 
repercussions as well as great practical benefits to the United States. Project 
Mercury, the Nation’s first manned space flight project, for example, is the sole 
item represented in the $20,750,000 research and development funds requested 
in the supplemental fiscal year 1959 bill. The Appropriations Committee re- 
duced this vital sum 10 percent. A reduction in the Project Mercury funding 
level below the requested sums can only be satisfied by slowing down the Mercury 
program, thereby jeopardizing the U. ‘8. possibility of being the first Nation to 
place man in orbital space flight. By the same token, cuts may have to be made in 
the meteorological and communication satellite programs. Such reductions can 
only be accomplished by deferring certain of the developmental flights proposed 
in the budget transmitted to the Congress. 


2. CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


Supplemental, 1959, reduced $1,525,000; fiscal year 1960 reduced $5,800,000. 
»The NASA cannot make savings in the construction and equipment program 
of-approximately 10 percent as proposed by-the House ‘without reducing the 
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technical capability of the NASA to explore space and to continue U.S. leadership 
in aeronautics, 

The construction program submitted to Congress has two parts: first, those 
items essential to the discharge of the new responsibilities of NASA in conducting 
the civilian space program and, secondly, those items required for the conduct 
of advanced research in the aeronautical and space fields. If the reductions pro- 
posed are actually made, then either the new responsibilities, or basic research, 
or both must suffer. This will jeopardize the Nation’s position in aeronautical 
and space activities. 

The launching, tracking, and research facilities requested do not now exist, and 
a reduction in these funds now will imprudently curtail our national space and 
aeronautical capabilities in the immediate future. 


3. SALARIES AND EXPENSES, REDUCED $3,030,000 


The projected increase in the NASA employment level proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the fiscal year 1960 was limited to that required to handle the 
new duties and responsibilities imposed on the NASA by the expanding civilian 
space program. By the same token the increased requirements for supporting 
services, particularly in the travel and communications areas, are directly at- 
tributable to a significant expansion in worldwide tracking and observation activ- 
ities required in carrying out 1960 program. These increased 1960 needs in the 
space flight development area cannot be met by reductions in the area of basic 
research without jeopardy to our country’s long-range position in the aeronautical 
and space fields. Yet the House action in effecting a 15 percent cut in the number 
of new positions requested and a substantial cut in the total support costs for the 
entire agency, if allowed to stand, would result in just such a situation. 

The House action is not consistent with the NASA’s increasing responsibilities 
for the success of the Nation’s space flight development program. 

Responsible officials of the NASA will be available for your committee’s hearing 
on H.R. 7978 to provide information on our program and justification for our 
request for funds. There is attached hereto the recommended changes in H.R. 
7978. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. KerrH GLENNAN, Administrator. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES TO THE NASA ItTemMs 1n H.R. 7978 as PASSED BY THE 
Housr JuNE 29, 1959 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Recommended change No, 1 
Page 3, line 14, strike out ‘‘$2,885,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$3,181,000”. 
Summary 


The House arbitrarily cut approximately 10 percent from the NASA request 
for travel funds. The basis for this action was not reported. 

The recommended change proposes full restoration to the amount requested 
in the President’s budget. NASA’s responsibilities are increasing significantly 
within the United States and in connection with worldwide tracking stations, 
Adequate travel funds are vital to carrying out these responsibilities. 


Recommended change No. 2 
Page 3, line 17, strike out “$91,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$94,430,000”. 


Summary 


The House arbitrarily denied salaries for 150 of the requested 1,027 new em- 
ployees and cut by 10 percent the supporting expenses urgently required under 
the i ina and expenses” appropriation. The basis for these cuts was not 
reported. 

he recommended change proposes full restoration to the amount approved in 
the President’s budget. The additional employees are required to staff the 
Goddard Space Flight Center, the Wallops Island Station, and NASA head- 
quarters where the impact of new duties and responsibilities is most urgently felt. 
The supporting expenses contribute primarily to the increased communication 
needs brought on by rapidly expanding international programs and tracking 
networks. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Recommended change No. 3 


Page 3, between lines 18 and 19, insert the following provisions: ‘‘For an addi- 
tional amount for ‘Research and Development’, as authorized by Public Law 
86-12, $20,750,000, to remain available until expended.”’ 


Summary 


The recommended change proposes full restoration of the item as proposed in the 
President’s budget with one modification; namely, the phrase ‘‘as authorized by 
Public Law 86—12” is added in place of the phrase ‘“‘fiscal year 1959” for the pur- 
pose of technical clarification. Project Mercury, the Nation’s manned space 
flight program, is the sole purpose for this item. A reduction of the funding level 
below that requested would adversely affect the program. This in turn would 
adversely affect the United States’ effort to achieve the first inanned orbital space 
flight. 


Recommended change No. 4 


Page 3, line 21, after the word “equipment” insert “, and for other items of a 
capital nature as authorized by law,”’. 


Summary 


The House Committee on Appropriations eliminated the language without 
explanation. 
he recommended change proposes restoration in identical form proposed in 
the President’s appropriations request. The language is intended to clarify the 
effect of the provision in the fiscal year 1960 authorization act which allows the 
use of research and development appropriations for certain items of a capital 
nature which may be required for the performance of research and development 
contracts. 


Recommended change No. 5 


Page 3, line 24, after the word ‘‘Administration’’, insert “, including not to 
exceed $9,000 for representation allowance overseas and official entertainment 
expenses, to be expended upon the approval or authority of the Administrator;’’ 


Summary 


The House deleted the entire provision on a point of order. 
The recommended change proposes restoration of the original language as pro- 
posed in the President’s appropriations request. Over $7,000 of the $9,000 
requested is required for representation allowances overseas in support of the 
NASA worldwide tracking network and data acquisition operations. 


An appro- 
priation for official entertainment must be made expressly. 


Recommended change No. 6 

Page 3, line 25, strike out “thirty-two” and insert in lieu thereof “sixty five’’. 
Summary 

The House Committee on Appropriations arbitrarily cut the required number 
of new passenger-carrying vehicles by 50 percent. No basis for the 
given, 

The recommended change proposes full restoration of the original request. Of 
65 required vehicles, 38 are to replace wornout or overage vehicles. The majority 


of the 27 new vehicles are needed for tracking station and data acquisition 
operations. 


cut was 


Recommended change No. * 

Page 4, line 1, strike out “‘nineteen’’ and insert in lieu thereof “thirty-eight’’. 
Summary 

The House Committee on Appropriations arbitrarily cut the required number 


of replacement passenger-carrying vehicles by 50 percent. No basis for this cut 
was reported. 


The recommended change proposes full restoration of the original request. All 
of the vehicles meet the prescribed GSA replacement standards. 
Recommended change No. 8 


Page 4, line 2, strike out “$318,675,000” and insert in 


lieu thereof 
“$333,070,000.”’ 
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Summary 

The House Committee on Appropriations arbitrarily cut the total ‘‘Research 
and development” appropriation by 10 percent to $300 million. No basis for 
this cut was reported. The House restored $18,675,000 during the floor debate 
to partially compensate for the fiscal year 1959 supplemental item which was 
deleted on a point of order. 

The recommended change proposes to restore the full amount approved in the 
President’s budget. A reduction in research and development funds—which 
are the fundamental ingredients of this Nation’s space effort—at the very 
beginning of this complex program can only result in crippling our efforts to 
establish United States leadership in space. " 

Of the funds requested over two-thirds are already committed to continuing 
contractual obligations undertaken in fiscal year 1959. The major portion of 
the remaining third is needed to purchase payloads and meet other expenses 
incident to the efficient use of items already procured under existing contracts, 
Thus only a small, but highly significant, portion of the request has been ear- 
marked for initiating new advanced research. A reduction of the total ‘‘Research 
and development” funds below the amount requested may lead to a serious 
imbalance of NASA’s research program. Because a large proportion of the 
request represents fixed costs, which cannot be reduced without terminations or 
cutbacks, a reduction may seriously affect the amount of new research that can 
be undertaken. New research is the lifeblood of the United States continuing 
race for world leadership in space activities. Any reduction in the activity 
will reduce in geometrical progression the technical competence of the United 
States to undertake interplanetary flight programs. 


Recommended change No. 9 
Page 4, line 2 through line 8, strike out the proviso: and page 4, line 9, strike 
out the word ‘‘further’’. 


Summary 

The House inserted the language during the floor debate in substitution for 
other language proposed by the House Committee on Appropriations. The Ap- 
propriations Committee’s language requiring specific prior approval of the legis- 
lative committees for items of a capital nature over $250,000 was deleted on a 
point of order. 

The recommended change proposes to omit the House language, thereby re- 
storing that of the President’s appropriations request. The present language 
prevents any obligation of funds for the stated purposes for 14 days after the con- 
gressional legislative committees have been notified. The NASA feels that the 
notice provision contained in Public Law 86—45 is sufficient. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


Recommended change No. 10 

Page 4, between lines 12 and 13, insert the following provision: ‘‘For an addi- 
tional amount for ‘Construction and equipment’, as authorized by Public Law 
86-12, $24,250,000 to remain available until expended.” 


Summary 

The House deleted the entire item on a point of order. The item covers addi- 
tional facilities for the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, and additional tracking and 
a development facilities. 

he recommended change proposes the full restoration of the amount approved 

in the President’s budget. The construction program submitted to Congress has 
two parts: first, those items essential to the discharge of the new responsibilities 
of NASA in conducting the civilian space program and, second, those items re 
quired in the aeronautical and space research. If the recommended change is not 
made then either the new responsibilities, or aeronautical and space research, 0 
both, must suffer. This will jeopardize the Nation’s position in aeronautical ané 
space activities. 
Recommended change No. 11 

Page 4, line 15, strike out ‘“‘at Cleveland, Ohio’. 
Summary 


The House Appropriations Committee inserted the language. No basis fer the 
insertion was given. 
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The recommended change proposes to omit the language, thereby restoring the 
language to that of the President’s appropriations request. Although the only 
land acquisition anticipated in fiscal year 1960 is at Cleveland, Ohio, the new 
language would prevent acquisition at other locations if required pursuant to any 
reprograming under the authority of the fiscal year 1960 authorization act. 


Recommended change No. 12 
Page 4, line 16, strike out “‘$52,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$57,800,000’’. 
Summary 


The House Appropriations Committee arbitrarily cut the item by 10 percent. 
The basis for this action is stated as follows: ‘It is believed the NASA can make 
savings in the total program to the extent of the reduction.’’ 

The recommended change proposes full restoration of the amount approved 
in the President’s budget. In addition to everything that was said in favor of 
the recommended change No. 10 the following must be added. The launching, 
tracking, and research facilities requested do not now exist, and a reduction in 
these funds will, therefore, imprudently curtail our national space and aeronautical 
capabilities in the immediate future. 


Recommended change No. 13 
Page 4, line 17 through line 23, strike out the proviso. 
Summary 


The House inserted a notice provision essentially similar to the one inserted in 
connection with the research and development appropriation in recommended 
change No. 9. 

The ‘reeommended change proposes to omit the language, thereby restoring 
that the President’s appropriations request. The present language prevents any 
obligation of funds for the stated purposes for 14 days after the congressional 
legislative committees have been notified. NASA feels that the notice provision 
contained in Public Law 86-45 is sufficient. 





Pusuiic Law 86-12 
86TH ConcrREss, 8. 1096 
APRIL 22, 1959 


AN ACT To authorize appropriations to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for salaries 
and expenses, research and development, construction and equipment, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for the fiscal year 
1959 the sum of $48,354,000 as follows: 

(1) For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses’’, $3, 354, 000. 

(2) For an additional amount for ‘‘Research and development’’, $20,750,000. 

(3) For an additional amount for ‘‘Construction and equipment’’, $24,250,000 
as follows: 

(A) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, California: New facilities, improve- 
ments to existing facilities, and approximately seventy acres of land, $9,000,000; 
and 

(B) Various locations: Global range tracking and communication facilities and 
equipment, and propulsion development facilities, $15,250,090. 

(b) Authorization is hereby granted whereby either the amount prescribed in 
subparagraph (A) or the amount prescribed in subparagraph (B) of subsection 
(a)(3) may, in the discretion of the Administrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, be varied upward 5 per centum to meet unusual cost 
variations, but the total cost of all work authorized under such subparagraphs 
shall not exceed a total of $24,250,099. 

Sec. 2. Any amount, not to exceed $509,000, of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to authorization of subsection (a) (3) of the first section for the construction 
of facilities described. under such subsection may, with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, be used for the construction ot new research facilities or for the 
modification of existing research facilities not specifically authorized in this Act, 
if such construction or modification is deemed by the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to be of greater urgency than the construc- 
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tion of any facility authorized by this Act: Provided, That upon reaching a final 
decision to implement, the Administrator or his designee shall notify the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronauties of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Senate, of the cost of such 
construction of new research facilities or the modification of existing research 
facilities: Provided further, That no such funds shall be used for the construction 
or modification of any facility if funds for such construction or modification have 
been previously denied by the Congress. 
Approved April 22, 1959. 





{H. Doe, 114, 86th Cong., lst sess.] 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SpacE ADMINISTRATION 


Communication from the President of the United States transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $45 mil- 
lion for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

THE Wuarte Housg, 
Washington, April 20, 1959. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
proposed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1959, in the amount of 
$45 million, for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The details of these proposed appropriations, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for their submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dwicrt I). KiskENHOWER. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1989. 

THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiseal year 1959, in the amount of $45 million, 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, as follows: 


“INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
‘““NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


““RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


“For an additional amount for ‘Research and development’, $20,750,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


**CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction and equipment’, $24,250,000, to 
remain available until expended.”’ 

The foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations are to expedite space 
activities and functions being undertaken pursuant to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958. The amount of $20,750,000 is to further research and 
development for the early achievement of manned space flight. The sum of 
$24,250,000 if for the construction and equipment of improvements to facilities at 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, Calif., for improvements to the global 
tracking range and communications facilities of the United States, and for 
facilities required to develop the 1%4-million-pound thrust single-chamber rocket 
engine. The submission of these estimates for fiscal year 1959 was anticipated 
in the 1960 budget document. The specific authorization for these activities will 
be provided by the enactment into law of 8. 1096, 86th Congress, which has been 
passed by both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
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I recommend that the foregoing proposed appropriations be transmitted to the 
Congress. 


Respectfully yours, 


Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Pusiic Law 86-45 
86TH ConcGreEss, H.R. 7007 
JUNE i5, 1959 


AN ACT To authorize appropriations to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for salaries 
and expenses, research and development, construction and equipment, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for the fiscal year 
1960 the sum of $485,300,000, 2s follows: 

(t) For “Salaries and expenses,’”’ $94,430,000. 

(2) For “Research and development,” $333,070,000. 

(3) For ‘‘Construction and equipment,” $57,800,000, as follows: 

(A) Langley Research Center, Hampton, Virginia: Alterations to thermal 
structures tunnel; analytical computing equipment; conversion of gust tunnel 
to noise research laboratory; conversion of test cells to noise test facility; and 
heater and vacuum system for gas dynamics laboratory, $4,580,000. 

(B) Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, California: Data reduction center 
and mass transfer cooling and aerodynamies facility, $6,555,000. 

(C) Lewis Research Center, Cleveland, Ohio: Ion and plasma jet facility; 
zero-power reactor; in-pile loop; and approximately twenty-five acres of land, 
$6,860,000. 

(D) High-speed flight station, Edwards, California: Building additions; 
analog computing equipment; and terminal guidance facility, $2,805,000. 

(E) Beltsville Space Center, Beltsville. Maryland: Central flight control and 
range operations building; space sciences laboratory: instrument construction 
and installation laboratory; and utility installations, $14,000,000. 

(F) Pacific Missile Range, Point Arguetlo, California: Launching facilities, 
including flight vehicle assembly and check-out facility with equipment for 
special experiments, $8,000,000. 

(G) Various locations: Global range tracking and communication facilities 
and equipment; facilities for Rover program; and propuision development facil- 
ities, $20,000,000: Provided, That the Administrator shall notify the Comunittee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Senate of the site selections before 
any such facilities are hereafter established. 

(b) Appropriations for ‘‘Research and development’? may be used for any 
items of a capital nature (other than acquisition of land) which may be required 
for the performance of research and development contracts: Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated for ‘‘Research and development”’ pursuant to this Act 
may be used for construction of any major facility, the estimated cost of which, 
including collatera! equipment, exceeds $250,000, unless the Administrator or his 
designee notifies the Committee on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the 
Senate of the nature, location, and estimated cost of such facility. 

(ec) When so specified in an Appropriation Act, any amount appropriated for 
“Research and development” and for “Construction and equipment’? may 
remain available without fiscal year limitation, 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted whereby any of the amounts prescribed 
in subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), (D), (E), (F), or (G) of subsection (a)(3) may, 
in the discretion of the Administrator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, be varied upward 5 per centum to meet unusual cost variations, 
but the total cost of all work authorized under such subparagraphs shall not 
exceed a total of $53,050,000. 

Src. 3. Anv amount, not to exceed $5,000,000, of the funds appropriated for 
“Construction and equipment”’ pursuant to this Act, may be used to construct, 
expand, or modify laboratories and other installations, if found by the Admin- 
istrator to be necessary because of changes in the national program of aeronautical 
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and space activities or new scientific or engineering developments and if the 
Administrator determines that deferral until the next authorization Act would 
be inconsistent with the interests of the Nation in aeronautical and space activ- 
ities, and in connection therewith to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or 
install permanent or temporary public works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and equipment: Provided, That upon 
reaching a final decision to implement, the Administrator or his designee shall 
notify the Committee on Science and Astronautics of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Senate of the 
cost ot such construction, expansion, or modification including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto: Provided further, That no such funds shall be used for 
such construction, expansion, or modification if authorization for such construc- 
tion, expansion, or modification has been previously denied by the Congress; and 
additional appropriations are hereby authorized for purposes of this section in 
the amount of $5,000,000. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, no appropriation 
may be made to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration unless 
previously authorized by legislation hereafter enacted by the Congress. 

Approved June 15, 1959. 





[H. Doc. 173, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


ProposED APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Communication from the President of the United States transmitting proposed 
appropriations-for the fiscal ‘year 1960 in the-amount of’ $485,300,000 for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

Tue Wuite Howse, 
Washington, June 16, 1949. 


The SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress proposed appropriations for the fiscal year 1960 in the amount of $485,300,000 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The details of these proposed appropriations, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for their submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from 
the Director ot the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dwicat D. E1s—ENHOWER. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1959. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 


appropriations for the fiscal year 1960 in the amount of $485,300,000 for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, as follows: 


“TINDEPENDENT OFFICES 
“NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND Spack ADMINISTRATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For necessary expenses, not otherwise provided for, of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, including rental of office space within the District 
of Columbia; hire of passenger motor vehicles; and uniforms or allowances therefor, 
as authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2131) 
[, $5,000,000], $94,430,000. 
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“RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


“For contractual research, development, operations, technical services, repairs, 
alterations, and minor construction, and for supplies, materials, and equipment, 
and for other items of a capital nature as authorized by law, necessary tor the conduct 
and support of aeronautical and space research and development activities of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, including not to exceed $9,000 
for representation allowances overseas and official entertainment expenses, to be 
expended upon the approval or authority of the Administrator; not to exceed $500 for 
newspapers and periodicals; and purchase of [three] siziy-five passenger motor 
vehicles, of which thirty-eight shall be for replacement only [, $50,000,000]; 
$333,070,000, to remain available until expended. 


“CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


“For construction and equipment [at laboratories and other installations of] 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and for the acquisition or 
condemnation of real property, as authorized by law, [$25,000,000] $57,800,000, 
to remain available until expended.”’ 

These proposed appropriations are to provide for the space and aeronautics 
program of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for fiscal year 
1960. The submission of these estimates was anticipated in the 1960 budget 
document. The specific authorization for these activities will be provided by the 
enactment into law of H.R. 7007, 86th Congress, which has been passed by both 
the House of Representatives and the Senate. 


I recommend that the foregoing proposed appropriations be transmitted to the 
Congress. 
Respectfully yours, 


Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Appropriation summary, fiscal years 1959 and 1960 
































Fiscal year 1959 
= | Fiscal year 
Appropriated | 1960 regular 
\Supplemental| estimates 
| estimates 
NACA NASA Total | 
- bisa riaaiciics | i 
Salaries and expenses. -----.----- 78, 100, 000 $5, 000,000 | $83,100,000 | $3,354, 000 $94, 430, 000 
Research and development. -_-.-.}_...---------- 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 20, 750, 000 333, 070, 000 
Construction and equipment. --- 23, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 48, 000, 000 24, 250, 000 57, 800, 000 
Total appropriations _-...| 101, 100,000 80, 000, 000 181, 100, 000 48, 354, 000 485, 300, 000 
Transfers from Department of 
Re teria ighanooWnedn te clmacdm ee ieaes Kel sescecsccccced, SOEELO Nar engcity donee iedsscas tae. 
BR dc nnenconansnins tebuonnsibars bakes Sobeyakdcumieag PRIN Dees canneneeds diiabl~ paseo 
ef Stet eel hea dlgal-canaenwon doce SIE Co noncasunkiibetencactehan 
Navy (Vanguard) .-._.--...- Me Sibtiphs aici sis Lecasmcgdenesal Mite DME EOE ni sino ntren deh Gi ecw arse aaa: 
Army (JPL) Sor cc wk ta ete koe cere IE be newr<snevorkcs Bee Ss pao 
Total obligational author- | an +A aa 
a er eT Te. ee ee ee eee 335, 719, 532 48, 354, 000 485, 300, 000 
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1960 


Salaries and expenses, fiscal years 1959 and 1960 





1959 

NASA headquarters. -............-----.-----| 336 
Langley Research Center ------ ie Ere te 3, 333 
Ames Research Center_.........-..-.--------| 1,509 
Lewis Research Center... ...-........-----.- | 2,828 
High-speed flight station_.._..-....-..------- 322 
See SnnGGes GOUNNOT...... .... ewes stwe 527 
Pilotiess aircraft station ----......--.--.----- 97 
Patrick Office ____ Pe ghia ata 3 
Western Coordination Office..........--.-_-. | 4 
Wright-Patterson Liaison Office-----.-.---.-- 2 

I hiait he eatin greens | 8, 961 





Funded under “‘Research and dev: elopment” ; 


| 


Number of employees 





Total appropriation....<................ 











__| 1959 allot- 


} ments 
1960 jChange, 

486 | +150 | $4, 864, 850 
3, 333 |.-------| 30, 683, 000 
1, 509 |...----.| 16, 487, 150 
eee 1 --<=- ce» 27, 606, 000 

See }-vJ54.3- 2, 833, 100 
1,247 | +720 | 2,639,600 

250 | +153 | 1,241,920 | 

Dh onecwes 27, 400 | 

8 | +4 49, 605 

B tanionees 21, 375 | 
9,988 |+1,027 | 86, 454, 000 


1960 esti- 
mates 


$6, 409, 000 
32, 724, 000 
18, 352, 000 
31, 733, 000 
3, 354, 000 
14, 744, 750 
3, 626, 000 
55, 250 

80, 000 

22, 000 





| 111, 100, 000 
|— 16, 670, 000 








.-...|!86, 454,000 | 94, 430, 000 


1 Includes anticipated supplemental (classified pay act increase) in the amount of $3,354,000. 
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268 
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277 
279 
281 
284 
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Research and development programs, fiscal years 1959 and 1960 





1°a } 
| 


i 
Program 


cpa an -| 


Aircraft, missile, and spacecraft research: } 
Support of NASA plant 
Support of JPL plant 
Research contracts -- 


| Scientific investigations in space: 


Sounding rockets __.----- 
Scientific satellites _. - - a 
Lunar probes. .-...----.--- 
Deep-space probes ee 
Vanguard program --- . romewwoy 
Satellite applications investigations: 
Meteorology : 
Communications aa ui es 
Space operations technology: | 
Manned space flight Peet cual 
Space rendezvous techniques - 


Space propulsion technology: a 


Solid-propellant rockets - 
High-energy-propellant rockets... f 
1,000,000 pound thrust single chamber engine = 
Nuclear rocket engines - - 
Space engines. _- : comet 
Auxiliary power units ____ eet 
Space systems technology: 
Advaneed vehicle systems cat Oe icweds 
Booster recovery systems__---- dic cuclt 
Orbiting space laboratories 
Supporting activities: Tracking and data acquisition . 
Vehicle development: 
Scout _--. 
Delta-_. th ee 
Wa Wahi cs esse cen 
Centaur_. 





Total, research and development ._- 


Fiscal year 1959 








Allotments |Supplemental 


$588, 800 
8, 156, 500 
3, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
23, 252, 000 
7, 720, 750 
17, 791, 000 
25, 541, 282 


2, 500, 000 


3, 460, 000 | 


37, 661, 200 | 


700, 000 | 
7, 000, 000 | 


10, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 
300, 000 


500, 000 | 


500, 000 
500, 000 


3, 300, 000 | 


6, 048, 000 | 


13, 800, 000 


22, 800, 000 | 


204, 619, 532 


$20, 750, 000 


"20, 750, 000. 











Fiseal year 
1960 estimates 


$16, 670, 000 
8, 156, 500 
5, 200, 000 


10, 000, 000 
22, 800, 000 
7, 140, 000 
6, 803, 500 


10, 800, 000 
4, 700, 000 


70, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
30, 200, 000 
8, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000: 


1, 500, 000 
1, 500, 000 
2, 000, 000 
11, 500, 000 


2, 000, 000 
13, 300, 000 
42, 800, 000 
41, 000, 000 


333, 070, 000 
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Construction and equipment programs, fiscal years 1959 and 1960 








Fiscal year 1959 











Fiscal year 




























































| 1960 regular 
| Appropriated|Supplemental| estimates 
estimates 
Langley Research Center (Hampton, Va.): 
Alterations to the thermal structures tunnel._...-...-...-- $745, 000 
Analytical computing equipment---........--.....------ 2, 645, 000 
Conversion of gust tunnel to noise research laboratory - - 315, 000 
Conversion of test cell to noise test facility. .............-. 290, 000 
Heater and vacuum system for gas dynamics laboratory--|-.-.-...-----.|-------------- 585, 000 
hota hein Serdar tics concn hints Ai as zh 350, 000 Nica wuiee cise eats 4, 580, 000 
Ames Research Center (Moffett Field, Calif.): ontwrte q 
IONE oe a i seis Sirs dle et eee bonmens b-olusids aeeataa ines 2, 505, 000 
Mass transfer cooling and aerody namics {¢ MNS cna cedlad i eaaeatl eect oneee sade 4, 050, 000 
i oa ret eee es See ow $790 O08 13*...-2 202 6, 555, 000 
Lewis Research Center (Cleveland, Ohio): _ a 
PRE NE ONG GUNRIIEN. bce ddccmeh bose nds dl ddsbalcbeeddesanscdedonansctbhas 6, 000, 000 
I i le data sell oo Loe ie baeial 605, 000 
ea, er ee ne Le eee era ceateciniaboioue os pease mbmmeas 250, 000 
DN BOI a oad onda CEs nn dole nos dep ie bccencésldentadlEpaes bee ae 5, 000 
Rg se 7,000,000 |_..-..-..4-2-. 6, 860, 000 
High-Speed Flight Station (Edwards, Calif.): r seal 
IN Oe aD a Rs a eal eek eS batnbet ndeuddecud 955, 000 
ACNE. oo amsidnmonsadinens inamsnneneonsi antennae seeming 350, 000 
NEE IN PIII ao oi. Slo sk ons a hacen cco ckoncdchohsct en del ladaseadd ranean 1, 500, 000 
BEE aa echncboutsaacht deca aeiddundasnbessasnpodeotounnls uacabenndnnduladgansmaowdbaas 2, 805, 000 
Space Projects Center (Beltsville, Md.): 
Central flight control and range memeeninaie Wet | oi Sek ci kate 3, 300, 000 
ne I SN oo dun dno Gnatwbhtnesvuaskes| wacbubdnehunachediemagn@ine td 6, 000, 000 
Instrument construction and installation laboratory -----| 3, 700, 000 
ce RE ee epee se Seen eae Fe ree ees De. hte ce eae hanes 1, 000, 000 
SNA UA Sabha dete ketch de nkdalidc deem te~ sisi lile | 3; 057, 000}. sick sk 14, 000, 000 
Pilotless Aircraft Station (Wallops Island, Va.) _-..--_- : IO cic og:<ciceianins kite bok eae eas 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory (Pasadena, Calif.): New facilities, 
improvements to existing facilities, and approximately 70 
I Oe akin ON Bees ea 
Pacific Missile “Range. (Point Arguello, Calif.): Launching 
facilities including flight vehicle assembly and checkout 
facility with equipment for special experiments----..........|....-...------]_------.------ 3, 000, 000 
Various locations: | 
Global range tracking and communication facilities and 
i ined a > ELEN Leone pail: AOS 8 8 Ale Ee SR 12, 050, 000 10, 000, 000 
cna Ger enouul wieeties. fc 5ir sill Sk deli. lis hid alls 2, 000, 000 
Propulsion development facilities. -..................-..--- tel ns ae ance 3, 200, 000 8, 000, 000 
TD vec ckcmnenticbbetnbann tae eeact heh tbls hedbs AA’ 15, 250, 000 20, 000, 000 
Domtumreiesk 3165 1 WO at as | 48,000,000 | 24, 250,000 | 57, 800, 000 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS IN BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Jounson. Is your letter to the chairman identical to your 


letter to me? 
Dr. GLENNAN. I believe it is in substa 
Senator Jonnson. Thank you, very m 
Dr. GLENNAN. Mr. 


nce, sir. 
uch. 


Chairman and members of the committee, 


I 


welcome this opportunity to appear before this committee for the 


first time. 


I am here to discuss H.R. 7978, which is now before you. 


I would point out again, Mr. Chairman, that while this bill is a 
supplemental appropriations bill, the full amount of NASA’s 1960 


appropriation is included in the bill. 


In particular, I want to discuss the crippling reductions in the budget 
requests of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration that 
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are embodied in H.R. 7978. These cuts, if sustained, would have 
disastrous consequences, and I am impelled to point them out. 

The degree of success or failure of the U.S. space effort, vis-a-vis 
that of the Russians, will be gravely influenced by what Congress 
decides in this crucial matter. 


SPACE LECISLATION MANDATE 


A year ago this month, the Congress passed the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act; unanimously in the House, overwhelmingly in 
the Senate. One of the chief mandates laid down in the legislation 
was: 

The preservation of the role of the United States as a leader in aeronautical 
and space science and technology * * * 

During later hearings on our fiscal 1959 budget request, some 
Members of Congress raised serious questions about our not having 
requested far greater sums than we felt, after careful study, that we 
needed to organize NASA and initiate its programs. 

What has happened since then to give anyone a sense of 
complacency? 

For I can only interpret the action of the House as an indication of 
a lessening in the sense of urgency which has been expressed so often 
on the floor and in committee. 

Have we, who started serious work in the space field 6 or 7 years 
after the Soviets were pouring unlimited funds and their best brains 
into the drive to dominance in space, suddenly achieved some 
enormous advantage? 

If so, I would like to know about it. I would sleep better at night. 

Or has it come about in some way that we know that the Soviet 
satellites and space probes, which our scientific devices have tracked 
and reported, were somehow gigantic hoaxes? 


RUSSIAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


Members of the committee, tracking devices such as ours are not 
easily misled. We believe that the Russians have done exactly what 
they have announced they have done. And perhaps they have 
achieved much more than they have revealed. 

Wholesale expression of congressional support for NASA was evident 
until very recently. Today the situation is strangely changed. 
NASA is faced, not with having to decline a plethora of funds, but 
with the prospect that vital projects will have to be curtailed or even 
put on the shelf because funds for them are being denied. 

I will not be challenged when I say that the United States must 
bend every effort to achieve a position of leadership in the space field. 
And we are all agreed that leadership in a race where there are only 
two participants cannot conceivably mean running second. 


NEED FOR FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL 


I do not have to tell you that we must have the facilities to exert 
that leadership. Also, we must have the men, and we must have the 
money necessary to do the task. 

The goal all of us seek, U.S. supremacy in space, was set by Con- 
gress last year and’reaffirmed this year when Congress authorized the * 
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‘ull NASA budget request. This authorization reflected the aware- 
ness of Congress that we cannot win the race in which we are engaged 
during this turning point in history should we be deprived of the all-out 
support of our legislators. 

Therefore, I request, with all the earnestness I can muster, that the 
cuts in the NASA budget be fully restored. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


The reductions in the NASA budget total $68,225,000. They 
represent cuts both in the $45 million supplemental budget request 
for fiscal 1959 and from our $485,300,000 budget request for fiscal 
1960. Actions in the House caused the reductions. 

First, the House Committee on Appropriations cut the combined 
requests by a total of $45,500,000. 

Second, technical points of order passed during debate in the 
House resulted in a further reduction of $22,725,000 in both requests. 

I am urging the members of this committee to make full restoration 
because to sustain those cuts or to compromise them will hamstring 
the U.S. space program. 

Moreover, if the Congress slices an already lean NASA budget at a 
time when this Nation has barely begun its space effort, the world 
will conclude that the United States is having second thoughts about 
facing the Communist challenge in this field. 

Realistically, a research and development program of the complexity 
and magnitude of this one cannot be turned on and off at a moment’s 
notice. Having made the decision to enter the race, and for many 
other important reasons, we must pursue with vigor an imaginative, 
well-planned program. 

Well aware of the implications of the Russians’ commanding 
space lead, Congress created NASA last year round the nucleus of the 
highly respected National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics which 
had been serving the military services and the aircraft industry for 43 
years. 

Our agency became operative on October 1, 1958, 1 year after 
Sputnik I began beeping ominously overhead. With NACA personnel 
and facilities, we were off to a good, if late, start. 

From the outset, both Houses of Congress have given us the strong- 
est possible support. House and Senate space committees have 
devoted many weeks of hearings to our problems and programs. 

The House Committee on Science and Astronautics has heard 300 
witnesses from NASA, the military services, and private industry 
during 70 days of hearings so far this year. 


AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences has: 
devoted a great amount of its busy schedule to NASA’s program and 
the Nation’s space effort. 

In connection with our 1960 budget, the committee has published 
technical hearings of NASA work which are the most comprebensive, 
understandable, and educational documents on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s aeronautical and space activities that exist today. 

Both Houses of Congress have this year overwhelmingly approved 
the requested authorizations ‘for our 1959 supplemental and fiscal 
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1960 appropriations. Consequently, I am unable to grasp the reasons 
for the House cut. 

As Administrator, I have resisted the temptation to indulge in 
Sunday supplement speculation about the coming wonders of space 
exploration. I have been doing my utmost to see to it that the 
taxpayers’ money is spent wisely as we venture into this new realm 
and reap its benefits. 


HIGH COST OF SPACE RESEARCH 


I have made it a point, however, to be explicit with the Congress 
about the inevitable costliness of space research. Repeatedly I have 
stressed during congressional hearings that NASA budgets will grow 
in the years ahead. 

At the same time, I have tried to convey my deep conviction that 
space research holds the promise that it may soon be paying for itself 
many times over in tangible economic benefits. We have every right 
to count on developments in satellite meteorology, communications, 
navigation, and geodetics that will dramatically affect the lives 
of all of us. 

Taking these considerations into account, last year we put together 
a budget for fiscal 1960 which we felt would get us well into space 
exploration. 

As has been said time and time again, inventions are not conceived 
on schedule, and vast sums of money, spent without adequate thought 
and planning, particularly in the early phases of a program, may 
hinder rather than facilitate projects. 

Because space technology is an expensive, fluid affair, it requires 
continuous review. 

Since January, when the President submitted our fiscal 1960 
budget request, we have found means to get considerably more space 
mileage per dollar in some areas than originally had seemed possible. 
We have also discovered that others of our programs will cost more 
than our original estimates. 

When we prepared our first budget estimates back in November 
1958, we based our space flight program upon Juno II and Thor-Able 
boosters. 

Our studies have taught us, however, that future reliance upon 
these vehicles would be uneconomical, in fact, that it is almost im- 
possible to justify their use because of their limited load-carrying 
capacity and lack of versatility. We will, of course, use them for 
special purpose tasks in connection with particular projects already 
underway. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THOR-DELTAS, VEGA, AND CENTAURS 


However, building on the technology developed out of the missile 
program, we have initiated development of Thor-Deltas, Vega, and 
Centaurs, which, within 2 years, will enable us to launch much larger 
scientific payloads far more efficiently and cheaply. 

This decision required that we pare our funds for basic research 
and for other activities. Subsequent studies have also indicated the 
need for additional tracking and data reduction installations and for 
the immediate modernization of existing stations. To meet this need, 
we have again had to trim elsewhere in the budget. 
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COMPLEXITY OF NEW TECHNOLOGY 


Adjustments like these are by no means’ unusual in a research 
rogram, particularly as we work at the frontiers of a new technology. 
We must deal with a new order of complexity and cost. 

We need to build and manage systems that are more than global in 
scope. Organization of the myriad components into a working whole 
is a staggering task. 

At one and the same time, we find that advances of science generate 
a flood of new proposals and an unprecedented rate of obsolescence, 
thus making appraisal, selection, and phasing more and more difficult 
and complex. Direction and control of technology has become one 
of today’s most pressing managerial challenges. 

As I brought out earlier, our present budget has no slack whatsoever. 

As further evidence of our tight belts, I would like to state that we 
do not have a single “backup” vehicle for any of our scientific experi- 
ments. Each must be a one-shot affair, and if the booster malfunc- 
tions, we will simply have to lay the experiment aside. 


RESEARCH CENTERS 


Before spelling out for you just what this cut will mean to our 
program, I would like to point out that our research centers, which 
are deeply involved in aeronautical as well as space research, account 
for slightly more than $100 million of our 1960 request. 

Here I refer to the research centers which came to us in the transfer 
from NACA to NASA. Actually, new money for the space field is 
somewhat less than $375 million. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Some or all of the large budget, long leadtime items in our space 

rogram, would be affected by the House action, if sustained. Here, 

in brief, is what the reduction could mean to our national space pro- 
gram in terms of time and progress: 


VEGA ROCKET PROPULSION SYSTEM 


1. The development of the Vega rocket propulsion system might 
have to be drastically cut back. A key vehicle in our future plans, 
Vega will be capable of placing more than 5,000 pounds in an earth 
orbit. It will be one of the first space vehicles capable of making 
extensive television surveys on the moon’s surface. 

It will also be used for communications satellite relay experiments 
and will have the capacity to launch two-man satellites. It will be 
our first which is capable of matching the payload lofting capability 
of the Soviets. 


CENTAUR SPACE VEHICLE 


2. In addition to cutting back Vega, we might have to retard 
Centaur, another key space vehicle which will be able to place more 
than 8,000 pounds in a 300-mile orbit and should be capable of soft- 
landing a 730-pound scientific payload on the moon. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, as well as NASA, has a strong interest in this vehicle. 
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MANNED EXPEDITION TO THE MOON 


3. We would have to eliminate or drastically reduce the $30 million 
needed for the 1-million-pound thrust, single-chamber engine. This 
is a long leadtime project to provide in about 6 years’ time propulsion 
units capable of 6 million pounds thrust. Only with this vehicle will 
it be possible to carry our manned expeditions to the moon and back. 
The budget cut will set this back at least 1 year. 

4. Among other long leadtime items on which we would have to 
reduce the pace is Project Rover which concerns the development of 
nuclear propulsion for space travel. 

5. We would have to delay completing additions to our tracking and 
data acquisition networks. 


PROJECT MERCURY 


6. Even our top-priority Project Mercury, the manned satellite 
project, would certainly be affected if we are to carry on with any 
semblance of a balanced program. ‘This, of course, would increase 
the probability of the Soviets scoring still another “beat” in this 
aspect of space exploration. 

Let me assure you that I am not crying ‘“Wolf.’? While we have 
not had the time to evaluate in detail the effect of the proposed cuts, 
it is clear that the items enumerated would be those most likely to be 
affected. 

REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL FUNDS 


A final, serious matter that I want to mention is the House action 
which reduced NASA’s request for personnel increases and supporting 
costs. 

You will recall that when the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics was absorbed by NASA, 8,044 employees were trans- 
ferred to the new agency. Along with the transfer went NACA’s 
heavy aeronautical research responsibilities. Since that time, only 
Ly employees have been added to carry the additional responsibi- 
ities. 

Now we have requested funds to employ an additional 1,027—a 
modest increase in view of NASA’s mission. The House cut this 
number of people by 15 percent. These people are urgently needed 
to help make up the time that has already been lost. And the manage- 
ment, the sensible management, of a budget of the size under con- 
sideration is done by people in adequate numbers and of high quality: 

We have said that we propose to limit the size of our own staff in 
favor of contracting a substantial part of the space program. But 
we need men for planning, contracting, and monitoring those contracts. 
And we must have a sufficiently large in-house operation to assure 
that we have people knowledgeable in the field to provide the technical 
judgment necessary to the development of sound program. Without 
= ageu to do the job, we will break our stride and fall even farther 

ack. 

The decision in this Nation’s space exploration program is up to the 
Congress. Whatever the decision you make, we will attempt to 
carry it out with diligence and devoted effort. 
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EFFECTS OF SPACE ACHIEVEMENTS 


The work we are now doing is an important instrument of inter- 
national prestige. By utilizing their space exploits as an instrument 
of power politics, the Russians have convinced a large segment of 
world opinion that success or failure in these experiments is a valid 
measure of our scientific progress and general cultural status, as op- 
posed to theirs. And there is no blinking the fact that the un- 
committed nations are influenced by space achievement. 

In conclusion I want to say that in my judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of the scientists and engineers who are with me here today, our 
1959 supplemental and 1960 budgets as originally submitted are sound 
and conservative. They cannot be reduced without placing in jeo- 
pardy some of our most important programs. 

Chairman Haypsn. Senator Dworshak, any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. Maybe one or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Glennan, I am very favorably impressed by your forthright 
statement. I think you are trying to justify the full amount of the 
budget and restoration of the cuts made by the House in a manner 
that we can understand. 


COOPERATION OF OTHER AGENCIES IN PROJECT ROVER 


I should like to ask you for a little information concerning Project 
Rover, to which you referred on page 8 of your statement. 

I am particularly concerned, without knowing much of the details 
of your new agency, to what extent you are avoiding duplication or 
friction or delay in promoting projects like Project Rover for which 
other agencies of the Government may have partial responsibility. 

I think in this case that the Air Force and the Atomic Energy 
Commission are interested in this particular project. Is that true? 

Dr. GLENNAN. Senator Dworshak, the AEC is the only other agency 
which is interested in that project. The Air Force interest was trans- 
ferred to NASA by Executive order. 

Senator DworsHak. How recently? 

Dr. GLENNAN. On October 1, 1958. 

We are supporting the other than nuclear parts of the project and 
cooperating fully with the Atomic Energy Commission in this activity. 

There is no competition here. There is complete cooperation. In 
fact they are spending some of the money which we are allocating to 
them. This indicates that a real cooperative program is being 
developed here. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are you spending any of the money which 
was originally appropriated for the AEC for Project Rover? 

Dr. GLENNAN. No. ; 

Senator Dworsuak. All the funds are being appropriated to your 
agency? 

Dr. GLenNAN. In that Executive order there was transferred to us 
some Air Force money which has been expended by us or transferred 
to the AEC in the past fiscal year. The AEC is funding its own ac- 
tivities in Project Rover, but we are transferring to them some small 
portion of the funds which we are funding here because it is better for 
them to do some of the contracting directly than as though we entered 
into it as a second party. 
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AEC RESEARCH 


Senator DworsHax. Much of the research for Project Rover is 
being done by AEC? 

Dr. Guennan. Practically all of it. Ours is in the supporting 
facilities. 

Senator Dworssax. And supplementing their work. 

You have full coordination, so that there is no unnecessary expendi- 
ture of funds and no retardation of the entire program? 

Dr. Guennan. Absolutely none, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Of course, I mention that, not because I am 
particularly suspicious of any of your programing, ‘but rather because 
the Appropriations Committee has seen the distressful results of 
unnecessary competition and the lack of full integration in the hand- 
ling of the missiles program, and I have been creatly disappointed 
that in planning some of these new programs we do not have a better 
understanding on the part of the agencies which supervise this plan- 
ning, and especially when there is a dual responsibility. 

I hope that your agency will recognize that we can ill afford to 
waste any time and that you will continue vigorously the efforts to 
expedite consideration of such programs as Project Rover. 

Dr. Guennan. That we will do and I would say to you, Senator, 
that this is one of the very best examples of cooperation we have. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypren. Senator Robertson. 


WALLOPS ISLAND FACILITY 


Senator Rospertson. I would like to ask the doctor one or two 
questions about his progress over on the eastern shore of Virginia. 

The doctor knows I have been interested in the Wallops Island 
construction employment at Chincoteague. The Navy gave up 
Chincoteague Base so that your agency could expand somewhat 
beyond what you had reasonably contemplated at Wallops Island. 

How are you progressing with the construction of the Wallops 
Island facility? 

Dr. DrypeEn. I can answer in general. 

Senator, the construction at Wallops Island consists of the building 
of a causeway and some launching pads and some mounts for radar. 
These are obligated and well underway. 

Certain construction which had been contemplated there before 
Chincoteague was available was not gone ahead with. We took 
possesion from the Navy on July 1 of this year officially and we have 
under way the modifieation of some buildings at Chincoteague for 
our use. 

These plans of course will be transmitted to the Senate and House 
Space Committees before their full implementation. 

‘The employment at. Wallops will go up some, but not by any very 
large amount. 

nator Rosertson. You then have eliminated $25 million of 
construction you had planned at Wallops Island, was it? 

Dr. Guennan. No, sir. 
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Senator Rospertson. I am not talking about the causeway, but you 


had a construction program on Wallops Island that was approved in 
our supplemental last year. 


Mr. Uumer. A $21 million item, sir. 

We currently have allotted to that program about $18 million and 
that sum is being placed under contract. About $6 million of it is 
under contract at the present time. 

There is a slight reprograming underway which will be submitted 
to the Congress shortly with respect to the Chincoteague facilities 
that Dr. Dryden spoke of, but at the moment, at least $16 million of 
this $18 million is planned for the Wallops Island-Chincoteague area. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Senator Ropertson. I understood that after you found you were 

oing to get this very much larger area at Chincoteague, you decided 

it would not be necessary to take as much as a hundred acres of the 
mainland opposite Wallops. 

Mr. Utmer. That is right. 

Senator Rospertson. Did you finally reach an agreement as to the 
amount to be taken that was reasonably satisfactory to the local 
people and County Board of Supervisors of Accomack County? 

Mr. Utmer. We did. It is a much smaller amount than we 
originally anticipated. I don’t have the exact figure, but will be glad 
to supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Our original estimate provided for the acquisition of 1,187 acres on the mainland, 
This estimate has since been reduced to 314 acres, 231 of which have been acquired. 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Ropertson. What about prospects for future employment, 
since you have taken over some of the experimental work? 

With the facilities and area previously used in the experimental 
work by the Navy there, is it likely that the number of employees 
that could use the housing that is going to be vacant when these Navy 
men move out will be a larger number than you originally contem- 
plated? 

Mr. Umer. There will be some increase in the area, sir. Approxi- 
mately 172 employees are on duty at the moment in the Wallops 
Island-Chincoteague area and NASA employment in the area is 
planned to go to 250 for the fiscal year 1960. 

Senator Rospertson. When an issue arises which you have in this 
supplement for additional employees, as to whether they shall be 
used there or used somewhere else, will you bear in mind the terrific 
loss that that community suffered when some 8,000 jobs were lost 
there when the Navy cut down and all the houses that were built to 
rent to the civilian personnel and try to offset that loss by giving a 
little favorable consideration in the assignment of personnel to the 
various places? 

Dr. GLENNAN. Senator, we certainly will keep this in mind. 

I know that you would recognize the technical nature of our program 
and the use to which various of our facilities may be put in particular 
areas of the program. But to the extent possible, we do feel a re- 
sponsibility in this very situation you speak of. 
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If you would care to, I would like to ask Mr. Siepert, who has done 
a good bit of work down there with the community and with the 
county board of supervisors, to testify. 

Senator Rosertson. Before he testifies, I gathered from your oral 
statement that in the future you have certain big projects and once 
you start a big project you want to keep on it until it is finished. 

Dr. Guennan. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. When you start a big project, you have the 
discretion of deciding where you are going to start it and if you start 
a big project and you are located at Wallops and Chincoteague, then 
there is a chance for employment while that project goes forward. 

I would be glad to hear from your assistant. 


EXTENT OF WALLOPS ISLAND FACILITY 


Mr. Srepert. Senator Robertson, the Wallops Island facility, before 
we got into our expanded mission in space, was a small rocket-launch- 
ing site for our Langley Research Center. We had only about 80 
people there. 

As we started to expand to handle the larger rockets that are needed 
in our research centers and to expand the ground support equipment 
for rocket missions that are tied to our space program, we have had 
to undertake the large construction program to which you addressed 
yourself earlier, some $21 million. 

This is the kind of construction, though, which does not create 
permanent operating jobs in large numbers. This work is in launching 
pads and tracking installations. Much of this goes in the ground 
and does not take many people to operate the facilities in the future. 


EFFECT ON COMMUNITY 


Our Wallops-Chincoteague staffing pattern goes to 250 people this 
year. I have been to the Chincoteague community talking with all 
the interested official groups there on a number of occasions. I think the 
community understands what the difficulty is in our trying to duplicate 
in any sense the kind of employment that the Navy had when it was 
operating a large number of aircraft out of Chincoteague as a tactical 
base. 

They have asked us, ‘‘How big will this station go in the future?” 
We have felt that it is necessary for NASA to be as frank as it can be 
with this community which has a desperate problem of adjustment. 
We are trying to heip them solve the problem, but with a frankness 
that we are obligated to tell the kind of rocket launching operations 
which will go off Wallops and Chincoteague will never amount to large 
employment. It is 250 jobs next year. 

Conceivably, this could go to 300 or 400 people, but that is about 
the order of magnitude that is involved, because the furiction of that 
station is a very peculiar one in our total research program. The 
function of the Wallops staff is to see that when all the research work 
has been done on a payload or on a rocket vehicle, that it is fired 
properly from that site and that they get the data back on the per- 
formance of that rocket. This type of activity does not require large 
employment, unfortunately. 

Senator RoBEerTSON. Since you have visited in that section of the 
Old Dominion, you have learned, of course, that they know the art of 
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gracious living over there and that two of the main sources of employ- 
ment are the farming, and they raise a wide variety of vegetables, 
and the fishery industry. They have no big manufacturing industry 
over there. 

Mr. S1ererT. The community mainly depends on farming, oysters, 
crabs, and chickens. 

Senator Rosertson. That is right. 

There is just one other question I want to ask Dr. Glennan. 


DISPOSAL OF FISSIONABLE WASTE 


They are very much disturbed over a rumor, and I hope it is just 
a rumor, that there is a plan to dump fissionable waste out in the 
Atlantic Ocean that might destroy their fishing resources. 

Dr. GuennaNn. There would be nothing to such a rumor that I 
could identify in any way. We would have no control over an activity 
of this kind and have no plans in that area at all. 

Senator Ropertson. However, you could take action if anybody 


contemplated such by pointing out the damage that would be done, 
could you not? 


Dr. GLENNAN. We certainly could. 

Senator Ropertson. And you certainly would not approve dump- 
ing it there and ruining our fisheries? 

Dr. GLENNAN. We certainly would not. 

Senator Roperrson. And so far as your agency is concerned, you 
have no plan to use that as a dumping ground? 

Dr. GLENNAN. None whatsoever. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypren. Do you have any questions, Senator Allott? 

Senator ALLorr. Just one or two. 

Dr. Glennan, perhaps if I was a member of this NASA committee, 
I would understand the question I am just about to ask you 


MILITARY DEVELOPMENT IN MISSILE FIELD 


The one thought that I would like to get cleared up in my mind is 
this: Just where does the activity of the various Army, Air Force, 
and Navy development in the missile field, including the engine field, 
end and where do you take up? 

Dr. GLennan. Senator Allott, in every launching that we presently 
have, we utilize as a base booster one or the other of militarily devel- 
oped vehicles, such as the Thor, or the Atlas, and the Jupiter, and we 
do not in any way plan to deve ‘lop a booster which would become a 
missile for the armed services. 

As time goes on, we find it necessary to develop particular rockets 
to serve as second stages for presently available base boosters, such 
as the Atlas rockets which are proportioned exactly to give us the 
maximum possible thrust. This we do in cooperation with the armed 
services, using in some instances their facilities to monitor our con- 
tracts or to carry out some of the contracting officer operations, and 
almost always using contractors who are also contractors to the armed 
services. 

There are in being today two large vehicle contracts, one called 
the Saturn, which is being supported by ARPA in the offices of the 
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Secretary of Defense, being built by the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
at Huntsville. We have an interest in this. 

We have a technical interest in it. We are not funding any portion 
of that base booster project, but we will be concerned with providing 
for them some upper stages as time goes on. 


CONTRACT FOR LARGE ENGINE 


There is one other large engine contract which is the million and a 
half pound thrust, single-chamber engine which we have full responsi- 
bility for and which is under contract now to the North American 
Aviation Division Rocketdyne. 

Senator AtLorr. While you are utilizing at the present time the 
basic rockets that have been developed, you envision in the future 
that the function would be to develop your own equipment and this 
would be the trend of your activity? 

For instance, you have stated that it would be your purpose to 
develop the million and a half pound thrust rocket through Rocket- 
dyne and for your purposes, and then you would be in the position of 
the primary supplier for the military; is that right? 

Dr. GLENNAN. For the space business this might be said to be the 
fact. We simply have the technical responsibility and take the 
funding responsibility for that development. 

The development, however, is again a cooperative one with the 
armed services and they will use this vehicle very probably in some 
of their own military space activities. 


FUNCTION OF TITAN~ MISSILE 


Senator ALtotr. Where does the Titan fit in in this program? 

Dr. Guennan. The Titan is a military missile, ICBM class. It is 
presently conceived of as the second stage in the Saturn vehicle which 
uses the clustered rockets and the first stage being developed by 
ABMA. 

Senator ALtLotr. Then, although you are only concerned now with 
the application and the development of second stage, or perhaps more 
for the purpose of space travel, it is conceivable that in these develop- 
ments, and the modification, for example, of military missiles, and the 
modification of your own, eventually I think would lead you into a 
complete different production than the military has? 

es GLENNAN. Yes, I think this is reasonably the case, Senator 
Allott. 

I would point out that this would not lead us into what I would 
call any large-scale production. ‘These are vehicles which have to do 
a particular mission which is substantially different from the missile 
mission, and to the extent that we take on responsibility for this kind 
of activity, we are satisfying the needs of our program, but are also 
concerned with the needs of the military space program. 

I point out that it is the space program of the military that is tied 
together with ours, not the missile program. 

Senator AtLtotr. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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TRAVEL FUNDS 


Chairman HaypEen. Doctor, I suppose the best way to proceed is 
to consider your recommended changes in the bill in the order in which 
you have placed them here, and No. 1 relates to page 3, line 4, to 
strike out $2,885,000” and insert ‘$3,181,000’, which I believe 
relates to travel funds. 

Dr. GLENNAN. That is right, sir. 

Would you like to speak to this Mr. Ulmer? 

Mr. Utmer. Mr. Chairman, the amount of $3,181,000 included in 
the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1960 covers the requirements 
for domestic and foreign travel for the entire NASA for the full fiscal 
year. While this does involve an increase over the typical amounts of 
travel that you have been used to hearing about for the NACA, the 
need for the increase is primarily because of the worldwide character 
of the NASA operation as compared to the domestic operations of 
the NACA. 

In attempting to arrive at what was a reasonable travel estimate 
for 1960, we quite frankly had a very difficult task. We had the 
NACA experience which averaged somewhat in the order of $100 per 
man per year. 

We had the experience of the people who had been responsible for 
the Vanguard program and their travel estimates ran somewhat in 
the neighborhood of $2,800 per year. 

Between those two guidelines we tried to work out a reasonable 
travel estimate. We think the $3,181,000 is reasonable. It averages 
out somewhat on the order of $300 per man per year. 

When we have had a full year of operation we believe we will be 
able to come in with an estimate that perhaps is a little more fully 
supported than this $3,181,000, but at the moment, in view of the 
needs that we see in 1960 in connection particularly with the world- 
wide tracking operations in connection with the space program, we 
earnestly request restoration of this item. 

If the authority is not required throughout the year in our opera- 
tions, we certainly will not use it. But we would like the protection 
of having this authority available if our needs demand it. 


TRACKING STATIONS 


Dr. GLENNAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to that the fact 
that the developments in project Mercury, for instance, and in some 
of our other satellite programs, but particularly in Project Mercury, 
are calling for the establishment of a number of additional tracking 
stations around the world, and it just takes time and travel to get to 
those places. 

We have negotiations with those governments carried on in co- 
operation with the State Department. Then we have to build some 
of the stations. We will have to man the stations and it just takes 
that kind of money to do this. 


REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


Chairman Haypen. If there are no further comments on recom- 
mendation No. 1, we will pass on to change No. 2, which is to strike 
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out the “$91,400,000”, which is a denial of salary for 150 of the re- 
quested 1,027 employees, which is a 10 percent cut. 

Dr. GLeENNAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Siepert, 
our Director of Business Administration, to describe the effects of 
this cut and what it is we would like the committee to do. 

Mr. Stepert. Mr. Chairman, I apologize that this is a complicated 
chart, but we hope to make clear what is a complicated situation. 

The cut of positions, representing some 15 percent of new positions, 
hits us in a way that would greatly cripple our possibilities of carrying 
our a really high quality program at the levels that we have requested. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for a cut of this sort arises from the 
position that committees often take when they deal with a brand new 
agency, and they recognize the natural slippage in terms of a program, 
assuming that it can staff up on a very fast schedule. 

This chart points out that we are not a brand new agency and that 
we were building on a base of just under 8,000 employees, who were 
here on the job and contributing to that program. 

(The chart referred to appears on facing page.) 


EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN NACA FUNCTIONS 


Chairman Haypren. Where were they employed? 

Dr. GLENNAN. These were employed in the NACA laboratories, 
Langley in Virginia, Lewis at Cleveland, Ames near Palo Alto, Calif., 
and Edwards High Speed Flight Station, Edwards, Calif. 

These were the principal areas carrying on the work that had been 
begun as far back as 40 years ago. 

The act setting up the first appropriation for NASA gave us 8,900 
positions and when we started operations October 1, there were 900 
vacancies. We had money in our budget to staff at the increasing 
level shown in this red dotted line. 

Our actual ability to staff is represented by the number of people 
who came on board, and these are all in color. 

You will notice that we stayed very close to our available money 
and in fact have finished June 30 in the closest fight with the position 
numbers that I may say I have encountered in the some 20 years that 
I have been in the Government. 

Let me describe them this way: That in addition to these positions 
here under NASA funds, we acquired by transfer another project; 
that is, the Vanguard NRL project, and positions that were tied in 
that program, making a total possible that we can put on of 9,361 jobs. 

As of June 30, we have only 31 jobs in our original complement which 
are out on recruitment, out of some 9,000, and we have 44 jobs of the 
400 from NRL. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


Let me move the situation 9 days into the budget year that we are 
discussing before this committee. Knowing that this was so tight, 
we have hired engineers and technical people, telling them, ‘‘We can’t 
put you on June 30. We will have to put you on in our complement 
for next year.” 

I show here that the number of people on board 9 ‘days later, plus 
those for whom we have made entrance on duty commitments, is at 
this level, so that for the balance of this year we have a recruitment 
ahead of us of only 623 jobs. 
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Our experience coming up this ladder here clearly indicates that 
we can certainly meet this recruitment. Our problem is rather of a 
different kind. 


CONTRACTING PROGRAM 


We are having to consider very seriously how we can do the job 
we have taken on for ourselves with this staffing strength that is here. 
Our principal concern here is the fact that we have taken on a very 
large contracting program. We have let these contracts and we 
would like to show you the progress on that later. We have let these 
contracts and it is now our job in this year to see that we get full 
value on those contract dollars, and this takes contracting people, it 
takes technical monitoring people, and frankly, we do not have an 
adequate number in this complement that is represented here. 

From our standpoint then, it is vital that we get all these jobs back. 

To do less, we just don’t see how we could run the railroad. 

Are there any questions? 

Chairman Haypen. The chart will be included in the record. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 33.) 


SUPPORT FUNDS 


Dr. Gurennan. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
amount cut here does not represent salaries alone, but also the sup- 
port, the 10-pereent cut in the support that would go with our total 
complement of personnel. We think it should be restored. 

Chairman Hayprn. Senator Allott. 

Senator AtLorr. What has become of the functions of the NACA? 

Were they taken over by FAA? 

Dr. GLENNAN. No, sir; the function of the NACA has continued 
with NASA exactly as it has been in the past. 

Our research centers have 8,000 people in them, just about what we 
had when we started a year ago. We continued aeronautic research 
and space research in those centers. 


EXPANSION OF NACA CONCEPT 


Senator Attort. What you have done is expanded the origina 
concept of NACA? 

Would that be a fair statement? 

Dr. GLENNAN. Senator Allott, that is exactly it, and we had 8,000 
employees to do a hundred-million-dollar job. We are now attempting 
to do a five-hundred-million-dollar job with 2,000 more employees. 

Senator Attorr. You are doing the same functions with the 8,000 
that they did before under NACA? 

Dr. GuenNAN. That is right, sir. 

Senator Atuorr. And these additionals over your blue there on 
your chart, which is the lowest category, are the people that you are 
utilizing to perform actually the functions of NASA as we ordinarily 
think of it? 

Dr. GLENNAN. That is correct, with the one exception or addition, 
sir, that we have under contract to us the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Pasadena, which has about 2,300 or 2,400 employees there, but 
about half of them are this year on space activity; the other half 
finishing an Army contract in the missile field. 

Senator Atuorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The next item is on the ‘Research and de- 
velopment,’’ recommended change No. 3. 

Between lines 18 and 19, insert the following provision: 

For additional amount for ‘‘Research and development,’’ as authorized by 
Public Law 86-12, $20,750,000 to remain available until expended. 

The House deleted the entire item from the bill on a point of order, 
and you state that this item is for the Project Mercury? 

Dr. GLENNAN. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Proceed. 

Dr. GLENNAN. May I ask Dr. Dryden to speak on this particular 
matter? 

OBJECTIVES OF PROJECT MERCURY 


Dr. Drypen. I think, Mr. Chairman, it might be well to review 
for the committee what Project Mercury is. I will try to make it 
relatively brief. 

The general objectives of Project Mercury are to begin the manned 
exploration of space, to begin on this pathway which in the distant 
future leads to putting man on the moon, and so forth. 

Its specific object is to put man in a satellite or orbit around the 
earth, to study the response of man to the environment to see what 
sort of tasks he can perform, and, of course, to develop the technology 
to recover him safely. 

As has been mentioned, this project has the highest national priority, 
equivalent to that of the ballistic missiles program, and for reasons 
that all of you understand, I think I need not dwell on them. 

The operational plan of Project Mercury is to substitute for the 
nose cone of a ballistic missile, specifically the ATLAS, a capsule, 
which I will show you in detail in a moment, containing the man, with 
this ATLAS booster to fire the capsule into orbit around the earth 
and then to recover it safely. This is the simplest technical approach 
that has been thought of by any group. It relies to the greatest 
extent possible on current technology so that we can do this job just 
as fast as possible. 

We put this orbit at about 100 miles, mainly because of the capacity 
of the booster, but also this avoids the question of the radiation that is 
further out into space. We content ourselves at the moment with one 
orbit, or perhaps several lasting no more than a day, so that the 
environmental systems that we now have are adequate for the job. 
Our principal problems are the technology of recovery, using again our 
ballistic missiles nose cone experience on the heat shield. 

We plan to instrument the man to see how the weightlessness of 
space affects him, and study his blood pressure, and all the rest of it, 
give him certain jobs to do and see how capably he performs in space. 


MANNED EXPLORATION OF SPACE 


This is the first step in the manned exploration of space. 

I am coming back to this in a moment, but here is a picture of the 
capsule itself. 

(The picture referred to follows:) 
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PRESSURE VESSEL FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 


There is a pressure vessel in which the environment necessary for 
the health and comfort of the man can be maintained. He is sup- 
ported in this rather unusual fashion on a couch in order to cope with 
the accelerations of launching and the decelerations which he will 
encounter on reentering the atmosphere. 

When a man is supported in this particular way, he can withstand 
very high accelerations, and this bas been demonstrated in actual 
tests on a number of people in a Navy centrifuge at Johnsville. 

The capsule contains within it a communications system and a 
navigation periscope. Its altitude must be controlled for reasons 
which you will see in a moment when you return to the other chart. 
There are jets of gas controlled by the autopilot system or which can 
be manually controlled, which can place the capsule in any altitude 
with respect to its path. 


REENTRY INTO EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE 


In order to come down again, it is necessary to slow up the capsule 
in its orbit. That is done by retrorockets which are at this point to 
protect the man in the reentry from the heat that is developed. 
There is a heat shield on the lower surface. The final landing is 
made by means of parachutes. 

I think you will understand the mission a little better by coming 
back to the first chart, which shows the schematics of the operation, 
the firing from Cape Canaveral, the staging of the ATLAS from the 
two motors, falloff with a sustainer motor continuing. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 38.) 


ESCAPE MECHANISM 


There is provision for escape of the man in case of an accident on 
the launching pad or before obtaining orbit. That is the purpose of 
this little A-frame on the front with a rocket. Very simply, if there 
is any difficulty, this rocket can be fired to raise the capsule away 
from the booster to a high enough altitude for the final landing system 
to operate. 

As the missile gets higher in the atmosphere, that system is no 
longer necessary and is discarded. 

e finally come to the injection orbit and the separation of the 
capsule from the booster. 

If you remember the other picture, the heat shield was on the bot- 
tom, for several reasons: 

One, to help out in case of any accident on the booster to protect 
him from heat. Partly because of the dimension, it is necessary for 
the attitude to be changed so that the blunted end is first. 

While he is in orbit, he will be tracked by equipment on the ground, 
which I will explain ina moment. We will have communication with 
him, and also television with relation to conditions of the capsule and 
the conditions of the man. 

At the proper time, the retrorockets will be fired and the capsule 
will spiral in. This diagram gives you too erroneous an impression 


of the steepness of the reentry. It actually is a very gentle one until 
the final stages. 
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LANDING BY PARACHUTE 


After the retrorockets are no longer needed, they are discarded. 
The capsule enters the atmosphere. There is first a small parachute 
that is deployed at about 66,000 feet which slows down the capsule. 

The final parachute is opened at something in the order of 10,000 
feet, reducing the landing speed about 30 feet a second. The normal 
landing will be made in water. 

The final chart shows the flight path. This path is pretty well 
determined by the launching place. The launching is from Canaveral 
for a great many reasons. We need to take advantage of the rotation 
of the earth so as to fire in the general eastward direction. We fire 
slightly north and east, in the general direction of Bermuda, so that 
when the capsule comes around on its third orbit it will be over the 
area of the Atlantic Missile Range where recovery provisions can be 
made easiest. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 40.) 


TRACKING PROBLEM 


In order to communicate with this man to know where he is all 
the time, it is necessary to have stations, some of which are on ships, 
some of which are located on land in various parts of the world. 

You will later, if you like, have some further discussion of this 
tracking question. 

We go into such a project as this not by developing equipment and 
suddenly launching it into a satellite orbit. It is necessary to do a 
progressive series of tests, a buildup of experience. We have already 
completed some of the measurements necessary on this escape system 
and on the recovery system, the final recovery system. 

We will first use a booster combination which will impart a speed 
of about 6,000 feet per second to the capsule and carry it about 
160 miles down range. 

With this ccotieatan vehicle, we can study the performance of this 
escape system under the most severe conditions. We can simulate 
the last stages of the reentry, both at high and low angles of the 
capsule and with and without the damper connected, and we can 
qualify the final capsule with its equipment. We can qualify the 
environmental equipment by using animal flights with this first 
step which will be going on during the rest of this year. 


PROTECTION AGAINST AERODYNAMIC HEATING 


We will also do some qualifications tests, particularly on the 
protection against aerodynamic heating, by the use of Atlas boosters 
in ballistic flights over distances of about 1,800 or 1,900 miles. These 
tests are scheduled for the fall of this year. 

We will use the Redstone missile in other qualification tests and 
also in training the pilots, being able to give them the experience of 
the launching and its surroundings, 5 minutes of weightlessness, and 
in general the conditions of reentry with a deceleration in the order of 
10 or 11 g.’s. 
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The Redstone will take the capsule about 150 miles down range at 
an altitude over 100 miles. The Redstone missile was selected 
because it is stabilized by fins on the outside and so has natural 
‘aerodynamic stability which gives it an additional factor of safety in 
this early work. 

These tests are scheduled for summer or early fall of next year. 
By the end of next year we will be in a position to make orbital flights 
with the capsule unmanned, but perhaps with animals, and some- 
where around the end of next year or early 1961 we will be in a position 
to do manned orbital flight if everything has gone well. 


TRACKING NETWORK 


One of the important elements in the whole project is the establish- 
ment of this network to keep track of him, the working out and exer- 
cising of the means of location and recovery of the capsules. 

It is obvious that we cannot recover these capsules promptly 
practically all the time as we will not be ready to puta manin. This 
is a very brief description. 

I could of course talk for a very long time. 

So far as the budget is concerned, the 1959 supplemental budget 
carried $20,750,000 in the research and development item for this 
purpose and about $5% million for tracking, which we will discuss a 
little bit later. 

The 1960 budget carried $70 million in research and development 
for Project Mercury and about $7,145,000 C. & E., or a total of $103 
million for the 1959 and 1960 supplementals together. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The House omitted completely the 1959 supplemental tracking 
amount of $5% million. It cut the $20,750,000 by $2,750,000. It 
cut the 1960 R. & D. by 10 percent and reduced the C. & E. by 
$715,000, or about a 16-percent cut in the total amount of funds that 
would be available for Project Mercury. 

That very briefly is the situation. 

Chairman Haypen. When and from what agency was the Mercury 
project transferred to your administration? 

Dr. GLENNAN. It was not transferred from any agency, sir. It was 
originated by NASA last October. 

Chairman Haypren. Would it be proper for you to state how many 
times the Mercury has been launched and with or without complete 
success? 

Dr. GLtennan. As of the present time, Mr. Chairman, we have 
been having only a few test firings of portions of this system, that is, 
dropping the capsule out of airplanes to determine its aerodynamic 
stability, the effectiveness of the parachute recover systems, the effec- 
tiveness of the abort mechanism should there be a failure in the booster 
or some malfunction in some other part of the system. 


SCHEDULE OF TESTS 


We will start later this summer the first of the flights which will 
take place from Canaveral, simply lofting what we call a battleship 
version of the capsule to test out some of these same factors, but in 
now ballistic flight. 
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By the end of 1960 we will have completed, if our schedule is kept 
as presently planned, some 25 flights of this kind, all of them un- 


manned; some of them, however, carrying animals; all of them instru-: 


mented, and the last of those will be orbital flights of a capsule fully 
developed as it would be used in manned flight. 


RUSSIAN CAPABILITY 


Chairman HayprEn. Would it be proper for you to state the infor- 
mation you have as to what the Soviet Union has used as a like 
missile to accomplish like results? 

Dr. GLennaAN. Could I ask Dr. Dryden if he can speak to this with 
his greater knowledge of the international scientific scene? He may 
have more information. 

Chairman Haypen. If it is not proper to go-in the record, I do not 
want the question answered. 

Dr. Dryprn. This can go in the record. 

There have been published statements by Russian scientists that 
they would accomplish the manned satellite mission in somewhere 
between 2 and 5 years. There have been other rumors and discussions 
that they would do it much earlier. They have had the capability in 
the way of boosters longer than we have, so whether they have done 
this yet we do not know. 

What we know about their experiments is, they have done animal 
flights in sounding rockets, the most recent one of which was announced 
the other day. They are of course going down the same technical 
path that we are. They have the same problems to overcome. Per- 
haps they will be willing to take a little more of a risk with the man 
than we would like to take. 

We would like to make this msk as small as that of, say, a test pilot 
on a new airplane rather than just to shoot the works, so to speak, 
gambling with the life of the man. 

Chairman Haypren. The hour of 12 o’clock has arrived and if there 
are no further statements in regard to this particular project, I think 
we will stand in recess. 

Dr. Guennan. Could we take just 1 minute, Mr. Chairman, to 
finish the record on this? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

Dr. Guennan. I think, because there is some confusion with respect 
to the technicalities of the action of the House, I would ask Mr. Nunn, 
of our General Counsel’s office, to speak very briefly on this matter. 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

Mr. Nunn. Mr. Chairman, this is with reference to the recom- 
mended change No. 3 which we are considering. 


CLARIFICATION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


In addition to restoring the item substantially as it was originally 


requested, we are asking that the phrase, ‘“‘as authorized by Public 
Law 86-12,” be added to that language in place of the phrase, ‘‘fiscal 
year 1959.” 

The purpose is to clarify the intent of Congress in this way: As 
Senator Stennis said at the beginning, it was not intended that section 
4 of Public Law 86-45 should be regarded as repealing by implication 
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Public Law 86-12. Therefore, we have asked that this phrase, ‘‘as 
authorized by Public Law 86-12,” be added to this provision in order 
to make clear what the Congress intended. 

Those same remarks, Mr. Chairman, apply to our recommended 
change No. 10. 

Chairman Haypen. You are satisfied from a legal point of view 
that that will accomplish the result desired? 

Mr. Nunn. That is correct. We desire to make clear what we 
understand the original intent of Congress to be. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Chairman Haypen. If there is no further discussion on this recom- 
mended change, we will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning and then proceed with the hearing. 

Dr. GLENNAN. Phank you, sir. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p.m., Monday, July 13, 1959, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, July 14, 1949.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, New 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 


Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Robertson, Magnuson, Sten- 
nis, Saltonstall, Smith, and Dworshak. 


Also present: Senator Martin. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF DR. T. KEITH GLENNAN, ADMINISTRATOR; DR. 
HUGH L. DRYDEN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; ALBERT SIEPERT, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; ROBERT G. 
NUNN, JR., ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; RALPH E. ULMER, 
BUDGET OFFICER; DR. ABE SILVERSTEIN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
SPACE FLIGHT DEVELOPMENT; DR. JOHN HAGEN, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PROGRAM COORDINATION; DR. EDGAR M. 
CORTRIGHT, CHIEF, ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS; IRA 
ABBOTT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE 


RESEARCH; AND D. D. WYATT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF SPACE FLIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. 


Continuing from yesterday, I believe the next recommended change 
is No. 4. 


_ Page 3, line 21, after the word “equipment” insert “, and for other 
items of a capital nature as authorized by law,”. 


The House Committee on Appropriations eliminated this language. 
Please proceed to explain that. 


Dr. GuenNAN. May I ask Mr. Nunn, the Assistant General Counsel, 
to speak to that ? 


Chairman Haypen. All right. 

Mr. Nunn. Mr. Chairman, the recommended change is intended for 
purposes of clarification only. Let me explain. 

Public Law 86-45, the Administration’s 1960 Authorization Act, 
section 1, authorized the use of R. & D. funds for items of a capital 
nature other than land, which may be required for the performance 
of research and development contracts. 
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Now this authorization may be regarded, and in fact it is intended, 
as going beyond the language that is presently included in the R. & D. 
appropriation—namely, “repairs, alterations, minor construction,” and 
the term “equipment,” which are descriptive terms describing the pur- 
poses for which R. & D. appropriations may be used. 

The authorization act was intended to go beyond that and to au- 
thorize the use of R. & D. funds for any nonland capital items, in- 
cluding major construction, where necessary in connection with the 
performance of research and development contracts. 


AUTHORIZATION ACT 


Chairman Haypen. Can you quote the language of the act? 

Mr. Nunn. Public Law 45, section 1(b) reads as follows: 

Appropriations for “Research and development” may be used for any items of 
a-capital nature (other than acquisition of land) which may be required for 
the performance of research and development contracts: Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated for “Research and development” pursuant to this 
Act may be used for construction of any major facility, the estimated cost of 
which, including collateral equipment, exceeds $250,000, unless the Adminis- 
trator or his designee notifies the Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences of the Senate of the nature, location and estimated cost of such 
facility. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, you do not contemplate in this budget 
any item that will conflict with the authorization bill ? 

Mr. Nunn. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. No item of major construction is involved ? 

Mr. Nunn. None is contemplated now. This is the kind of antici- 
patory authority provided because you cannot tell what is going to 
come up in the course of events. 

Chairman Haypen. Was this language in the budget estimates? 

Mr. Nunn. The proposed language that we are requesting be re- 
stored ? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. That was in the President’s submission. 

Chairman Haypen. The President submitted it that way? 

Mr. Nunn. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. Then you have authority of law and a budget 
estimate for it. Thatis what I am trying to get at. 

Under those circumstances, did it go out on a point of order of 
the House? 

Mr. Nunn. No, sir. This was removed by the House committee. 
We do not know why. There was no explanation of it in the report. 
The purpose for restoring this language, as I said at the beginning, is 
merely to clarify the use to which appropriations for research and 
development may be put. 

In my opinion it is not necessary, as a matter of law, to have this 
language in the appropriation act. It is, however, desirable as a 
matter of clear expression, so that the research and development ap- 
propriations may be used as authorized without question. _ 

Dr. Grennan. It makes the appropriation identical with the au- 
thority. ’ 

Chairman Haynen. I think you have covered the subject. 
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Now, recommended change No. 5 reads: 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Page 3, line 24, after the word “Administration,” insert— 


including not to exceed $9,000 for representation allowances overseas and offi- 
cial entertainment expenses, to be expended upon the approval or authority of 
the Administrator ; 

The House deleted the entire provision on a point of order. 

Dr. GLenNAN. Mr. Chairman, the very wideflung nature of our 
activities now, bringing us into contact with people from foreign 
lands, both on their own soil and as their delegations may visit us 
here in Washington, does impose upon us some entertainment 
responsibilities. 

he Vanguard program, which was transferred to us last October, 
is a good case in point, 

Under that program a number of tracking stations were established 
in other parts of the world, and the Navy, through their funds, pro- 
vided this kind of entertainment allowance while they were the man- 
agers of the Vanguard program. Since we took over the Vanguard 
program, we have run into two or three situations where the reciprocal 
reception type of activities have been undertaken at the expense of 
our own people. 

We had a visitation here in Washington the other day from a dis- 
tinguished group in Britain. Perhaps there were 15 of them all 
told. Each of us dug into our own pockets to provide the funds to 
take this group to dinner, so that we might repay to them the kind of 
entertainment that they extended to us. This is a relatively small 
sum of money which would be used largely in connection with this 
international situation in which we find ourselves. 

Chairman Haypen. I might say that generally this committee has 
been sympathetic toward representation allowances largely because 
it believes that such expenditures should be absolutely required, that 
there is no reasonable way of avoiding them, and so long as there is a 
proper limitation on the amount that may be expended, this com- 
mittee usually allows it. 

What they will do on this one remains to be seen. 

Dr. GLeENNAN. Thank you, sir. 


PASSENGER VEHICLES 


Chairman Haypen. Recommended change No. 6 reads as follows: 
Page 3, line 25, strike out “thirty-two” and insert in lieu thereof “sixty-five”. 


The House Committee on Appropriations arbitrarily cut the required 
number of new passenger-carrying vehicles by 50 percent. 

ar. GLENNAN. Could I ask Mr. Ulmer to speak to this, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Umer. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
discuss both recommended change No. 6 and recommended change No. 
7, since they are very closely relied. 

Chairman Haypen. Recommended change No. 7 reads as follows: 


Page 4, line 1, strike out “nineteen” and insert in lieu thereof “thirty-eight”. 
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Mr. Utmer. Recommended change No. 7 relates to the number of 
vehicles that are for replacement purposes. 

Chairman Haypen. In the case of recommended change No. 7 the 
House reduced the number by 50 percent. 

Mr. Utmer. Yes, sir. 

At the time of our 1960 appropriation hearing before the House 
committee, the specific appropriation language for the 1960 bill had 
not yet been submitted by the administration. For that reason we 
did not have the opportunity before the House to discuss this particu- 
lar question of motor vehicle procurement and replacement. 

The 65 vehicles for which we are requesting procurement authority 
in 1960 are required at the existing NASA stations and at domestic 
and foreign tracking sites. 

Of the total of 65 being requested 38 are for replacement purposes 
and all of those 38 meet the prescribed GSA replacement standards. 

Chairman Haypen. How many vehicles do you have now? 

Mr. Umer. We have a total of 98 vehicles, sir, throughout the 
Agency. 

Chairman Haypen. Did you inherit them from other sources? 

Mr. Umer. We inherited some from the NACA when it became the 
NASA; we inherited another group with the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory when it was placed under NASA jurisdiction; and a third group 
came to us with the Vanguard progratn. 

Chairman Haypen. I think you ha‘ better put in the number from 
each agency. 

Mr. Utmer. That is fine, sir; I was going to ask permission 
to insert this table in the record, which outlines exactly the number 
of vehicles we have on hand and the number we are proposing to pro- 
cure at each activity. 

Chairman Haypven. That may be done 

(The table referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND Space ADMINISTRATION 


Statement of passenger motor vehicles 


On hand, Proposed procurements On hand, 





























start of end of 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 Replace- | Additions Total 1960 
ments 

NAGA Headquerters.................-.... EA diiawn ced Mi libncnas sawibeukuccinin nn 1 
Langley Research Center.............----- a 12 
Ames Research Center. -............--.---- Wes Meee baste nS Lats dbleee cack bie xu 6 
Lewis Research Center.............--.---- ll 2 3 5 14 
High-Speed Flight Station...............-- Pee Rheeas Misc ibn ad lone a ddakbng 3 

Goddard Space Flight Center: 
SPIES GORI oi ican cmmicconderinns 7 1 9 10 17 
RS ac cacbnccvesaseecnue 12 5 9 14 20 
RR EE  ccncntnenngcmunamdain 19 6 18 24 37 
Pilotless aircraft station. -............-... Se hig icmiiing thet Rennes aiiaacaten icles wibstiesacatun 4 
I I a i Demon sod 1 1 1 
PTE. we oniinadtectascsicccclohen © Wicca weesad 1 1 2 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory.............---- 41 30 4 34 45 
PA baghbeGadbiwecdcceeuesionecs 198 38 27 65 125 

1 Distribution by source: 
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Chairman Haypen. I think that is all the justification we need for 
that item. 
Recommended change No. 8 reads: 


Page 4, line 2, strike out “$318,675,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$333,- 
070,000”. 

The House Committee on Appropriations cut the total “Research 
and development” appropriation by 10 percent to $300 million. No 
basis for this cut was reported. The House restored $18,675,000 dur- 
ing the floor debate to partially compensate for the fiscal year 1959 
supplemental item which was deleted on a point of order. 

You may proceed. 

Dr. GLtenNAN. Mr. Chairman, on this item I would like your indul- 
gence in asking two or three members of the staff to present, in brief 
detail, the kind of activities which are to be covered under our “Re- 
search and development” appropriation. 

This is really the heart of the program, and the cuts proposed, 
which were on a straight 10 percent basis, gave us no indication of 
the reasons for it. 

I would like, in the strongest language I can muster, to assure you 
and the committee that the need for this money is valid, that the inter- 
vening period since we first proposed this budget has given us a great 
deal more information about the cost and the complexity of the pro- 
gram, and that the budget is now, in my opinion, much tighter than 
it really ought to be. 

Now, if I may, I would like at this point to ask Dr. Silverstein to 
speak, and to introduce one or two others who will follow him on this 
phase of the operation. 


BoosTER VEHICLE PROGRAM 


Dr. Sttverstern. Mr. Chairman, in our R. & D. program, one of 
the most vital elements to the national program is the creation of a 
new family of booster vehicles to carry our satellites and probes into 
space. 

YT think you must recall the Russian flights in which they were able 
to carry loads as high as 2,000 pounds into orbit, and 1,000 pounds 
close to the moon. None of our vehicles approach this capability 
for carrying a load. 

It has been expressed numerous times in our presentations before 
the committee that the greatest weakness in our program is our ina- 
bility to put large payloads into space because our vehicles are in 
some cases too small and in other cases too inflexible. 

Now, historically, you will remember that we started off into space 
during the International Geophysical Year with the construction of 
the Vanguard vehicle. Our aim was to put at least one satellite into 
orbit during the IGY. 

_This vehicle was under construction or under development at the 
time that the Russians put up Sputnik I in October of 1957. There 
was great pence for this country to fly a space vehicle and within 
a period of 4 months the Explorer I was created. It consisted of a 
Redstone booster with three upper stages of small solid rockets pro- 
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vided by the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. It was a very commendable 
performance. 

However, these and the ensuing vehicles have all essentially been 
contrived to provide a quick capability. Generally, we can say that 
these vehicles have very, very low payload capability. They are 
inflexible in their operational performance and they are very inefficient 
because, in terms of the weight of the vehicle, they can put only a 
very small payload into space. 

Now, as almost the first act of the NASA, we set up a group to work 
with the Defense Department to establish what we call the national 
booster program. This was to provide the Nation with a group of 
boosters that were designed specifically for space activities and which 
would serve jointly the needs of NASA and the Defense Department. 

I thought that very briefly I would run through the boosters that 
comprise the national booster program, showing you the characteristics 
of the vehicles and what they can accomplish. 


SCOUT VEHICLE 


The first of them is the Scout vehicle shown here. It is made up 
of four solid rocket stages with a takeoff weight of about 34,000 pounds 
and is capable of putting 150 to 200 pounds into a satellite orbit. 

(The chart referred to faces this page. ) 

Dr. Surverste1n. The principal characteristic of this vehicle, as com- 
pared with our other vehicles, is that it is made up of properly matched 
stages and can therefore put up many times as much as can some of 
our current, improperly matched vehicles of even larger size. More 
than that, it is designed to be an inexpensive satellite vehicle. Scout 
can be fired at a cost of around $500,000, which is about one-sixth 
of the cost of firing current vehicles. This low cost results from using 
existing solid rockets developed out of the program and then matching 
them properly. 

In addition, the launching of this vehicle and the logistics of han- 
dling it will be a great deal simpler. We intend to use the Scout in 
our international program because it involves none of our military 
boosters. 


DELTA VEHICLE 


The second vehicle of our national program is the Delta vehicle, 
based upon the Thor as its first-stage booster. The Thor is the inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile with which you are fairly familiar. 

e@ upper stages are taken from the Vanguard vehicle and are 
matched to the first stage. This vehicle has a refined guidance sys- 
tem to enable payloads to be put accurately into orbit, and has been 
designed so that we can achieve a hard landing of 100 pounds on the 
moon and put as much as 450 pounds into a satellite orbit. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 52.) 


VEGA VEHICLE 


Dr. Suiverstern. We come now to the third vehicle. You will note 
as we go through that the vehicles have increasing capabilities. Their 
availability is also further in the future. This vehicle is the Vega. 
The Vega uses the Atlas as its basic booster, which is, as you know, 
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the ICBM currently being fired. Vega has the capability of soft 
landing 430 pounds on the moon and of placing 5,800 pounds into a 
satellite orbit around the earth. 

(The chart referred to appears on the following page. ) 

Dr. StiversTe1n. This is the first of the vehicles that are contem- 
plated in the booster program that will match the performances al- 
ready demonstrated by the Russians. We hope to have this vehicle 
on a launching pad in a period of 15 months. It is made up, as I 
mentioned, of the Atlas as the first stage booster and on top of this 
we are adding two more stages. These stages are so matched to the 
Atlas so as to give us a very efficient vehicle for carrying a load. 


CENTAUR VEHICLE 


The next vehicle is, in a sense, similar to the Vega, but introduces a 
new concept into our program for the first time. 

This chart of advanced boosters shows the Vega here which I have 
just described, and here is the vehicle we call the Centaur. The Cen- 
taur is identical to the Vega to this point [indicating]. It still uses 
the Atlas as a basic booster. However, the second stage is new and 
here we use what we call a high-energy propellant. The high-energy 
propellant is liquid oxygen and hydrogen and will give Centaur some 
50 percent greater capacity for putting satellites into orbit, and as 
much as a 100 percent greater “er Seatqe for deep space missions than 
the Vega. This gain in capability arises from the fact that liquid 
oxygen and hydrogen are very much more powerful fuels than are the 
liquid oxygen and jet fuel we now use in the bigger vehicles. It is 
important that we move ahead with this vehicle [indicating]. We 
know that in the future we will be attempting more difficult missions 
and that we can accomplish them only by using these high-energy 
propellants. By developing Centaur we gain an steaunan vehicle, 
an opportunity to test this revolutionary stage, and, most important, 
a technological competence that will provide us with a vastly in- 
creased capacity for the future. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 55.) 

Dr. StiverstTern. It is our intent not only to provide for our needs 
of the next 15 months but also to lay the background and start on 
the lead time so that this country can be strong in the years ahead; this 
is a very important stage for that purpose. 


SATURN VEHICLE 


We now move to even more advanced vehicles in our program. In 
the national booster program there is a vehicle called the Saturn. 

This vehicle is currently a part of the Department of Defense pro- 
gram, and it is being developed at the Army Ordnance Command at 
Huntsville, through the Ballistic Missiles Agency down there. They 
are working on the first booster stage which is made up by grouping 
eight engines together. These are not new engines but are those used 
In our existing intermediate range ballistic missiles; each of the eight 
engines develops 150,000 pounds of thrust, and grouped together they 
give us a total thrust of 1,200,000 pounds. It is hoped that the first 
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stage of this vehicle can be on the launching pad for tests in about 
15 months. 

On top of eight engines as the first stage we place an existing but 
modified vehicle, the Titan, as a second stage. For some missions, we 
can add two additional stages to the top and for others we can add 
one. With this vehicle we expect to be able to put from about 19,000 
to probably, at the highest, 25,000 pounds into a satellite orbit and 
make a soft landing with 1,700 pounds on the moon. 


NOVA VEHICLE 


The next vehicle in the program is the Nova, whicli we are not as 
yet starting on as a vehicle, but because it take such a long time to do 
an engine development, we have found it desirable to start on the 
engine required for the basic booster. You will remember, I think, if 
you followed the — literature and have seen the report of the NASA 
Authorization Subcommittee, that we have begun development of a 
million-and-a-half-pound thrust rocket engine which is to be used in 
this first-stage booster. We are currently doing preliminary studies 
on the rest of the booster vehicle but have not as yet begun any design. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 58.) 

Dr. Suverstern. Now the Nova vehicle, of course, looks to the fu- 
ture. We expect it will take 4 years to develop the million-and-a-half- 
pound engine. We expect it will take another 2 years to match it to 
the vehicle system. It will, therefore, be 6 or 7 years before a Nova 
will be available for the launching pad. However, again, our con- 
cept is that we must look ahead. e must provide the strength within 
our country for carrying out advanced missions. The capabilities of 
the vehicle are shown here: 150,000 pounds can be placed in a satellite 
orbit and we have the possibility of taking 2,100 pounds to the moon 
and returning it to earth. 

Now with this capability which we look to in, say, 7 years, this 
question might be asked: “Is there something beyond these big boost- 
ers that will be required in the program? Should we take an even 
longer look ?” 

USE OF NUCLEAR POWER IN SPACE MISSIONS 


And we are taking a longer look. We find it possible that the use 
of nuclear power will be very important in our space missions. Ini- 
tially, we expect that we would use nuclear power only after we had 
launched the vehicle using chemical power. That is, we don’t visualize 
using nuclear power at first to take the vehicle from the ground and 
to place it in an orbit; rather we would use chemical propellants for 
this purpose, and after being in orbit, accelerate out of initial orbit 
into space by using nuclear power. The gains to be achieved are 
rather dramatically shown by comparison of these numbers with 
these [indicating]: We show that if we put 150,000-pound vehicle 
into an orbit with a chemical upper stage, we would be able to take 
7,500 pounds to Mars and bring 750 pounds back. However, if we 
use a nuclear upper stage, we would be able to take 55,000 pounds to 
Mars and bring back 25,000 pounds. The ratio of these numbers is 
indeed striking. It is for this reason we are supporting the AKC in 
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their efforts to develop the nuclear rocket and you are familiar, of 
course, with the Rover program aimed specifically at this task. 
(The chart referred to appears on p. 59.) 


COOPERATION WITH AEC 


Dr. Su.verstern. We are supporting this work by providing the 
hardware associated with making a complete system. The AEC is 
providing the reactor. We are working very closely together under 
the guidance of a coordinating committee. 

This, briefly, is the outline of our program. I might mention the 


funds involved. 
PROJECTED PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 


On the Scout in 1960 we are spending $2 million. On the Delta 
vehicle we are spending $13,300,000. On the Vega we are spending 
$42,800,000; on the Centaur, $41 million. The Defense Department 
is spending $15 million for the Saturn development and NASA will 
spend $30,200,000 on the 114-million-pound engine. 

These sums will be spent on contracts that currently exist. The 
costs of the program during 1960 have been well defined, based on con- 
tractual relations for construction of a certain number of vehicles for 


each program. 
CONTRIBUTION TO MISSILES PROGRAM 


Senator Rosertson. May I ask a question ? 

Of those expenditures, what percentage do you estimate will con- 
tribute to the missiles program of the Defense Department ? 

Dr. Sttverstern. May I answer it this way: Within this program, 
as you will have noticed, we are using basic boosters from the military 
missiles program. Initially we can make big gains in the program 
and in the costs of the program because these vehicles have been de- 
veloped over a number of years, bringing them up to a certain level 
of performance. As we continue our work in the field and develop 
new boosters, and as it becomes clearer what the military missions are 
out in space, it is quite certain that the new vehicles can be used in our 
defense efforts. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILE 


Senator Roperrson. Does your program directly contribute to the 
development of a satisfactory intercontinental missile ? 

Dr. Reomeacanen, That is not our mission. 

Senator Rozertson. I know it is not your mission, but I was just 
wondering what part, if any, of your appropriation could be classi- 
fied as a part of the defense effort ? 

Dr. Stiversrern. Yes; there is a substantial part of our program 
that contributes to the defense effort. For years, the NACA sup- 
ae the defense effort in their various laboratories in the country. 

n the development of the airplane the NACA was probably the most 
important agency in the country providing basic aeronautical research 
information. We are continuing this work. We are in daily con- 
tact with the military services on these problems providing basic re- 
search and development support for their programs. 
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CREATION OF A NEW ART 


Now as to these specific missiles, I feel that the same thing is taking 
place. We are creating a new art. As this art is created, it will be 
made available to the Defense Department. In fact, they are in- 
volved in it as it is being created, so there seems little question that in 
the future it will be of great value to the country from a defense point 
of view. 

Senator Rosertson. The answer is: You make no contribution, but 
there may be some indirect benefits ? 


BENEFITS TO DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Dr. Guennan. If I may speak to that, Senator, I think there can 
be no question about the benefits to the Defense program which will 
flow out of the Nation’s civilian space program. 

Underriding any operational system development is the research 
and development effort which must support the individual elements 
of such a system. Much of the activity that we undertake will flow 
right into the governmental, or rather, into the Defense Department 
activities. I have been hard put, as a matter of fact, to find an element 
in our program where I do not think that the Defense Department 
will benefit from the activities we are undertaking. 

Senator Rozertson. Thank you, that is all. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Martin. 


MILLION-AND-A-HALF-POUND LAUNCHING PAD 


Senator Martin. You spoke of a million and a half pounds—do you 
have any other million-and-a-half-pound launching pad planned or in 
being ? 

Dr. SiLversTeEInN. A pad at Huntsville is being used for the de- 
velopment of the Saturn vehicle which I showed to you. At Edwards 
Air Force Base there will be a thrust chamber assembly testing rig 
which is currently being constructed. 

Senator Martin. The propellant—is that a solid-fuel propellant ? 

Dr. SttverstE1n. In this case it will be a liquid-fuel propellant. 

Now that I have presented one very important phase of the research 
and development program, we would like to continue and have Dr. 
Hagen present our space science program. 

Dr. Seamed. Before Dr. Hagen speaks, I would like to have the 
privilege of pointing out to you and the committee that this vehicular 
program, which has just been described to you, and which is being 
pursued vigorously, as both an immediate necessity and a long-term 
effort, will undoubtedly suffer substantially should the cuts made by 
the House be sustained. 

Dr. Hagen came to us from the Vanguard program, you will remem- 
ber, and is working directly with Dr. Silverstein in the space flight 
development activities. 


Space ScrenceE PrRoGRAM 


Dr. Hagen. I would like to spend just a few minutes to refresh 
your memory on the NASA space science program. 
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The point I would like to make this morning is that the space 
science program is really the foundation upon which our applications 
program is built, and that this will be the tangible return to the 
Congress and the public. 

The space science program can be broken down into several parts: 
A study of atmospheres, both of the earth and of the moon and plan- 
ets; of ionospheres, of the energetic particles that fly through space 
and impinge on our atmospheres, electric and magnetic fields associ- 
ated with the planets, the earth and the sun; a study of gravity, of 
the local gravity here on the earth and then gravity within the solar 
system itself, and then of astronomy. 

Now the point here is that each of these different elements of the 
program is complex in many ways and, further, their interrelation is 
extremely complex. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


SPACE SCIENCE AREAS 


ATMOSPHERES 

lIONOSPHERES 

ENERGETIC PARTICLES 

ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC FIELDS 
GRAVITY 

ASTRONOMY 

BIOLOGY 


STUDY OF ATMOSPHERES 


Dr. Hacen. In atmospheres: We know quite a bit about the lower 
part of the earth’s atmosphere, due to our long history of weather 
studies plus the fact that we have now shot a great many sounding 
rockets up to a height somewhat in excess of 50 miles. Beyond that 
height, however, our knowledge of the atmosphere is extremely limited. 
We know that the atmosphere, of course, supports itself and, therefore, 
becomes more and more diffuse as we go higher and higher. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 63.) 

Dr. Hagen. It is in the outer region of the atmosphere that the 
interchange between the energy coming in, in the form of particles 
and high energy radiation from the sun, and.in the form of ultra 
violet radiation and X-radiation, takes place. 
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We do not know too much about the outer atmosphere. We do 
know there are winds and that there is a weather of sorts which must 
have a relationship to the weather as we know it in the lower part of 
the atmosphere. e are interested in the study of the basic science 
of this outer atmosphere to learn more about the effect of the sun on 
our everyday life. 

STUDY OF THE IONOSPHERE 


This part of the atmosphere, the ionosphere, is segregated for a 
separate study. The scale here is 180 miles. Up in this evacuated 
region of the atmosphere, the radiation from the sun, principally, 
jonizes the molecules and atoms and forms the ionosphere which is 
fundamental to our ability to communicate over long distances with 
radio waves. We are, therefore, interested in studying the nature of 
the ionosphere, its variations, and more fundamentally, its cause. Only 
by understanding the cause of the ionosphere can we hope to give 
reliable predictions on its variations and reliable predictions for long. 
distance radio communication. The ionosphere is, to a large extent, 
supported by the radiation that comes in from the sun. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 65.) 


STUDY OF ENERGETIC PARTICLES 


Dr. Hagen. Another element of the program is that of the ener- 
getic particles and here you can first see the interrelation between the 
programs. The energetic particles themselves come in and not only 
affect the atmosphere but are affected by it. More importantly, they 
are affected by the magnetic fields as they come into the earth and 
are focused and deviated by the lines of force in the earth’s magnetic 
field. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 66.) 

Dr. Hagen. The energetic particles are of two main kinds: Cosmic 
rays, which are small, mostly hydrogen nuclei, coming at tremendous 
speeds, striking the molecules in our atmosphere, and then forming 
lower energy particles which we see here on the surface of the earth. 

There are other particles coming from the sun, electrons and pro- 
tons, and they also flow into the outer part of the atmosphere, causing 
the aurora and other effects we can observe at this height of 100 or 
so miles. 

COSMIC RAY STUDY 


In the IGY we had a program for studying cosmic rays—and this 
is an interesting thing about a scientific investigation—you start out 
to do one thing and find as you go beyond the horizon that things ar 
not exactly as you had thought they were. This is one reason for 
going on in scientific work. 





VAN ALLEN BELTS 


What turned up in our cosmic ray study was that Van Allen, it 
particular, found something that was not predicted. He found great 
radiation belts surrounding the earth, one down at a rather low height 
of a few hundred miles, 600 or so, and another at a height of a couple 
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of earth radii, Here there are particles trapped in the earth’s mag. 
netic field. These are related to the aurora and they are extremely 
important in our consideration of putting a man through this region 
and on into space. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 67.) 


STUDY OF MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, AND GRAVITY 


Dr. Hagen. Another program is that of magnetism, eleetricity, and 
gravity. 

We know the earth is a large magnet with an associated magnetic 
field. The north magnetic pole is not exactly at the geographic pole 
of the earth. This field is a very important thing. It affects in- 
coming charged particles. It affects communications. Very little is 
known of the shape and intensity of this field at great heights above 
the surface of the earth, so there is an extensive program to study 
this, in that it is so related to the other solar-terrestrial effects. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 69.) 

Also in this program we plan to study the electrification of the 
atmosphere. Now some of that electrification is associated with the 
ionosphere. The other is more local, such as in thunderstorms that 
you observe here near the surface. 

Further, we have a Ene for studying gravity. This is done in 
two ways. One is by observing the orbit of every satellite that 
goes up. 

SHAPE OF THE EARTH 


For example, in studying the first Vanguard satellite we are able 
to determine that the shape of the earth was not exactly what we 
thought it was. The equatorial bulge is different from what we earlier 
thought and the actual shape of the earth, rather than being a sphere 
bulged at the center, turned out to be somewhat distorted, somewhat 
pearshaped with the small end at the north. This affects gravity all 
over the earth and affects our ability to map the surface. This kind 
of rg we observed by observing the changes in the orbit of the 
satellite. 

Now I will describe a further method—and perhaps a more funda- 
mental one of determining the true nature of gravity. I might point 
out we know something about electricity and something about mag- 
netism, so that we can turn them on and off; but gravity we do not 
understand to that point. We cannot turn it on and off. We are 
planning, however, to study further the relativistic theory of gravity 

y putting up a satellite in which there will be a clock which will 
then give us the first chance of an experimental proof of the effect 
of gravity on the motions that go on with atoms. This will eventu- 
ally, we hope, lead to a better understanding of what gravity really is. 


ASTRONOMY PROGRAM 


Finally, we have the astronomy program in which we hope to get 
beyond the absorbing blanket, which is the atmosphere of the earth, 
with an orbiting observatory. We will put a telescope into a satellite, 
which might look something like this [indicating] artist’s conception, 
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and with this telescope we will be able to observe the universe in the 
full spectrum of radiation. We will see it in ultraviolet and infrared 
as well as in the visible. Many of the stars, the very bright stars, 
we know very little about because the maximum of their radiation 
is out in the ultraviolet and does not penetrate the atmosphere. 

So in the astronomy program we will learn a lot more about the 
planets and hope to learn a lot about the stars and galaxy and the 
true nature of the universe. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 71.) 


TOTAL PROGRAM FUNDS 


The program, as it was presented to you, totaled some $46.74 million, 
broken down by the type of vehicle that would be used to advance 
each of these programs. 

It is dletrdbuted in sounding rockets in the amount of $10 million; 
in scientific satellites in the amount of $22.8 million, in lunar vehicles 
in the amount of $7.14 million; and then in deep space probes in the 
amount of $6.8035 million. 

These funds will make possible a coordinated program studying 
this whole science area. The work that is done here, I would want 
to reiterate, is basic work which must be done before we can intelli- 
gently go forth with an applications program. 

Chairman Haypven. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Suiverstern. Continuing, Mr. Chairman, yesterday Dr. Glen- 
nan, in his opening statement, mentioned there were some aspects of 
our satellite program that might have rather early application and 
provide an amount of return. 

I would like to ask Dr. Cortright to speak to this program. 


SATELLITE APPLICATIONS AND ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS 


Dr. Cortrient. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there 
are a number of areas of benefit from the use of earth satellites. 

We, of course, as well as many of the public, are anxious to see many 
of these areas exploited. They include meteorology, communications, 
navigation, and geodetics. The exploitation of satellites in many ways 
will constitute the first benefits which can be enjoyed by the man in the 
street. 

METEOROLOGICAL SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Let me begin by discussing very briefly for you the meteorological 
satellite program. 

Our first glimpse of what the meteorological satellite might do for 
the weatherman, if you will, was obtained in 1954 with the rocket 
fired from White Sands, N. Mex. 

This was a composite picture made up from a camera’s taking of a 
motion picture at 100 miles altitude and, when pieced together, it 
showed very interestingly a rather severe cyclonic development down 
over the gulf coast of Texas and New Mexico. 

(The picture referred to appears on p. 72.) 

Dr. Cortricut. Now, the local weather stations in the area were 
unable to reconstruct that pattern from their limited observations on 
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the ground, but, having a bird’s-eye view of the situation, the rocket 
showed it very clearly. 

This then 1s an obvious type of information which can be obtained 
from an earth satellite. 

This storm later on, by the way, caused severe flooding condi- 
tions along the Mississippi from New Mexico to the Great Lakes. 


STUDY OF CLOUDS 


Now in the next chart, I indicate some of the other things that 
potentially can be done with the earth satellites. Let’s continue with 
clouds for a moment. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 74.) 

Dr. Corrrieut. In addition to getting the general coverage of 
clouds we can expect to determine the type of cloud; and, by watchi 
its motion, perhaps we can get wind direction and velocity whic 
feeds directly into the weather prediction. 

By using radar, it should be possible to get precipitation height 
and layers, and local thunderstorms by means of their electric dis- 
turbances. 

It should be possible to measure the constituents of atmospheres 
and the temperatures at various altitudes within the atmosphere and 
the surface of the earth. 


HEAT BALANCE EXPERIMENT 


There is a type of experiment known as the heat balance experi- 
ment, where we essenti measure the local imbalance between in- 
coming solar radiation and that which is reflected and reradiated from 
the earth. This imbalance essentially is what tends to drive what is 
referred to as the atmospheric heat engine which provides the energy 
for air mass movements. All of these things together will constitute 
a vast increase in the amounts of knowledge which can be obtained 
by the meteorologist. 

In all cases we do not know yet exactly how much this is going 
to improve forecasting and whether it will ever lead to the dream 
of weather control. All we can say is that there are certain specific 
things which we know will be helpful, such as storm determination, 
and other data, which will really contribute to the fund of meteor- 
ological information which can, we feel, benefit everyone. 

Now I would like to point out first that we are just at the beginning 
of a program like this and we do not have satellites which can do 
all of this yet. Our aim in the NASA is to develop a vehicle which 
can orbit the earth and make these measurements. When this vehicle 
is developed to a point where it could be considered operational, then 
we will face up to the task of putting it into an operational system 
which may very well not be the job of NASA. 


COOPERATION WITH WEATHER BUREAU AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


We have teamed together with the U.S. Weather Bureau in this 
project and are cooperating with the Department of Defense, and, in 
general, conceived of an operational system which might look some- 
thing like this [indicating]. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 75.) 
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It would utilize satellites and polar orbits as indicated by these 
multiple satellites at altitudes of 500 to 800 miles. These satellites 
would sweep from north to south at uniform spacing and would es- 
sentially cover the earth, measuring the relatively detailed measure- 
ments I indicated on the last chart. 

In addition, they would probably be complemented by satellites in 
what we refer to as a 24-hour orbit. By placing these satellites at 
22,300 miles above the Equator, they will make one orbit per day 
and hence turn at the same rate as the earth and stay above some 
point on the ground. It should be then possible, with satellites of 
this type, to establish a scanning of large areas at the whim of the 
weather observer and watch interesting areas develop. 

This system then would essentially take advantage of the unique 
capabilities of the satellite with relation to the meteorologist, and 
that is, its ability to give worldwide coverage all of the time, which 
he has never or: in the past, and its ability to obtain types of meas- 
urements which we have never been able to obtain before. 


PROJECT TIROS 


There have been two, actually three attempts to launch meteorologi- 
cal satellites so far. Two failed during the launching and one was 
only successful to a minor degree in orbiting. 

he next attempt will occur toward the end of this year with this 
satellite. The project is known as Project Tiros. It originated 
within the Department of Defense and upon creation of the NASA, 
or shortly thereafter, it was transferred to NASA by ARPA. 


DESCRIPTION OF METEOROLOGICAL SATELLITE 


This satellite is 270 pounds and about 42 inches in diameter, which 
spins about this vertical axis. It is covered with solar cells to power 
the equipment within it. This chart actually is slightly out of date. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 77.) 

Dr. Corrricut. It has been modified, but it contains two tele- 
vision cameras, looking down the spin axis. It contains infrared de- 
tectors to perform this heat balance experiment which I referred to 
on an earlier chart. 

Actually, it contains a battery of these infrared detectors to per- 
form various heat balance experiments. It also contains magnetic 
tape storage and some of the usual electronic equipment to communi- 
cate with the satellite and to interrogate it for information. 

The way this satellite will be used is this: It will be oriented so as 
to be looking at the interesting portion of the earth to us, namely, the 
North American Continent, and will be useful for a period, we hope, 
of about 90 days. 

Beyond this, we have more ambitious satellites. It is obviously ad- 
vantageous to get rid of the spin characteristics. 

If we have a satellite which goes around the earth always looking 
down at the earth, then we can get truly worldwide coverage and this 
is the next satellite in the picture and one, incidentally (that is, the 
one which is seut-oniaiial , is the one which will be supported by 
the 1960 funds. This is in the amount of $10.8 million in the 1960 
budget to cover the development of the more advanced satellite pay- 
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load, and to cover ground operations and data analysis, meteorologi- 
cal analysis of the data we get with this particular payload which I 
just showed to you. 


COMMUNICATION SATELLITES 


Another area of equal importance at least, to all of us, is that of 
communication satellites. 

It is fairly well acknowledged that the world is rapidly approach- 
ing a point where present forms of transatlantic communication can 
be saturated. 

For example, a sevenfold increase in messages is expected by 1970, 
giving a total of 21 million transatlantic messages a year; and, at that 
rate, we would expect saturation of our cables by 1963. This is even 
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without television. Television, one channel alone, is equivalent to 
about 1,000 telephone channels. It does appear, after a considerable 
study, that the communications satellite is one of the most promising, 
if not the most promising, ways of facing up to this large communi- 
cations problem. 

NASA is conducting studies on two types of communications satel- 
lites. One is the passive communication satellite which is a large 
reflecting sphere 100 feet in diameter. 

— chart referred to appears on p. 79.) ; 

r. Cortricut. The technique of use here is to beam strong sig- 
nals at the sphere and they are first reflected in this manner to cover 
a large area of the earth with a very weak signal. 

By providing appropriate receiving equipment it is possible to pick 
up these weak signals at distances as much as 5,000 miles away from 
the satellite. 

Now this particular satellite about which I have been talking will 
be launched by the end of this year or the first part of the next year 
and is shown in this next chart. This satellite, as I mentioned, was 
100 feet in diameter, and will weigh not this [indicating] 65 pounds 
but closer to 165 pounds. It is made of Mylar plastic. There are 
many problems associated with it. There is the problem of keeping 
track of it in orbit and the problem of whether or not it will retain 
its spherical shape when the pressure inside is lost. It is inflated by 
trapped gases within the satellite from a package of 30 inches in 
diameter tothe full 100 feet. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 80.) 

Dr. Cortricut. In addition, there is water packaged within this 
which will vaporize in orbit and will maintain its spheracity for some 
period of time. 

Now this satellite is scheduled for a number of launchings in 
1960-61, and, incidentally, it is necessary to proceed with a technique 
of rigidizing the structure, we feel, and we have allowed, in the 
budget of $4.7 million on this type of satellite, plus boosters, money 
for further developing this payload into a structure which will rigid- 
ize in orbit, and for packaging it into a multiple package so we can 
Jaunch many with one shot. 

I would like to point out here a single satellite will not do the job 
of this type. It will take as many as 25. If it is to be economical it 
will be required to launch perhaps a dozen of them at one shot, and we 
have some funds provided to develop this technique. 


ACTIVE REPEATER COMMUNICATION SATELLITE 


Now the last type of communication satellite I would like to men- 
tion is the active repeater. We have a small amount of funds in the 
budget to begin the development of this payload. 

This satellite will be used in the 24-hour orbit, and three of them 
above the Equator could provide worldwide communication up to 
perhaps a latitude of 60° north or 60° south. The technique of utiliz- 
ing this system [indicating], in order to go half way around the world 
would be to radio up to the satellite, back down to the ground, up to 
the next satellite and back down to the ground. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 81.) 
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Dr. Corrricut. Now, this system does have the advantage of 
needing very few satellites, but it has some disadvantages compared 
with the reflector type of satellite. 

We simply do not know at this time which is going to win out in 
the race for a communications satellite system. The disadvantages 
are these : 

It has to carry electronic equipment which can fail and the fact 
that it is weight limited means that only so many users can use it at 
the same time, whereas the passive reflective satellite can have an un- 
limited number of users at the same time. 

Now, I would like to ask you to shift gears with me for a moment 
here, and discuss one other area. I am not now prepared to discuss 
this area with charts, but I would like to address a few remarks to it. 


ADVANCED TECH NOLOGY 


This is the area of advanced technology in general, the area of ad- 
vanced components and techniques. In this area of work, we are 
essentially attempting to replenish our larder of equipment with which 
to do advanced work. Right now we are exploiting what we have and 
modernizing it, but we are very anxious to develop new equipment to 
do more advanced missions. 

Some of the outstanding ones are as follows: 


GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 


We have fairly good guidance inherited from the military as far as 
injection guidance is concerned and by “injection” I mean during the 
first hundred miles of flight. 

However, in shooting at the moon if we want to land at accurately 
determined locations or at the planets it is necessary to guide the 
vehicles during the midcourse portion of the flight or during the 
terminal portion where the vehicle selects a predetermined landing site 
and comes down to a soft landing under control and we have in the 
1960 budget a relatively modest amount—lI think it is $2 million, to 
cover the midcourse or initial work on the midcourse and terminal 
guidance systems. 

Although we are not going to need these immediately the date is fast 
approaching and it is simply impossible due to the long leadtime of 
these items to keep delaying and delaying work on the more advanced 
items, 

RECOVERABLE BOOSTERS 


In addition, Dr. Silverstein mentioned the very large boosters which 
are being developed, these are extremely costly, as you well know, and 
it behooves us to develop a system to recover at least the first stage, 
which is the most expensive stage. That is a sum of approximately 
$114 million in the 1960 budget which is to cover the studies directed 
toward recoverable boosters. 


MANNED LUNAR FLIGHT 


Now we are talking about a goal of lunar flight someday with a man, 
and it seems clear, I think, that before we send man on these long, 
hazardous voyages into space, we will attempt to simulate these mis- 
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sions in the vicinity of the earth, hence we are studying the develop- 
ment of earth orbiting laboratories both to simulate the more advanced 
exploration missions and to conduct scientific experiments in space and 
to develop components which are going to have to live for a long 

riod of time in space. There is an amount of $3 million to begin the 
initial work on these orbiting laboratories. This then constitutes some 
of the outstanding items which are itemized within the 1960 budget for 
the development of the advanced technology. 


PROBLEMS OF RENDEZVOUS 


I just recalled one other item, an interesting one, I think, that of 
rendezvous. 

Now, actually, the studies which we propose on rendezvous, an item 
of $2 million will cover more than just a rendezvous of one vehicle to 
another in space. It will cover the case of any adjustment of orbit 
which will permit vehicles to seek out a landing site rather smaller 
than the Atlantic Ocean, perhaps Edwards Air Force Base in Cali- 
fornia. 

This would be a great savings over the current expenses in the recov- 
ery of capsules and one which certainly we should exploit and develop 
as soon as possible. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Strverstern. In continuing this discussion, and recognizing 
the urgency of this program, we have moved ahead quite rapidly in 
putting into a firm contractual basis the many elements of our pro- 

m for 1959 and ahead for 1960. I would now like to ask Mr. 
iepert to review the current status of the contracts. 


STATUS OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Siererr. Our contract funds, all of which are carried in the 
appropriation called “Research and development”, were cut by the 
House approximately 10 percent. The reason for this cut was not 
explained in the House action. We can only conjecture, since we 
feel confident that we established the critical need of these items, 
that there may again have been some question whether a new agency 
such as ours would be able to carry out its contract research pro- 
gram at the pace we said we could during the first 2 years. 

For this purpose we have prepared this chart to show you how 
critically close to our target we are at the end of the first year. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 84.) 

Mr. Strevert. If we take fiscal 1959, the year just closed, we find 
that a sum of $204 million was the maximum sum available to NASA 
for such contracts. 

We did not start on July 1, with these contracts, but rather on 
October 1 when NASA came into being. In the 9 months period 
through June 30, $191 million of the entire sum was obligated on 
research contracts—all except $13 million. These are “No-year” 
funds, so that the small balance is available for obligation now. In 
fact, $10 million of this $13 million had been recommended for specific 
contracts by our technical program people, but our procurement 
contract staff had not completed the contract negotiations at the 
close of the fiscal year. 
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In other words, we were very close to our target here [indicating] 
on our 1959 money. 


FUNDED CONTRACTS 


The second part of this picture is a critically important factor: 
within this total amount of $191 million, we had let contracts of 
about $95 million which are initially funded. By that we mean 
contracts for large-scale projects which will take several years to 
complete. In such cases, we have placed under contract only suf- 
ficient funds to have that work proceed on schedule. It, of course, 
means that these contracts will continue into the next year and unless 
canceled represent a so-called first mortgage on any money which 
may be appropriated to NASA. 

These initially funded contracts represent work that has been 
programed and renegotiated with industry and therefore do not 
represent a new contracting workload as we go into a new fiscal year. 
Continuing these contracts into a later year, however, requires con- 
siderable technical and procurement manpower to monitor these con- 
tracts and see that NASA is getting full value for the money that 
we put into this work. 

TOTAL CONTRACT PROGRAM 


Moving then into 1960, on this chart we have lumped into this 
figure of $354 million not only the fiscal 1960 request of $333 million 
but also the supplemental request for 1959. The supplemental has 
not been appropriated in time to be shown in the 1959 period. So 
= two are combined to make a total contract program of $354 
million. 

This then is our schedule for this year [indicating]: The one 

int we want to emphasize here is that continuation of the initially 
Boded contracts of $95 million will already account for $225 million 
of this total request. 

Now, with this remaining one-third of the contract money which 
will represent new contracts, most of this is required to furnish the 
rocket vehicles already under contract with the necessary payloads 
and operating funds so that they can be finished and fired on sched- 
ule. This means at least $90 million for specific hardware contracts 
is needed in order to go ahead with the flight missions we have 
scheduled. To sum this up then, out of the $354 million requested, 
the NASA has $315 million for end objects already programed. 

A critical factor in this new program [indicating] is that the re- 
maining sum of money here—actually it amounts to $40 million— 
which represents our investment in leadtime, that is, in advanced re- 
search work. About half of this is in the field of propulsion technol- 
Oey That is upper stage engines and auxiliary power systems which 
will be needed for flights in the future. The other half is in ad- 
vanced technical studies of the sort that Mr. Cortright has described 
to you. 


CONTRACTS IN ANTICIPATION OF 1960 FUNDS 


Senator SattronstaLi. Do I understand by what you are saying 
these contracts which are funded in 1960 were contracts you made in 
1959 and in anticipating the money this year, or were contracts you 
are planning to make this year ? 
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Mr. Srepert. These initially funded contracts were let in 1959 for 
an area of work which will take 2 or 3 years to complete. The con- 
tract for 1144-million-pound-thrust engine I think would be a typical 
one to describe. Here is an engine which will take 4 years to com- 
plete. : 

Senator Satronstau. Like an aircraft carrier ? 


INCREMENTAL FUNDING 


Mr. Sievert. That is right. This is what you might call incre 
mental funding. 

Senator Macnuson. Are you committed for the whole amount ? 

Mr. Sterert. No. We may terminate the contract. 

Senator Magnuson. But the money you spent originally wouldn't 
be worth anything ? 

Mr. Srerert. That is right. We would cancel the work. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Senator SatronstaLL. That is what we call contract authority, 
You made the contract that would take 4 years to complete and in 
the first year you spent the money. In other words, we appropriated 
this money in the first year which you spent and now you are com- 
ing back in the second year to get the money required in the second 
year; is that right? 

Mr. Stepert. Yes, sir; except I would like to say I do not think it 
is contract authority in the sense that the Congress, in previous ses- 
sions, has sometimes provided. In such cases, the Congress actually 
authorizes contract obligational authority for which it later then ap- 
propriates the money. This is not that. These contracts have been 
let always within our available cash. 

Senator Satronstatu. But it is the same principle as an aircraft 
carrier ? 

Mr. Srererr. It is the same principle in that the Government loses 
the dollar value of this work already performed if it is not able to 
continue this work ; that is correct. 

Senator Macnuson. But you might find one you want to terminate! 

Mr. Srerert. This is also one of the good reasons for doing this. 
You don’t at the start invest money for a 4-year period of time when 
you don’t know the final answer. 

Senator Maenuson. You might start out on one road and you 
might even want to end up on another road ? 

Mr. Srepert. That is right. 

Senator Sautronstauy. The additional expenditure over and above 
what you explained as research, could you say, is research for the 
future so you can go forward on these contracts 2 or 3 years from 
now ? 

Mr. Srepert. Yes, part of this difference is related to that. These 
funds are needed to learn how we will develop the hardware and the 
techniques for the more advanced future missions to the moon or 
outer space in a scientific program. 

Senator SattonsTa.u. So if we do not give you that money then 
the contracts that you have already made will not be able to go for- 
ward on time in 1961 and 1962? 
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Mr. Sterert. Yes, we would end up, frankly, having to come before 
you with no flight program of any consequence in a later year, be- 
cause we would not have made the necessary preparations to deliver 
those missions on our schedule. 


JET PROPULSION 


Senator Magnuson. You mentioned work in jet propulsion. Now, 
do you plan to develop your own propulsion methods for your satel- 
lites or do you plan to use the Defense Department’s research in their 
development? Is there any difference? 

Dr. GLENNAN. We are utilizing all of the Defense Department ve- 
hicles as we look forward, which will fit into this or their program. 
We are using the Defense Department’s people to monitor and in 
some cases manage our contracts, and we are using, in the main, the 
Defense Department industrial contractors to do the work in the 
vehicles systems area. oa 

Let me go back and say that it is clear that in devising vehicles for 
use in this space research miracle, you do something a little bit differ- 
ently than you do for a ballistics missile. You use the same tech- 
niques. You gain a great deal from the experience of these people. 

enator Magnuson. But one could complement the other ¢ 

Dr. GLENNAN. One complements the other and whatever we do 
becomes an essential part of the military space vehicle program, too. 

Senator Magnuson. But you don’t consider there would be any 
duplication ? 

Dr. GLENNAN. None whatsoever. These are very thoroughly co- 
ordinated and I do not think you could find any duplication ; no, sir. 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Senator Magnuson. Do you let these contracts by negotiation ? 

Mr. Sievert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. It isall by negotiation ? 

Mr. Sievert. Of the ones we are talking about here that are re- 
search and development contracts, yes. These are negotiations, but I 
would like to describe them as competitive negotiations. Our pro- 

am people develop the requirements they think need to be met and 
they invite a wide number of responsible organizations to come in 
with their proposals designed to meet our requirements. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you invite those that you think have some 
potential capabilities to do what you think they should do? 


CONTRACTING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Srepert. That is right. These proposals when they come in 
are carefully evaluated by independent panels of experts. Technical 
pope go over these and rate the value or the quality of each oroposal. 

he management people on the other hand, rate the responsibility of 
Management and its ability to perform under contract without ex- 
cessive costs. These ratings then are merged together for use by 
& source-selection board which gives its recommendation to the ad- 
ministrator on whom to select. 

Senator Magnuson. Does the National Science Foundation par- 
ticipate in some of these projects ? 
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Mr. Siervert. It does not participate in these contracts I described 
here. 

Senator Macnuson. It participates in the studies, probably, 
though ? 


GRANTS TO UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Sievert. There is one area of our work, the research contracts 
program, that you may wish Dr. Dryden to discuss. It is a very 
small part of our total program and provides small-contracts or 
grants to universities, to pursue advance studies in areas of special 
interest to the aeronautics and space field. 

Senator Magnuson. Would you use the National Science Founda- 
tion as a vehicle for that job or would you do it direct ? 

Dr. Drypen. We, in general, do it direct, and in one case we are 
using the National Science Foundation for advisory consulting serv- 
ices on the space science program. 


INSTITUTE OF ATMOSPHERIC RESEARCH 


Senator Magnuson. Now, would the same be true, so that we can 
clear up any possibility of duplication in this respect: We just created 
in a Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, of which I am 
the chairman, and we hope the House will agree with us, an Institute 
of Atmospheric Research. That will not be any duplication of your 
work, will it, Doctor? 

Dr. Drypen. None whatsoever. 

Senator Magnuson. It would complement it, also, would it not, by 
having the availability of the panel, as you may use the Science 
Foundation’s personnel ? 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. Actually, I served on the advisory 
committee which recommended the formation of this Institute. 

Senator Macuson. Yes; so that you could call on them for some of 
their advice or to look at some of your projects just as you would call 
on the Science Foundation anaiat 

Dr. Drypen. They would be very intimately associated with this 
meteorological program. 

Senator Macnuson. The one just described ? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes; the one just described. 

Senator Maenuson. It would be the focal point to bring in a lot 
of people that are now somewhat loosely scattered and some are very 
valuable people. 

Dr. Dryven. This is correct. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Dr. Guennan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that covers this in very brief 
fashion. We could go on all day, actually, about this research and 
development area which is so important to us, but you will recall that 
the legislative committee held very lengthy hearings and actually 
have put out some 600 pages of a document that we think is a very 
fine statement of ovr program. We need this support very, very 
urgently. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


Senator Magnuson. Now, on construction and equipment—the 
House committee recommended $52 million, a reduction of $5.8 mil- 
lion. They say that you can make a savings, and if additional sums 
are needed, you can obtain it from the 5 percent transfer authority 


- jncluded in the bill. Now this is hardware you are talking about; 


is it not 

Dr. GLENNAN. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. It covers just so much. There is a price tag 
on it? 

Dr. GLENNAN. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. You cannot get it any cheaper, but you just 
have to pay this price? 

Dr. GLenNnAN. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. And is this what you consider the rockbottom 
amount of hardware you need ? 

Dr. GLENNAN. It 1s, and we propose to discuss that under item No. 
12 very shortly, if this will please you, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. 

Chairman Haypen. Now, the next change is recommended change 
No. 9, which reads: 


Page 4, lines 2 through line 8, strike out the proviso, and page 4 line 9, strike 
out the word “further”. 
Would you proceed to explain that, please? 

Dr. GrENNAN. I would like to have Mr. Nunn speak to this item, 
please. 

Chairman Haypen. Allright. Proceed. 


NOTICE PROVISION 


Mr. Nunn. Mr. Chairman, the 1960 Authorization Act already con- 
tains a notice provision whereby the legislative committees of the 
House and Senate are to be notified on the use of research and develop- 
ment funds for items of a capital nature. This notice provision which 
the House has added is eae objectionable from our point of 
view in this respect: The procedure here calls for a necessary delay of 
14 days after the notice is given. It imposes a 2 weeks’ delay on going 
forward with the obligating of funds, the signing of contracts. There- 
fore, between the time of notifying the legislative committees and the 
time of contracting there must be a delay of 14 days. This is the ob- 
jection that we raise. 

PUBLIC LAW 86-45 PROVISO 


Our position is that it is not necessary to have this proviso in the 
statute inasmuch as the legislative committees have already provided 
for their notification in Public Law 86-45. 

Chairman Haypen. Will you include the law in the record ? 

Mr. Nunn. All right. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Sec. 1(b) of Public Law 86-45 provides as follows: 

“Appropriations for ‘Research and development’ may be used for any items 
of a capital nature (other than acquisition of land) which may be required for 
the performance of research and development contracts: Provided, That none of 
the funds appropriated for ‘Research and development’ pursuant to this Act 
may be used for construction of any major facility, the estimated cost of which, 
including collateral equipment, exceeds $250,000, unless the Administrator or his 
designee notifies the Committee on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Aeronautical and Space ‘Sciences of the 
Senate of the nature, location, and estimated cost of such facility.” 

Chairman Haypen. The next change is recommended change No. 10, 
which reads: 

Page 4, between lines 12 and 13, insert the following provision: “For an addi- 
tional amount for ‘Construction and equipment,’ as authorized by Public Law 
86-12, $24,250,000 to remain available until expended.” 


The House deleted the entire item on a point of order. 

Dr. Guennan. I would like to ask Mr. Wyatt to describe the items 
involved here so that you will have a clear picture of exactly why this 
should be brought back into the bill. 


TRACKING AND DATA ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wyartr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the supplemental 1959 
request we included funds for several items, such as tracking facilities, 
development facilities and for extension and alteration of facilities at 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

I should like to discuss these items. 


TRACKING FACILITIES 


First I would like to discuss the tracking facilities. In space opera- 
tions we get no value at all from the operation itself unless we have a 
system of tracking and data recording stations around the world to 
receive, by radio transmission, information collected by these satellites, 
This differs, say, from flight testing in airplanes where you rely very 
heavily on the reaction of the pilot and his observations. We do not 
have that avenue open to us in space flights and hence must rely en- 
tirely upon radio transmission. 

Now this imposes a requirement that we have what we call tracking 
networks that are adequate to receive the information transmitted by 
the satellite or by the space probes, as the case may be. 

We have, in conjunction with the Department of Defense, arrived 
at a statement of the national tracking facilities which are believed 
in the interests of the scientific program of the United States and in 
this budget we request funds for that portion of the facilities which 
have been agreed to be the responsibility of the NASA. 


MINITRACK NETWORK 


There are three main kinds of tracking networks required. The 
first is what we call the minitrack network, the name coming from 
“miniature transmitting equipment.” A small tracking transmitter 
weighing some 4 or 5 pounds is included in the flight article. With 
the minitrack network we cannot only locate accurately the position 
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of the body in space, but can also receive telemeter signals or radio 
signals of the information being collected by the body. 

This first chart shows what a minitrack station looks like. It is 
actually, technically, a radio interferometer station. There are four 
setsofantenna. ‘They are placed ina grid and they receive the signal 
from the transmitter in the satellite and by the very slight shift in 


. thesignal as the signal is received by the various antennas it is possible 


to locate the point of transmission very accurately and hence to 
determine the exact location of the satellite. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 92.) 

Mr. Wyatt. Now, originally the minitrack network was established 
during the IGY. It was established using, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, the existing military launching and tracking facilities at the 
Atlantic Missile Range. 

On this map of the world, the original minitrack network is shown 
by the stars with no insert symbol—in other words, the blank stars 
were the original minitrack network. You will notice they are pre- 
dominantly at a single longitude except for a station over here at 
San Diego and one in Australia and one in South Africa. 

(The map referred to appears on p. 93.) 

Mr. Wyatr. The net was established this way because under the 
IGY we launched to a maximum of 35 degrees latitude. In other 
words, the vehicle was launched out of Cape Canaveral down across 
here (indicating) following the Cape Canaveral launching range, and 


never went below 35 degrees south latitude and 35 degrees north 
latitude. 


DETERMINATION OF POSITION OF SATELLITE 


In order to establish the position of a satellite you have to have at 
least three observations, either three passes over one station by the 
satellite or one pass over three stations. 

In a typical launching we come out of Cape Canaveral. Then we 
get a reading here, at Antigua which is still during the launching 

hase. The satellite comes down, over the Atlantic Ocean, goes over 

outh Africa, and then begins to come back up, across Australia, back 
— the region of San Diego, and continues to make passes in this 
fashion. 


Hence, the original minitrack network gave us information on the 


| establishment of the orbit. 


sition | 


Now, as the satellite continues to pass around the world, on sub- 
sequent passes, it keeps apparently moving in this direction on this 
map and hence on every pass it would pass over at least one of the 
original minitrack stations and we could locate it and read out in- 
formation that had been collected by the satellite. 

But, as we get further into this field of space flight, we find that 
we don’t want to be restricted to flights between 35 degrees north 
and south latitudes. Scientifically speaking, there are phenomena at 
the high latitudes we would like to investigate and for the communi- 
cations or meteorological satellites we would like to have them move 
over a larger fraction of the earth and have them move from a polar 
orbit from north and south instead of from west to east. This means 
the original minitrack network is not sufficient to track a satellite 
launched on a 50-degree orbit. 
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If we try to launch at 50 degrees out of Cape Canaveral to the 
south we would pass over South America. It is not desirable to 
launch in a manner that would drop the boosters and have them land 
this way, hence we propose to launch to the northeast from Cape 
Canaveral out over the Atlantic. This requires that we have a sta- 
tion some place in the vicinity of Newfoundland, to give us an addi- 
tional track on this launching to the northeast. Both of these next 
stations would not be provided, the exact site has not been selected— 
but a station in England or Spain or some place in this area would 
be desirable because a satellite would go north and would begin to 
descend southward and we could get a fix in this region [indicating.] 


LOCATION OF NEW MINITRACK STATIONS 


Then as we came back across the United States we would want to 
track the satellite in the north central portion of the United States, 
where we do not have a station now, and hence we would like to pro- 
vide a station in there, someplace in the North Central United States. 
Not only does this give us the required three bits of information to 
establish the orbit initially on the satellite, but, additionally, the new 
stations, the ones which we propose to put in Alaska, North Central 
United States and Newfoundland, and someplace in the region of 
Spain or England, would essentially give us a horizontal part to this 
net. Thus, when we launched in polar orbits we would have stations 
at various longitudes as the satellite would come across, to enable us 
to acquire information on more than a single pass. Again I would 
stress that the initial minitrack network is essentially on a single 
longitude and we would get polar orbit on it at that time, but not 
when it passes over here. 


DATA COLLECTION BAND OF STATION 


The data collection band of the station is about 700 miles, so you 
have to be within 700 miles of a station in order to acquire the in- 
formation. 

This next chart simply shows schematically that, by putting in the 
stations shown in green, these four stations shown in green, we cannot 
only cover a high inclination orbit in this direction [indicating] but 
also if we look at the vertical blue lines which represent paths taken 
by a polar orbit, we have a chance to acquire data at San Diego in the 
Central United States on the next pass, then here, at Newfoundland, 
over here. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 95.) 

Mr. Wyatt. With the proposed stations we will have coverage 
around the world on these polar orbits. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 1959 FUNDS 


Hence, the funds requested in supplemental 1959 money includes 
funds for the establishment of these four additional minitrack stations. 
Now the minitrack network, which receives active information 
from the satellites, is only one part of our total tracking requirements. 
When we fire vehicles not in orbit around the earth, but toward the 
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moon or toward the planets, we have an entirely different tracking 


problem. 

As these vehicles depart from the vicinity of the earth and get out 
hundreds of thousands to millions of miles the signal they can send 
back is very, very weak. The actual signal transmitted is about the 
eae’ intensity of a flashlight bulb and in order to receive that we 

ave to have a very, very sensitive receiving instrument. 


SPHERICAL DISH ANTENNA SYSTEM 


Thus we go into a different kind of receiving station than the mini- 
track. We go into an instrument such as this [indicating], a spheri- 
cal dish antenna, and this is a photograph of one located at Goldstone, 
Calif. It isa radio receiving dish 85 feet in diameter that can swivel 
in this direction as well as in this direction [indicating], and hence 


it can actually be pointed. You point it at the object that you are | 


receiving very accurately and you trace it very, very accurately, and 
because of the highly sensitive instrument you can receive this very 
weak radio signal and hence get your information back. 
. eee referred to appears on p. 97.) 
r. 
stone. However, so that we do not lose this object that we are flying 
into space, as the earth rotates, it is necessary to have more than 
one tracking station. 
DEEP SPACE NETWORK 


This is illustrated onthe next chart, which is a polar view of the 
world. Ideally, we should have three stations located around the 


yatr. Now, we have such a tracking device now at Gold- | 


world at about 120 degree intervals, and this means, as an object flies | 


away from the earth and gets out into space and the earth rotates 
under it, when the earth rotates so that the California station at Gold- 
stone cannot see it any longer it will have rotated so that the Aus- 
tralian station will then pick it up. When Australia cannot see it 
South Africa will have picked it up. It goes on through a kind of 
continuous sequence. We are requesting funds for the establishment 
of the two additional stations, one in Australia and one in South 
Africa. These three stations will complete what we call a deep space 
network so that we can track these vehicles out to the moon and to 
the nearby planets. 
(The chart referred to appears on p. 98.) 


RADAR SET FPS—16 


Mr. Wyatt. Now the third _ of tracking requirement we have is 
one introduced by a very specific project such as Mercury, which is 
flying at a very low altitude, around 100 miles, and which we do not 


intend to keep up in the air longer than a few hours at most. In de- | 


termining this orbit we cannot rely on the minitrack system which 
has to let it make a large number of passes before we are able to 
determine an accurate orbit, because the Mercury capsule will only 
make three passes and then we want to bring it down. It is neces- 


sary to know where it is almost instantaneously to establish the track | 
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accurately and to know when to fire the so-called Retrorocket so ; | 
will land in the area we want. To do that we have to have anothe 
type of tracking device, a highly accurate type of radar set, FPS-1 
of which this is atypical photograph. [Indicating. ] 

(The photograph referred to appears on p. 99.) 

Mr. Wyatt. We have to establish a network of these radar set 
as well as ground telemeter receiving stations around the world jy 
order to satisfy the peeretens: requirements for Project Mercury ang 
moneys are requested in supplemental 1959 budget for the establish. 
ment of the Mercury network. This particular chart actually shoys 
only a few of the many stations that will have to be established, 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 101.) 


RADAR STATIONS AT BERMUDA, AUSTRALIA, AND HAWAII 


Mr. Wyatt. For example, we will launch out of Cape Canaveral 
low inclination to the northeast or east, and it is imperative that we! 
have a station at Bermuda to determine whether or not the vehicles, 
in orbit, and if not, we want to fire the retrorocket and bring it dom 
before it enters Africa. So we have to have this station. We aly 
need to supply some additional equipment in Australia. In fact, i 
is necessary to establish another station in Australia as well. Tha 
we have to have equipment in Hawaii, because we have to know pr 
cisely where the capsule is. 

This shows that as it comes around on the third pass we have ty 
actually fire the retrorocket which will slow it down so it will lan 
in the Atlantic Ocean, before it hits the west coast of the Unitel 
States. Thus we will have to have tracking stations out in this arw 
which, in conjunction with some equipment on ships and the exis 
ing equipment in the San Diego region of the west coast, will permit 
us to establish very accurately where this is, and the precise fraction 
of a second which the Retrorocket should be fired so that it wil 
eventually land in this region of the western Atlantic Ocean, wher 
we expect to recover the man and the vehicle. Funds are requested 
in the supplemental budget for part of the Mercury net. 


FACILITIES AT JET PROPULSION LABORATORY 


Now in addition to these tracking network requirements, we rt 
quested funds in the budget for the alteration and change and sont 
expansion of facilities at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, which hs 
been alluded to by several speakers in our discussions. 

The Jet Propulsion Laboratory is an active research and develop 
ment laboratory of some 14 to 16 years’ standing, that was formerly: 
contractor to the U.S. Army in their missile efforts. 
were year the Jet Propulsion Laboratory was transferred to th 

This is a photograph showing the existing Laboratory [indicating 
It is in the region just to the north of Pasadena, Calif., in the foo 
hills of the mountains. 

ale photograph referred to appears on p. 102.) 

r. Drypen. I think it should be made clear that title to this prop) 
erty was transferred to the NASA. | 
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TITLE TO PROPERTY 


Mr. Wyatt. Yes; the title to the property was transferred to the 
NASA. We now own all of this property that you see here [indi- 
cating |. 

Senator DworsuaKx. Who operated this Laboratory previously ? 

Dr. Drypen. It was operated by the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. It was under contract to the Army. 

Mr. Wyarr. And the Army owned the real estate. 

Dr. Drypen. We are in a transition stage where half of the effort 
on the Army missiles is being phased out and we are picking up the 
full capacity of the Laboratory with the space program. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you taking over all of the personnel? 

Mr. Wyarr. We contract, yes, for the personnel services; we own 
the real estate. 

Now the Jet Propulsion Laboratory was the pioneering agency in 
the country in the development of practical rocket propulsion. It was 
started by California Institute of Technology professors back in 1940, 
out of which in part grew such things such as the jet takeoff assist in 
aircraft and much of the research in solid propellants used in all the 
rockets was initiated and carried out at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

Chairman Haypen. That is located in Pasadena? 

Mr. Wyarr. Yes, sir; right at the northern boundary of Pasadena, 
at the foothills of these mountains that you see in the background. 


SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR HANDLING HAZARDOUS FUEL 


Now JPL was such a pioneer in this field that when they started 
they were not really using modern safety provisions for the handling 
of the hazardous fuel, consequently we find that the Laboratory has 
an intermix of solid and liquid propellant test stands that are fairly 
close to other buildings. 

There are liquid propellent stands and solid propellent stands that 
are actually, by present standards, very close to the other facilities 
of the Laboratory. 

JPL is not allowed to make any alterations to these facilities be- 
cause of the fact they do not fit the safety code. Consequently, we 
find we cannot alter the stands to do the advanced propellent work 
we want to do. 

ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Hence there is a sum proposed in the supplemental 1959 budget to 
buy this hillside you see back here up to the crest of the hill which 
will permit them to move the propellent equipment, propellent stands, 
up on the hillside to get them away from the Laboratory proper and 
meet all of the necessary safety standards. 

Dr. Drypen. If I might interject once more, I think it should be 
made clear the Laboratory did not deliberately build an unsafe Labora- 
tory. They started on this a number of years ago with less powerful 
charges and the fact is that they are not able to do the things that 
we want done in these test stats which were built many years ago 


for much less powerful propellants and for smaller charges of pro- 
pellants. 
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Mr. Wyatt. So a proportion of the requested funds are for the 
acquisition of this hillside land up here and the development of it 
for solid and liquid propellent research. 

Another portion is for the acquisition of a few acres down in this 
region, which have been under lease to the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
for the purpose of building some additional equipment and buildings 
very vital to our space program. 

The Jet Propulsion Laboratory is not only a leader in the field of 
propulsion but also in the fields of guidance, communications, and 
electronics. Again the demands that we will place upon the Labora- 
tory because of their talents will require that we enlarge some of their 
existing facilities and add some new facilities, and hence the acquisi- 
tion of this land and additional facilities for the expansion of their 
electronics effort is also included in this money we have requested. 


PROPULSION DEVELOPMENT FACILITIES 


Now the third setup of moneys that were requested in the supple- 
mental 1959 bill was for propulsion development facilities in the 
amount of $3.2 million. These specifically relate to facilities that 
are required to develop this large million- to million-and-a-half-pound 
single-chamber engine. 

We have placed the contract for the engine. That engine is about 
10 times as large as any single engine yet developed in the United 
States. Consequently, we find that the development test stands that 
are required in order to get through the process do not exist and we 
must provide them at Government-owned sites, operated by the manv- 
facturer. 

Senator Macnuson. What are you going to use the engine for? 


NOVA VEHICLE 


Mr. Wyatt. Six of these engines will produce what we call the 
Nova vehicle, a vehicle having about 6 million pounds of takeoff 
thrust. 

Senator Maenuson. It will be used for thrust? 

Mr. Wyatt. Yes, sir. These are very large engines by our present 
standards, about 10 times as large as the engine we use now, and will 
be used for our very advanced programs. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, you are using now the power in the 
rocket itself ? 

Mr. Wyatt. These are rocket engines of the same sort as those used 
in current ICBM’s but are much larger; yes, sir. The facilities that 
we require are to test and develop engines of this scale. 

Senator Magnuson. All right; I understand. 

Mr. Wyatt. The facilities are simply testing facilities, so we have 
a place to hold and fire these engines during the development process. 

Senator Magnuson. The engines will be made by contractors? 

Mr. Wyatt. Yes, sir; and these facilities will be provided at 4 
facility owned by the Government but operated by the contractor. 

Senator Dworsuax. How long will it take to complete the R. & D. 
work on this engine? How long do you anticipate it will take? 

Mr. Wyrartr. About 4 years. 

Dr. Drypen. Mr. Chairman, may I summarize this item ? 
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This, as you know, was the item deleted on a —— in the 
House. It has been discussed at some length in all of our hearings 
and included at some length here. 

[ think it is fair to say that these are actions which we would have 
liked to have started somewhat earlier than we are going to be able to 
donow, even when you put them back. 

I mentioned the tracking facilities for the Mercury. There are 
other tracking facilities that you have heard about here. The tuning 
wp of Jet Propulsion Laboratory to accomplish the missions we have 
placed upon them, and the facilities that are needed in support of the 
propulsion developments which you have heard about. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The point is that if this is not restored we are tremendously handi- 


_ capped in the programs which cost a very much larger sum than 


the sum represented by this item. 

Senator Magnuson. That is $22,725,000 ? 

Dr. Drypen. The budget estimate was $24,250,000. Before it came 
to the House floor, that is, and then the 10 percent cut that has been 
referred to as having been applied comes in. 

Senator Macnuson. You are asking for restoration of $24,250,000 
which includes all of these items you mentioned ? 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. 


POINT OF ORDER PROBLEM 


Chairman Haypen. Now I understand that went out on a point of 
order, and you are now citing the authority of law so that it would 
not be subject to a point of order; is that the situation, Doctor? 

Dr. DrypEN. We hope that you draft the bill so that this question 
does not arise. 

Remember, we discussed this yesterday at some length. The House 
Parliamentarian interpreted the 1960 authorization bill as revoking 
the 1959 authorization bill. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, at least the House will be agreeable to 
$22,725,000 because they put that in originally. 

Dr. Drypen. The House committee put that in originally ; yes. 

Chairman Haypen. This is a proposed amendment for an additional 
amount for this as authorized & ublic Law 86-12? 

Dr. GLENNAN. We would like to have the entire $24 million. 

Chairman Haypven. In that case, if it is authorized by public law 

| there is no need for any further action by this committee. 

Dr. Drypen. Public Law 86-12 is the 1959 authorization. The 1959 
authorization is interpreted as having been repealed. 

Chairman Haypen. You want to make that 1959 authorization 
applicable to the 1960 appropriations ? 

r. GLENNAN. That is correct. 
LAND ACQUISITION PROVISO 


Chairman Haypen. Your next change is “Recommended change No. 
ll” which reads: 


Page 4, line 15, strike out “at Cleveland, Ohio”. 
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The House Appropriations Committee inserted the language 
Would you testify in regard to that, please ? 

Mr. Nunn. I can deal with that quickly, Mr. Chairman. S 

It creates a conflict, Mr. Chairman, between the authorization ag} 
and the appropriations act. The conflict is this: If the phrase “a 
Cleveland, Ohio” is retained in this language before you, it means |“ p 
that real property that can be acquired with these appropriations must frst 
be tal at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Our authorization statute authorized reprograming under certain 
circumstances, and also authorizes the acquisition of land pursuant to dal! 
such reprograming. But such land may not be located at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

male # ; * : ae 

This is, accordingly, a conflict between the appropriations language ‘bq 
as now presented to this committee, and the authorization statute, prec 
Public Law 86-45. PD 

Chairman Haypen. Then you would like to have this committer | jg, 
strike it out? 

Mr. Nowy. Strike “at Cleveland, Ohio.” 


part 
ACQUISITION OF LAND BY GSA . 
Chairman Haypen. Let me ask you this question, because it is on 7 
duplication. Would the General Services buy this land for you? | It 
Mr. Utmer. No, sir; we would procure the land, with the assistane | D 
of the Department of Justice. This has been our procedure for many | C 
years. 
Senator Macnuson. But General Services will not participate in the | cone 


negotiations ? 
Mr. Umer. No, sir. Ch 
Senator Macnuson. Why should you not use them ? No. : 
Mr. Utmer. It has not been our practice in the past to doso. | Pay 
Senator Magnuson. I understand that, but why have you not used The 
their facilities ? | Dr 
Mr. Uxmer. I am not familiar with the answer to that, Senator | C 


Magnuson. 

. Giennan. Senator Magnuson, the real answer to that is 
this: there hasn’t been the need to acquire very much land in the 
earlier instances. M 

Senator Macenuson. I think you should investigate it. We ap Th 
propriate a lot of money for them. They are going to be in the same joth 
bill with you people next year, independent offices, and they have} have 
appraisers and experts and they are pretty well versed in this field | ente 
I think you would get a better deal out of it if you were to let their 
shop take care of it. 

Dr. Grennan. In connection with the JPL we made use of the 
engineers. We would certainly be willing to utilize the services of No 
GSA wherever they can be of service or save time and money for the | 
Government. _ 

Senator Magnuson. I suppose you fellows do not want to get into|"V? 
the real estate business ? - 


Dr. Guennan. No, sir; we donot. vl 
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a 
“gt, USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LAND 


Senator DworsHak. Have you explored the possibility of using 
1 act | ome land already owned by the Government which may be available 
“at | forthis specific purpose ? 
eans| Dr. GLENNAN. We, I think, would in every instance explore that 
nust frst. There is a great deal of land in this country owned by the 
_ Government. 
rtam Senator DworsuHax. The Government, too, acquired a lot of in- 
nt to | ¢allations which are idle today, installations owned by the Govern- 
land, | ment without being utilized, and certainly in your extensive pro- 
it is entirely possible that there may be some installations or 
uage gervations or acreages available which will suit your purposes and 
ute, preclude the need of acquiring additional land. 
Dr. Grennan. That is what we did when we took over Chinco- 
ilttee | ague, rather than buying the land. 
Restor Maenouson. You will find in many of the Departments, 
particularly the Defense Department has declared surplus or is in the 
rocess of declaring surplus, all kinds of facilities which the General 
Svices takes hold of and, as an agent, effects the transfer or the 
is on | quisition or whatever needs to be done. 
u? think it might be worth while to explore it. 
tance | Dr.Guennan. I can assure you that will be done. 
many | Chairman Haypen. me I inquire if you desire to submit any 
ihssified information to this committee? If not, we will just try to 
in the | onclude this at these hearings today. 
Dr. GLENNAN. No, sir. 
Chairman Haypen. Then the next change is “Recommended change 
No. 12,” which reads: 


Page 4, line 16, strike out “$52,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$57,800,000”. 


+ usel | the House Appropriations Committee cut the item by 10 percent. 
Dr. GuenNAN. Could I ask Mr. Abbott to speak very briefly to this. 


» . 

onator Chairman Haypen. Proceed. 

mg FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 
in 


| Mr. Assorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Te ap-| The sum of $57,800,000 for construction and equipment applies both ~ 
> same | othe facilities needed to support the space program about which you 
y have | lave been hearing, and also to the research facilities at our research 
5 i mters in Virginia and California and at Cleveland, Ohio. 
L their 


. {fs Now, you have been hearing a good deal this morning about our 


gace program, but our research program has hardly been mentioned. 
oc Our responsibilities in this area were mentioned very briefly yester- 
et, into tay morning when it was said that we retained the functions and 
| nsponsibilities of the old NACA, and this matter was touched upon 
ry lightly again this morning in response to Senator Robertson’s 
question about : What were we doing to help ICBM’s? 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 
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I think it would be well for me to speak very briefly to this genera] | 
matter since some of this money applies to it. 


NACA FUNCTIONS 


: Senator Maanuson. Let the record get this straight, too, on this 
eature. 

There did exist a National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
What happened to that ? 

Mr. Axsporr. All of the functions and responsibilities of the No. 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics are retained by the NASA 
in the law establishing the NASA. 

I would like to remind you that the old National Advisory Con. 
mittee for Aeronautics, the NACA, for 43 years was the agency hay. 
ing primary responsibility for aeronautical research in this country, 

During that period of time we learned to work together very closely | 
with the military services and the civilian agencies of the Government 
—— an interest in this field, and everything did work extremely 
well. 

The NACA performed their research in such broad areas as aero- 
dynamics, propulsion, materials, and structures, for application to | 
all types of aeronautical vehicles for both civilian and military use; | 
for missiles later on when they came into the picture; and, in the latter 
days of its existence, for space application. 

We continue to do all of these things for both civilian and militay 


use. 
CIVILIAN AND MILITARY SPACE RESEARCH 


I would not propose now to mention the space work any further, | 
since you have heard a lot about that in connection with the NASA 
rograms, except again to emphasize that we do research to support 
oth our own civilian program in space and the military program in 


RESEARCH APPLICATIONS 


HELICOPTERS 
VERTICAL TAKE-OFF AND LANDING AIRPLANES 
TRANSPORT AIRPLANES 
SUPERSONIC FIGHTERS 
SUPERSONIC BOMBERS 
HYPERSONIC AIRPLANES 
MISSILES OF ALL TYPES 
SATELLITES 
SPACECRAFT 
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Now, our results in this whole area of research are applicable to a 
wide range of vehicles. I have listed some of them on this chart: 
Helicopters, vertical takeoff and landing airplanes, transport airplanes, 
supersonic fighters and bombers, hypersonic airplanes, missiles of all 


| types, especially in the later years such missiles as long-range ballistic 


j 
| 


| 


j 


i 


missiles and antimissile missiles for protection against ballistic mis- 
siles, and finally, satellites and spacecraft, about which I expect to say 
nothing further. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 108.) 

Mr. Azzorrt. It is, of course, impossible for me in a few minutes to 
talk about all of these vehicles, but I would like to mention very briefly 
the type of work we do on some of them, especially the vertical take- 
off and landing airplanes, the supersonic bombers and transport air- 
planes, and hypersonic airplanes. 


VERTICAL TAKEOFF AND LANDING AIRPLANES 


The vertical takeoff and landing airplanes first : 

Just to make clear what we are talking about here, a vertical take- 
of and landing airplane, which, in aeronautical jargon is called 
VTOL, takes off vertically like a helicopter and goes through a transi- 
tion in the air in which the configuration is probably changed, al- 
though it may not be. It then continues in level flight where it flies 
essentially with the speed and efficiency of an airplane, and at the end 
of the flight it goes through a transition again, and lands vertically 
like a helicopter. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 110.) 

Mr. Assorr. The primary difference between the helicopter and 
the VTOL is that the helicopter, because of its large rotor which 
moves a lot of air, is more efficient at low speeds and in vertical flight. 
Consequently one would use a helicopter for lifting large loads for 
short distances. When one wishes to have the characteristics of the 
helicopter combined with the long-range flight efficiency of an air- 
plane one would turn to the vertical takeoff and landing airplane. 

I think you can easily see that an airplane of this type would be 
very valuable to the military services, especially to the Army, and also 
for civilian applications such as feeder-line use and for short hauls 
between cities. 

Senator Macnuson. Where do you do the work? 


LANGLEY, CLEVELAND, AND MOFFETT FIELD CENTERS 


Mr. Azspnorr. At the Langley Research Center located at Langley 
Field and also the Ames Center at Moffett Field, Calif. 

Senator Magnuson. Those are facilities of the old NACA are they? 

Mr. Assorr. Those are two of the facilities of the old NACA. 

Senator Macnuson. You have taken them over? 

Mr. Apporr. Yes, sir. They also include the research center at 
Cleveland. 

Senator Maenuson. Langley, Cleveland, and one on the west coast ? 

Mr. Azzorrt. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. California, I presume? 

Mr. Azzorr. Yes. 
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JET-POWERED YVTOL 


Now, I want to show here some configurations of the VTOL upon 
which we have been working. These pictures show two of our recent 
models. This is a research model of a VTOL powered by jets, which 
is used to study the scientific problems of supersonic vertical takeoff 
and landing aircraft. This shows a full-sized machine under test in 
our full-scale wind tunnel in California. This work has now pro- 
gressed sufficiently far in the research laboratories that the military 
services are procuring a number of flying test beds from industry, 
Flight research, which we will conduct on these flying test beds, will 
further clarify the problems and establish the flying and handlin 
qualities such machines must have so that the industry can go ah 
and build useful airplanes. 

(The pictures referred to appear on p. 111.) 

Mr. Axsort. I look forward with confidence to developments in this 
field. 


SUPERSONIC AIRPLANE EFFICIENCY 


I would like now to turn to the supersonic airplane picture and to 
talk about the flight efficiency of such airplanes. 

Before I go ahead let me say that flight efficiency is established by 
three things, essentially: The aerodynamic efficiency of the airplane; 
its propulsive efficiency ; and the efficiency of the materials and struc- 
tures of which it is built; all of which are subjects of our research, 
Airplane efficiency can be translated directly into the range which the 
airplane can fly. 

The upper curve here shows the situation with regard to flight 
efliciency with present-day bombers such as the B-47 and the B-52; 
and also for our new jet transports which are coming into service, 
You will see that such airplanes have a very high efficiency over a 
rather narrow speed range—in the general vicinity of about 500 miles 
an hour. This next curve shows the general situation for supersonic 
airplanes that are operational. You will notice the efficiency is very 
much less than for subsonic transports and bombers, and this efficiency 
falls off rapidly with increased speed, so that when we get up to 1,000 
or 1,500 miles an hour, the efficiency is much less than for the subsonic 
airplanes. 

The chart referred to appears on p. 113.) 

Mr. Azszotr. Unless this situation can be corrected, we will not have 
long-range supersonic bombers or long-range supersonic transports. 

We have been working on this problem at the research centers for 
several years and as a result of this work it is becoming clear that this 
efficiency can be moved from these low values up to this area [indicat- 
ing] at speeds up to 2,000 miles an hour and more. The result of this 
work has been so promising that the Air Force has, as you know, 
entered into a contract with North American to produce the B-70, 
an intercontinental bomber, which will fly intercontinental distances 
in this general speed range. 
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WASHINGTON-TO-PARIS FLIGHTS IN 2 HOURS 


It now appears that the normal results of research if energetically 
pursued, will make it possible to get such efficiency up to speeds higher 
than 2,000 miles an hour; perhaps as high as 2,500 miles an hour. This 
will make possible, in the future, supersonic transports capable of fly- 
ing from Washington to Paris, for instance, in 2 hours. This might 
even be considered, from some points of view, the greatest single ad- 
vance in aeronautics since its inception by the Wright brothers. 


Our research results indicate that with continued research work we | 
can retain nearly the efficiency of our best subsonic airplanes up to | 
ae four times, or perhaps even five times, the speed of present- | 

ay 


airplanes and, perhaps, do this in one step. 
HYPERSONIC AIRPLANE X-15 


= would like to turn now to hypersonic airplanes, particularly the 
—15. 

The history of the X-15 really started in 1952 when the NACA 
initiated the scientific study of the feasibility and potentiality of 
flights at very high speeds in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
and into space. 

Several years ago this was a rather daring venture. In 2 years, by 
1954, this study had pro, d sufficiently so that we could propose 
to the military services the design and construction of a manned air- 

lane to explore the scientific problems of flights in this region. This 
ssid the X~-15, which was undertaken in a cooperative manner by 
the Air Force, Navy, and NACA, now the NASA. It was built by 
North American Aviation. We worked on the problems of it very 
energetically along with other people, and the X-15, as you now 
know, has made one successful unpowered flight and is scheduled for 
powered flight in the near future. 

This airplane, which will be operated from the flight station at 
Edwards, will be carried under the wing of a B-52 airplane, to this 
vicinit [indicating] where it will be dropped. The rockets will be 
started. It will climb rapidly, as shown MY the yellow part of this 
chart. The rockets will burn out and it will continue to climb up to 
some altitude, maybe 100 miles, geo operas time the pilot will ex- 
ere weightlessness and return to the atmosphere where it will be 

eated to high temperature. Then it glides back to its landing at the 
Air Force Base at Edwards. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 115.) 


COOPERATION WITH AIR FORCE AND NAVY 


Mr. Axssorr. Under a cooperative agreement with the Air Force 
and Navy, the NASA will operate the flight program on this airplane. 

This represents a considerable achievement in both aeronautics and 
space insofar as finding out more about some of the problems of flight 
is concerned, but I would like to emphasize this is not a true space 
vehicle. It just jumps out of the atmosphere in the way a fish jumps 
out of water. 

While this X-15 was being developed in 1956, the X-2 research air- 
plane reached an altitude of 25 miles on one flight and a speed of 2,150 
miles an hour on another flight. 
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It was obviously time for all of us to take stock of where we were 
and where we wanted to go. 

That is shown on our next chart, where I have plotted the altitude 
in miles against the speed in miles per hour. The altitude goes up 
to 60 miles and the speed goes all the way from zero up to satellite 
speed. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 117.) 


CORRIDOR OF STABILIZED HORIZONTAL FLIGHT 


Mr. Assorr. I have shown here a broad yellow band which repre- 
sents a corridor in which the stabilized horizontal] flight of winged 
vehicles is possible. 

Below this corridor, in this region [indicating] the air density is 
too high and consequently the pressures and temperatures are too 
high for sustained flight. Above the corridor, there is not enough air 
to support an airplane and it can only jump up into this region and 
come back in essentially ballistic flight. 

In examining this region, it became apparent to us that the greatest 
problems were those relating to heating in the general speed range of 
around 12,000 to 14,000 miles per hour. It consequently became ap- 
parent that this represented our major problem area, but that we must 
explore this entire corridor. 

At the present time our best airplanes are way down here [indicat- 
ing]. Our satellites are up here. There remains a tremendous in- 
termediate region of potentia] aeronautical application. 

As a result of research studies it became apparent that a good way 
to explore this region would be by a glider which would be propelled 
by rocket boosters from the ground. The glider would be accelerated 
up to the ener altitude and speed by the booster and then coast 
back to a landing through this corridor. 


DYNASOAR-1 PROJECT 


As a result of these studies there is now underway a cooperative 

rogram between the Air Force and NACA, now NASA, which is 

own as the Dynasoar-1 project. This is a project to produce a 
research vehicle to explore this entire region. 

There are many unknowns in this region, both technically and with 
regard to potential usefulness of such airplanes; however, our re- 
search has progressed to a point where I think I can say that these 
unknowns are no greater today than those about supersonic speeds 
were 12 years ago this summer, when the X-1 airplane made its first 
flight at supersonic speeds, both with respect to the usefulness and 
possibility of such flight. 

This work is going on at the research centers which perform the 
functions of the former NACA plus new functions of supporting the 
space work of both the NASA and of the military departments. 

his is a very large and energetic research effort requiring labora- 
tories which are modern in all respects. 
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FUNDS FOR RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Of this $57,800,000 requested in this appropriattion, $20,800,000 is 
for new research facilities at the four research centers. 

The present cost of these centers is approximately $400 million, 
This represents the capital investment in these centers. 

The $20,800,000 being requested this year accordingly represents 
only about 5 percent of the investment in these research facilities, 
and this seems to me to be the absolute minimum that is required to 
keep these centers modern and up to the job, which is to do research 
in the advance fields I have dascdtied. 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT BUDGET 


Senator Magnuson. In other words, your construction and equip- 
ment budget for 1960, insofar as the estimate is concerned, was $57 
million, approximately ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Assorr. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Of which $20 million is for these particular 
things that you are talking about ? 

Mr. Assott. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. And that leaves how much ? 

Mr. Apporr. $37 million. 

Senator Macnuson. That leaves $37 million for the construction 
and equipment which will be spread over all the other phases of your 
activity ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Azpporr. That is correct. 

Senator Macnuson. Now, if the House figure stood, what projects 
would you cut out or would you shave them off some? 

Dr. Drypen. May I speak to that, Senator Magnuson ? 

Mr. Chairman, we have been through this for a great many years. 

Senator Magnuson. So have I, and we need a little priority here 
once in a while. 

EFFECT OF 10 PERCENT CUT 


Dr. Drypen. The effect of a 10 percent cut is that you usually have 
to throw something out completely, and, in my experience, it comes 
back again the next year or the year following, and because of infla- 
tion, it always costs you a lot more than if you had done it at the 
original time. 

Toner Maanuson. Well, we are stopping inflation now, and you 
do not have to worry about it. 

But suppose you do not get the amount, what will happen? 

Dr. DrypEen. We will have to go over this. 


PRIORITY OF ITEM6 


Senator Macnuson. Well now, what projects will be thrown out, 
if you are going to throw out any projects? 

Mr. Umer. Senator Magnuson, this is a very difficult question to 
answer. 

The whole program consists of about 25 individual items, most of 
which are less than $5 million each. 
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Now, I suspect we would have to go down this list and probably 
cut some of the smaller items and perhaps reduce the technical 
capabilities of some of the larger ones. 

Satie Maanuson. In other words, you have not crossed that 
bridge because you are optimistic about getting the full amount. 

Mr. Utmer. We certainly hope we will get the full amount. 

Senator Magnuson. And the chairman and I, being in many con- 
ferences up here, are not that optimistic. Sometimes we end up with 
half of it and sometimes we end up with less. 

Chairman Haypen. At this time you could not establish priorities ? 

Mr. Utmer. That is correct. 

Senator Macnuson. I know you are a new organization, but some- 
times—and this is a great habit around here with the older organiza- 
tions—they come up here and they will tell us which ones they are 
going to cut out and usually they will pick out the one that is most 
oe. 

r. Drypen. We have that problem internally. 

Senator Macnuson. That is the one they are going to cut out. They 
are not going to cut out any other. We do not want to get you into 
that habit. 

Dr. GLENNAN. We would like to avoid that habit, to be perfectly 
frank with you. 


PRIOR APPROPRIATION TO NACA 


Senator Macnuson. Now, how much did we appropriate, and I 
should know this figure, but I do not at this moment, for the NACA 
in its last appropriation ? 

Mr. Utmer. If I may, I will show you the chart here. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 120.) 

Senator Macnuson. Yes, but I want the record to show what dif- 
ference there is, if any, for that phase of your work. 

Mr. Utmer. That chart shows our current 1959 budget of $335.7 
million, which was made up, approximately, of $204 million for 
R. & D., $83 million for S. & E., and $48 million for C. & E. Those 
funds came from $80 million in the original NASA appropriation of 
1959, $101,100,000 in the 1959 NACA appropriation, and $154,600,000 
in transferred Department of Defense funds. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, did we appropriate $101,100,000 for 
NACA? 

Mr. Utmer. You did, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. That is for fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Utmer. That is correct, and the subsequent supplemental ap- 
propriation added an additional $80 million for the first NASA 
appropriation. 

LEVEL OF NACA FUNCTIONS 


Senator Macnuson. I remember that. So your figures on that 
phase of activity, the aeronautic phase of it, are not any higher than 
what was being spent by NACA ? 

Mr. Uumer. Your statement is correct, Senator. This level of 
NACA effort is being carried into 1960 at approximately a fixed 
amount, at the same general level. 
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Senator Macnuson. I think you ought to put in the record the 
last appropriation for the NACA on the construction items. You are 
asking for approximately $20 million for that phase of the work. 
How much did they ask for in fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Umer. I think about $23 million of this $48 million figure 
was for the NACA construction program. 

Senator Magnuson. As I recall it, it was about 50-50, but I do 
not have the figures. So there again your figures for your construc- 
tion items are running about the same? 

Mr. Utmer. That is correct, sir. 

Dr. Grennan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that covers reasonably ade- 
quately, from our point of view, the support program. 


NOTICE PROVISION 


Chairman Haypen. You have one more change, “Recommended 
change No. 13,” which reads: 


Page 4, line 17 through line 23, strike out the proviso. 


The House inserted a notice provision essentially similar to the one 
inserted in the “Research and development” appropriation in Recom- 
mended Change No. 9. 

Senator Magnuson. That is 14 days? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypven. You would like that deleted ? 

Mr. Nunn. That is correct. Our request is that both of those pro- 
visos, covered in recommended change No. 9 and No. 13, be deleted 
from the bill. Our reason is that we want to avoid the built-in and 
unavoidable delay in our contracting procedures which the 14-day 
provision causes. The authorization act has peer: provided notifi- 
cation procedures for the legislative committees of the Senate and the 
House and we would regard that as sufficient. 

Chairman Haypen. Does this conclude your presentation, Dr. 
Glennan ¢ 

Dr. GLENNAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. What happened to the representation allow- 
ances? Did that go out ona point of order? 

Dr. GLENNAN. That was the difficulty, Senator Magnuson. 

Senator Macnuson. Again you had thesame problem. 

Dr. GLENNAN. Exactly the same problem we spoke of before. 

Chairman Hayven. I wonder if these charts could be reproduced 
in black and white and included in the record for the information of 
this committee ? 

Dr. GLENNAN. Yes. 

COM MITTEE RECESS 


Chairman Hayven. All right, we thank you for your presence and 
we stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., Tuesday, July 14, 1959, the committee 
recessed until-10 a.m., on Wednesday, July 15, 1959.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


THURSDAY, JULY, 16, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Hill, Robertson, Holland, 
Johnson, Pastore, Bible, Byrd of West Virginia, Saltonstall, Smith, 
Kuchel, and Allott. 

Also Present: Senators Gruening and Bartlett. 


Funps APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. The committee will be in order. 

The first item for consideration is ‘‘Funds appropriated to the 
President, transitional grants to Alaska” which is in the amount of 
$10,500,000. This was allowed by the House in full. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Senator Gruening. 

Senator GrureNING. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here today to support the 
proposed appropriation in H.R. 7978 of $10.5 million for a transitional 
grant to the State of Alaska. 

The appropriation is being requested to carry out the provisions 
of the so-called Alaska Omnibus Act recently enacted by the Congress. 

As you know, the sum requested is approximately equivalent to the 
amount which would otherwise have been requested had Alaska 
remained a Territory. These funds will be most helpful to the 
Nation’s newest State, in aiding it to make the transition from Terri- 
torial status to full-fledged statehood. 

It is my hope, therefore, that this committee will, as the other body 
already has, approve the appropriation of this sum. 

Chairman Hayprn. Mr. Seidman is here from the Bureau of 
the Budget to tell us about this new request for transitional grants to 
Alaska in the amount of $10,500,000. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD SEIDMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
ACCOMPANIED BY HOWARD SCHNOOR, OFFICE OF MANAGE. 
MENT AND ORGANIZATION, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Serpman. Now I think you already have a copy of the justifica- 
tions and the supplemental estimate. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes, we will place in the record the supple- 
mental estimate and the justifications, 

(The justifications referred to follows:) 


({H. Doc. No. 170, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


CoMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StatTEs TRANSMITTING 
A PRoposED APPROPRIATION FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1960 IN THE AMOUNT oF 
$10,500,000 ron TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 


Tue Ware Hovsg, 
Washington, June 5, 1959. 


The SPEAKER OF THE HousE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Srr: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
a proposed appropriation for the fiscal year 1960 in the amount of $10,500,000 
for transitional grants to Alaska. 

The details of this proposed appropriation, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 

Washington, D.C., June 4, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit for your consideration a proposed appropria- 

tion for the fiscal year 1960 in the amount of $10,500,000 for transitional grants 
to Alaska, as follows: 


“FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
“TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 


“For grants to the State of Alaska to assist in accomplishing an orderly transition 
from Territorial status to statehood and to facilitate the assumption of responsibilities 
hitherto performed in Alaska by the Federal Government, and for expenses of providing 
Federal services or facilities in Alaska for an interim period, as authorized by lau, 
$10,500,000.”’ 

This proposed appropriation is to enable the President to make grants to the 
State of Alaska to assist in financing, for a transitional period, functions trans- 
ferred to the State from the Federal Government, and to finance continued Federal 
operations for an interim period when the State requests a delay in the transfer of 
functions. The grants would be unearmarked and available as a general supple- 
ment to the State’s financial resources. Costs for transitional grants to Alaska 
are largely offset by the elimination from the 1960 budget of items formerly 
included for mental and general health grants to Alaska, maintenance and opera- 
tion of airports, and other expenses which will be financed under this appropriation. 
Federal aid funds will cease to be available to pay expenses of highway mainte- 
nance in Alaska after fiscal year 1960. The submission of this estimate was 
anticipated in the 1960 budget. Authorizing legislation (H.R. 7120) has passed 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
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I recommend that the foregoing proposed appropriation be transmitted to the 
Congress. 


Respectfully yours, 


Maovrice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 





“FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
“TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 


“For grants to the State of Alaska to assist in accomplishing an orderly transition 
from Territorial status to statehood and to facilitate the assumption of responsibilities 
hitherto performed in Alaska by the Federal Government, and for expenses of providing 


federal services or facilities in Alaska for an interim period, as authorized by law, 
$10,500,000.” 





Funps APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 


Program and financing 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Program by activities: Grants to Alaska (total obligations) 


ceil Raia: dicen aisonainigie caheiaiiie $10, 500, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligation authority) 


igecobanelondanenamekuds|sncsdvosueseos 10, 500, 000 





Note.—This proposed appropriation is to enable the President to make grants to the State of Alaska to 
assist in financing, for a transitional period, functions transferred to the State from the Federal Government, 
and to finance continued Federal operations for an interim period when the State requests a delay in the 
transfer of functions. The ts would be unearmarked and available as a general supplement to the 
State’s financial resources. Costs for transitional grants to Alaska are largely offset by the elimination from 
the 1960 budget of items formerly included for mental and general health grants to Alaska, maintenance 
and operation of airports, and other expenses which will be financed by the State under this Sourepenen. 


Federal aid funds will cease to be available to pay expenses of highway maintenance in Alaska beginning 
with the allotments for fiscal year 1961. 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Grants to Alaska: Reserved for future allocations 


JUSTIFICATION 


This proposed appropriation is requested to enable the President to make 
grants to the State of Alaska to facilitate an orderly transition from Territorial 
status to statehood; to assist the State in financin”, for a 5-year transitional period, 
functions to be transferred to the State from the Federal Government, and to 
finance continued Federal operations for an interim period when the State requests 
adelay in the transfer of functions. The grants would be unearmarked and 
available as a general supplement to the State’s financial resources. The sub- 
mission of this estimate was anticipated in the 1960 budget. Authorizing legisla- 
tion (H.R. 7120) has been enacted by the Congress and transmitted to the 
President. 

Alaska presents many unique and difficult problems not previously encountered 
when new States were admitted into the Union. Transitional problems are 

tly complicated by the fact that the Federal Government continues to perform 
unctions in Alaska which normally are the responsibility of State and local 
governments. The Federal Government at present remains responsible for 
construction and maintenance of highways, operation of commercial airports, 
administration of justice, conservation of fisheries and wildlife, and other services 
and facilities in Alaska which are elsewhere furnished by local government agencies. 
For this reason, the President recommended in his 1960 budget message that, in 
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the longrun interest of both the State and the Nation, “the Federal Government 
should not continue special programs in Alaska which, in other States, are the 
responsibility of State and local governments or of private enterprise.” 

H.R. 7120, in section 21, would transfer to Alaska responsibility for State 
highway functions which have been exercised by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and, in section 35, would transfer to Alaska the Anchorage and Fairbanks airports 
now operated by the Federal Aviation Agency. Transfer to Alaska of approxie 
mately 17 intermediate and primary airports would be accomplished under 
authority of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended. Transfer of judicig] 
and law enforcement functions is provided by section 18 of the Alaska Statehood 
Act, and transfer of game management functions is covered in section 6 of the 
Statehood Act. The Federal grants for Alaska mental health and the special] 
Federal program for construction of recreational facilities in Alaska are terminated 
by sections 31 and 38 of H.R. 7120, respectively. Appropriation language 
authorizing general health grants to Alaska has been deleted. 

Without financial assistance Alaska would be unable to assume responsibility 
for local government functions now performed by the Federal Government in g 
prompt and orderly manner. Some time necessarily will elapse before Alaska can 
either increase its revenues derived from existing sources or benefit fully from 
the revenues to be derived from public lands and other resources to be made 
available to the State by the Statehood Act. If the Federal Government did 
not provide assistance to Alaska through the proposed transitional grants, it 
would be faced with the undersirable alternatives of continuing direct Federal 
administration and full Federal financing of these functions for an indefinite 
period. Supplemental estimates would have to be submitted to the Congress, 
since no provision is made for the financing of these activities in the 1960 budget, 
except through the transitional grants. 

The President recommended, therefore, that ‘‘the Federal Government should 
provide such financial assistance as is necessary to facilitate transfer to the State 
of such programs as highway construction and maintenance, airport operations, 
and public health services.”” Section 44 of H.R. 7120 authorizes transitional 
grants to the State of Alaska in the amount of $10,500,000 for fiscal year 1960, 
$6 million each for fiscal years 1961 and 1962, $3 million each for fiscal years 1963 
and 1964. Under the provisions of H.R. 7120 Alaska could choose between 
receiving the full amount of the transitional grant and administering the trans- 
ferred programs directly or by contract with a Federal agency, or requesting that 
a portion be used for financing continued Federal operations for an interim period. 

The requested amount of the transitional grant for 1960, $10,500,000, closely 
approximates the costs which would have been borne by the Federal Government 
if Alaska had remained a Territory. The following table provides a comparison 
between the amount of the proposed transitional grant to Alaska for fiscal year 
1960 and the amount of Federal expenditures if Alaska remained a Territory, 


Federal expenditures in 1960 if Alaska remained a Territory 


{Figures in thousands] 





Anchorage and Fairbanks airports (capital improvements) ---.-.------ $4, 500 
O. & M. costs (Anchorage and Fairbanks airports) -..-...---.-------- 845 
i, ae ee, Cee Ceereneeenee GaNOres) . ..... .-.-.....-.........---- 593 
ee acm cence nueanaecu= 1 4, 000 
a BO eg Re SEIS Lh a la le ce are ay Se ney 800 
oe le we cca ako aote mwas st oame 638 
LS ai mal pan arene g-snen onauce'teenms em se poo 100 

OL carer he Go wal ats 11, 476 
NT Tn TT ed a eiemte sean anaense —1, 215 

Ae ee ee eo ae nkwawneaee 10, 261 
So een wovstenrisheephaweea 10, 500 


1 Alaska at present is authorized to use Federal aid funds for maintenance. As a State, Alaska will share 
in the Federal aid highway program on a regular basis, with no aid funds available for maintenance begin- 
ning with the 1961 allotment. Since the 1961 allotment is made available to States beginning in fiscal year 
1960, Federal funds which would have been available for maintenance out of that allotment were included 
in computing the 1960 transitional grant. 
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it By expediting the assumption by Alaska of functions now performed by the 
18 Federal Government, the transitional grants will make possible significant savings 
to the Federal Government and reductions in Federal personnel by the close of the 
te 5-year transitional period. The following table indicates the reductions in Fed- 
8, eral personnel which are estimated to result from the assumption by Alaska of 
ts functions now performed by the Federal Government. 
Cle 
er Estimated reduction in Federal personnel which will result from assumption of 
al functions by the State of Alaska 
od Estimated 
he reduction 
‘al Agency man-years 
ed NN ONS, kM nde nna nnncencneceskenasesewenee 98 
| nent of Commerce. ........---.--- 22 e eon ne ow een e eee eee eee 605 
8 eens Of the Interior. .........-----as00g paren eens eeneereennse 180 
ty IG OF CUGGIO. nnn raddviodh snnnercnnsnnecancnccameseanenans 114 
a — 
in di a: dah di nste: dh teaely da a AES go a a a oo Rie roe Se ot de os hw ghia 1 997 
an 
ym 1]f Alaska contracts with Federal agencies for performance of services pursuant to sec. 44(c) of the Alaska 
de Omnibus Act. employees will remain on Federal payroll but their salaries and expenses will be reimbursed 
lid by the State. Authority to contract will expire on June 30, 1964. 
a TRANSITIONAL PROBLEM 
ite . , 
88, Chairman Haypren. You may proceed, Mr. Seidman. 
ret, Mr. SerpMan. I do not have a prepared statement but I am pre- 
pared to proceed in any way you desire, either to answer questions or to 
uld ° : ; , : 
a cover some of the highlights of the justifications. 
ns, Chairman Haypen. Well, you can highlight it if you will, please. 
nal Mr. SerpMan. Mr. Chairman, basically, the problem we found in 
a making the transitional studies in Alaska was that the Federal Govern- 
os ment was continuing to perform in the State of Alaska a number of 
ns basic services which are normally furnished by State and local govern- 
hat ments. ; : : 
a _ Now these included the operation and maintenance of highways, 
a the operation of commercial airports, the provision of certain health 
ison services, fish and wildlife management, law enforcement, and, in effect, 
year | almost the whole basic functions of a State government. 
ys The second problem was how to effect the transfer of these functions 


to the new State in a satisfactory manner to pare or curtail the services 
involving the Federal Government’s operations. 

At the present time it is obvious that without assistance the citizens 

500 of Alaska would not have the financial capability immediately to 

503 assume responsibility for these services. The resources which were 

000 + made available to the State under the Statehood Act principally from 

800 the selection of land would not produce significant revenues, certainly 

638 | for 3 years at the earliest, so we are faced with a situation of the 


aes Federal Government being compelled to continue to provide these 
476 | Services. 
215 | Chairman Haypen. Just a moment. 
— Do you want to ask any questions, Senator Bartlett? 
= Senator Bartierr. No, no. I am listening with attention and 
’ _ approval. I[ will wait until he is through. 
ee | 8 
eae | r. SerpMAN. So the device that was developed is that we would 


a year | give, as an Omnibus Act grant, to the State of Alaska, the amount of 
| money it would have cost the Federal Government to continue the 
operational services and the amounts provided in this grant are 
largely offset by deletion from other parts of the budget, of the funds 

| which had formerly been provided to the services. 


43227—59—_—9 
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I think a table is included in the record of the House hearings and 
in the committee reports on the Alaska Omnibus Act, which shows 
the amount which the Federal Government would have spent for 
these services if Alaska had not become a State. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Federal expenditures if Alaska remained a Territory 


{Figures in thousands] 





| | eames 
| 





1960 | 1961 | 1962 1963 | 1964 
Anchorage and Fairbanks Airport capital improve- | | 

oa il Nicaea ataihe cnet bain, Seg ecnioteaipiidteitasewimsnisinaicoalh PE Si ihncinieencecavannnenaeWiatemesinn sole eeaen: 
O. & M. costs (Anchorage and Fairbanks Airports) -- 845 $845 $845 $845 $845 
O. & M. costs (intermediate airports) _~.........----] 593 593 593 593 593 
ner IID Tn ee wee eswuen 24,000 4, 000 Re Ti Giat eee chicas ee 
NO nen ences | 800 800 600 1 900 1 900 
I a ncetin teeta te 638 | 638 638 638 638 

SERIE SID os oivccnincuacnccocamsinbensnmine’ 100 | 100 Foe ae - oe 
LS TE: | 11.476| 6,976| 6,676| 2,976 2, 976 
Less airport revenues... -_- seaeganctaesiasinn dled dibsiseas tuk -----| —1,215 | —1,215 —1,215 —1,215 —1, 215 
SS, EY a ee 10,261 | 5, 761 5,461 | 1, 761 1, 761 
DCTUAL DTODOGSG GTOTE onc ccicccccensveesccs pe 10, 500 | 6, 000 | 6, 000 3, 000 3. 000 


1 Represents a condensation of mental health grants authorized for 1963-67 which total $1,800,000. 

? Alaska will share in the Federal-aid highway program on regular basis, with no aid funds available for 
maintenance, beginning with the 1961 allotment. Since the 1961 allotment is actually made available to 
States beginning in 1960, Federal funds which would have been available for maintenance out of that allot- 
ment were included in computing the 1960 transitional grant. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


SUPPORT FOR TRANSITIONAL GRANTS 


Chairman Haypern. Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, | will not consume the time of 
the committee unless there may be some questions you might have 
to ask me. 

I do hope that the appropriation will be made in the requested 
amount. Alaska is going to be hard put to it if this appropriation is 
not made, and if the subsequent appropriations in the succeeding 
fiscal years are not made in the full amount requested. 

[ should say, Mr. Chairman, that to a very considerable extent this 
sort of thing would not have been necessary if Alaska had come 
into the Union under the same conditions as Arizona had, for example, 
because at that time the Federal Government had given the Terri- 
tories a greater measure of home rule. 

We have a very urgent need for every dollar requested here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, Senator. Senator Saltonstall de- 
sires to make a statement to be included in the record. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I will wait until Senator Bartlett is through. 

As I understand, from listening to Senator Bartlett and from read- 
ing the report, what this $10.5 million will do will be to carry this 
transitional period of the State of Alaska through fiscal years 1960, 
1961, and 1962; am I correct? 

Senator BarrLetr. No. 

Mr. SerpMAN. $10.5 million for this year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. $10.5 million for this year. 
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OMNIBUS ACT PROVISIONS 


Senator BartLetr. Yes. The omnibus bill, upon which this is 
based, called for a total of 5 transitional years, with a first year of 
$10.5 million, and with diminishing amounts with the passage of each 
year. This would be the biggest appropriation request to be placed 
before you under the omnibus law. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This is based on a reasonable fiscal forward 
look, as you anticipate the revenues that you can work this out with? 

Senator BartLerT. Yes. As a matter of fact, this bill was pre- 
pared by the administration, the President’s Office, and the Bureau 
of the Budget. The money requests were made from the study pro- 
posed or prepared by the Bureau of the Budget; and, of course, Alaska 
would have preferred to have had more money if it goes through, 
but we have agreed that this is a reasonable approach to a very 
pressing problem. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. Did you finish your statement, Senator Bartlett? 

Senator Barrierr. I have, sir. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaAtronsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

I simply wanted to make this statement because I will not be able 
to be here because I have to go to the Armed Services Committee. 

I understand that Senator Holland, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Commerce, will be here at 11 o’clock. 


INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


You will recall that in the committee in conference on the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, there was an item put in by the Senate for $200,000 
to carry forward the work of the Interagency Committee on Textiles. 
This was stricken out at the request of the House conferees, because 
there was no budget estimate. 

Since that time, several New England Senators including myself 
have taken that matter up with the Budget Bureau, and the reply of 
the Budget Bureau is that there is enough money in the regular fiscal 
1960 Department of Commerce appropriation to carry out this work 
of this Committee withcut an additional sum. 

Now, that information has come by telephone. It has not come by 
any record, and so I have prepared seven questions here to ask of the 
representative of the Department of Commerce when he testifies, to 
verify the fact that they will do this work and that they have enough 
money, and then, if they do not have enough money we want to know 
it now so that we can get a request from the Department. . 

Chairman HaypeEn. | shall see that that is carried out. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I thank you very much, sir. 
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EXPANSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES H. KENDALL, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION; AND HON. 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERVICEs 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Chairman Haypren. Next is a request in House Document No. 169 
for expansion of defense production in the amount of $287,285,072 for 
payment into the revolving fund. 

The House allowed $100 million, and the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization and the General Services Administration are requesting 
restoration of the full amount. 

We will place in the record the letter of Mr. Hoegh, the supple- 
mental estimate, the statement in the House report and the 
justifications. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CuarrmMan: This office requests amendment of the supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1960, H.R. 7978, 86th Congress, to restore the $287,285,072 
in appropriations originally requested for the revolving fund, Defense Production 
Act. 

This amount is needed to assure meeting all contract commitments through the 
fiscal year 1960. The Defense Production Act provides borrowing authority of 
$2.1 billion for defense expansion programs. If maximum deliveries of materials 
under existing contracts are made in the fiscal year 1960, total requirements for 
appropriations in excess of the financing provided under the act would be approxi- 
mately $259 million. The appropriations requested therefore would allow only 
a small carryover into the fiscal year 1961 above the maximum commitments for 
the fiseal year 1960. 

Details of this proposed amendment have been submitted by the General 
Services Administration. I shall be glad to supply any further supporting infor- 
mation which you may require. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. Hogeu. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE IN HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 169 
“FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
“EXPANSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
“REVOLVING FUND, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


“For payment to the ‘Revolving fund, Defense Production Act’, for restoration of 
the capital impairment of said fund realized, through December 31, 1958, as a result 
of activities conducted under sections 302 and 303 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. app. 2092, 2093), $287,285,072, to be available for the 
fiscal year 1959 and to remain available until expended.” 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to restore borrowing authority 
required to finance a portion of the still outstanding commitments incurred in 
connection with defense production activities. The amount of this proposed 
appropriation is equal to the losses realized through December 31, 1958, as a 
result of activities conducted under sections 302 and 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 
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HOUSE REPORT (PP, 2-3 


The bill contains $100,000,000 to cover estimated cash requirements of the 
Defense Production Act Revolving Fund through fiscal year 1960. The budget 
estimate of $287,285,072 proposed to restore capital to the revolving fund by 
writing off the losses as of December 31, 1958, incurred under the Treasury 
porrowing authority. This request was not related to the actual cash needs to 
finance required purchases. 

In carrving out the programs established by the Defense Production Act, the 
Government several vears ago entered into long-term contracts to expand defense 
roduction of certain strategic materials which were then in short supply. A 
reasury borrowing authority of $2,100,000,000, which has not been subject to 
annual appropriation review, was provided for financing the program. During 
the past several years excessive inventories have been acquired and the Govern- 
ment today has on hand $8,156,210,000 in materials compared with maximum 
stockpile objectives valued at only $4,125,000,000. There is $4,238,486,600 of 
such materials now in excess of stockpile goals. 

Maximum deliveries of materials which the Government could still be required 
to purchase under the DPA program between now and 1965 is $1,005,000,000. 
The estimated deliveries of such materials are projected at $614,000,000. The 
additional cash requirements over the $2,100,000,000 from the borrowing author- 
ity that will be required during the life of the program is $747,620,000. 

“At the beginning of fiscal year 1960 there will be a carryover balance of 
$123,500,000 in the loan authority which together with the $100,000,000 in the 
bill will provide a total of $223,500,000 which should be adequate to finance pur- 
chases in the coming year under existing contracts. Since only $19,122,000 of 
estimated deliveries in 1960 are for materials within stockpile needs, every effort 
should be made to reduce the Government commitments for materials where there 
is no defense need. 


REQUEST FOR AMENDMENTS, SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1960 (H.R. 7978, 86TH CONG.) 
“REVOLVING FunD, DEFENSE PrRopucTION AcT”’ 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


On page 2, line 13, of the bill as reported to the House, strike out “in part’’* 
On page 2, line 17, strike out ‘‘$100,000,000’’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“$287,285,072”’. 


Budgetary data 


Supplemental estimate transmitted by President_......-.------- $287, 285, 072 
Se MOMOTUC £0 SIOUNO. onc oe oe ic ca ce oe cease cmanoene 100, 000, 000 

DEVRY ROUGE oo cicncin man een eeme cme 187, 285, 072 
Restoration proposed by this amendment_________-__---------- 187, 285, 072 
ame changed by this.amendment.<.-. 2. .6...65..cecce-- 287, 285, 072 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Budget justifications.—Pages 1-3, exhibits A and B. 
House hearings.—Pages 134-165. 


EXPANSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


House Report No. 579.—Page 2. 

“The bill contains $100 million to cover estimated cash requirements of the 
Defense Production Act revolving fund through fiscal year 1960. The budget 
estimate of $287,285,072 proposed to restore capital to the revolving fund by writ- 
ing off the losses as of December 31, 1958, incurred under the Treasury borrowing 
authority. This request was not related to the actual cash needs to finance 
required purchases. 

“In carrying out the programs established by the Defense Production Act, the 
Government several years ago entered into long-term contracts to expand defense 
on of certain strategic materials which were then in short supply. A 

reasury borrowing authority of $2,100 million, which has not been subject to 
annual appropriation review, was provided for financing the program. During 
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the past several years excessive inventories have been acquired and the Goverp. 
ment today has on hand $8,156,210,000 in materials compared with maximum 
stockpile objectives valued at only $4,125 million. There is $4,238,486,600 of 
such materials now in excess of stockpile goals. 

‘‘Maximum deliveries of materials which the Government could still be required 
to purchase under the DPA program between now and 1965 is $1,005 million 
The estimated deliveries of such materials are projected at $614 million. The 
additional cash requirements over the $2,100 million from the borrowing authority 
that will be required during the life of the program is $747,620,000. ’ 

“At the beginning of fiscal year 1960 there will be a carryover balance of 
$123,500,000 in the loan authority which together with the $100 million in the bij 
will provide a total of $223,500,000 which should be adequate to finance purchases 
in the coming year under existing contracts. Since only $19,122,000 of estimated 
deliveries in 1960 are for materials within stockpile needs, every effort should be 
made to reduce the Government commitments for materials where there is no 
defense need.”’ 

HOUSE FLOOR ACTION 


(Congressional Record, June 29, 1959, p. 11020) 


“Mr. Tuomas. The budget estimate was $287 million, and this was not related 
to what they need, but was based on cancellations of losses. We boiled it down 
to $100 million. We think we will get the job done for that figure.” 


(P. 11028) 


“Mr. Krrwan. * * * The Stockpile Act was created in 1951 and in the last 8 
years it has cost us $8 billion. It was testified to before the committee that there 
is an $8 billion stockpile of minerals on hand now and that $4 billion of that is 
surplus, excess. They do not know what to do with it. Now you made it known 
to Mr. John America. This is the first time it has ever been put in the Record 
that this surplus has cost us $4 billion that was not needed. And, I again repeat, 
we do not know what to do with it. The only thing they will eventually do is 
to declare it surplus and then have a lot of men buying it and then resell it back 
to the Government. Now, last year, if they were not stopped, they would have 
had $600 million more added to the surplus. Now, what we should do is to stop, 
look around, and listen. Yes; we should have a certain amount of it on hand, 
but with this enormous amount of surplus, it is just wasteful. I wish every Mem- 
ber of Congress would read that report that for the first time gives these figures. 
In those hearings I accused them of buying dirt. And they do not deny it. But 
what was the cause of it? Congress lowered the value of the ore and they 
could go out with a scraper and scrape a couple of feet of dirt, as you would strip 
mining for coal, and sell it to the Government. They admit now that they are 
refining it and trying to get a little tungsten out of the dirt.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE AMENDMENTS 


The current forecast of total additional cash requirements—over and above 
the existing $2.1 billion borrowing authority—through the expiration date of the 
Defense Production Act, i.e., June 30, 1965, is $747.6 million. 

Although the total additional cash requirement is presently estimated at 
$747.6 million, this estimate is speculative at best. Establishing total cash 
requirements for the life of the program takes into account many variable factors, 
such as the national economy, market prices of materials, and production and 
consumption for many years in the future. Consequently, a budget estimate for 
financing the program on the basis of the current estimate for total cash require- 
ments could result in providing financing considerably greater than actual needs 
between now and the termination date of the act, June 30, 1965. 

Therefore, the administration has submitted a budget estimate predicated on 
the concept of restoring the capital impairment of the revolving fund. The 
budget estimate, $287.3 million, is equal to the losses which have been realized 
through December 31, 1958. An appropriation in this amount will insure the 
Government’s ability to honor all contract obligations through fiscal year 1960. 

The amount approved by the House committee, $100 million, jeopardizes the 
ability of the Government to honor its contractual obligations in fiscal year 1960. 
If the maximum possible deliveries under existing contracts are made in 1960, the 
total cash requirements—in excess of the $2.1 billion borrowing authority—would 


be approximately $259 million. 
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Appeal is therefore made for the full restoration of the budget estimate, $287.3 
million. 





FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


SUPPLEMENTAL EsTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1959—EXPANSION OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


“REVOLVING FUND, DEFENSE PRopUcCTION AcT”’ 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“For payment to the ‘Revolving fund, Defense Production Act’, for restoration of 
the capital impairment of said fund realized, through December 31, 1958, as a result 
of activities conducted under sections 302 and 303 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. app. 2092, 2093), $287,285,072, to be available for the 
fiscal year 1959 and to remain available until expended.”’ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


“This proposed supplemental appropriation is to restore borrowing authority 
required to finance a portion of the still outstanding commitments incurred in 
connection with defense production activities. The amount of this proposed 
appropriation is equal to the losses realized through December 31, 1958, as a 
result of activities conducted under sections 302 and 303 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950.’ (From H. Doc. No. 169.) 

Under section 304(b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
designated agencies are authorized with Presidential approval to incur obligations 
and make expenditures for the purpose of securing expanded production in 
furtherance of the defense effort. 

The program has been conducted through a revolving fund, financed by bor- 
rowings from the Treasury. The act provides that the amount borrowed shall 
not exceed an aggregate of $2.1 billion outstanding at any one time, but permits 
contingent liabilities to be considered as obligations only to the extent of the 
“probable ultimate net cost’’ to the United States, rather than the full amount 
of the gross commitments made. 

Programs must be certified as essential to the national defense by the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. As of March 31, 1959, that Office had made the 
following program certifications: 


Gross transactions and borrowing authority certified as of Mar. 31, 1959 


{In thousands] 











| 
Borrowing authority 
Gross cea =e — us : | “oes 
transactions | Working Probable 
Total | capital | ultimate 
net cost 
General Services Administration _- iaeale $7, 735, 872 $1, 784, 510 $776, 413 $1, 008, 097 
Treasury Department ee. co 430, 389 182, 100 | 180, 500 1, 600 
Department of Agriculture. _- : 7 108, 999 66, 366 | 66, 366 
Department of Interior ‘ } 38, 800 38, 800 | 38, 800 
Export-Import Bank of Washington eee 45, 124 27, 500 27, 500 
Total certified ___- ee ek rele 8, 359, 184 2, 099, 276 984, 413 1, 114, 863 
Unused balance _- ; : é ES ae 724 v 
Total authority ___- Pa aeeest anaes 8, 359, 184 2, 100, 000 
| | 


As one of the inducements for expanding production, most of the contracts 
provided a guaranteed market for the production from the expanded facilities. 
As the result of the slowdown in the civilian economy in 1958 much of this pro- 
duction could not be marketed for industrial use. Therefore, significant amounts 
of materials have been delivered to the Defense Production Act inventory under 
options included in the contracts. Investment in the inventory as of March 31, 
1959, was in excess of $1,328 million, as compared with $1,028 million on March 31, 


1958. 
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Until recently it was assumed that a substantial portion of these materials 
could be sold to the national stockpile to fill stockpiling needs. However, 
stockpile objectives have been reduced sharply as the result of a change in defense 
planning concepts from a 5-year war basis to a 3-year war basis. Sales to the 
national stockpile were discontinued in November 1957 and no stockpiling funds 
have been budgeted for this purpose since that time. In addition, Defense 
Production Act materials are not disposed of on the open market where sales 
would disrupt the world market. There is little foreseeable disposition for the 
substantial inventories being accumulated. Therefore, there is need for addj- 
tional funds to pay for deliveries of materials under existing commitments. 

Present forecasts indicate that the revolving fund will be exhausted as far as 
cash and borrowing authority are concerned early in 1960, thus necessitating 
additional appropriations. The requested appropriation will be used to repay 
borrowings from the Treasury and provide sufficient cash to finance payments for 
deliveries of materials under existing commitments and to meet current operating 
expenses until some time in 1961. 

A brief summary of losses and expenses through December 31, 1958, follows: 


{In millions] 


Losses on resale of material: 
GSA sales to national stockpile $59. 6 


Less profit on GSA sales to others 








OE a sed acetic —12.8 

ER POET ns mwa naiinwae mines 46. 8 

es. nnn eni sees anesnennvecasenmeenne 49. 8 

Subtotal, losses on resale of materials. __.............-----.-_-- 96. 6 

ELLE LEELA ELE RLA 152. 0 
Operating expenses (net): Accessorial, custodial, administrative, research, 

en ean Rename aoa na-cs aS ine nwKacnasek sna s = 38. 7 

Total...... cin 287. 3 


These losses and expenses are detailed in the attached financial statement, 
exhibit B. 

Based on the March 31, 1959, forecast of deliveries under existing commitments, 
the estimated cumulative net cash requireroents (expenditures) through fiscal 
year 1961 are summarized below. 

[In millions} 

















| 
| 1959 | 1960 1961 
| | 
Cumulative net expenditures, beginning of year (July 1)------ $1, 699. 3 $1, 960. 5 $2, 201.2 
I  ccemnsipianteeeninibwrememes 263.2 | 211.0 164.7 
I ccc eS eens 36.2 | 53.8 60.7 
Other expenditures, net (all agencies)...........-..---..--.--- (38. 2)| (24. 1) (18. 7) 
Cumulative net expenditures, end of year (June 30) ----- 1, 960.5 2, 201. 2 2, 407.9 
IGG WOTRIOR CRED SOUMIIOINORL,.. ... o.oo ncn creccctocccwicns 16.0 15.0 11.0 
ey dn acd ee enueeonceesunn 1, 976.5 2, 216. 2 2, 418.9 
Available under borrowing authority. -......---..-..--------- 2, 100.0 2, 100.0 2, 100.0 
atemen (4) ar Geliett (=)... ~.—~<.-~.-<.-<000-40------ +123. 5 | —116.2 —318.9 


As reflected above, financing under existing borrowing authority is insufficient 
to cover cash requirements through 1960 by $116.2 million and through 1961 by 
$318.9 million. Assuming continuation of existing conditions including payment 
of interest to the Treasury on outstanding borrowings, the total deficit is expected 
to increase to $747.6 million by the end of 1965. (See exhibit A for details.) 
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The proposed supplemental will affect the cash position in the revolving fund as 


follows: 
{In millions] 

















j 


| 
June 30 
| 1959 1960 1961 
Estimated cash position without supplemental_...........__- +$123. 5 | —$116.2 —$318.9 
en et no nn cecum enue wshwadwennatiwamass +287. 3 | +287.3 +287.3 
Interest savings due to repayment of U.S. Treasury notes_.__.|_....._____- 8.6 8.9 
Estimated cash position with supplemental__.......___- | +410. 8 | +179.7 | —22.7 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 





1960 


Expansion of defense production revolving fund, Defense Production Act, statement of 























financial condition, as of Dec. 31, 1958 
| | tae 
General | Export- 
Combined | Services Depart- | Depart- Treasury | Import 
total Adminis- |mentofAg-| ment ofthe} Depart- | Bank of 
| tration | riculture | Interior | ment | Washing. 
| ton 
- = ee eo ee 
Assets: | 
I a at on hon $12, 616, 814 | 7, 056, ss | | $426 | $803, 995 |$4, 751, 925 $4, 015 
Accounts and notes re- | | | 
ceivable_- -| 6,913, 337 | Bo ced cn ccmeluwickananoen 55,400 |... 
Accrued interest receivable.| 6, 661, 003 198,006 1 _....--..... Seca ekmaees | 6, 465, 322 | 59, 613 
Advances to agents, em- | | 
ployees and other agencies _ 413, 075 SG 8 os cia acne eh amebuanmeen | 18, 255 
Commodities for sale__- |1,287,079,590 |1,287,079,590 |......---- bil onéoge.scamee aeons ‘ 
eae 5, 439, 035 |” 5,439, 035 | Pata cesteat ; 
Deferred c harges and other 
iia natinve ke vedcmenee 1, 362, 146 | ET situ sh salir Swit add air ons vee | ay 
Loans receivable- 221, 364, 089 eee ae BL, éu 14, 731, 971 |176,277,310 |30, 354, 808 
Advances on long-term | 
contracts___- ee) SEED Boon cockcsncloowesceucs |. se donegesaleekie see 
Land, structures and equip- | | 
ment, net bacobon 79, 401,160 | 79, a 163 | | 199, 997 r 
M: achine tools, net. ; | 12,817,065 12, 817, 065 CS here 2 ts, oe iin eosa eel eae 
Excess and surplus ‘prop- 
eas | 35,846,670 | 35,846,670 |............]....---..--- aes 
——_ — - —- — So —- - ie 
Total assets...........- 1,685,027,969 | iI, 451, 304, 932 | 426 | 15, 535, 966 |187,768,209 |30, 418, 436 
Liabilities and reserves: | 
Accounts payable, Gov- | | | } | | 
ernment agencies he 857, 144 | 269, 545 EDP vcninceccual 31, 397 | 564 
Accounts payable, other_..| 17,460,209 | 17,460,168 |_.._- ices peeabeaes | i ee 
Accrued interest, U.S. | | 
eee ee | 26,579,414 | 19,434, 384 4, 630, 502 400, 000 | 2,114, 528 |-......... 
Other liabilities and de- | | 
ferred credits 2, 163,065 | 2,001,623 |...........- ae 22, 332 50, 000 
Reserves, Gov ernment- | | | | 
owned plant._._...._-- a 599, 870 599, 870 es bo ee 
Total liabilities and E | 
Sch Secckw nus | 47, 660, 592 13 39, 855, 590 5, 186, 140 400, 000 | 2, 168, 298 50, 564 
|= — — = = ere Se 
Government investment: | | | | 
Interest bearing capital: | 
Borrowing from Treas- | Pi 
i 2 “ 1, IEA, 162 1, 598,7 700, ane | 58, 807, 000 | 31, 000, , 000 162, 750, 000 \27, 131, 162 


Non-interest-bearing capi- | 


tal: 
Surplus (deficit) : 

Net profit or (loss) | 
on operations | 
(exhibit 1)- 

Transfers to other 
agencies or funds - 

General fund re- 
ceipts deposited 

Transfers from 
other sources_._-- 

Direct credits to 
ae 


Total surplus 

(deficit) 
Appropriated capital 7 
Nonfunded annual leave 
liability___...- alee 


Total Government in- | 
vestment.-_......---. 

Total liabilities, re- 
serves, and Govern- 
ment investment - -- - 





| 


- | (287, 285, 072) | 





(233, 515, 213) | (63, 


| 
} 
| 
| 





= ——$—$—— 























992, 714) | (15, 863, 766) |22, 849, 911 | 3, 236, 710 
(9, 543,761)| (9, 543, 761)|............|-...------.- | cadena | deans 
(1,610,094)| (1, 609, 826)|_.........-- ME 5 | a 
53,019,889 | 53,019,889 |............|........._.- ake ee 
eee) Wied aoe 

(241, 476, 970) | (187, 706, 843) | (63, 992, 714) | (15, 864, 034) (22, $49, 911 | 3, 236,710 

515, 000 ee ed Se 

(58, 815) ee 
= —— oe a es i. o 

|1,637,367,377 |1,411,449,342 | (5, 185, 714)| 15, 135, 966 [185,509,911 |30, 367, 872 

7 = pene - 

1,685,027,969 |1,451,304,932 426 | 15,535,966 |187,768,209 |30, 418, 436 





29, 1950, through 


Dec. 


nse production revolving fund, Defense Production Act, statement of income and expense, Dec. 





31, 1958 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 





1960 


Reconciliation statement—Defense Production Act sec. 304(b) report to Congress 
with financial statements on pp. 1 and 2 of this report : 


Report on borrowing authority to the Congress pursuant to sec. 304(b) 
of the Defense Production Act as amended (tables 10 and 11).-..-....-...- 
Deduct: 
Provision for losses on loans: 
Department of the Interior exploration program--............------.- 
EEE EEE 


SEE POW UnNOE) GOP BOGROE OF TORTIE, ..« cncnccndcccenccccccscncuessaces 


Financial statements, pp. 1 and 2 of this report................-.----...----- 





287,285,072 | 241, 476, 979 


ig aea 
Net loss on Deficit 
operations 

SL 


$311,710, 663 | $265, 902, 561 


| 
13, 925, 591 | 


13, 925, 501 
10, 500, 000 


10, 500, 000 


24, 425, 591 








24, 425, 591 | 





Long-range forecast of probable cash requirements 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. All right, we will be glad to hear from you 
gentleme n, Mr. Hoegh of OCDM and Mr. Floete of GSA. 

Mr. Ke NDALL. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles Kendall. I am 
general counsel of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. I re- 
egret that Mr. Hoegh cannot be here this morning. He is with his 
mother, who is seriously ill, in Iowa. 

With the committee’s permission, I would like to make a few in- 
troductory remarks and then let Administrator Franklin Floete of the 
General Services Administration give the committee the details. The 
General Services Administration has had the management of a very 
substantial majority of the funds involved in this matter. For tha ut 
reason they have the answers to any detailed questions by committee 
members about the use of these funds. 

Chairman Haypren. We will proceed in that way. 

Mr. Kenpauu. Almost exactly 9 years ago I had the privilege of 
appearing with the Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, now the junior Senator from Missouri, to present the Defense 
Production Act before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
and you will excuse some pride on my part that we were able to pre- 
sent this substantial legislation within a few days after the crossing 
of the 38th parallel by the North Koreans, and that within 60 days 
after its introduction the Congress had considered this complicated 
bill, passed it, and it had been signed by the President. 


EXPANSION OF SUPPLY CAPACITY 


Not the least important provision of the bill was title II] which 
had to do with the expansion of capacity and supply. 

As you gentlemen may remember, at that time we had capacity to 
produce about 100 million tons of steel, about 700,000 tons of alumi- 
num, and a handful of things like tungsten and nickel, and today we 
have 140 billion-odd tons of capacity of steel and we have three times 
the capacity of aluminum that we had in those days. We are produc- 
ing tungsten at a much faster rate, several times over, and we even 
introduced some new industries, like titanium into the U.S. economy. 

This was done, in large part, with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, and the major tool in that assistance was title [11 of the Defense 
Production Act. 

If I may digress a moment, two of the things that bothered us after 
World War II about the expansion of industrial capacity were these: 

{1) that so much of the construction of basic materials plants was done 

the Government itself, at the taxpayers’ expense, leaving surplus 
ee on our hands after World War II and (2) when orders stopped 
after the war there were contract cancellations all the way down the 
line causing distress in the materials production industries. 

It was our thought to avoid both of these developments in the 
Korean effort by providing, so much as possible, for the construction 
of new capacity with private funds so that the plants would be pri- 
vately owned and would be integrated into the economy by their 
private owners. There would be no surplus sales of such plants after 
the emergency, and secondly, we tried to arrange it so that the con- 
tracts for the production of basic materials were not subject to can- 
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cellation, so that they would be carried out according to their terms 
to the very end. 


PURCHASE OF MATERIALS TO EXPAND CAPACITY 


Now a major tool in accomplishing this was the borrowing authority 
provided under the Defense Production Act. As the act was or iginally 
passed, it provided that the Government could purchase or make com- 
mitments to purchase materials, in order to expand capacity, and 
this made it possible to enter into arrangements with private concerns 
to build plants and the Government undertook that if the product 
could not be sold then it, the Government, would buy it. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION AND BORROWING AUTHORITY 


The law provided $600 million of borrowing authority available for 
this purpose, and $1,400 million of appropriations was authorized. 

In the first presentation of an appropriation to the Congress for 
consideration in the spring of 1951, the Appropriations Committee 
did not make an appropriation, but increased the borrowing authority, 

In response to that the Congress amended the act to eliminate the 
provision for appropriations and set the amount of borrowing authority 
authorized at $2,100 million. 

Further, the Congress authorized the executive branch to charge, 
as an obligation against this sum, only the probable ultimate net cost 
of the contracts entered into. That is, where we expected to use or 
to sell the material that was purchased under the guaranteed contracts, 
it was not necessary to carry as an obligation the full amount of the 
commitment. Thus it was possible over the years to enter into ar- 
rangements valued at better than $7 billion, with a borrowing author- 
ity of only $2,100 million. 

Now I would submit that this tool has been a major factor in the 
expansion that I have briefly referred to, and that the market guar- 
antee contracts have been the backbone of that expansion. 

I call your attention to the fact that in such a contract the risk of 
failure is on the entrepreneur, the individual who puts his money into 
it. If he never produces any material, the taxpayer does not pay 
anything. If he does produce the material he probably will be able 
to sell it and again the taxpayer doesn’t pay anything; and, if he 
cannot sell it and the Government has to buy it, at least the Govern- 
ment gets the material for its money. 

This could be contrasted with the result after World War IT when 
we were forced to sell major plants at a fraction, of course, of their 
original costs. 

Chairman Haypen. I remember that situation very well. It was 
disastrous. 

Mr. Kenpa.u. I am sure you do. I had some part in the disposal 
of surpluses overseas, and some of the others at the table had a part 
in the disposal of surpluses i in this country, so we remember it, too. 

The Korean experience, since the war ended, has been a little 
different than the World War II experience ; but two things have 
contrived to give us some difficulty. 
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CHANGES IN BASIC CONCEPTS OF WARFARE 


The first one was some changes in the basic concepts of warfare 
which resulted in a lowering of stockpile objectives from the basis of a 
5-year emergency to a 3-year emergency, the theory being adopted 
that any emergency in the future is not likely to last 5 years because 
of the destructiveness of modern weapons and that a 3-year stockpile 
was enough. 

This had the effect, of course, of reducing, by approximately 
two-fifths, the stockpile objectives of the United States, with the 
result that material purchased and anticipated to be purchased under 
the Defense Production Act contracts no longer had a home in the 
stockpile and had to remain a part of the Defense Production Act 
inventory. 

SOFTENING OF METAL MARKET 


The second, and more important development, was the softening 
of the metal market in the last couple of years. This has had two 
effects: In the first place, with a softened market, many of these 
contingent contracts, the privileges they provided to the producer, 
have been exercised. Because the market was soft, the producer 
brought his material to the Government. 

Secondly, because the market was soft, a responsible Government 
could not turn around and offer the material for sale because that 
would simply lower the market further. 

The result of this has been the piling up of very substantial inven- 
tories which we did not anticipate. The situation today is that we are 
going to be short of cash very shortly to meet the commitments 
which we made to expand defense production. 


RESTORATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


The proposal in this supplemental appropriation is that the capital 
impairment of this fund be restored and the capital impairment is 
arrived at by taking the actual losses which have occurred up to the 
end of last year, and they total $287 million, and that is the amount of 
the request. 

I should say that in the House the position taken by the committee 
was apparently that rather than restore the capital as such, enough 
money would be provided to take care of the probable deliveries over 
the next year, and then we could come back and ask for more money 
next year for the year after. 

This is a different theory than the President’s submission of a 
capital restoration; but, more than that, and perhaps more serious 
than that, it is not as great as our exposure in the next year. 

Our guess as to the material that will be put to us runs to $116 
million, and it could be much greater than that. So we are here asking 
the restoration of the figure presented by the President. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, you want the capital invest- 
ment restored in full, but the amount allowed by the House does not 
meet your immediate needs? 

Mr. Kenpauu. That is right. It is not a full restoration and it is 
not our own estimate of what we will have to spend this next year. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, Mr. Floete. 
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Mr. Fiorre. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Kendall has very fully 
covered this subject. I can add a few figures that will explain how 
this is worked and the situation we are now in. 


TOTAL TRANSACTIONS 


Under this $2.1 billion authorization received under the Defense 
Production Act, up until March 31 of this year we have entered into 
a total of $7,960,000 worth of transactions. 

The role of GSA in this business matter has been primarily in 
expansion of the supply of strategic and critical materials. We hn 
entered into contracts totaling $7,435 million. The deliveries under 
those contracts have amounted to $3,227 million, of which $1,182 
million were sold to the national stockpile, $750 million were sold to 
industry, and we now have on hand an inventory of $1,330 million. 

It seems to me that that is a remarkable record of how effectiv ely 
this act has performed. That enters into a very large amount of 
transactions and to yet end up with an inventory of only $1,330 
million. 

The restoration which we are requesting of the capital funds con- 
sists of actual losses which have been sustained up until this time on 
resales of material, amounting to $96,600,000 and $152 million of 
Treasury interest and operating expenses of $38 million. 

Of the $96 million loss, $59 million were incurred as sales to the 
stockpile, so it is not fair to say that those are a total loss. It is 
largely an intra~-Government transaction. I feel that the operating 
expenses of $38 million on this very large volume of business is also 
reasonable, and of course the interest to the Treasury is again just an 
intra-Government operation. 


INTEREST PAYMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Well, that interest payment of $152 million is 
requested because the Government is in the red. If we had money 
to spare in the budget, that would be a different situation, but there 
is no other way for the Government Treasury to find the money except 
to go out and borrow it. 

Mr. Fioere. That is true, but the law requires that we do borrow 
from it. We actually borrow from the Treasury and give them a note. 

Chairman Haypren. But the Treasury has to go out and borrow the 
money from the public. 

Mr. Fiorrs. Well, that is true, but the entire $287 million will 
simply be transferred to the Treasury. We will actually pay off 
notes to that amount and that, of course, restores to the extent of 
$287 million the $2.1 billion. 


HOUSE ACTION 


I feel that in estimating our requirements for 1960 and 1961 neces- 
sarily it cannot be a very precise process because it is our best guess 
of what the deliveries will be; but, after all, it is still a guess, and, as 
economic conditions change, our estimates may not be correct, and I 
feel that the House, in limiting us to $100 million, has just cut it too 
fine. Nobody can guess that closely, and I am certain that it will 
not be enough. 
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The recent trend in the price of copper is indicative of the fact that 
our estimates might well be off. As you know, the producers recently, 
this week, reduced the price of copper a cent and a half. That is 
getting pretty close to the point where we know we will have more 
produced from some of these producers, so I say again we made the 
best estimate we can of what our deliveries will be, but they simply 
cannot be completely precise and with $100 million we will be in 
trouble. 

Chairman Haypen. Is that your general statement? 

Mr. FLorete. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. I have an announcement I want to make. 


MANCANESE CARLOT PURCHASE PROCRAM 


I have received a letter from Senators Murray and Mansfield, of 
Montana, of which I would like to read two paragraphs. 


As you know, the so-called manganese carlot program was designed to operate 
through June 1961; and when it was established and later amended as to the 
quantity that was to be acquired by the Government for stockpile purposes, it 
was believed that not more than 28 million long-ton units would be offered for 
delivery prior to June 30, 1961. But, as a matter of fact, this quantity will have 
been delivered, it is estimated, sometime in the early fall of this year. 
and the second paragraph reads: 

We suggest that you give serious consideration to including in the current 
supplemental appropriations bill, to be considered by your committee in the very 
near future, provision for the OCDM continuing the manganese carlot purchase 
program until an additional 10 million long-ton units have been acquired. It is 
estimated that this provision will make possible operation of the program through 
June 30, 1961, the date that domestic producers had visualized at all times as 
being the cutoff date of the Government purchase program. 


now I have asked the Senators to present this matter to the committee 
next Monday and I think it would be advisable for someone repre- 
senting you gentlemen to be present at that time, so that questions 
may be asked. 

Thank you for your appearance here this morning. 
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OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS E. BERRY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
PLANS AND OPERATIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES H,. 
KENDALL, GENERAL COUNSEL; RUSSELL H. HUGHES, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PRODUCTION AND MATERIALS; 
WILBERT G. FRITZ, DIRECTOR, STOCKPILE PROGRAM COORDI- 
NATION OFFICE; WILLIAM S. HEFFELFINGER, DIRECTOR OF 
ADMINISTRATION; WILLIAM R. WILSON, DIRECTOR, BUDGET 
AND FISCAL OFFICE; AND EDWARD S. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, 
BUDGET DIVISION 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS 


Chairman Haypen. Next is the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, which has two supplemental requests. One request is for $12 
million to provide funds for nine other Government agencies to cover 
assignments of civil defense and mobilization functions. 

The other request is for $2,700,000 to begin a program for construc- 
tion of protected regional facilities. 

The House has denied both requests and you gentlemen are here to 
request the restoration of those items. 

We will place in the record Mr. Hoegh’s letter with the amendments 
requested, the supplemental estimates, the statement in the House 
report, and the justifications. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CivIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypDEn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr, CuHatrRMAN: Transmitted herewith is the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization appeal to the reductions made by the House in the supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1960 (H.R. 7578). 

The supplemental estimate presented to Congress for OCDM totals $14,700,000. 
This consists of a request for $12 million for expenses necessary to discharge civil 
defense and defense mobilization functions performed by other Federal agencies 
as may be designated by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and $2,700,- 
000 for the design, construction, and equipment of a protected regional facility. 

In previous years the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization advocated the principle that each agency should budget 
and finance its own preparedness functions; however, various congressional Appro- 
priations Committees have indicated a preference for central budgeting. In 
order to comply with this congressional preference, we have asked each of the 
agencies to consolidate within this appropriation request all major programs 
which they are actively carrying on. The present rate of expenditure for fiscal 
year 1959 is $3,424,964. The fiscal year 1960 request of $12 million provides for 
continuance of the most essential on-going programs and the initiation of several 
new programs for strengthening the Federal state of readiness in the field. The 
appeal asks for full restoration of this amount. 

Moreover, I wish to appeal the request for construction of a regional protected 
facility. Planning and analyses thus far have made it clear that decentralized 
Federal guidance and control will be necessary under an attack emergency. Well- 
protected regional operational sites will provide the basis for this decentralized 
guidance, control, and leadership. The budget before you represents the cost of 
construction for one of our eight regional centers. 
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In view of my firm conviction that the total nonmilitary defense of our Nation 
needs to be strengthened rather than curtailed during this nuclear age, I am 
requesting full restoration of the reductions made by the House. 

Sincerely, 


Leo A. HoeEau. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(1960 supplemental estimate, $12,000,000; 1959 act, $500,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 
(House hearings, p. 182) 
REQUESTED AMENDMENT TO H.R. 7978 


The language requesting $12 million to finance civil and defense mobilization 
functions of other Federal agencies was deleted from H.R. 7978. It is requested 
that the House bill be amended to include the following language. 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and Expenses,’ to be allocated for expenses 
necessary to discharge such civil defense and defense mobilization functions per- 
formed by other Federal Agencies as may be designated by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, including payments by the Department of Labor to state 
employment security agencies for the full cost of administration of defense manpower 
mobilization activities, $12,000,000.’” 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 579 (P. 3) 


“The request for an additional $12 million for salaries and expenses for alloca- 
tion to various Federal agencies and departments for financing delegated respon- 
sibilities under the civil defense program has also been disallowed. The com- 
mittee does not believe that these responsibilities are so dissimilar from the 
regular functions of the agencies that they should require supplemental funds. 
If an agency is not able to administer these delegated activities as part of its 
normal operations the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization can provide a 
limited amount from its regular appropriation.’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House reduction would eliminate all nonmilitary defense activities pres- 
ently being conducted by other Federal agencies and at the same time prohibit 
the proposed acceleration of these activities during fiscal year 1960. 

Although the House report indicated that these functions could be financed by 
OCDM if the responsibilities could not be performed along with the regular 
functions of these agencies, OCDM has determined that these vital activities 
would have to be terminated, particularly in view of House and Senate reductions 
in the OCDM regular 1960 ‘‘Salaries and expenses’”’ appropriation. This appro- 
priation has already been reduced by the House and Senate from $28,800,000 to 
$23,285,000 and the absorption of additional costs in the latter amount is not 
considered feasible or desirable from the standpoint of preserving in OCDM a 
capability for civil devense and defense mobilization. 

Similarly¢ the Federal agencies have indicated their inability to absorb the costs 
of civil and defense mobilization functions from their regular appropriations, since 
the budget estimates for 1960 presented by these agencies to the Congress excluded 
all costs related to these functions. 

If the House reductions are not restored, the progress being made by the nine 
Federal agencies will be halted, their experienced staffs will be discharged, and in 
some cases, the regular programs of the agencies will be adversely affected. 

The total effect on the programs of the nine Federal agencies contributing to 
the civil defense and defense mobilization effort is discussed at length on the 
following pages. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(1959 estimate, 0; 1960 estimate, $477,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


The $477,000 for OCDM activities delegated to the Department . Awe ulture 
would provide funds needed for nonmilitary defense planning and training in the 
following essential areas: 


1. Food management and defense planning. --------.----.--------- $165, 000 
ee ReMUOR, NEDIOTING SEAIDIDS oor. oe nec n wes econ se -- 140,000 
SECU RCN no on ee cieeema a e a mm ee ae 35, 000 
4. Departmental representation at OCDM regional headqu: arters_____ 137, 000 


These amounts represent the minimum level of financing needed to enable the 
Department of Agriculture to carry out effectively its assigned responsibilities for 
insuring the survival of the United States in the event of armed attack by e nemy 
forces, 

Detailed plans and operating procedures must be developed, personnel must be 
trained in special techniques, and a more adequate system of coordination and 
liaison must be established to provide for the effective continuation of essential 
Government service and to protect the health and lives of citizens. 

The activities included in the budget estimate are not a part of the defense 
preparedness functions carried on as a part of the regular agricultural programs 
of the Department. They represent activities that are byond the scope of the 
Department’s regular functions, and they could not. be initiated unless additional 
funds are made available to the Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
(1959 estimate, $250,000;! 1960 estimate, $2,957,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


1 Does not include $1,781,515 for fiscal year 1959 reflected in the appropriations of the Department of 
Commerce. 


The Department of Commerce has been and is now performing mobilization 
and defense activities. In recommending the appropriation of funds for fiscal 
year 1959, the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
indicated that it would be expected that mobilization functions delegated by 
OCDM to the various Federal agencies would be funded under the OCDM 
budget. 

Accordingly, the Department of Commerce reduced its fiscal year 1960 budget 
estimate in several bureaus on the basis that continued funding would appear in 
the OCDM budget. Also, several activities now being performed under OCDM 
allocation of funds, would have to be discontinued since the House action deleted 
all funds for allocation to the various agencies during fiscal year 1960. 





Going rate Additional New pro- | 
Organization fiscal year cost gram Total 
1959 
Office of the Secretary--_- : $15, 000 $5, 000 $170, 000 $190, 000 
Defense Air Transportation “Administration .__- 81,515 14, 485 10, 000 106, 000 
ccs siteisink: aud detieaeiebwaes 0 0 450, 000 450, 000 
Business and Defense Services Administration - 1, 700, 000 0 75, 000 1, 775, 000 
Maritime Administration................--.--- 0 0 110, 000 110, 000 
ko ctacdinseadiernnieens 0 0 29, 000 29, 000 
I nt ts nticaninpeesnsdsiieehan li 235, 000 62, 000 0 297, 000 
Datta nig kina cna dswrieniabanese 2, 031, 515 81, 485 844, 000 2, 957, 000 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY (EXECUTIVE DIRECTION) $190,000 


The allocation of this amount is to provide (1) for the establishment of staffs 
at the regional level to carry on civil and defense mobilization functions in con- 
formity with an agreed upon eight-region pattern, $170,000; and (2) for continu- 
ing staff assistance for the Emergency Planning Coordinator, $20,000. 

It is proposed to provide a departmental representative and a secretary at each 
of the eight OCDM regional headquarters locations, as follows: 


Region I: Harvard, Mass. (35 miles from Boston). 
Region II: Olney, Md. 
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Region III: Thomasville, Ga. (226 miles from Atlanta). 
Region IV: Battle Creek, Mich. (150 miles from Chicago). 
Region V: Denton, Tex. (40 miles from Fort Worth). 

Region VI: Denver, Colo. 

Region VII: Santa Rosa, Calif. (55 miles from San Francisco). 
Region VIII: Everett, Wash. (40 miles from Seattle). 


With the exception of Denver, Golo., these headquarters are located at varying 
distances from the offices of the several field activities of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department has no regional organization as such. Seven separate bu- 
reaus, With completely diverse functions, have field activities and types of field 
organizations, no two of which are similar in number or locations. ) 

By direction of the President the Department has been ordered to “immediately 
designate staffs which will be prepared to carry on civil and defense mobilization 
functions in conformity with the agreed eight-region pattern.’’ 

The regional emergency planning coordinator will utilize representatives from 
each of the bureaus having field activities as his advisers. He will represent the 
Department of Commerce on the OCDM regional civil and defense mobilization 
boards and will, under the immediate supervision of the Department’s Emer- 
gency Planning Coordinator, develop and test all plans for the continuity of essen- 
tial functions of the various bureaus of the Department at the regional level. 

Without the appropriation of the requested funds this activity cannot be accom- 
plished. Plans cannot be developed or implemented on the premise of having a 
Department of Commerce at the regional level and only such functions as can 
be directed by the few representatives of those individual bureaus having a field 
activity in the proximity of the OCDM regional headquarters could be continued 
on an uncoordinated basis. 

Two positions in the Office of the Emergency Planning Coordinator have been 
provided through previous fund allocations by the OCDM. These positions con- 
sist of an Assistant to the Coordinator, and a secretary, at an annual cost of 
$15,000. An additional $5,000 is required for travel, supplies, and equipment 
necessary for the continuance of the various training programs at national and 
regional levels. 


DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION, $106,000 


Included in the amount disallowed for the Commerce Department is $106,000 
for the continuing program of the Defense Air Transportation Administration. 
This agency was established in 1951 and is responsible for developing and ad- 
ministering preparedness measures relating to air transportation for current 
defense activities as well as readiness for future mobilization of the airline industry, 
both domestically and internationally. This small agency has successfully 
carried out its responsibilities in this area, and this has been accomplished to a 
large degree because of the confidence of the airline industry in the agency, 
resulting in the fullest cooperation on the part of industry in supplying top level 
advisory talent. 

The Defense Air Transportation Administration is responsible for the allocation 
of civil aircraft for use of the military in time of war or national emergency 
These aircraft are known as the Civil Reserve Air Fleet or CRAF. The agency 
takes the airlift requirements given it by the Joint Chiefs of Staffs and from the 
total number of usable commercial civil aircraft allocates the needed equipment. 
These are four-engine aircraft that have been specially modified in accordance 
with procedures worked out by the agency and the Air Force. The Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet is part of the airlift capability relied on by our Armed Forces in the 
event of war, and in the event of police actions short of war. This is a particularly 
critical time in the allocation requirement to the military support because of the 
advent of jet aircraft in the airline inventories. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet program calls for a series of contracts between the 
airlines whose aircraft have been allocated and the Department of Defense. The 
contract has been worked out by the agency and the Department of Defense 
and will supply crews, parts, and operational personnel and facilities. 

Under title 13 of the Federal Aviation Act, the Secretary of Commerce is charged 
with the establishment of an aviation war risk insurance program. This program 
has, since its inception, been the sole responsibility of the Defense Air Transporta- 
tion Administration. It is of immediate concern in the Berlin situation. The 
Soviets have threatened on numerous recent occasions to abandon their responsi- 
bilities to the Western Powers concerning Berlin. 
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We must remember that Berlin depends to a very great extent upon air trang. 
portation, the only means of communication not subject to blockade. The US. 
Government regards the maintenance of civil air service to Berlin as essential] 
economically, politically, and psychologically. The largest volume of civil air 
traffic to Berlin is carried by the U.S. companies. 

The Secretary of State in his television report to the Nation on June 23 re- 
minded us again of our commitments to protect West Berlin. Surely the Con- 
gress cannot desire to abandon the vital aviation war risk insurance provisions of 
title 13 of the Federal Aviation Act during this critical period when they may at 
any time have to be invoked to guarantee maintenance of this essential civil air 
service which contributes directly to the defense of our position in that city, and 
to our support of the population of West Berlin. 

The Administrator of the Defense Air Transportation Administration serves 
with the Director of Transportation of the Department of Defense on the two- 
man Air Priorities Board established to maintain an interim air priorities organiza- 
tion which will act in the event of an emergency. The Administrator also serves 
as the chairman of the U.S. delegation to NATO on civil aviation planning. 

This ageney likewise carries on the planning for the use of both corporation- 
owned and airline-owned aircraft to be used in the event of the civil defense 
emergency. Under this program, doctors, nurses, medical supplies, and other 
essential materials would be transported by air to cities which may have suffered 
bomb damage in the event of an attack. The importance of such arrangements 
would seem to be self-evident. 

This presentation touches only very briefly on the responsibilities of this small 
agency which is recognized within the Government and the aviation industry as 
having made a remarkable contribution to the readiness planning in the use of 
civil aviation in the event of war, and which operates on what is considered to be a 
“bargain price’’—$106,000. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, $450,000 


Restoration is requested in the amount of $450,000 to provide a sound statistical 
basis to support the bomb damage assessment program of the ODCM. The 
principal reasons why the OCDM requested the Bureau of the Census to under- 
take this support program are (1) that the Bureau has on hand a substantial 
portion of the basic statistics required by the National Damage Assessment 
Center, and (2) is uniquely qualified in statistical surveys, data collection, and 
compilation techniques. 

Four of the six projects requested for Census involve special surveys on subjects 
not covered by Census appropriations. The other projects call for detailed 
reworking of Census records beyond their normal uses, and to serve purposes 
useful only to OCDM. 

The six OCDM work projects to be undertaken by the Bureau of the Census 
and the additional expenditures which would be incurred by Census are indicated 
below: 


I. Readiness of postattack survey of large industrial establishments and other key 
facilities ($64,500) 
This project will require the development of new survey materials for post- 
attack, damage analysis, and expenditures for reproduction of existing records 
among the 17 regional offices of the Bureau. 


II. Preattack survey of structural characteristics of industrial buildings and equip- 
ment codes by industrial classification and geographic location ($171,300) 


There is insufficient information available at the present time concerning the 
structural characteristics of industrial buildings and equipment by geographic 
area. This project, requiring a survey of 30,000 plants, represents a new field 
of inquiry for the Census Bureau. Other costs will involve salaries, communica- 
tions and travel for temporary field personnel, as well as costs for tabulation of 
results and preparation of electronic tapes. 


III. Preaitack inventory of 40,000 manufacturing establishments engaged in impor- 
tant production categories by geographic location, number of employees, type of 
equipment, value of product, etc. ($56,300) 

This project will be done largely from existing Census records. Principal costs 
involve salaries, records reproduction, machine tabulation of results, and prepara- 
tion of electronic tapes. 
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IV. Updating of OCDM damage assessment file data on large manufacturing estab- 
lishments ($55,150) 

This project will also be done from existing Census records available from the 
1957 annual survey of manufactures and the 1958 census of manufactures. Prin- 
cipal costs to the Bureau involve personal services costs, records reproduction, 
machine tabulation of results, and the preparation of electronie tapes. 


V. Conduct first phase operations, principally the preparation of sample design and 
survey maps, for postattack readiness for national and regional surveys of the 
surviving population ($50,750) 

This project involves work which the Census Bureau has not undertaken pre- 
viously. Costs involve salaries and reproduction of primary sampling unit seg- 
ment maps along with other necessary survey materials. 

VI. Updating the national location code ($52,000) 

This project involves new work for the Census Bureau based largely on census 
tract maps developed in connection with the 1960 census of population and 
housing. Costs involve salaries, machine tabulation of ecards relating to 25.000 
standard locations, and the printing and publication of the results. 

From the above, it is evident that the Bureau of the Census cannot undertake 
the OCDM’s statistical support program as a part of its normal operations 
financed from regularly appropriated funds. Unless financing for this program 
is arranged by the OCDM, no work can be undertaken in fiscal 1960. 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, $1,775,000 


Included in the request for funds for allocation to other Federal agencies for 
financing delegated responsibilities is an amount of $1,775,000 for the Business 
and Defense Services Administration (BDSA). The purpose of these funds is to 
provide for existing personnel engaged in performing responsibilities delegated to 
this agency which are entirely in the field of defense mobilization. Restoration is 
requested in the amount of $1,775,000 to maintain these activities in fiscal year 
1960. 

These defense mobilization functions delegated to the BDSA were formerly 
financed out of the regular funds appropriated to the BDSA. In fiscal year 1960 
the budget for these functions was transferred from the BDSA regular budget to 
the budget of the OCDM at the direction of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in its report accompanying the Department of Commerce appropriation 
bill for fiseal year 1959. In developing the BDSA budget estimate for fiscal year 
1960, the amount of $1,700,000 was subtracted from the agency’s regular budget 
request and transferred to the supplemental budget of the OCDM. This amount 
has been increased by $75,000 to provide for dispersal of essential records. Ac- 
cordingly, the $1,700,000 is not supplemental money in terms of the total executive 
branch budget but has been balanced out by the subtraction made from the regular 
Commerce budget. 

The total obligation projected for fiscal year 1960 for the industry and com- 
modity activity of the BDSA is $3,594,000. This activity includes the delegations 
for defense mobilization and the regular activities of the BDSA concerned with 
fostering and promoting the economy of the United States. The House recently 
approved $1,819,000 in the regular BDSA budget to provide for the domestic 
commerce activities. If the other half of these funds, $1,775,000, which is included 
in the OCD M supplemental, is not approved, it will be necessary to abolish all of 
the 25 industry divisions as presently organized and establish a much smaller 
organization concerned only with domestic commerce functions. Since the 
fiscal year has already begun, there will be substantial liquidation costs in connec- 
tion with the reduction in force which will be necessary. Our best estimate is 
that it will be necessary to use approximately $450,000 of the $1,819,000 already 
appropriated in order to complete the reduction in force required by the failure 
to appropriate funds for defense mobilization activities. The result is that not 
only will we not be able to conduct any of the defense mobilization functions but a 
substantial cut will also be made in the domestic commerce functions for which 
Congress has already appropriated money. 

BDSA acts as the delegate agency of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion with responsibility for achieving maximum utilization of the industrial 
resources of the Nation to meet any type of national emergency. Administration 
of priority powers assists in assuring completion of current military and atomic 
energy programs of production and construction. Authority for BDSA to 
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allocate materials for the total economy during a war emergency is currently 
included in the Defense Production Act. A series of defense mobilization pro- 
grams is conducted with the objective of developing maximum readiness to meet 
the demands on industry resulting from either a limited war or a general war 
with a nuclear attack on the United States. 

Many important responsibilities in the defense mobilization field are ineluded 
in the activities of the Business and Defense Services Administration. This 
agency exercises the President’s title I authorities under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended. Under this authority the agency administers the 
defense materials system which helps insure the prompt delivery of Department 
of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission products and materials on schedule. 
This, of course, includes production and construction in connection with the 
ballistic missiles and satellite programs. In addition, the agency has important 
responsibilities in connection with the Strategic and Critical Materials Stoek- 
piling Act of 1946, the accelerated tax amortization provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, the national security amendment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958, as well as the National Security Act of 1947. 

The specific programs carried on by BDSA under the foregoing legislative 
authority are as follows: 


I. Administration of title I of the Defense Production Act (as amended) 


Title I of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, authorizes the 
President to compel the acceptance and performance of defense contracts (DOD 
and AEC programs) by the use of priority powers. By delegation BDSA ad- 
administers this authority through a series of orders and regulations titled ‘‘The 
Defense Materials System.’’ Programs such as IRBM, ICBM, and satellite, 
as designated by the President are accorded superpriority treatment to insure 
their taking precedence over other defense programs. In addition to insuring that 
current defense production and construction remain on schedule, the DMS 
provides a working system for use in promptly and effectively controlling the 
Nation’s economic resources in the event of war. 


II. Recommendations concerning the national stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials 


BDSA reviews the complete supply-demand picture on materials in the national 
stockpile, the DPA inventory, programs for upgrading and disposition, purchase 
specifications, storage practices, diversion of shipments and the results on the 
stockpile of technological obsolescence. Current holdings and purchase commit- 
ments for stockpile and the DPA inventory are in excess of $8 billion. New 
developments in materials research, technological improvements in weapons, as 
well as changing strategic military concepts make the management of this huge 
national asset of growing importance to the Nation. 


III. Survival items program supply studies 

Comprehensive national studies of the availability of survival items (175 out 
of the total 225 are under BDSA jurisdiction) are being undertaken through a 
series of surveys at the manufacturers, wholesale, and retail levels. These studies 
of supply form an indispensable basis for the OCDM recommendations on the 
national survival items stockpile procurement program. 


IV. Continuity of the national industrial plant 


This program is designed to afford American industry with information on the 
effects of nuclear weapons and to assist industry in planning so as to minimize 
weapons effects on postattack production capability. Emphasis of the program 
must now be concentrated in the field of producers of survival items. 


V. Identification and rating of industrial facilities of prime importance to the 
national defense 


The Secretary of Commerce has the responsibility for establishing security 
ratings for industrial facilities based upon their relative importance to national 
defense. This responsibility is carried out by the Industry Evaluation Board in 
BDSA through the review and analytical efforts of the industry divisions. The 
results of these identifications form the basis for many industrial mobilization 
activities including industrial defense, reduction of vulnerability, physical plant 
protection, and the like. 
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VI. Assessment of postattack production capability 

In cooperation with other agencies (AEC, DOD, AFSWP, HEW) and selected 
jndustries, BDSA is studying the effects of enemy attack on end items producers 
(containers, antibiotics, etc.) and their chain of suppliers of materials and com- 
ponents. The studies of the vertical chain in the production process will afford 
a more realistic picture of the results of an attack on production capability and 
illustrate the difference between potential capacity as reflected by an inventory 
of undamaged plants and actual capability of production. 


VII. Rapid tax amortization 


While the rapid amortization program is now restricted to certain defense items 
and research, a number of new cases on which BDSA comments is requested 
(concerning the adequacy or availability of existing facilities) continues. Post- 
certification requests such as time extensions and amendments continue as well. 
Our industry divisions receive semiannual reports from industry on the progress 
of certified facilities toward completion and maintain a current record of new 
production capacity obtained through this incentive. 


VIII. Supply-requirements studies, components studies, and facts for emergency 
decision 

BDSA has recently completed a revision of a supply-requirements study 
establishing levels of essential civilian and defense-supporting products and 
materials for a wartime economy. These studies in general determine the feasi- 
bility of providing the logistics support for the strategie military plan for limited 
war and form the basis for determining strategic stockpile levels. Studies of 
industrial, military, and essential civilian production and construction give us 
statistical facts for the administration of title I of the Defense Production Act 
during a war emergency period. Specific components of a critical production and 
supply nature are studied from time to time at the request of and in collaboration 
with AEC and DOD. 


IX. Production control system for emergency mobilization including the preparation 
of standby orders and regulation 

As a result of experience and the various studies of supply, stockpile, total 
requirements and industrial capacity, BDSA is formulating a system of controls, 
regulations, and orders to be appropriately instituted at Presidential direction in 
an emergency. The basic framework of the system is now in existence (defense 
materials system) and the expansion of this system when reauired can be readily 
undertaken. Collateral orders under study and development will be instituted 
if needed to augment the basic allocation program to cover materials and products 
not available in required quantities during the emergency. 


X. The executive reserve program 


At the present time, BDSA as the production agency for a war emergency has 
over 1,000 designated executive reservists and has been authorized to recruit up 
to 1,500. These reservists stand ready to become a part of our staff when called 
and must be kept informed and trained on mobilization plans and in current 
mobilization activities. A program of recruitment is being developed to assure 
a greater degree of dispersion of the reservist force so as to reduce losses in the 
event of attack. The establishment of regional production offices, armed with 
adequate records, will permit us to assign centers closer to the reservists so that 
each reservist can report and ready himself to assist in our national effort. 


Dispersion and regionalization of essential emergency records 


Funds are requested to provide for the duplication, transmission and storage 
of essential production records to the OCDM regional offices in order to provide 
the necessary working tools for BDSA regional production and executive reservists 
and in the event of emergency to provide the basic materials for use of the execu- 
tive reservists when called to duty. These records, in general, are security docu- 
ments and must be stored in accordance with established procedures for safe- 
guarding of classified material. 

A program designed to permit the Executive Reserve in each of the OCDM 
regions to make full utilization of the records will be established to make the 
Reserve staff operationally effective in the event of attack. The funds for this 
activity will be used for travel (other than Executive Reserve expense), printing 
of briefing material, and other miscellaneous costs. 
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MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, $110,000 


Restoration of $110,000 included in the estimate for the emergency prepared- 
ness and mobilization responsibilities of the Maritime Administration is requested. 

The three activities for which funds are included in the supplemental are not 
similar to the regular functions of the agency and for that reason the cost of these 
activities was included in the supplemental request. The costs of other mobiliza- 
tion functions performed by the Maritime Administration which are similar to 
regular functions are presently being absorbed within available funds. 

The Maritime Administration has been delegated responsibility for preparing 
emergency plans and programs and furnishing guidance to the supporting indus- 
tries on disaster preparedness covering Federal action with respect to all coastal, 
intercoastal, and ocean shipping, ports and port facilities. To carry out these 
responsibilities, the agency will require funds in 1960 to (1) provide for orienta- 
tion training of its Executive Reserve of 207 persons at an estimated cost of 
$52,000; (2) develop mobilization plans for all U.S. port systems and facilities at 
an estimated cost of $17,700; and (3) initiate a program in cooperation with the 
Army Corps of Engineers to obtain and keep current basic data required by the 
National Damage Assessment Center to assess the effects of attack on ports, 
terminals, locks, and dams, at an estimated cost of $40,300. 

The report suggests that agencies absorb these costs in their regular appropria- 
tions. The only appropriation of the Maritime Administration legally available 
for payment of these costs is the administrative expense limitation of the salaries 
and expenses appropriation. The Maritime Administration cannot absorb any 
of these additional expenses. Continuing reductions in funds available for ad- 
ministrative costs in spite of increasing workload have made it impossible to 
discharge all of our regular duties without the accumulation of backlogs. Diver- 
sion of any funds to these civil defense functions would result in further increasing 
backlogs and failure to accomplish the work representing our statutory respon- 
sibilities. 

As the Maritime Administration will not have sufficient funds under its regular 
salaries and expenses appropriation to absorb the costs of these special mobiliza- 
tion functions, failure to restore the supplemental funds requested will mean that 
the agency will be unable to carry out any portion of its assigned responsibilities 
in this area. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, $29,000 


Restoration of $29,000 is requested to finance the Bureau’s executive reserve 
program for fiscal year 1960. 

The National Defense Executive Reserve was established by Executive Order 
10060, dated February 15, 1956. The Bureau has established a corps of 117 
reservists to be selected from various segments of the civilian economy whose 
background would enable them to staff executive positions in the Bureau of 
Public Roads during period of emergency. An attempt has been made to select 
individuals from all areas of the country, insofar as qualified candidates can be 
obtained, to insure uniform geographical distribution. The Bureau has selected 
62 reservists who have accepted appointment as of this date. 

The funds requested are necessary to cover the travel and per diem costs 
incidental to attending a 4-day orientation and training session in Washington. 
In view of the fact that this item was not included in the regular appropriation 
request for the Bureau of Public Roads but as a matter of policy was included in 
the budget estimate for the Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization, the scheduled 
program for fiscal year 1960 cannot be conducted unless restoration of the $29,000 
reduetion is made. 

WEATHER BUREAU, $297,000 


Of the $12 million deleted from the OCDM “Salaries and expenses”’ appropria- 
tion, $297,000 had been programed for allocation to the Weather Bureau to 
finance delegated responsibilities under the civil defense program. These dele- 
gated functions consist chiefly of preparing and disseminating fallout forecasts 
for the entire Nation and providing meteorological consultant service to the 
OCDM and its regional offices. These functions cannot be supported bv the 
regular appropriations of the Weather Bureau and must be terminated if OCDM 
financial support is withdrawn. 

Fallout forecrsts—The fallout forecasts issued by the Weather Bureau are 
predictions of the extensive arca in the general vicinity of assumed targets likely 
to receive radioactiv> fallout and the intensity therecf. Since radioactive fallout 
can occur in lethal p-oportions, a vital survival function is to have available at 
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all times advance indications of where this hazard is likely to be encountered in 
the event of enemy attack. To this end, the Weather Bureau issues fallout 
forecasts at 6-hour intervals for 65 key locations selected on the basis of mete- 
orological and geographical significance and target probability. 

The effect of meteorological factors is so great that forecasts of these factors 
necessarily must be integrated into all realistic planning against radiological, 
biological, and chemical warfare. The fallout forecast contributes much to the 
task of rendering decisions relative to warnings, evacuation, dispersal, and shelter- 
ing throughout the emergency situation. Also, appropriate defense officials will 
rely heavily on this type of information effectively to direct monitoring teams, 
rescue crews, and other pressing survival activities. 

Consultant services —Weather Bureau meteorologists are assigned for full-time 
duty to the OCDM regional offices to insure continuing expert consultation on 
meteorological factors. <A staff of meteorologists also maintains a 24-hour watch 
at OCDM operational headquarters to insure operational readiness at all times 
in the interpretation and use of the fallout forecasts and to provide timely natural- 
disaster warnings. These consultants travel throughout the regions to instruct 
and encourage local and State civil defense groups in developing and maintaining 
capability to plot and interpret fallout forecasts; to lecture to civie groups on 
the effects of radioactive fallout, and to train Weather Bureau personnel for 
participation in the Federal fallout monitoring network. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


(1959 estimate, $80,000; 1960 estimate, $4,500,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


J) 


In the face of the massive problem created by the possibility of attack with 
modern weapons, neither the health and welfare forces of the Nation, which 
must provide the nucleus for survivor care, nor the general population have 
adequate civil defense readiness. This has been recognized, and in Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 which created OCDM, a basis for correcting this deficiency has 
been provided. However, House action now makes practically inoperable any 
attempt to plan and to provide guidance and training to the States for this emer- 
gency program, utilizing the operating agencies of this Department most qualified. 
Furthermore, statements in past congressional Appropriation Committee reports 
make very clear that, in the view of the Labor-Welfare Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, regular appropriations to the Department 
should not be used for civil defense activities. 

Funds for these purposes were in no case included in the regular appropriations 
of the Department. In fact, the appropriations to carry out regular functions 
are very tightly budgeted. To perform these delegated functions without addi- 
tional funds would not only be contrary to the specific statement of the Labor- 
Welfare Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee, but would 
require the Department to reduce its regular services below acceptable levels. 

The fiscal year 1960 readiness program as contemplated by this Department is 
divided into three parts: The first is preparation of the health resources of the 
Nation through (a) national emergency health operations, (b) training activities, 
(c) research, and (d) casualty rehabilitation, and (e) measures for the protection 
of food and drug supplies from biological, chemical, and radiological contami- 
nation. These are emergency preparedness measures to deal with mass casualties 
and mass survival operations, and to assist in organizing and training the Nation’s 
total medical structure in postattack responsibilities. These activities are not 
part of the normal statutory responsibilities of this Department. 

The second part of the fiscal year 1960 program concerns planning now for post- 
attack emergency welfare responsibilities such as food, clothing, welfare services 
to the homeless, locating and reuniting families, and giving specialized attention 
in an emergency to unaccompanied children, the aged, and the handicapped. 
The unusuai scope and character ot these activities are of dimensions that go 
far beyond the Department’s normal welfare responsibilities which consist 
primarily of assisting States to meet cash assistance requirements for specified 
needy groups but in no way compare with the type of welfare problems to be 
faced in the aftermath of attack. 

The third part of the fiscal year 1960 program is the preparation of the general 
population through civil defense education and survival training, utilizing the 
schools and educational institutions. This is an emergency assignment which 
falls outside the normal leadership role of the Office of Education in its relations 
with State and local educational agencies. 
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In summary, the Department’s fiscal year 1960 budget request represents a 
sincere attempt to correct certain civil defense deficiencies, achieve improved 
readiness, and to comply with the congressional desire for a unified budget. Since 
this request is not duplicated in the OCDM regular operating budget request, the 
financing of these activities out of regular OCDM funds would mean penalizing 
other extremely important functions. Also, the Department has repeatedly been 
admonished by the congressional Appropriations Committees not to use its own 
regular funds for civil defense delegations. The requested funds are urgently 
needed to permit the Department to carry out its extremely important functions 
in the field of civil and defense mobilization. These functions are among the 
most important that need to be performed in order to be prepared for any eiyi] 
defense emergency. 


Hovusinc AND Home FINANCE AGENCY 
(1959 estimate, $60,000; 1960 estimate, $275,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency is assigned responsibility for the 
development of emergency plans and programs covering (1) emergency lodging, 
including billeting; (2) guidance to States and communities as to standards and 
priorities for emergency lodging and housing programs; (3) repair of damaged 
housing, and as necessary, the construction of new housing; (4) restoration and 
repair of emergency community facilities; (5) advice on economic stabilization 
measures pertaining to real estate, credit controls, and rent stabilization programs; 
and (6) the organization for administering these programs. 

In fiscal year 1959, under an agreement with OCDM pursuant to which the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency received $60,000, the Housing Agency was 
able to complete two plans: (1) the plan for emergency lodging and billeting, and 
(2) a plan for a part of the emergency housing construction program. 

Much, however, remains to be done for the Housing Agency to achieve a state 
of operational readiness. In fiscal year 1960, the Housing Agency civil defense 
and defense mobilization activities will fall into two principal categories: 

1. Further detailed planning in connection with the following projects: 

(a) The organizational structure for the headquarters office and field down 
to the lowest operational level must be devised, including staff requirements, 
regulations, procedures, etc.; 

(6) A program must be developed for the urgent repair of damaged housing 
and as necessary for the construction of new housing; 

(c) A program must be prepared for the urgent restoration and repair of 
emergency community facilities and the installation of new facilities; 

(d) Studies must be conducted on economic stabilization measures per- 
taining to real estate, credit controls, and rent stabilization; and 

2. The plans completed in fiscal year 1959 must be implemented through 
instructions and training for the staff of our own Agency, the executive reservists, 
and the related segments of the State and local civil defense organizations. 

It has been estimated that the agency will need a total of $275,000 to cover 
the costs of these programs in fiscal year 1960. The regular appropriations for 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency do not cover the civil defense and defense 
mobilization functions. Consequently, unless appropriations are received there- 
for the Housing Agency will be unable to accomplish its assigned emergency 
programs. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


(1959 estimate, 0!; 1960 estimate, $500,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


Restoration of the budget estimate of $500,000 for the Department of the 
Interior is requested. This amount is distributed to the following activities: 
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! Excludes $370,550 of which $301,800 was reflected in the appropriation of the Department of the Interior 
and $68,780 was made available by OCDM 
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The above amount may also be divided into two parts as follows: 


1. That required to carry programs already in operation: 
Office of Minerals Mobilization_ 


ae $283, 300 
NN Ne ha cs da ec a gs aan ces tne 


68, 500 
RRR I A ae ... 301, 800 
9, That necessary due to the increased workload from OCI M. caine Leen 


The following amounts were carried in the Department of the Interior regular 
budget for the fiscal year 1959 and were shown as reduction in that budget for the 
fiscal year 1960. 


See (ADOUEAGY CLOOTBNOOB) Ac ns oe i ence sean eneccccece 8, 500 
Office of Minerals Mobilization (total program) -___------_-- cst eons 283, 300 


These amounts were eliminated from the Department of the Interior budget 
in accordance with the policy established for 1960 that all civil defense and mobi- 
lization functions should be carried in one budget. Elimination of the funds for 
the Office of Minerals Mobilization would mean that the important work which 
this Office has conducted for a number of years in connection with minerals and 
solid fuels would come to an abrupt halt. Thus all work underway, and to a 
lesser degree, work which has been done, would be lost. The 22 employees in that 
Office would have to be terminated. 

In addition, the Department of the Interior has no funds with which certain 
other civil defense functions which the Department has carried on to a very 
limited degree in the past could be implemented as provided for in this budget. 

A brief summary of the functions to be carried on with the funds requested 
follows: 

Water and power, $69,000.—This activity relates to the development of emer- 
gency plans and an organization to assure electric power during a national emer- 
gency. To carry this out, it is necessary to employ without-compensation 
employees from the electric power industry who would devote part of their time 
to mobilization planning within their particular area. Sixteen areas have been 
established and the plan contemplates an area director and two or three alternates 
ineach area. To develop this organization, a great deal of travel and personal 
contact is necessary. To secure the necessary personnel, train and organize them, 
$69,000 is requested for the employment of three professional employees and one 
secretarial employee, the necessary travel and other expenses, and security 
clearances. 

Oil and gas, $120,000.—The request for the Office of Oil and Gas contains funds 
for two particularly important programs. The first in the amount of $50,000 is 
for the continuation (review and updating) of the long-range petroleum study that 
was started in 1959. The second is for the executive reserve (field) program. 
The objective is to have ready for decentralized operation on a regional, State, 
and local basis in the event of enemy attack, groups of executives well acquainted 
not only with the resources of their respective industries but also with the func- 
tions which the Office of Oil and Gas would perform under delegations from the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. These executive reserves must be 
selected, organized, and trained. To carry out this program and the petroleum 
study funds for 11 positions together with some expense money are requested. 

Minerals mobilization, $311,000.—The request for minerals mobilization may be 
divided into two parts as follows: 


1. That required for carrying the current Office or Minerals Mo- 
bilization_ _ _ - PR Eh see. $283, 000 

2. That requested to imple ment the work on civil defense activities in 
se or Soo Ee Ae aise aided cae skeae 28, 000 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization has been an integral part of the Department 
of the Interior for several years and has been engaged principally in carrying out 
mobilization and civil defense functions delegated to the Secretary of the Interior 
in the fields of minerals and solid fuels. The Office of Minerals Mobilization is 
largely an outgrowth of the work of the President’s Cabinet Committee on 
Mineral Policy. 

As a result of the committee’s recommendations, the Director of ODM dele- 
gated functions with respect to production and processing of metals and minerals 
to the Secretary of the Interior. In January 1955, the Secretary established the 
Office of Minerals Mobilization to carry out his mobilization responsibilities for 
metals and minerals (except for minerals exploration functions and several 
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operational functions which had been delegated to GSA). The Secretary algo 
transferred to the Office his mobilization functions for solid fuels, previously 
vested in the Defense Solid Fuels Administration. The functions with respect to 
minerals and metals correspond closely to those defense mobilization planning 
functions which Interior agencies have been performing relating to petroleum and 
gas, solid fuels, and electric power. 

If no funds are provided the Office would have to be abolished and 22 employees 
now on the rolls reduced in force. If this should be the case, funds would be 
required for liquidation and accumulated leave. The elimination of this Office 
would leave the Secretary with no practicable means of carrying out the delegated 
functions in these areas. 

The increase of $28,000 for civil defense activities in solid fuels would permit 
the addition of two employees with funds for security clearances, travel, and 
other expenses to carry out the Department’s responsibility for planning and 
directing Federal activities for procuring, storing, transporting, and distributing 
fuel supplies to attacked areas and reception centers. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(1959 estimate, $85,000; 1960 estimate, $2,229,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


The Department of Labor requested $2,229,000 for planning and installing 
emergency manpower programs and improving the Department’s state of readi- 
ness to meet an emergency. 

The denial of these funds for fiscal year 1960 will mean that no funds will be 
available for preparing the Federal, State, and local manpower organizations to 
handle the critical manpower problems which the country will face in an emer. 
gency. 

The Department’s emergency planning program is based on the need to have 
as quickly as possible an emergency capability to recruit, allocate, and utilize 
effectively manpower at the local level. One-half of the funds requested would 
be assigned to State employment security agencies, for emergency readiness units, 
operating the guidance of the Department similar to that provided for the States’ 
regular employment service and unemployment insurance activities. The other 
half of funds requested would be expended in national and regional office activity 
in support of State plans and in preparing materials and programs for use at the 
national level in an emergency. hese funds include a small amount for planning 
effective programs for wage stabilization and labor-management relations in an 
emergency. 

The importance of effective utilization of manpower in an emergency cannot be 
overemphasized. Manpower is the common element in all production and human 
effort to organize or reorganize ourselves for achieving economic and political sur- 
vival if nuclear war should strike this country. Workable emergency plans must 
be ready for use at the local level where decisions will be made in an emergency, 
until regional or national guidance is reestablished. 

There is now a nucleus of 13 employees in the Department engaged in civil 
defense and defense mobilization activities, paid from $85,000 received from 
OCDM for fiscal year 1959. The funds were received late in the fiscal year so 
that it was possible to staff the Department at the annual equivalent rate of ap- 
proximately $150,000. Yet, these funds have hardly sufficed to meet the demands 
of a holding operation—mainly maintaining liaison with OCDM and other Gov- 
ernment departments concerned with manpower resources. The denial of these 
minimal funds received from OCDM will mean the reassignment or reduction in 
force for these employees and complete cessation of all civil defense and mobiliza- 
tion activities. 

The funds OCDM is requesting for assignment to the Department of Labor are 
the only funds available to the Department and to the State employment security 
agencies affiliated with it, for this purpose. For the past 3 years, the subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee reviewing regular appropriations esti- 
mates for the Department has directed the Department that funds approved for 
other purposes should not be used for civil defense or mobilization purposes. 

The House Appropriations Committee denied the Department funds in fiscal 
year 1959 for emergency planning purposes which were included in the Depart- 
ment’s regular budget request. We have therefore eliminated our request for 
civil defense funds from our regular budget and are completely dependent upon 
financing these essential emergency activities through assignment of funds from 
OCDM. The denial of OCDM funds for transfer to the Department of Labor 
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will therefore mean the postponement of essential emergency manpower programs 
for at least another year. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
(1959 estimate, 0'; 1960 estimate, $760,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


The $760,000 of the item denied by the House is required to finance GSA’s 
participation in the OCDM program for making the Government’s communi- 
cations services less vulnerable to interruption in the event of an attack on this 
country. 

In the event of an attack, communications would be essential to the maintenance 
of Government and for the support of survival operations. Also, our national 
communications systems converge upon our major cities which may be objectives 
of attake and, if precautions are not taken, essential communications may be 
disrupted at the time of their greatest need. 

In 1956 ODM (now OCDM) requested GSA to undertake measures which 
would provide increased assurance that Government communications would 
remain operable under attack conditions. This request was made in recognition of 
GSA’s normal statutory authorities for Government communications. Also, it was 
in keeping with the concept that all departments and agencies would conduct 
their normal functions in a way to improve the defense of the country without 
duplication of effort. 

GSA developed a plan, to be phased cver several years, for improving emergency 
communications capabilities within the Government communications system. 
Building upon the facilities which GSA operates daily for meeting the civilian 
agencies’ normal requirements, a substantial, integrated, emergency communi- 
cations capability has been established. This approach obviously permits greater 
economy and efficiency than would result from a multiplicity of systems or idle 
standby systems. 

For fiscal year 1959 an identical amount of $760,000 wes appropristed direct 
to GSA for the purpose of supporting these functions which sre seperate and 
apart from its peacetime mission. The shift in financing to OCDM is in line 
with directions in House Report No. 1332 and Senate Report No. 1655, both 
85th Congress, 2d session, which requires a consolidated budget for OCDM for 
fiscal year 1960. 

In consonance with these expressed policies of the Congress, GSA made no 
provision for financing the continuing expense of emergency ré cae written com- 
munication facilities in its budget estimates for 1960 and did in fact offer a reduc- 
tion of $760,000 in the schedule of changes from 1959 to 1960 for operating 
expenses, PBS. Arrangements were made for OCDM to provide for this item in 
its estimates for 1960. 

Substantially all of the $760,000 for GSA is for recurring annual charges for 
rental of equipment over and above GSA’s normal operating requirements. 
Without such funds, GSA will not be able to maintain this emergency capability 
as requested by OCDM. 

In order that the existing eme rgency capability may be retained, it is urged that 
the item be restored in H.R. 7978 


Post OFrricE DEPARTMENT 
(1959 estimate, 0; 1960 estimate, $177,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


The civil defense and defense mobilization functions assigned to the Postmaster 
General have been eliminated completely by House action. Restoration of the 
request of $177,000 would allow the following programs to be initiated: 

1. Emergency registration system.—Assist in planning a national program, de- 
veloping technical guidance for States, and directing Federal activities concerned 
with (a) registering persons and families, (b) receiving and answering welfare 
inquiries, and (c) reuniting families in civil defense emergencies. 

2. Training.—Conduct training programs for postal employees which will 
enable them to operate emergency central postal directories, and to assist in the 
operation of a national emergency registration system designed to (a) deliver the 


mail to dispersed populations, and (b) support local welfare activities in reuniting 
families. 





4 Does not include obligations of $760,000 for fiscal year 1959 reflected in appropriations of the General 
Services Administration. 
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3. Damage assessment.— Maintain a capability to assess the effects of attack 
on the postal service and its resources, both at national and field levels. Provide 
assistance, as appropriate to the National Damage Assessment Center of OCDM 
and OCDM regional offices. 

The emergency registration system would, in time of national emergency, be 
integrated in the civil defense registration and information programs of State and 
local governments. The importance of such support and assistance by the postal 
service cannot be overemphasized because of its effect in maintaining public 
morale in a civil defense emergency. Implementation of this system necessitates 
training of postal employees on a national scale in supporting emergency regis- 
tration and related welfare activities for reunion of families separated as a result 
of an attack on the United States. 

The damage assessment program is designed to develop an inventory of essential 
postal resources that will enhance the capability of the National Damage Assegs- 
ment Center to evaluate total national resources in the event of an attack on 
the United States. Utilization of the postal data will make it possible to obtain 
the approximate location of thousands of small plants, storage facilities, sources 
of food and medical supplies, and other logistic resources. This is of major 
importance to the National Damage Assessment Center as the location of each 
of these thousands of resources individually would not be economically feasible. 

As the emergency functions assigned by the President are not normal postal 
activities, they have not been included in this Department’s 1960 budget esti- 
mates and it is not possible to absorb them within postal funds otherwise appro- 
priated. 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


(1959 estimate, 0; 1960 estimate, $125,000; H.R. 7978, 0) 


To date no significant planning has been done to prepare the civil aviation 
industry for operations during a war or national emergency. Nor has any pro- 
vision been made for such planning in the regular budget request of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Consequently, this work can be initiated only if funds are 
provided. 

The purpose of the request for 1960 is to insure that an adequate air transport 
capability, with effective ground support, is available after a nuclear attack on 
the United States. 

A nuclear attack would disrupt all except purely local systems of surface trans- 
portation. The air transport system, by its nature, can suffer considerable 
damage without major disruption, if certain measures are taken for its protection 
and specific plans developed for the effective utilization of its facilities. This is 
true, basically, because the aircraft need follow no fixed routes and can be operated 
between any two available terminals. It does, however, require coordinated, 
technically adequate, and operationally functional ground support. 

Planning and preparatory action is vitally necessary, not only in the Federal 
Government, but in the local communities and business organizations that own, 
control, and operate our civil aircraft, our airports, our aircraft repair stations, 
and other supporting facilities. The development of effective, technically ade- 
quate plans for the operation and use of civil aviation facilities for postattack 
survival and recovery operations can be accomplished only through the Federal 
Aviation Agency which deals with all segments of the air transport industry at 
the local level in matters involving the adequacy of facilities, equipment, and 
personnel. 

In the preemergency period, protective measures must be taken by air transport 
management to insure that maximum operating capability will survive an attack. 
This guidance, which must be developed and adopted specifically to the air trans- 
port industry, and its peculiar facilities and equipments, requires the Federal 
Aviation Agency actions covered by this request. 

The technical determinations as to the adequacy of any remaining aviation 
facilities and equipments for flight operations under various conditions must 
necessarily be made by the Federal Aviation Agency, which must therefore de- 
velop a method of collecting, evaluating, and interpreting damage data and, in 
collaboration with the local air transport managements, procedures for the realine- 
ment of the available facilities in accordance with the requirements of air support 
for survival and recovery operations. 
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OrricE or CiviL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
(1960 supplemental estimate, $2,700,000; 1959 act, 0; H.R. 7978, 0 
(House hearings, p. 251) 
REQUESTED AMENDMENT TO H.R. 7978 


The language requesting $2,700,000 to finance the construction”of a regional 
underground control center was deleted from H.R. 7978. It is requested that the 
House bill be amended to include the following language: 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


“For expenses necessary for the design, construction, andfequipment of a protected 
regional facility for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, $2,700,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 579 (P. 3) 


“The budget estimate included $2,700,000 to construct a regional underground 
control and operational center for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
The committee has denied the funds for this facility.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The OCDM 1960 request for $2.7 million for the construction of one underground 
control and operational center was made on the premise that in the event of all 
out nuclear warfare the continental United States would be exposed to a variety 
of enemy threats including attacks by manned bombers, by intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, and by smaller missiles launched from submarines or other 
platforms, as well as intermediate range ballistic missiles. It is anticipated 
that, as the threat changes from manned bombers to other forms of warfare, the 
next few years are critical ones in the defense of the United States. 

For this type of warfare it is essential that key command posts hardened to 
withstand the effects of blasts and fallout from nuclear weapons be operational. 
It is essential that civilian command posts be prepared to coordinate activities 
aimed at minimizing damage and at furnishing those disaster services which would 
precede the rehabilitation of any area which suffered enemy attack. 

A year ago during Operation Alert, 1958, a seminar group on operational 
readiness, composed of heads of departments and agencies or their representatives 
unanimously recommended that the capability of the Federal Government to 
operate at the regional level must be strengthened. Planning and analysis to 
date make it clear that decentralized Federal Government will be necessary under 
attack conditions. For adequate protection of decentralized functions of govern- 
ment, underground facilities strategically located are mandatory. Such facilities 
will provide the basis for decentralized Federal guidance, control, and leadership. 

fecent hearings of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on the effects of a 
nuclear attack on this country focused attention on the value of protected facilities 
as havens in the event of attack, and if in sufficient number, as a deterrent to 
attack. The hearings also revealed there would be an unpredictable number of 
“islands of survival.’ 

Underground facilities such as the one proposed in our request will be the 
backbone of support to the States, and will add flexibility to national leadership 
by providing alternate command headquarters available to the President, cabinet 
officers, the Director of OCDM, appropriate representatives from the depart- 
ments and other agencies. The shortening of probable warning time makes the 
ready accessibility of a protected control center of highest importance. Therefore, 
as part of a network of civilian command posts, the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization proposes the construction of eight regional underground centers 
located in the general areas of the present eight regional offices of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. The proposed centers are for use in day-to-day 
operations as well as in an emergency by OCDM and other agencies of the Federal 
i0vernment. They would be austere structures designed for 200 persons on a 
day-to-day basis and for an augmentation staff of 300. They are being designed 
by an architect-engineer contractor to provide adequate protection from radiation 
and have 30 pounds per square inch blast protection with an effective filter system. 
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Communications will be installed with necessary backup systems connecting the 
sites with the classified location (OCD M), with operational headquarters (O¢ /DM) 
with States, and with regional Federal agency facilities—normal and emergeney 
The supplemental request, denied by the House, finances the construction of 
the first protected control center proposed for location in the area near Denton 
Tex., the city which houses the regional office for OCD M region 5. : 
We respectfully urge the restoration of funds denied by the House in order 
that this new dimension of civil defense may be reflected in national civil defense 
planning. We make this request with the strong conviction that the construe- 
tion of regional protective control facilities will substantially implement the 
strategic roll of civil defense as a part of the total national defense effort. 


{Supplemental estimate in H. Doc. 169] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, fo be allocated for expenses 
necessary to discharge such civil defense and defense mobilization functions performed 
by other Federal agencies, as may be designated by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, including payments by Department of Labor to State employment 
security agencies for the full cost of administration of defense manpower mobilization 
activities, $12,000,000.’ 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for financing, on a 
consolidated basis, the essential civil defense and mobilization functions of Federal] 
agencies other than the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. This method 
ot providing for these functions is in accord with the wishes expressed in last 
year’s reports of the Appropriations Committees. The funds would be allotted 
as follows: 


Department of Agriculture _____-.- $477, 000 
Department of Commerce : ies 2, 957, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare : +, 500, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency __-_-__-~_- te 275, 000 
Department of the Interior _ _- PRE ; eats 500, 000 
Department of Labor oe ane Sic sd ae 2, 229, 000 
General Services Administration __- 7€0, 000 
Post Office Department — __ Pe meat, ; 177, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency -__---- : ee : : eh 8 125, 000 


The 1960 budget included only a tentative sum of $12 million to finance these 
emergency assignments, but the detailed estimates of fund requirements were 
withheld pending determination of the individual agency requirements. 


[Supplemental estimate in H. Doc. 182] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
“CoNSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


“For expenses necessary for the design, construction, and equipment of a protected 
regional facility for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, $2,700,000, to remain 
available until expended.”’ 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for the construction of 
a prototype regional protected underground control and operational center for 
one of the eight regional offices. This center would house the regular day-to-day 
operations of the regional office and would be designed to accommodate an ex- 
panded emergency staff of executive reservists and essential operating personnel 
from other Federal agencies. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Transmitted herewith are supplemental appropriation 
estimates for the fiscal year 1960 requesting funds to finance, on a consolidated 
basis, the essential civil defense and mobilization functions assigned to other 
Federal departments and agencies. Transmitted also are copies of the letter to 
the chairman, Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Supplementals, Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, indicating the need for this supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. Hogan. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CiIviIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington D.C., June 15, 1959. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Supplementals, Commitiee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CuarRMAn: Transmitted herewith are supplemental appropriation 
estimates for the fiscal year 1960 requesting funds of $12 million under the salaries 
and expenses account of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to finance, on 
a consolidated basis, the essential civil defense and mobilization functions assigned 
to other Federal departments and agencies. This item is included in the Presi- 
dent’s 1960 budget under the heading ‘‘Proposed for later transmission,’’ and is 
included in the proposed supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1960 recently 
transmitted by the President. 

This central budget request is being submitted pursuant to the congressional 
preference expressed in the House Committee on Government Operations Report 
on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958. This principle of central budgeting has 
also been recommended by several Appropriation Subcommittees in recent years 
in order that the Congress may review and act upon a single, consolidated budget 
for financing civil defense and defense mobilization functions. 

One of the primary purposes underlying the merger of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization, accomplished July 1, 1958, 
was to clarify and, in some cases, expand the previous emergency assignments of 
the Federal departments and agencies in order to make maximum use of their 
established facilities, technical skills, and staffs in furthering the Nation’s non- 
military defense preparations. To accomplish this purpose, OCDM, in coopera- 
tion with the other interested agencies, has prepared a series of proposed Executive 
orders making specific Presidential emergency assignments which are scheduled for 
issuance prior to July 1, 1959. 

Your approval of this request will permit a significant improvement in the 
Federal agency posture of civilian prepardness. ‘This improved posture must be 
attained as soon as possible if the Federal Government is to develop a leadership 
role in the successful promotion of the continuity of Government principle at the 
State, county, and city level of preparedness. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. Horau. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FIscAL YEAR 1960 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


This fiscal year 1960 supplemental estimate for the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization provides an additional $12 million under the “Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation to finance, on a consolidated basis, the most essential 
honmilitary defense preparedness functions of other Federal departments and 
agencies. This item was included in the President’s fiscal year 1960 budget 
under the heading “Proposed for Later Transmission.” Executive orders 
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clarifying, consolidating, and expanding former FCDA and ODM assignments 
are now in process and are scheduled for issuance before the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

These assignments to existing Federal agencies are in line with the overriding 
principle that existing Government must provide the standby non-military de 
fense organization for leadership at all levels of community life. OCDM effort 
is limited to the provision of the basic plans; the coordination of all national 
efforts ; and the filling of gaps where there is no existing potential. 

In previous years, requests of other agencies have been submitted and sup- 
ported on the basis that they are preparing for operational roles which might 
be assumed by new agencies to be created after attack. This policy has been 
thoroughly restudied and revised by Cabinet action, with the result that this 
budget proposes that the existing agencies will be the emergency agencies for 
their assigned missions, at least during the initial stages of survival. There 
will be no time to reorganize and prepare after attack. Unless these agencies 
prepare now to assume their emergency roles there may be no Government after 
attack. 

The estimate of $12 million is summarized by agency as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Federal agency distribution 





InN A uP ila ol cece neces pnesenintn mace meeps aeennaree _. $477,000 
I i teietentiem ips Gea ew ie einen 2, 957, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare___._--_---_----~__- 4, 500, 000 
Sn Rn re fr RO kT increreieueneraneperad eo tnernsenatenineiin 275, 000 
a a pei cients cafe ap billing meen ahem 500, 000 
I sina oie eran cn evinces comes 2, 229, 000 
I rw a wees tneenineteresinenerentninieninn 760, 000 
I cerns ieee aces 177, 000 
See an WOE I orci ce on nema mnt ammemee 125, 000 

a a aah ca gh oad ah tsb biped nice ys enibekomienesins ese ime 12, 000, 000 


The 1960 budget request represents a careful approach by the agencies in- 
volved to refine their operating plans and procedures for the field in order to 
increase our state of readiness. This emphasis on developing field capability 
may be grouped in 1960 operating programs as follows: 


TABLE 2.—Operating program distribution 


Onganizing and training field forces..............................- $3, 910, 200 
Developing Federal-State operating procedures___________-____-___ 1, 192, 500 
Id aera ecinlinliamiaerioan enna 182, 000 
Supervision and coordination of regional activities_._.ccc....____ 656, 650 
Developing field operations procedures______._.__-__-__--__-___-__-__ 4, 271, 450 
Collection and analysis of operational data_._..__._._______________ 1, 512, 200 
Hxecutive direction at headquarters.__.__._............-...........- 275, 000 

a a a i tt ae ae 12, 000, 000 


The selection of 1960 program objectives results from three primary con- 
siderations—the salvaging and continuance of former programs which have 
been neglected due to lack of funds, the need for organizing and training field 
forces where plans and procedures already exist, and the development of head- 
quarters plans and direction necessary in the several agencies to deal with their 
more positive role as potential emergency agencies. 

Defense mobilization and civilian defense have had an involved history since 
World War II. First, there was the consolidation of the National Resources 
Board and the Office of Defense Mobilization. Then the complex Defense Pro- 
duction Act was assigned to ODM to administer on behalf of the President. At 
almost the same time the Federal Civil Defense Administration was created as 
an independent agency. A certain amount of jurisdictional overlapping between 
ODM and FCDA was only recently solved by their merger. 

Appropriations for Federal agencies having civil defense and mobilization 
missions have not been adequate in recent years, due primarily to difficulties 
in arriving at a satisfactory budgeting procedure. Both the Federal Civil De 
fense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization advocated the 
principle that each agency should budget and finance its own preparedness func- 
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tions ; however, various congressional appropriation committees have frequently 
indicated a preference for central budgeting. During the congressional hearings 
on the reorganization plan to merge FCDA and ODM, the Bureau of the Budget 
resolved this problem by agreeing to submit a single appropriation request for the 
civil defense and defense mobilization costs of all Federal agencies. 

This budget reflects this consolidation of costs and presents to the Congress, 
for the first time, a package appropriation request for all major programs 
for strengthening nonmilitary defense preparedness. Of course, some costs are 
so closely interwoven with regular current functions, notably those of self- 
protection and continuity planning by all agencies; that it is not practical or 
feasible to segregate them from regular activities. 

A glance at page 10 will show that most of the major basic needs for sur- 
vival are being assigned to existing Federal agencies normally concerned 
with these functions. No staff now exists in OCDM to carry out these mis- 
sions from an operating point of view. An improved preparedness stature in 
these areas is entirely dependent upon the operational potential of other existing 
Federal agencies. 

It is important that the entire budget for nonmilitary defense be considered 
as a national security requirement over and above the regular budgets of the 
agencies concerned. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 which consolidated the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administration to 
form a new Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in the Executive Office of 
the President was conceived with such a purpose in mind. Without the funds 
requested herein, there will continue to be a huge gap in Federal, and there- 
fore, national preparedness. 

One way to highlight the various work programs proposed for 1960 and provide 
a means of analysis is to break down the budget requests in terms of assign- 
ments covering the basic needs for survival. This distribution and a discussion 
of each of the basic needs follows: 


TABLE 3.—Basic needs for survival 


I CUR A a le $4, 686, 000 
gen ccs iss cr chia Se Sn emom cannon ean 515, 000 
III scenic em eieerennevipniindeiacn mag tipeeieen neingn tnaahebendemiantinn 275, 000 
ad han ions cs esata con oan oo ics aera etl radian encbinenianp oa Sonic 69, 000 
aa ecstneamuemianinn 431, 000 
ais sacs epiptoncemmiininaitaiareomen nee 2, 415, 000 
pales cnuaranmamaenmenpeienamnid tamenen 2, 229, 000 
I ie gases eee ae 760, 000 
aa lia a alg pes ted sania ome 370, 000 
Cee all ae eras a a cs tiga a cacoummmignas 250, 000 

a a eae 12, 000, 000 


Health and welfare 


The health and welfare program is being given the most emphasis in this 
budget ($4,686,000), partly because it is one of the most important elements 
of national survival and partly because an emergency medical care program 
is one of the most difficult to organize. 

We were unable to organize the medical profession through local civil defense 
channels. We therefore appealed to the American Medical Association for 
guidance and a new Executive order assigning the entire health program to the 
Public Health Service is the result. 

This year’s budget provides for the preliminary work to be undertaken at the 
national, regional and State levels for the entire Nation, but limits local organiza- 
tion efforts to one region as a pilot program. In one region, yet to be selected, 
the Public Health Service will carry the task of organizing the medical and 
related professions right down to the community level. 

Radiological monitoring and fallout forecasting are deemed to be an essential 
supporting function of the health program. The fallout forecasting job being 
done by the Weather Bureau ($297,000) is now a well developed program in 
seven regions. The funds requested are for continuance and for extending the 
capability to our new eighth region in the northwest. Radiological monitoring, 
like warning and weather forecasting, is of necessity a national program. Our 
total program calls for 150,000 monitoring stations of which 15,000 are in place, 
instruments furnished and personnel trained. This budget includes funds ($140,- 
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000) for training Department of Agriculture employees in the Forest Service and 
Agriculture field offices necessary to man 450 new monitoring stations. 

The job of providing guidance to States in the development of community 
organizations is included in the health category since a central community orgap. 
ization is necessary to coordinate the tasks of providing the basic survival needs 
for casualty care, feeding, clothing, registration, lodging, etc. This also is 
new assignment for the Department of HEW, which estimates that ($576,000 
will be required for its development. This category includes $177,000 for the Post 
Office for organizing and training its field forces in administering the nationa) 
registration and family locator system being developed in cooperation with HEW. 


Food 


In this area both the Department of Agriculture and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration normally do a great deal of work which has defense value and with only 
a little extra effort can absorb many preparedness functions in their headquarters 
offices. This does not apply, however, to the extensive development of emergency 
procedures, the organizing, or the training of field forces to provide Federal] 
supply support to local communities. For the latter purposes we are requesting 
only $165,000 for the Department of Agriculture and $178,000 for the Food and 
Drug Administration. Since rural firefighting is primarily directed at the pro- 
tection of crops and livestock this item of $35,000 along with field coordination 
at $137,000 are included in the total food figure in table 3 above. 


Lodging 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency has been assigned the primary respon- 
sibility for refining plans and procedures for the guidance of States and for Fed- 
eral support concerned with emergency billeting, temporary lodging, interstate 
movement of mobile lodging units, and the construction of new housing develop- 
ments to replace bombed out areas or to support key war industries. For this 
purpose we are requesting $275,000 for HHFA who will work closely with the 
Social Security Administration on coordinating billeting plans and guidance with 
other community survival needs and with the Public Health Service with regard 
to community facilities. 


Power 


The figure of $69,000 in no way represents the relative importance of electric 
power to defense. We are utterly dependent upon power, not only for the pro- 
duction of war goods and essential civilian goods, but our very survival depends 
on it for cooking food, heating dwellings, and for essential lighting. The amount 
is small because the Department of Interior has been able, through its normal 
contacts with the power industry, to stimulate industry association planning and 
emergency organization measures. Funds are now needed to expand an execu- 
tive reserve and bridge the procedural gap between industry and the community 
civil defense organizations. 


Fuel 


Fuels, namely oil, gas, and coal, like power, are a basic need for survival. As 
in the case of power, the Department of Interior has been able to stimulate self- 
preparedness measures in the oil and gas industry, but needs $120,000 to develop 
an executive reserve and provide procedures for a tiein between industry, Federal 
and State and community organizations. 

Minerals mobilization, notably coal, presents a more complex problem of organ- 
ization and transportation. For this the Department of Interior has been financ- 
ing a Minerals Mobilization Office in its regular budget and is dependent upon 
OCDM for the $311,000 necessary to continue the present staff and to add a few 
additional employees in the field to complete the work started under an FCDA 
delegation, toward organizing the coal industry. 


Essential Commodities 


This category, estimated at $2,415,000 includes $1,775,000 for the Business and 
Defense Services Administration of Commerce, $450,000 for the Census Bureau 
for providing basic industry damage assessment data, and $190,000 for regional 
industrial coordination in Commerce. 

BDSA presents a unique appropriation problem in view of the expressed desire 
of Congress to isolate all identifiable costs of civil defense and mobilization for 
separate consideration. The total appropriation request for the BDSA for fiscal 
year 1960 is $6,030,000. This compares with the $7,648,100 estimated available 
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for fiscal year 1959. However, when adjustment is made for the method of fund- 
ing the activities directly related to the agency’s defense mobilization program, 
the amount being requested for fiscal year 1960 from all sources would permit 
carrying on the agency activities at approximately the fiscal year 1959 levels. 
The mechanics of the adjustment are described below. 

For purposes of preparing the budget request of the BDSA for fiscal year 
1960, the agency’s activities have been divided into two broad groupings. The 
first of these consists of those programs designed to promote and develop the 
commerce and industry of the United States. Carrying out this statutory respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of Commerce for contributing to the economic growth of 
the Nation has become, in recent years, a major element in the total effort to 
jnsure national security. A detailed description of these activities is provided 
under the activity heading “Industries and commodities’ in the regular Com- 
merce budget. 

The second group of activities are those directly related to the nonmilitary 
industrial mobilization program of the Government. In recommending the 
appropriation of funds for fiscal year 1959, the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives indicated that it would be expected that mobilization 
functions assigned to the BDSA by the OCDM would be funded under the OCDM 
budget and would not appear in the Commerce appropriation request. This has 
been done. 

The division of the BDSA budget in accordance with the committee’s request 
applies solely to the program activity termed “Industries and commodities.” 
It is in this activity in which both defense mobilization and essential nondefense 
programs are carried on. With the exception of a few positions, the time of 
each person included in this budget item is devoted partly to defense and partly 
to nondefense activities. An analysis has been made of the time devoted to 
each of these programs by each person. On the basis of these time records, 
the sum of $1,700,000 is estimated to have been spent during 1959 on activities 
directly related to defense mobilization functions assigned by OCDM. 

Accordingly, the total estimate for industries and commodities ($3,519,000), 
$1,700,000 is included in this budget. The remaining $1,819,000 was included 
under the activity “Industries and commodities” in the appropriation request 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Manpower 


The Department of Labor has been given a massive assignment, but like 
the Department of HEW has been admonished by its appropriation committee 
not to absorb any civil defense or mobilization preparedness costs. 

The Department of Labor’s fiscal year 1960 program for civil and defense 
mobilization is predicated on the urgent and essential need to develop as quickly 
as possible an acceptable capability at all levels of Government to meet man- 
power problems under attack conditions. 

Experience gained in Operation Alert 1958 demonstrated clearly the tremen- 
dous problems of manpower shortage for which solutions must be sought. The 
exercise indicated that overall deficits of at least 25 percent would have to be 
met even after assuming extraordinary expansion of the labor force. 

Most significantly, the publication of the National Plan for Civil Defense 
and Defense Mobilization stresses the necessity to develop rapidly a higher 
level of operational readiness at State and local levels. The plan also delineates 
an expanded scope of program responsibilities involving the delegation of 
increased operating authority and responsibility to field officials. 

The State employment service offices will be developed as the backbone of 
the manpower control organization at the community level. Since these offices 
are operated on 100 percent grants of Federal funds administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, special appropriation language is proposed to enable the 
Department to use $1,218,100, of the $2,229,000 requested, for financing a few 
professionals in each State to devote their full time to organizing and training 
local employment offices to deal with a war situation. 


Communications 
There is no general assignment to any Federal agency covering emergency 
communications problems. This is now being handled by the OCDM staff. 
The $760,000 included for the General Services Administration is to continue, 
at a minimum level, the existing contracts for the nationwide communications 
network designed to serve the Federal Government relocation facilities. This 
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system was originated in fiscal year 1958 and has previously been financed by 
appropriations made directly to GSA. 


Transportation 
OCDM’s transportation office serves as the operating nucleus for an emergency 
transportation agency. This is made necessary because of the diffusion of 


Federal transportation functions throughout the Government. The situation igs 
as follows: 


Rail: Rolling stock and railroads._.___.._._--------- ICC. 
Motor: 
I aU a encentoannnen peo ICC. 
a lies tiniest ens BPR (Commerce) .* 
Shipping: 
ccs ICC. 
I siete ineiaiinls CofE (DOD). 
Coastal and foreign shinping..._...................... Maritime Administration, 
(Commerce) .* 
ee ee rn Do. 
Air: 
I ae iene FAA.* 
a a el DATA (Commerce).* 
Pipeline: 
Pipelines and storage for oil and gas_____-__--~ Interior.* 
Pipelines and storage for water___.__------__-_ HHFA and HEW.* 


Executive orders assigning emergency transportation responsibilities to the 
above agencies are now limited to those with an asterisk. This budget includes 
only $245,000 for Commerce and $125,000 for the Federal Aviation Agency. New 
assignments to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Corps of Engi- 
neers are now being studied. In the event that these new assignments are 
finalized in the near future, any necessary costs related to their immediate im- 


plementation will be absorbed from the total program of $12,000,000 requested in 
this budget. 


Education 


Due to the relatively large science education and adult education program being 
sponsored by the Office of Education in HEW under their regular appropria- 
tions, the very small amount of $250,000 is included in this budget to renew the 
program started in 1957 to provide civil defense materials for inclusion in school 
curriculums at all levels of public education. 
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Activities 








I. Department of Agriculture 
II. Department of Commerce 


III. Department of Health, Education, and W elfare. PAs cn bontiknoaken en 80, 000 | 
IV. Housing and Home Finance Ageney ee a oe 8 Evert 60, 000 
7. apepercment of the Interior. .....................- E-1 . (4) () 
Es sa, OF RUNIIOE on on ond one ce cananccnnnnes F-1 uy ann oa 85, 000 | 
VIL. General Services Administration _.........------ G-1 3) ( 
VIII. Post Office Department-__-_..........-..-.------- LR a | (‘) (1) 
IX. Federal Aviation Agency_-_------ tet SO eB Se 2 
io I OO RI ee ra sc cee men ab asap ccercenelsacunsnguomel 25, 000 
i A s  etinibedensinie dumm amnaiis 1 253, 100 | 1 500, 000 








1 Additional obligations for these 
department or agency concerned, 


APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 
Summary of estimates 
Page ref- 1958 1959 
erence | 
ies ot 3 ————— 
Enobbeoimnancnnean A-1... ; ee aa eal 
PAR cccs 1 $253, 100 | ! $250,000 | 


1960 


$447, 000 
2, 957, 000 
4, 500, 000 
275, 000 
500, 000 
2, 229, 000 
760, 000 
177, 000 
125, 000 


12, 000, 000 


activities in prior years are reflected in appropriation accounts of the 
as follows: 














} 1959 

















1958 
pees a epee atacii sit cae deen se 
Dapertmoent of Commered.....n..-- 22-2202. scence ncccesceeewenececeseecs | $1, 768,333 | $1,781,515 
SPRTCRIONE OF DNRC a scene cociccensequconenoee Scslai tallies Becomes 249, 659 370, 550 
Se SEN NS BERTIER IENOUR onc pinceeceemenencoessscansmemensnnnnel 237, 600 760, 000 
SEI gon a cecil cnenmatinenieckoewetueamanseeniee 12, 036 12, 899 
Et eit hice Gukcdien nineteen bpnbuniniae nana srecmnil | 2, 267, 628 2, 924, 964 
Program and pmncne 
ineaealines iciiemeniek = re a es sia 
Presently Revised 
available, | estimate, | Difference 
fiscal year | fiscal year | 
1960 1960 
_ belsseilcsmsesaithiotel Piewtiegiicioctias --——| Pe 
Program by activities: | 
Executive direction and policy planning.-_.........----- $951, 000 | OO Bionic secs 
. Research and development--_------- | 997, 000 | 997, 000 


Warning and communications-.----- 


. Resources and production planning 
ee eee eee eee 
Management services and stockpile 


SeNeo ee Nr 


Emergency planning-.-..-....----.-- 


. Functions performed by other Federal agencies-_---- 


Training, education, and public affairs---...-.---- as 


operations. - - -- ees 


Total obligations (appropriation)...-....--.-.-------- 


Note.—The ‘Presently available’’ 
request as submitted to Congress. 


column is based upon the 


2, 599, 000 
3, 502. 000 
8, 630, 000 
1, 940, 000 


6, 384, 000 | 


3, 797, 000 


28, 800, 000 


“Salaries 


2, 599, 000 
3, 502, 000 
8, 630, 000 


6, 384, 000 
. 797, 000 
, 000, 000 


"940, 000 |_- 


| 40, 800, 000 | 


and expenses”’ 


000, 000 


+12, 000, 000 


“+$12, 


appropriation 


Tot 
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Object classification 















































| 
Presently Revised esti- 
| available, fis- | mate, fiscal Difference 
| cal year 1960 | year 1960 | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions_--..--..--.------------- 1,750 | bP atiicmeiwae 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.....................] _83 PED Bek de iniwreltee nite 
Average number of IN oo oe dete man cine nckuahsasiodae 1, 731 Bi isis cates bocca eran 
Number of employees at end of year-------.-..--------------- 1, 880 BE bie dane et 
01 Personal services: _ | 
eee a ee ae | $12,708,000 | $12,708,000 |...........-.. 
Positions other than permanent_-__.---....---.-.------ | 501, 420 501, 420 sien pimatewaatiete 
Se SIINER? GEOR nici cccntesausmencuseaesen 324, 580 324, 580 parents tenes 
Date) nereens BOrviees.. 2 - =. 225-.-.5-6504-.- 13, 534,000 | 13, 534,000 |..-.-.--...... 
EE, ee le oo a cas on Rasndaynunenwacwusacsonts 1105 7001 . 3, 10K EOE. 22 
an” @eanmrtation Of things. _ .....-......06.00..-.-25.-525~.2- 47, 400 ORs ckepitdioee ws 
m Communication services.__.........................- . . 2, 960, 300 | SD: GOR OO bon decccceccs 
er = 304, 000 oe oa, ee ee 
06 Printing and reproductions. --...-......-.......-.-.--- sane 856, 500 | BOUL Isiacncweesus 
a7 Other contractual services... ..................- ee | 1,795, 100 | S POE bis catnacamcnne 
Services performed by other agencies.___.......--.---- 5, 749, 500 | 5, 749, 500 | a ae 
08 Supplies and materials..._--..-....-.-.-- PRkaiandace wemaee 468, 300 | TI See febwancue é 
ND ck ave nnn ceease sues ce Pian Senin esis . 602, 300 | 602, 300 |.---.- ie 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions___.......--.-.---.---- 978, 300 | J) 
12 Pensions, annuities and insurance claims__-_.....---------- | 42, 200 | Be Re Ath ccesavnaneee 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities_-.....-...-.-.--..------ 1, 300 Brit wiatpwenanicates 
Pe Oi RNORRNNR on, ccunudsedsataniawesnsuccties | 34, 900 EOE ova cadecnccs 
Nes et caltivnded dda eandsace bea netnaanieneamel 6, 000 I eatin deca 
Total, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization--..----- 28, 482, 800 28, 482, 800 iaadinimnteacaoe 
Combined statement of allocated and allotted funds—Object classification 
Presently Revised 
available, | estimate, | Difference 
fiscal year | fiscal year 
1960 1960 
sae ot Pg ae eal es 
Total number of permanent positions................-..---.-- 18 | 798 | +780 
Average number of all employees----_........--...-.---.------ 17 846 +829 
Number of employees at end of year-_-..-.....-.----- waehensarate 18 858 +840 
01 Personal services: 
I he il $231,000 | $5,922,618 +$5, 691, 618 
Posieons other than perwwaneet...................-..)o0.s..<.22-2<- | 539, 608 +539, 608 
a I nae dadea ccnne + Sa wa teeacmieeacans 35, 198 +35, 198 
PE OE NOINL SEE WIOORS go a on owe cndcncenncensaucs 231, 000 6, 497, 424 +6, 266, 424 
i ee 2, 500 919, 587 +917, 087 
ur UNE ONN Wr CIE oe ecco chnascoccccaened 2, 500 103, 485 +100, 985 
NTee ee eee nen nn ee 98, 285 +98, 285 
I SO ao se seal oi teenuesancmacn 130, 990 +130, 990 
nr er SiR nc. ic aamaxutacbaansianbnhoasaplinenukenasmens 211, 428 +211, 425 
ENN ooo dc comacenwcanccacsasaticmcwcktecadis 1, 042, 140 +1, 042, 140 
Services performed by other agencies_..............-..|-------------- 1, 032, 879 +1, 032, 879 
Neen eee nnn | 191, 645 +191, 645 
ee ce ee re eh Se =a 75, 000 456, 150 +381, 150 
ll Grants, subsidies and contributions..............--.-__-_- 4, 100 1, 615, 128 +1, 611, 028 
rene nin ORRIN oe 8. ceca conusuenccusscoves 2, 100 18, 062 +15, 962 
Total, allocation accounts..........-. ecules lac saaisaie 317, 200 12,317,200 | +12,000, 000 
Total obligations (appropriation) - - .__- rat ee ee ae tees 28, 800, 000 40, 800,000 | +12, 000, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows: 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization_.__..._..._____- 28, 482, 800 TAR be cs: 
Department of Agriculture... ane cae acuns dei acd ieeaaase os 477, 000 +477, 000 
Department of Commerce. -...____---- eke aceeaee esse. 2, 957, 000 +2, 957, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare_.._____-- 242, 200 4, 742, 200 +4, 500, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency-_-..-.-_-.-.---_---_- pee oad 275, 000 +275, 000 
Department of the Interior. __- S eeacattae ina aAtnnitec case <eael 500, 000 +500, 000 
Department of Labor-__....._.-------- etre oe eta FS Se oa 2, 229, 000 +2, 229, 000 
General Services Administration..._............--.---___- 75, 000 835, 000 +760, 000 
Post Office Department_-__-- i ea Na rae as 177, 000 +177, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency...........----._--- ra es 125, 000 +125, 000 
Total obligations (appropriation) ....................--. 28, 800, 000 40, 800,000 | +12, 000, 000 
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Combined schedule of average GS grades and salaries 





nis 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





























| | 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: 
AVOPRED 155 GIROS. .... no wnencccenncenseensnsenensenasee- 9.1 9.4 9.4 
tht eencatindicactmniucn—pesesenesenvestesss $6, 791 $7, 748 $7,779 
Department of Agriculture: 
PN IDs 6 onic eceiinecsciccoresocnewsecennes aceasta Eis mabe poised fo 9.3 
inirinids the ndndcnassmorcnsecssncessanest  cincaiinaaline meee SKiricaten ss meieiais $7, 541 
Department of Commerce: 
ee chin cncdnennsbcatenccshccncdeanaknivccerebsissone cameo asktheanrles 9.5 
I ae on gi renewed cnc wesw een cewes eens os asnennennenn | aqeecnearnseen $7, 568 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
eo an ann whi ndibenannoebe seen lanekasacbanenis 9.3 9.1 
Neen ee eee ce cahoesenedancaculeusecdonwennes $7, 477 $6, 864 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
a nn ek ea eaioameeeebeiinssmnadmamnes 10. 4 10.2 
i alate bernie mdek mn omnadiorneneceanait ihehcamekiones $8, 775 $8, 175 
Department of the Interior: | 
ee i abe nna eee tmnneen antenatal Sacminiaeee 11.2 
6 Rok, De wanhacepenemenenphenswes |--------------|-------------- $9, 609 
Department of Labor: 
inc eeu ok biisesabianeens eeEabinenaesemeinn 10. 0 9.4 
a I cinerea eniinoinanie aman $8, 046 $7, 067 
Post Office Department: 
cece en ep deni eames eked aw aiesienine nwa 13.0 
a anes nein hips nesinin anna ala soci sieiad Mil wieeeh emmiauieces $10, 088 
Federal Aviation Agency: 
hubba en ee kkassaaen dslaneeneennneny 11.3 
I Eon Sheu onncenhasspiebennsereeneheebeeuanssnGesdeseans ieee $8, 794 
| 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE oF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
I. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Recapitulation of estimates by program 
Page refer- 1958 1959 1960 
ence 
1. Nationwide radiological defense training of agricul- 
rth ciaidabipeuniei NN it cinch ieeennesloaaweetaue $140, 000 
2. Food management defense planning-............-- ne ss seincasddsnc ipsa taroabthaasansi-abaiaese 165, 000 
I alas escrtebdiceiceat ig int asi nessaisctnlaiota RD dseecsntletthotcinisaherecinsinens 35, 000 
4. Departmental liaison with OCDM regions-__------ RR ik iccabsdaraniiecticel shainmewaae 137, 000 
NS teint Ren enter hee cine cuakk once ec Aesiennsetinwainddanndtteeauaaseant 477,000 
Recapitulation of estimates by object 
| 1958 1959 1960 ™ 
Permanent positions._.._- salsacartalhaeaiclaise iiicaaaioainaipanineccmaisecsice ae acon | Te eamnekeee salts hein entrar 37 
RD EN crnccecannemecendns a ee 35.5 
I snadin oiew nae emelbea Rn eer rare $273, 580 
ec ouhmmnee re a ee es ae 99, 875 
Os. Somuiontions earvioss......................-............. DN oak arenes | 2, 195 
eS a eee ce es ee ast oe a 4,7 
ee nc einennenenbanunisnaee | i is ical alte ta acini ts i dp det { 22,900 
es enn Oe CR ME nc. naclenansunesccacgioamencummnunne 50, 500 
a panne MC nee ee ese ars elcome ta cat ae ip a B 6,900 
ne .  camumemninetnnh | eee ee ie & 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...................__- Ses ee es F 16, 250 
i | bs rae BIR ee Seo eee | 477, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
(I. Department of Agriculture, Estimate, Fiscal Year 1960, $477,000) 


General statement 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the U.S. Department of Agriculture shall, consistent with 
the national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy 
direction and central program coordination by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, prepare national emergency plans and programs covering: (1) 
food; (2) rural fire control; (3) defense against biological warfare, chemical 
warfare, and radiological fallout as it affects agriculture generally; (4) farm 
community services; and (5) guidance to the food processing, agriculture 
equipment, and fertilizer distribution industries on disaster preparedness. 


Program objectives 


To comply with the objectives set forth by OCDM, the Department of Agri- 
culture will accelerate certain phases of its defense programs in fiscal year 1960. 
These accelerated programs will consist of : 

1. Nationwide radiological defense training of agricultural employees, 
$140,000—-(a) Radiological defense training for Department personnel: A major 
problem in developing an effective national defense program is the training of 
personnel required for radiological defense monitoring. The OCDM has re- 
quested the Department of Agriculture to assist in this essential activity, includ- 
ing the provision of trained monitors at 450 radiological monitoring stations to 
be established during the fiscal year 1960. In order that the Department can 
carry out its responsibilities in this respect, it must train adequate personnel 
in monitoring, and especially in the use of monitoring information for agricul- 
tural purposes. The location of monitoring stations will be selected not only 
to serve the particular need of OCDM in its nationwide monitoring system but 
will be situated in important agricultural areas so the radiological data obtained 
would be of maximum usefulness for agricultural purposes. 

This program will include the Department’s field forces, especially technical 
personnel in livestock work, soils, meat and poultry inspection, and food process- 
ing. The training program would be conducted throughout the country in a 
series of 1- to 3-day courses with the object of training people to use monitoring 
instruments so as to furnish the basic information needed by OCDM, and to 
be able to interpret and utilize the information developed from the monitoring 
service in determining the effects of radioactive fallout on the agricultural 
resources of the country. 

The foregoing activities could be initiated on a minimum effective scale in 
the fiscal year 1960 with a budget of $90,000, based on previous experience in 
operating such training programs. It is estimated that about 3,500 Department 
employees would participate in the program in fiscal year 1960. About 3,000 
trained monitors would be required to fully man the 450 OCDM monitoring sta- 
tions on a 24-hour basis. To realize the full benefits of this important aspect 
of the defense preparedness program, such a minimum amount would be needed 
for a period of several years. This estimate covers salaries, travel, and other 
costs of instructors. It covers some transportation for other Department per- 
sonnel participating in the program, but not salaries. Travel will be in fairly 
large groups so that costs of travel will be very low. It does not cover cost of 
radiological fallout monitoring equipment as this would be supplied by the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

(b) Visual aids for defense training and information: In order to carry out 
the above program, training material in the form of visual aids must be devel- 
oped. Colored, sound movies, Kodachrome slides, and other types of visual 
aids on the effects of radiation and radioactive fallout on agriculture should be 
developed and used on a wide scale to inform the general rural population of 
the problems connected with radiation hazards on agricultural resources, the 
protective measures that can be utilized, and the actions that are necessary to 
minimize the effects. Such training aids should have a high priority because 
of the general lack of readily available information of this kind. The project 
would require $50,000 in fiscal year 1960 and approximately $25,000 per year in 
1961 and a few succeeding years. This work would be in conformity with OCDM 
policy and national plans. 

2. Food management defense planning, $165,000.—The amount of $15,000 will 
be expended to accelerate the development of procedures for the handling of food 
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problems in a defense emergency. The amount of $125,000 will be used for fielq 
training to develop a state of readiness on the part of food distribution, storage, 
and processing activities ; clarify Federal-State relations from a procedural point 
of view with regard to emergency missions of USDA; and initiate working agree. 
ments with States and communities regarding the use of Federal resources not 
required by the Federal Government in an emergency. 

The amount of $25,000 is required for security checks to insure that industry 
representatives working with the Department formally through industry advisory 
committees or on informal basis have the necessary clearance. 

During fiscal year 1960 the existing staff would be augmented by additional 
specialized positions, mainly in field offices. To the extent that personnel can 
be made available from regular program operations during fiscal year 1959, 
initial preparations for this emergency work will be made to permit active opera- 
tions early in the fiscal year 1960. 

The emergency work outlined above is of a continuing nature, requiring read- 
justments to changing emergency conditions. Amounts required for subsequent 
years will depend upon the degree of urgency created by the international situa- 
tion and the experience gained during fiscal year 1960. 

3. Rural fire defense, $35,000.—The rural fire defense program of the Forest 
Service provides for planning and directing a national program for the prevention 
and control of fires caused by enemy attack in rural areas of the United States, 
The program covers 1,141 million acres of wild lands now under organized pro- 
tection and 622 million acres of other rural lands not now under organized 
protection. Planning for and organizing volunteer forces and necessary leader- 
ship for the latter areas is a large and important part of defense readiness 
planning. Uncontrolled fires starting in rural areas or spreading to them from 
urban centers could destroy strategic food and industrial resources, communica- 
tion and transportation facilities, and shelter for the population. Smoke from 
large fires would disrupt aerial operation for both civil uses and the military. 

Procedures and techniques used to estimate the spread of free-burning fires 
need to be refined. Data collected from World War II experiences should be 
analyzed. From this material and general techniques already developed, an 
improved system of fire spread calculation and damage assessment will be 
developed. 

Firefighters in rural areas must be sufficiently trained in radiological monitor- 
ing to protect themselves and cooperating forces from fallout. This requires 
sufficient training to operate monitoring instruments and detect dangers to peo- 
ple and their food and water supplies. An estimated 15,000 Federal rural fire 
defense and associated programs personnel need this training. 

4, Departmental liaison with OCDM regional headquarters, $137,000.—One of 
the basic jobs to be performed in the regional offices is the leadership coordination 
of agricultural defense preparedness programs and operations with those of the 
OCDM regional offices and of the State and local civil defense authorities. The 
primary responsibility of the regional offices in establishing such leadership and 
coordination will be the assignment of a liaison officer to serve as a defense 
representative of the Department at each of the OCDM regional headquarters. 
This representative will insure that the Department’s defense preparedness 
programs are properly geared into all other aspects of defense readiness plan- 
ning and will provide a continuing interchange of information between OCDM and 
the regional and State agriculture offices on developments affecting agricultural 
defense preparedness planning and programing. 
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II. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 
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| Page refer- 1958 1959 1960 

| ence | 
sihusimarneas —_—_-_ -—— mal — — — | -—_-+—_ 
1. Office of the Secretary (Executive direction)_..}| B-4-_--- ae cas $15, 000 $190, 000 
2. Defense Air Transportation Administration_..| B-5_-..-- as ; # ae 106, 000 
3. Bureau of the Census-_-- AG < Sint ewe mac onaebeha eel | 450, 000 
4. Business and Defense Services Administration_| B-12 lnvewnnmes : sie kcessiel 1, 775, 000 
5. Maritime Administration - - - -- Siac eked cans MIN ie Bet aia i sas eee tet 110, 000 
¢. Bureau of Public Roads------- | B-16_- oa oe ; 29, 000 
7. Weather Bureau x ot Utes $253, 100 | 235, 000 297, 000 

Total. - ; ‘ ieeaawasia amet 53, 100 | 1 250, 000 | 2, 957, 000 


| 
—————————————————_ 


1 Obligations of $1,768,333 for fiscal year 1958 and $1,781,515 for fiscal year 1959 for these activities are re- 
flected in appropriations of the Department of Commerce. 


Recapitulation of estimates by object 
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1 Obligations of $1,768,333 for fiscal year 1958 and $1,781,515 for fiscal year 1959 for these activities are re- 
fiected in appropriations of the Department of Commerce. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


(II. Department of Commerce, estimate, fiscal year 1960, $2,957,000) 
General statement 


Consistent with the national plan for civil and defense mobilization, and sub- 
ject to policy direction and central program control by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, the Secretary of Commerce shall prepare national emer- 
gency plans and programs and take necessary preparedness measures prior to an 
emergency in accordance with such approved plans and programs covering: 

(a) The production and distribution of all materials and the construction and 
use of all facilities, and the furnishing of all services, except as follows: 

(1) Production and distribution of petroleum, solid fuels, gas, and electric 
power assigned to the Department of Interior ; 


(2) Domestic distribution of food, farm equipment, and commercial fertilizer 
assigned to the Department of Agriculture; 

(3) Use of transportation and storage facilities except as designated below; 
and use of communications services ; 


(4) Housing and lodging, assigned to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency ; and 


(5) Use of health and welfare facilities as assigned to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(b) Federal action with respect to— 
All highways, roads, streets, bridges, tunnels, and appurtenances; highway 
traffic regulation ; all coastal and intercoastal and ocean shipping; ports and port 
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facilities ; civil air transport; and the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration and appurtenances ; and 

(c) Fallout forecasting consisting of an operational program of providing on 
a current basis, estimates of areas likely to receive radioactive fallout in the event 
of a nuclear attack. These plans and programs will be designed to develop a 
state of readiness in these areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency 
including attack on the United States. All emergency preparedness programs 
will be consistent as part of the continuing responsibility. : 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The Department of Commerce has established the following programs in fiscal] 
year 1960 for carrying out the civil and defense mobilization functions assigned 
to it: 

I eccenetcc capers ain diane te aimee te Hingham einem $190, 000 


Estimates for allocation to the Office of the Secretary provide for additional] 
departmental staff assistance for the Emergency Planning Coordinator and for 
top-level field representation with respect to emergency planning functions of the 
Department. 


Coordination at Washington headquarters ($20,000) 

Two positions are requested to assist the Emergency Planning Coordinator in 
the departmental level coordination and planning necessary to insure an efficient 
conduct of civil defense and mobilization functions delegated to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Since these functions are actually carried out by the several bureaus and offices 
of the Department, and in many instances in widespread field organizations, the 
problems of departmental controls and preparation of consolidated reports will 
be multiplied. There is also a need for high level centralized planning for training 
courses in the fields of radiological detection and defense, first aid, rescue, fire- 
fighting and survival techniques. This can be done most efficiently if administered 
from the departmental level. 

In addition, coordination and planning in this area are accomplished through 
participation in interdepartmental committees and task groups and in personal 
consultation with the central Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Sufficient 
manpower for these purposes is not available from the staff paid by direct appro- 
priations to the Department of Commerce. 


Representative at OCDM regional offices ($170,000) 


The estimate provides one GS-15 departmental representative and a secretary 
at each of the OCDM regional headquarters locations including travel and other 
supporting costs averaging approximately $2,300 for each region. It is contem- 
plated that these personnel will serve as the regional counterpart of the central 
Emergency Planning Coordinator now assigned in the Office of the Secretary. 
Thus, competent, full-time coordination of Commerce and OCDM will be realized 
at a local level, with consequent improvement ir the rapid solution of mutual 
problems. Moreover, in the event of an attack a central guidance for Commerce 
field programs would be immedietely available. In addition, the Department of 
Commerce regional representative will carry out special duties relating to the 
emergency production responsibilities of the Department. 


Defense Air Transportation Administration __.......--.------------ $106, 000 


Estimates for allocation to the Defense Air Transportation Administration 
include funds for operation of DATA with a minor increase in staff and imple- 
mentation of an executive research program. 

It is the responsibility of DATA to develop and administer preparedness meas- 
ures relating to the air transportation industry. ‘These measures include policies 
and programs for current defense activities as well as readiness for any future 
mobilization of the industry, both domestically and internationally. 

DATA operates under the following authorities: The National Security Act 
of 1947 as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3; the Defense Production Act of 
1950 as amended; the Federal Aviation Agency Act, 1958 (72 Stat. 731); the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; Executive Orders 10219 and 10480; 
various defense mobilization orders; Commerce Department Orders 137 (amended) 
and 139. 
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In order to carry out its responsibilities, DATA performs, among others, the 
following functions: ae at. Ge TON: 

(1) Maintains a continuing allocation of civil aircraft between the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet, augmenting the U.S. Air Force and the war air service pattern 
of commercial air transportation essential to a war effort, reflecting changes in 
military war plans requirements and civil aircraft inventories as they occur. 

(2) Designates by registration number suitable long-range transport a craft 
for operation in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet within 48 hours after a national 
emergency occurs, and provides leaderhsip to the DATA logistics working group 
and its technical advisory groups composed of industry experts in cooperation 
with the Air Force to build and maintain the standby organizations and detailed 
plans necessary for immediate conversion of this fleet from commercial to military 
operations under contract now under negotiation with the Air Force. 

(3) Represents the Commerce Department on a two-man Air Priorities Board 
established by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Defense. Partic- 
ipates in maintaining an interim air priorities system organization of domestic 
airline traffic managers (regional air priorities control offices) which acts as a 
priority designee until the establishment of a permanent standby organization. 
Assists the Department of Defense in setting up a standby Directorate of Air 
Priorities to administer the system under policy guidance of the Air Priorities 
Board. 

(4) Coordinates with the Civil Aeronautics Board in planning a war air service 
pattern to be operated commercially for priority traffic in wartime and provides 
representation in an industry committee responsible for recommending revisions 
to this war air service pattern, minimum civil requirements and arrangements 
to provide a maximum flexibility in redistribution of lift. 

(5) Provides leadership to industry advisory groups in coordinetion with the 
Federal agencies concerned in a continuing effort to assure that the maximum 
production of airlift in the event of war will not be impeded by a shortage or 
misuse of skilled aviation manpower. 

(6) Provides the chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Civil Aviation Planning 
Committee of NATO to carry out the Deparrment’s responsibilities for mobiliza- 
tion of international civil aviation and additional representation on the planning 
and logistics working group. 

(7) Cooperates with industry representatives in planning for the use of both 
carrier and noncarrier aircraft in the event of a civil defense emergency. 

(8) To be in a position to recommend to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion regarding defense loans under section 302 of the Defense Production Act. 

(9) Acts as the delegate agency for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
with regard to expansion goals for air transportation facilities and issuance of 
necessity certificates for accelerated tax amortization under section 168 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, for air carriers which expand their 
lift capabilities under these goals. 

(10) Participates annually in Operation Alert testing on war plans and relocation 
exercises, and secures active participation from the air transport industry. 

DATA consists of Office of the Administrator, an Air Transport Division, and 
a General Aviation Division with complement of seven full-time employees, five 
WOC and three WAE consultants. In addition, an Assistant to the Director of 
the Air Transport Division is required in connection with activities which require 
extensive study, planning, and implementation, such as the phasing out of present 
piston-type aircraft and phasing in of new jets (B-707, DC-8). This changeover 
of aircraft types during 1960 will call for increased planning activity in the fields 
of aircraft allocations, contractual obligations, operational procedures, and par- 
ticularly the stockpiling of new equipment, fuels, and spare parts. 

In addition to the increased planning activities for full mobilization of CRAF 
anew concept of partial mobilization has been undertaken. Following recom- 
mendation by the CRAF top committee logistics working group, and endorsement 
by the Air Force, DATA under the existing mobilization authorities takes neces- 
sary steps to make CRAF available on a partial or “‘brush fire’’ type of hostility. 
This new approach on CRAF planning requires extensive study, plus several 
DATA allocations of aircraft meetings (many of which will have to be held 
outside the Washington area) and will be successfully developed only with the 
cooperation from the airlines. 


Executive reserve program 


_ An additional amount of $10,000 is required in the fiscal 1960 estimate to 
implement DATA’s executive reserve program. At present DATA has 27 


designated executive reservists scattered throughout the United States, and out- 
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standing requests to approximately 23 additional people to participate in this 
program. The $10,000 will be used mainly for travel and per diem expenses of 
the reservists to attend training meetings and to cover the cost of reproduction 
and mailing of necessary material. 


Bureau of the Census_-—-_-_--_ era rot a) hy ae $450, 000 


An estimated $450,000 is required for transfer to the Bureau of the Census to 
provide a sound statistical basis to support the work of OCDM and cooperating 
agencies who are responsible for (1) studies of what a nuclear attack on the United 
States would do to our continental resources, and for (2) maintaining a constant 
state of readiness to assess damage in the event of an actual attack. In coopera. 
tion with the Bureau of the Census the following six projects have been developed 
us the minimum statistical support permissible to meet policy objectives of the 
bomb dumage assessment program: 

(1) Readiness for collection of statistical data as to postattack industria] 
damage of large industrial establishments and other key facilities, $64,500. 

(2) Collection and compilation of statistical data on the structural character- 
istics of industrial buildings and equipment, $171,300. 

(3) Compilation of production data concerning 40,000 small manufacturing 
establishments engaged in important production categories, $56,300. 

(4) Updating statistical data contained in the OCDM damage assessment file 
or large manufacturing establishments, $55,150. 

(5) Conduct first-phase operations, principally the preparation of sample 
design and enumerator’s maps, for postattack readiness for the collection of 
national and regional statistical data concerning the surviving population, 
$50,750. 

(6) Updating the National Location Code by ineorporating new census county 
divisions and census tracts created since 1950 preparatory to the inclusion of 
population data from the 1960 census, $52,000. 

Che Bureau of the Census is especially qualified to perform this service for 
the OCDM because it has (1) on hand a substantial portion of the accumulated 
statistics required by the OCDM, (2) a professional staff unusually qualified 
in statistical compilation techniques, and (3) a field organization well distributed 
throughout the country experienced in data collection and handling procedures, 


1. Readiness of post-attack survey of large industrial establishments and other key 
facilities ($64,500) 

The purpose of this project is to establish a preattack confidential data file 
of some 34,000 large manufacturing establishments (employing 100 or more 
persons), selected smaller manufacturing establishments and key transportation 
and storage facilities. This file will be used for immediate post-attack field 
surveys of key surviving facilities to determine the extent of damage resulting 
from enemy attack. Surveys would be taken as soon as radiological conditions 
permit. A central file, classified by type of industry and geographic region, 
will be maintained on a current basis at the Bureau’s relocation site. As part of 
the project, Bureau field offices will set up data files of local area information 
along with initial supplies of appropriate schedules, instructions, and _ other 
“‘readiness”’ materials for post-attack damage surveys in any or all sections of the 
country as required. Selected key relocation personnel will be trained in each 
regional office. The need for this work was demonstrated during the Operation 
Alert 1958 exercise. 


2, Preattack survey of structural characteristics of industrial buildings and equip- 
ment coded by industrial classification and geographic location ($171,300) 
This project calls for the immediate field survey of some 30,000 key manu- 
facturing, transportation, and storage facilities to obtain data on equipment and 
physical plants. These data are needed to provide a solid basis for assigning 
physical vulnerability codes to key U.S. facilities. NDAC is severely handi- 
capped by a lack of data on facility construction and equipment. This is a serious 
problem since vulnerability to blast and thermal damage is a function of the 
strength and durability of plant and equipment. In order to maintain the 
sapability for providing rapid estimates of surviving resources under sctual or 
theoretical attack, NDAC has been forced to assign physical vulnerability codes 
to key facilities on the basis of broad assumptions regarding construction and 
equipment. This has severely limited reliability of NDAC damage estimates. 
To meet NDAC requirements for adequate data in this area, the Bureau will 
survey selected U.S. facilities to obtain data on plant construction and equip- 
ment. Sufficient data will be collected to classify facilities into structural and 
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equipment categories for which vulnerability data are available. For vulnera- 
bility purposes, industrial buildings are covered by six maior categories: Wood 
framed, masonry load-bearing walls, single story steel framed, single story rein- 
forced concrete, single story composite framed, and multistory framed. The 
equipment is divided into five broad classes: Cranes and hoists, machine tools, 
automatic communications equipment, electrical generating equipment, and fur- 
naces. In the case of multibuilding facilities with various types of construction 
and classes of equipment the characteristics of the building and equipment 
engaged in the most vital operations will determine facility vulnerability. For 
example, in a multibuilding aircraft engine plant where the most vital operation 
might be the machining of engine parts, the entire plant would carry the physical 
vulnerability code of the structure housing the machining of engine parts. The 
Bureau enumerator will be provided with the necessary ground rules to handle 
multibuilding facilities. The project is expected to be phased as follows: 

(a) Schedule design and preparation of enumerator instructions and testing 
(early in fiscal year 1960). 

(b) Collecting, processing, analyzing, and reporting of survey resuits to OCDM 
(fiscal year 1960). 

(c) Establishment of a current file on key industrial transportation, storage 
facilities with data on their structural and equipment characteristics (fiscal year 
1960). 

(d) Further development of basic procedures for collecting and evaluating 
current information regarding structural and equipment characteristics of key 
facilities (fiscal year 1960 and later). 


8. Preattack inventory of 40,000 small manufacturing establishments engaged in 
important production categories by geographic location, number of employees, 
type of equipment, value of product, etc. ($56,300) 

The purpose of this project is to undertake a special records analysis program 
concerning manufacturing establishments employing less than 100 employees. 
This project contemplates a records survey of some 40,000 critical establishments 
only, compiling data concerning the name, location, standard industrial classifica- 
tion, number of employees, volume of sales, raw materials consumed, and othe 
pertinent data as required. The Bureau will also provide standard location code 
data or more precise locations for each establishment. Industrial classification 
and geographic area will plan an important part in the selection of establishments 
to be surveyed. 

At the present time, NDAC has no systematic coverage of small industrial 
plants. The data collected will be used in conjunction with the statisties on large 
manufacturing plants to estimate the effects of nuclear attack on all establish- 
ments in important industries. In the event of extensive destruction to large 
industrial establishments, it will be necessary to rely heavily on the facilities of 
surviving small plants. This project is designed to supply needed information 
on. small industrial plants for use in the damage assessment program and allow 
for rapid identification and mobilization of small plants in a postattack situation. 


4. Updating of OCDM damage assessment file data on large manufacturing estab- 
lishments ($55,150) 


The purpose of this project is to furnish current information at the earliest 
possible date to NDAC by updating damage assessment files with current data 
concerning individual industrial establishments. NDAC’s damage assessment 
file based on 1955 annual survey data is rapidly becoming obsolete. In order to 
assist NDAC in maintaining a current file of critical establishments, confidential 
census data eoncerning size, principal products, inventories, raw materials con- 
sumed, and other census-type data will be made available to sworn employees of 
the Census Bureau detailed to OCDM for this purpose. The principal source of 
more recent establishment data will be the 1957 Annual Survey of Manufacturers. 

A major cost in updating the OCDM damage assessment file involves determin- 
ing the UTM (Universal Transverse Mercator) coordinates for establishments not 
previously included in the NDAC file. 


5. Conduct first phase operations, principally the preparation of sample design and 
survey maps, for postattack readiness for national and regional surveys of the 
surviving population ($50,750) 

Following a nuclear attack upon the United States the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization will require current information on the location and condi- 
tion of the surviving population. The Census Bureau has been requested, 
therefore, to take preparatory steps toward establishing the capability to under- 
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take immediate postattack surveys which would yield national, regional, and 
State estimates of the surviving population within an accuracy of 5 percent. 

During the fiscal year 1960, the Bureau plans to collect and reproduce the 
sampling maps required to prepare for postattack population surveys. It jg 
estimated that some 3,000 survey maps will be required for sampling work. Ip 
addition, detailed sampling plans will be drawn giving full consideration to the 
problems involved in sampling during a postattack period, including the evacua. 
tion of populations from target areas and the ad hoc concentrations of refugees 
at rendezvous points. 

In fiseal year 1960, work will be concentrated principally in sample design and 
map preparation. Additional funds will be required in subsequent years to 
prepare for postattack sampling surveys, including the preparations of enumera. 
tions schedules, instructions, and other materials, the training of field personnel, 
the distribution and storage of postattack materials in safe locations throughout 
the United States, and the conduct of pilot surveys to test the adequacy of the 
schedule and survey design. 


6. Updating the National Location Code 

This project involves updating the National Location Code, the geographic 
— manual prepared by the Stanford Research Institute for the Federal Civil 

efense Administration in 1956. The code is badly out of date since it was based 
on 1950 census tract boundaries and 1950 population data for the 25,000 standard 
locations in the United States. This project is designed to incorporate all new 
census tracts in the 176 standard metropolitan areas created since the 1950 census, 
As 1960 population census data becomes available for standard locations, these 
will be incorporated into the code on the 1960 geographic basis. It is planned to 
maintain up-to-date location information on machine cards and magnetic tapes 
for use in electronic systems with high-speed printing devices. 


Business and Defense Services Administration__________-__-- $1, 775, 000 


BDSA is responsible for the production resources of the Nation in the event of 
national emergency. As the nucleus of an emergency production agency, it 
serves as the delegate agency of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization with 
responsibility for achieving maximum utilization of the production resources of the 
Nation to meet any type of national emergency. Administration of priority 
powers assists in assuring completion of current military and atomic energy 
programs of production and construction. Authority for BDSA to allocate 
materials in the civilian economy is currently included in the Defense Production 
Act when certain conditions exist. BDSA is charged with the responsibility of 
assisting and encouraging industry to develop plans and programs to insure the 
continuity of essential production in the event of a general war and massive nuclear 
attack upon this country. 

The Business and Defense Services Administration has established the following 
programs in fiscal year 1960 for carrying out the civil defense and defense mobiliza- 
tion functions assigned to it: 

1. Mobilization and defense services ($1,700,000) 

A series of programs is conducted with the objective of developing maximum 
readiness to meet the demands on industry resulting from either a limited war or a 
general war with a nuclear attack on the United States. 

I. Administration of title I of the Defense Production Act (as amended) .—Title I 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, authorizes the President to 
compel the acceptance and performance of defense contracts (DOD and AEC 
program) by the use of priority powers. By delegation, BDSA administers this 
authority through a series of orders and regulations titled the *‘Defense Materials 
System.’’ Programs such as IRBM, ICBM, or satellite, as designated by the 
President are accorded superpriority treatment to insure their taking precedence 
over other defense programs. In addition to insuring that current defense produc- 
tion and construction remain on schedule the DMS provides a working system 
for use in promptly and effectively controlling the Nation’s economic resources 
in the event of war. 

Il. Recommendations concerning the National Stockpile of Strategic and Critical 
Materials —BDSA reviews the complete supply-demand picture on stockpiled 
materials, programs for upgrading and disposition, purchase specifications, storage 
practices, diversion of shipments and the results on the stockpile of technological 
obsolescence. This year all (75) stockpiled materials are being reviewed and 
analyzed in the light of revised mobilization goals. Current holdings and purchase 
commitments for stockpile come to $7.5 billion. 
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IIl. our val items program supply studies.- Comprehensive national studies of 
the availability of survival items (175 out of the total 225 are under BDSA 
jurisdiction) are being undertaken through a series of surveys at the manu- 
facturers, Wholesale, and retail levels. These studies of supply form an indis- 


pensable basis for the OCDM recommendations on the national 
stockpile procurement program. 


Survival item 


IV. Protection and conlinu ty of the national industrial plar t.—This program is 
designed to afford American industry with information on the effects of nuclear 
weapons and tO assist LUSIT) in plannit ¥ so as to minimize we apons effe eis on 
postattack production capability. Emp! asis of the program must now be con- 


centrated in the field of producers of survival items. 

V. Identification and rating of industrial facilities of prime importance to the 
national defense.—The Secretary of Commerce has the responsibility for establish- 
ing security ratings for industrial facilities based upon their relative importance 
to national defense. This responsibility is carried out by an Industry Evaluation 
Board in BDSA through the review and analytical efforts of the industry divisions. 
The results of these identifications form the basis for many nonmilitary defense 
activities including industrial defense, reduction of vulnerabilitv, counter sub- 
version, physical plant protection, and the like. 

"I. Assessment of industrial production capability in the event of enemy attack. 
In cooperation with other agencies (AEC, DOD, AFSWP, HEW) and selected 
industries, BDSA is studying the effects of enemy attack on end item producers 
(containers, dynaimeters, antibiotics), their chain of suppliers of materials and 
components. The studies of the vertical chain in the production process will 
afford a more realistic picture of the results of an attack on production capability 
and provide a measure of the difference between surviving potential capacity and 
actual capability of production. 

VII. Expansion goals and rapid tax amortization.— While the rapid amortization 
program is now restricted to defense items and research, the number of new 


{ 


cases 
on which BDSA comments are requested (concerning the adequacy or availability 


of existing facilities) continues. Posteertification requests such as time extension 


amendments continue as well. Our industry divisions receive semiannual reports 
from industry on the progress of certified facilities toward completion and maintain 
a current record of new production capacity obtained through this incentive. 

VIII. Supply-requirements studies, components studies, and facts for emergency 
decision.—BDSA has recently completed a revision of a supply-requirements study 
establishing levels of essential civilian and defense-supporting products and mate- 
rials for a wartime economy. These studies in general determine the feasibility 
of providing the logistics support for the strategic military plan for limited war 
and form the basis for determining strategic stockpile levels. Studies of industrial 
military, and essential civilian production and construction give us statistical 
facts for the administration of title I of the Defense Production Act during an 
emergency period. Collaterally specific components of a critical production and 
supply nature are studied from time to time at the request of and in collaboration 
with AEC and DOD. 

IX. Executive reserve program.—At the present time BDSA as the production 
agency for an emergency has over 1,000 designated executive reservists and has 
been authorized to recruit up to 1,500. These reservists stand ready to become a 
part of our staff when called and must be kept informed and trained on mobiliza- 
tion plans and in current mobilization activities. A program of recruitment is 
being developed to assure a greater degree of dispersion of the reservist force so 
as to reduce losses due to attack. The ultimate establishment of regional produc- 
tion offices on a standby basis, armed with adequate records, will permit us to 
assign centers closer to the reservists so that each reservist can report and ready 
himself to assist in our national effort. 


2. Dispersion and regionalization of essential emergency records ($75,000) 


Funds are requested to provide for the duplication, transmission, and storage 
of essential production records to the OCDM regional offices in order to provide 
the necessary working tools for BDSA regional production and executive reservists 
and in the event of emergency to provide the basic materials for use of the execu- 
tive reservists when called to duty. These records, in general, are security docu- 
ments and must be stored in accordance with established procedures for safe- 
guarding of classified material. 

A program designed to permit the Executive Reserve in each of the OCDM 
regions to make full utilization of the records will be established to make the 
Reserve Staff operationally effective in the event of attack. The funds will be 
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used for travel (other than Executive Reserve expense), printing of briefing mate. 
rial, and other miscellaneous costs. 

The Department of Commerce has already presented its budget for the Business 
and Defense Services Administration which carries out the mobilization functions 
as outlined in section (a) above, under the Defense Production Act, the National 
Security Act, the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, and related 
legislation. Of the total BDSA function, time studies have indicated that man- 
hours and other expenses approximating $1,700,000 will be assigned to mobiliza- 
tion activities and will be considered as part of the Government’s mobilization 
preparedness costs. 

The total number of permanent positions is not shown because the incumbents 
are not devoted exclusively to mobilization and defense programs. The time of 

sach imeumbent is divided between these provrams and those programs conducted 
pursuant to the general responsibilities of the Department to foster trade and 
commerce. A functional analysis of all of the programs and activities of BDSA 
has been made and the 156 man-years shown as average e mploy ment represent 
a calculated portion of the total time devoted to mobilization responsibilities. 


sles artes le 


Under the emergency preparedness and mobilization responsibilities of the 
Department of Commerce, the Maritime Administration is responsible for 
preparing emergency plans and programs and furnishing guidance to the sup- 
porting industries on disaster preparedness covering Federal action with respect 
to all coastal, intercoastal, and ocean shipping, ports and port facilities. To 
carry out its responsibilities, this agency will require funds in 1960 to (1) provide 
for orientation training of its executive reserve, (2) develop mobilization plans 
for all U.S. port systems and facilities, and (3) initiate a program in cooper- 
ation with the Army Corps of Engineers to obtain and keep current basic data 
required by the National Damage Assessment Center to assess the effects of 
attack on ports, terminals, locks, and dams. 


Maritime Administration_.____________-_.- 


1. Executive reserve program ($52,000) 


In accordance with procedure established under section 710(e) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 583; 50 U.S.C, 
App. 2160(e)); an executive reserve unit of 207 persons has been allocated to 
the Maritime Administration. 

It is planned to call the executive reservists into the Washington office, or one 
of the three district offices, depending upon their residence, for training purposes. 

Of the amount, $50,000 will be required to cover travel and per diem allowances 
for the reservists and the travel and per diem necessary for key employees of 
the Washington office of the Maritime Administration to travel to the three 
district offices to hold these training sessions. 

These orientation sessions will be for periods of from 2 to 4 days duration, 
once each year, and the amount requested in this budget estimate will cover 
only the initial program. In addition, it is planned at some future time to have 
as Many of our reservists participate in relocation exercises as the limited facilities 
at our relocation sites will accommodate; however, no funds are requested at this 
time to cover costs in connection with the relocation exercise. 

The balance of the funds requested is required for the printing and reproduction 
of training materials. 


2. Port defense mobilization ($17,700) 


The Maritime Administration is responsible for defense mobilization planning 
for all U.S. port systems and facilities. In developing the mobilization plans, 
surveys, and studies must be completed in, many areas which heretofore have 
received little or no consideration. These are mobilization shipping requirements 
upon ports and port capabilities; adequate mobilization base; continued port 
operations under preattack; atts ack, and postattack conditions; port supply and 
requirements planning; restoration of port facilities and stockpiling of repair 
equipment and materials; and others. 


3. Port damage assessment program ($40,300) 


To provide the National Damage Assessment Center with data for the purpose 
of analyzing and reporting potential and/or actual enemy bomb damage, the 
Maritime Administration is required to act in coordination with the Chief of 
Army Engineers in the accomplishment of assessment of damage of ports, ter- 
minals, locks, and dams resulting from assumed or actual enemy action. In this 
program the Maritime Administration is responsible for— 
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(1) Establishment of universal transverse mercator coordinates for all 
terminals, locks, and dams. 

(2) Assessment of vulnerability of terminals, locks, and dams to nuclear 
weapons. 

(3) Determination of terminal capacity together with throughput capacity. 

(4) Maintenance of an inventory of port facilities on a continuing basis. 

(5) Compilation and publication of essential tables supported by necessary 
text material. 


Bureau of Public Roads----_--_....--.-.-.-.- Br erctecres Deed os $29, 000 


This request consists of one item as follows: 

Executive Order 10660, dated February 15, 1956, provides for establishment of 
a National Defense Executive Reserve. The Reserve is to be composed of persons 
of executive caliber and will be drawn from the highway-building industry, engi- 
neering firms, and universities and must possess broad experience in highway and 
bridge construction, transportation and administration. Bureau plans for an 
Executive Reserve contemplate a total of 117 reservists. It is anticipated that 
100 reservists will be selected during fiscal vear 1960. 

The estimate provides travel and per diem costs of these 100 reservists for a 4- 
day orientation and training session in Washington. 


Weather Bureau____-_ be eee Ne ard : $297, 000 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization is requesting the Weather Bureau 
to provide meteorological support consisting chiefly of preparing and disseminating 
“fallout forecasts” for the entire Nation and providing meteorological consultant 
service to the OCDM and its regional offices. 

The term ‘‘fallout’’ as used here represents the deposition on the ground of 
radioactive particles produced by a thermonuclear explosion. ‘‘Fallout forecasts”’ 
are predictions of the extensive area, in the general vicinity of assumed targets, 
likely to receive radioactive fallout and the intensity thereof. Since radioactive 
fallout can occur in lethal proportions, a vital survival function is to have available 
at all times advance indications of where the hazard is likely to be encountered 
in the event of enemy attack. To this end, the Weather Bureau will issue fallout 
forecasts at 6-hour intervals for 65 key locations selected on the basis of meteorologi- 
cal and geographical significance and target probability. This fallout information 
will contribute much to the civil defense task of rendering decisions relative to 
warning, evacuation, dispersal, and sheltering throughout the emergency situation. 
Also, civil defense. officials will rely heavily upon this type of information to 
effectively direct monitoring teams, rescue crews and other pressing survival 
activities. 

The effect of meteorological factors upon the civil defense problem is so great 
that forecasts of these factors necessarily must be integrated into all realistic 
planning for defense against radiological, biological, and chemical warfare. The 
same holds true for bomb-damage analysis and natural disaster planning and 
assistance work. 

To insure expert consultation on these matters, Weather Bureau meteorologists 
are assigned for full-time duty with the OCDM and its regional offices. 


1. Fallout forecasting ($136,000) 


A modest fallout forecasting program was inaugurated in June 1955 consisting 
of some 30 forecast points in the United States. The fallout forecasts necessarily 
applied to any burst point within a radius of about 250 miles from the wind 
observation point. Since the validity of a fallout forecast is dependent upon the 
precise knowledge of the wind distribution in both space and time, and since 
thermonuclear bursts conceivably can occur at any point in the country, the 
network for forecast points has been expanded to its present number of 65 repre- 
sentative locations in the continental United States plus a few key locations in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone. Essentially fallout forecasts 
are thus made available for all potential target points of concern. In determining 
the areas likely to receive fallout, a special application of the winds observed to 
very high altitudes (80,000 to 100,000 feet) is made on the theory of particles 
falling through a changing flow of air. The total effect of the wind forces encoun- 
tered by the variously sized particles in their fall to the ground is summarized in 
a coded form convenient for dissemination by teletypewriter to some 500 reception 
points throughout the Nation. Up-to-date fallout forecasts are thus routinely 
available for use by OCDM and civil defense officials. Developments in the 
field of fallout prediction by other agencies and countries are evaluated, and new 
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procedures and techniques for fallout prediction are tested, to keep the program 
constantly in step with technological progress. 
2. Meteorologi al consultant service to OCDM ($111,000) 

Weather Bureau meteorologists assigned to OCDM operational headquarters 
and regional acy will provide liaison and consultant services on the meteorologi- 
cal aspects of the civil defense program. An adjunct to this assignment involves 
considerable travel throu ghout the regions to instruct and encourage local and 
State civil defense groups in developing and maintaining capability to plot and 
interpret fallout forecasts; to develop technical material for publie dissemination: 
to lecture to civic groups on effects of radioactive fallout; to distribute radiologica] 
monitoring instruments; and to train Weather Bureau personnel for participation 
in the Federal fallout monitoring network. 

3. 24-hour watch for operational readiness ($50,000) 

A staff of meteorologists will maintain a 24-hour watch at OCDM operational 
headquarters to insure operational readiness at all times in the interpretation 
and use of the fallout forecasts and provide timely natural disaster warning. 
Maps of the fallout situation for the entire United States are prepared every 6 
hours and a detailed analysis of the integrated wind patterns up to 80,000 feet 
is kept current; thus, they are prepared at all times to advise OCDM officials 
regarding fallout areas at any time a nuclear incident might occur. 


Ill. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 
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Recapitulation of estimates by object 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare, estimate, fiscal year 1960, 
$4,500,000 

General statement 

The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall, 
consistent with the national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and 
subject to policy direction and central program control by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, prepare national emergency plans and programs 
covering: (1) health services; (2) welfare services; (3) community water 
supplies; (4) food and drug inspection; (5) education and training program ; 
(6) a program of guidance and consultation to public and private health, edu- 
cation, and welfare services regarding disaster preparation measures; and 
(7) individual self-help measures. 

These plans and programs will be designed to develop a state of readiness 
in these areas with respect to all conditions of national emergency including 
attack on the United States. 


Program objectives 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has established the 
fiscal year 1960 programs listed on subsequent pages for carrying out the civil 
defense and defense mobilization functions assigned to it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
1. HEALTH SERVICES, $3,307,550 


The rapid advances that are being realized in the development of modern 
weapons, including the megaton nuclear bombs and intercontinental missiles, 
have changed greatly the magnitude and nature of the health services require- 
ments needed to cope with a civil defense emergency. Every day, in the present 
time of peace, approximately 4 million people are receiving active medical care 
of some kind. The available health manpower resources and facilities are fully 
occupied in meeting even this demand. 

In the event of a civil defense disaster, with weapons the potential enemy now 
possesses, and is capable of delivering in an effective manner with little or no 
warning, casualties in need of medical care could be measured in the tens of 
millions. Great numbers of people will be displaced with resultant increases 
in daily morbidity. Every able-bodied person will be working to the point of 
exhaustion. Those with chronic disease will be deprived of their usual atten- 
tion in homes and clinics. 

Premature births, miscarriages, and complication of delivery will increase. 
Accidental injuries will increase. With the disruption of utilities and the de- 
struction of housing, extensive public health problems may be anticipated. Ex- 
posure to the elements and overcrowding in homes and mass-care shelters will 
intensify the threats of major epidemics of a wide variety of communicable 
diseases. 

Chaos will be further increased by a lack of communications, transportation, 
and supplies. Finally, the widespread contamination by radioactive fallout with 
effects lasting for days or weeks (combined with the delayed radioactive effects) 
completes a picture so fraught with peril to the very existence of this Nation 
that is of the gravest concern to all. 

In the face of this massive and terrifying problem, the health forces of the 
Nation which must form the nucleus of the survivor care job are not in the 
state of readiness from a civil defense standpoint for an emergency of these 
dimensions. 

However, recent steps have been taken which pave the way for action to 
correct this situation. Under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, the efforts 
of the agencies concerned with civil defense planning have been unified. With 
the assignment to the Public Health Service of the health program responsibil- 
ities during a civil defense emergency, the casualty care and the preventive 
health programs are combined in one agency. 

Therefore, the Public Health Service proposes a program in 1960 which will 
initiate an approach toward overcoming this lack of national health prepared- 
ness. This program is centered around the utilization at the local level of the 
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services of inactive commissioned Reserve officers and other medical personnel 
with the ultimate goal of recruiting and training of at least one such person 
in each of the cities and incorporated communities in the entire country. Each 
of these persons must be trained in the aspects of civil defense as it relates to 
medical care, preventative medicine and special measures required in the de- 
fense against CW, BW, and the problems of radioactive fallout. Each will 
provide the community with the competence to organize, plan, train and rehearse 
its civil defense health personnel. They will work with State and local 
organizations responsible for civil defense. Thus, there will be a core of 
trained professional personnel to provide leadership and give competent support 
to State and local organizations coordinating community civil defense efforts. 

The steps taken will consist of establishing in the local community the 
following elements by maximum utilization of professional and other local 
health personnel competence : 

Disaster medical teams. 

Definitive care centers. 

Mutual medical assistance plans. 
Mutual public health assistance plans. 

The successful operation of any emergency medical care program depends 

upon— 
A sound plan of operation. 
Intensive training and operational rehearsal by personnel involved. 
A system of management, prioritization and distribution of supplies and 
facilities. 

In view of the capabilities of modern weapons known to be in the hand of 
potential enemies, we cannot risk a day’s unnecessary delay in getting such 
a national preparedness program underway. As Dr. Johnson, the Director 
of the Johns Hopkins Operations Research Office testified before the Holifield 
committee (May 5, 1958), “* * * because of the timing right now delay in 
civil defense endangers more people every year, perhaps as many as 5 or 10 
million people who, if we delay additional years, will not have the possibility 
of being saved.” 

An appropriation of $3,307,550 is requested in order that the foundation may 
be laid for fulfilling the responsibilities of the proposed assignments. The 
primary features of the 1960 program will be: 

1. The establishment of a staff— 

To serve in a program management, development and planning capacity. 

To provide technical assistance and guidance to OCDM and its regional 
offices. 

To provide for the cataloging, analysis, distribution, prioritization and 
claimancy programs for health facilities, supplies, and services. 

To prepare and distribute technical informational material. 

To plan a national emergency water program. 

To perform hospital disaster planning, bomb damage assessment, and 
other activities concerning the civilian health requirements of survivors. 

2. The establishment of a pilot program in one region to install and test 
the effectiveness of a comprehensive program aimed at promoting a state of 
readiness in one region. The elements of the program in this region will be: 

A regional office staff of 10 persons, including 6 professional persons. 

The training of 200 reserve officers or other qualified persons at the local 
level in one pilot region and the establishment of a training hospital in that 
region. 

The assignment of a public health employee (1) in each State in that 
region. 

8. The assignment of a public health employee (1) to each Territory and 
State, to provide coverage for the States and Territories not in the pilot region. 
In addition, there will be assigned a basic staff of two professional persons 
and a secretary in eight regions, excluding the pilot region, and training will 
be provided to a limited number of State and local personnel and program 
personnel in topical courses by the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
in Cincinnati, the Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, and at the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization Staff School. 
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The proposed program includes the following major activities: 

(a) National emergency health organizations—The development and _ initial 
implementation of an operational plan and competency to meet the health needs 
of the survivors in civil defense emergency. 

(b) Training activities to develop the special skills in civil defense health opera- 
tions in key Public Health Service, State, local personnel and members of certain 
professional groups. 

(c) Research and development activities—To initiate action leading to the 
development and refinement of the tools and techniques required for the most 
effective emergency health services and operations in civil defense emergency. 

(d) Casualty rehabilitation.—Through general direction of national emergency 
activities and services in rehabilitation, and through development requirements 
and resources to assure minimum essential rehabilitation services in a postattack 


period. 


(a) National emergency health operations, $2,359,000 

Under the Executive order the Public Health Service is responsible, among 
other things, for the development and implementation of a national emergency 
health plan, for guidance to State and local health officers and the general public 
with regard to health programs in emergency conditions and the analysis and the 
compilation and management of requirements and resources for facilities, supplies, 
and personnel in the health field. 

The principal elements of the National Emergency Health Operations activity 
are: 

1. The recruitment, training and organization of 200 PHS reserve officers or 
other qualified medical personnel for assignment to work with State and local 
civil defense personnel on the emergency health program in their own localities 
in one region. 

2. The development and maintenance of a complete full-time civil defense 
health staff in pilot DHEW regional office to manage and coordinate emergency 
health operations on a regional basis, to provide technical services to OCDM 
headquarters and regional staffs, the maintenance of a basic staff in eight regions, 
and the assignment of a trained PHS person to each State and Territory to assist 
in the organization and development of State civil defense health programs. 

3. The medical education for national defense program to award grants to 
medical schools in order that courses in disaster and military medicine can be 
included in the curriculums. 

4. A program of operational analysis and field trials to develop, refine, and 
apply operational methodology and capacity in the technical aspects of emergency 
health operations. 

5. Overall planning, development, and administration of the national emergency 
health program including assessment, planning, and development regarding na- 
tional civilian health resources, and requirements for health materials and supplies. 

A. Regional preparedness operation program ($123,000).—An important feature 
of the entire national emergency health program is the training and part-time 
assignment of 200 PHS reserve officers or other qualified doctors in civil defense 
emergency health operations at the local grass-roots level in the pilot region. 
During fiscal year 1960, these personnel will give the equivalent of 1 day per week 
in civil defense survivor care planning. Many of these personnel will come from 
the existing inactive reserve corpus of 3,800. The remainder will be recruited 
from the medical profession particularly for this purpose. The primary function 
of the reserve personnel will be te stimulate and assist the State and local civil 
defense authorities in the development of sound plans for mass casualty care in 
the time of a national emergency. This technique offers a new approach to 
immediately initiating a remedy for the state of unpreparedness of the medical 
profession, on a nationwide basis. This method of direct assignment to States 
and localities to assist and stimulate in the development of local programs is one 
that has demonstrated its effectiveness in instituting nationwide disease control 
efforts, particularly in accomplishing the spectacularly successful work program 
which brought VD under control in wartime. This is the most economical way 
to develop the capabilities of professional and other local health personnel to 
accomplish this end. Inherent in this program will be training in the proper 
utilization of stockpiled medical supplies and equipment including the preposi- 
tioned hospitals. The region-based organization of this reserve corps will provide 
stimulus for intercommunity utilization of medical resources. 

This plan of operation is sound in that it is organized in depth, provides mobility, 
and operations are decentralized. It is economical in that it efficiently employs 
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volunteer medical and paramedical and other qualified personnel that are im- 
mediately available within the community and provides for their training to 
expeditiously handle all phases of a disaster on the basis of available medical 
supplies and services and preconceived medical pl: ins that have been adequ: ite ly 
rehearsed. The plan is realistic in that it provide for mutual medical assistance 
between communities within the regions. The implementation of this program 
in one pilot region in 1960 will be the forerunner of its implementation in other 
regions in the future. 

B. Regional and State assignments ($585,000).—A regional staff of six profes- 
sionals (two medical officers, a sanitary engineer, a nurse, a dentist, and a publie 
health program specialist) is necessary to implement the plans for mass casualty 
care, to provide an integrated program from a training and operational st: and- 
point within the region and to provide a mechanism for the mutual assistance 
necessary between States. Such a staff will be established in the one pilot region. 
In the eight other regions a professional staff of one medical officer and one public 
health representative will be established. The efforts of the regional staff will 
be supplemented by the assignment of one Public Health Service employee to 
each State and Territory. These State assignees will work to refine and stim- 
ulate the development and activation of State and local programs. Under, the 
fromer FCDA delegation such an organization was a major factor in getting 
action at the State level. The Public Health Service St: ate and regional office 
assignees will receive appropriate training at the Communicable Disease (¢ enter, 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center or Office of Civil and De fense 
Mobilization classes. 

These groups will also help to coordinate and operate the recruitment of 
reserve personnel and the training programs of the reserve corps and the 
State and local civil defense health personnel. In addition, they will provide 
technical information and training in civil defense health activities to each State 
and Territory and assist States and communities to develop mutual assistance 
plans to be used at the time of a national emergency. The experience under 
the former limited delegation proved that assignment to State and regional 
offices was a most effective device in developing State and ocal civil defense 
capabilities. 

C. Medical education for national defense program ($135,000).—Grants will be 
made to medical schools to encourage the inclusion of disaster and military med- 
icine in their curriculums. Such grants in the past to medical schools have 
enabled courses of this type to be offered and demonstrations to be held. Pitts- 
burgh’s first disaster training drill with simulated casualties held at the veterans’ 
hospital was conducted as part of the program at the University of Pittsburgh 
Medical School. This drill was held under the sponsorship of the Alleghany 
County Medical Society, the Hospital Council of Western Pennsylvania, and 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The total budget available for the MEND program is $540,000. However, 
only $135,000 of this is budgeted in the Health Service activity of the OCDM 
budget. The remainder is budgeted by the Department of Defense. This 
amount will be kept at the same level in 1960. However, in 1960, steps will 
be taken looking toward the planning and development of the extension of this 
program beyond medical schools to include paramedical schools, such as nursing, 
dental, etc., as well as consolidating the entire MEND program into one budget 
pre sentation under the Public Health Service. 

D. Operational analysis and field trials ($705,000).—The operational analysis 
and field trials program includes the following ‘major projects: 

1. The planning and implements ition of a national emergency water supply 
program to provide for the emergency utilization and conservation of this vital 
resource in accordance with the specific directive of the Executive order. 

Analysis of data from Operation Alert 1958 showed that the veut systems 
supplying nearly 60 million persons would have been damaged under the assumed 
attack pattern. Planning and action prior to attack can greatly oot the 
ability of the affected population to survive without the usual water service, and 
decrease the extent of damage to water systems. Any effective postattack 
action will be the responsibility of those who operate the water supply utility. 
The responsibility for promoting preattack planning at State and local levels and 
giving support through direct assistance and technical consultation is that of the 
Federal Government. 

The national emergency water supply program will utilize the regional organiza- 
tion of the Public Health Service and the well-established working relationship 
with the States and through them, the water utilities. A central staff of 12 and 
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an engineer in each regional office will help formulate a national plan for main- 
taining or restoring water supplies in the event of a major disaster. Also, guide- 
lines for organizing and operating water supply programs will be issued and 
informational material concerning water treatment and operation under emergency 
conditions will be disseminated (20 positions, $150,000). 

2. In a civil defense emergency, it will be vital to have whole blood available 
for survivor use. A national blood program will be further developed in order to 
provide for an organized system and standard procedure for the collection and 
distribution of whole blood in time of emergency. ($75,000) 

3. A national emergency laboratory plan will be developed and put into opera- 
tion in order to provide for rapid and standardized diagnostic services and insure 
speedy and accurate information of epidemics and the detection and diagnosis 
of BW and CW agents on a nationwide basis. This project will be carried out 
bv the Communicable Disease Center utilizing the mechanism of the sectional 
research laboratory system which was organized under the previous delegation 
and utilized in connection with the influenza and polio epidemics. This program 
will involve cooperative activities between the Public Health Service and a group 
of the outstanding non-Federal microbiological laboratories throughout the 
country in connection with the laboratory aspects of civil defense particularly 
with regard to biological warfare. The two primary advantages of this program 
are: (1) It brings to bear some of the best brains and facilities in the country 
on specific research problems of great importance to the public health aspect of 
civil defense; and (2) it provides a framework for a network of diagnostic labora- 
tories, experienced and prepared to function in emergencies. 

Approximately 30 laboratories will take part in this project. The 11 coordi- 
nators and many of the directors of participating laboratories already are indoc- 
trinated into many of the problems involved in civil defense. In 1960, emphasis 
will be placed on such problems as (1) methods of detection and rapid identifica- 
tion of pathogenic microorganisms, and (2) development of and evaluation of 
prophylactic or immunizing agents (both chemical and biological) (nine positions, 
$100,000). 

4. The survivor care operations represent the keystone of the casualty care 
problem. The basic approach to the casualty care problem involves develop- 
ment of competent disaster teams, development of capabilities in self-care, and 
the management and utilization of the emergency hospital, a substantial number 
of which have been stockpiled throughout the country. It is planned to main- 
tain a civil defense emergency hospital-training team strategically located within 
the demonstration region as a center for the training of the reserve corps, local 
and State medical civil defense personnel, and other groups in the use of these 
hospitals. This will be located at an available Public Health Service hospital, 
Indian Health Area Office, or Veterans’ Administration hospital. In addition, 
as resources permit, projects will be undertaken to determine the problems and 
solutions to medical care in shelters, medical care by nonprofessionals, preventive 
health aspects of relocation, and other areas essential to survivor care (11 positions 
$230,000). 

5. Operational analysis and field testing of the emergency procedures and pro- 
grams developed is necessary in the fields of general sanitation and control of 
disease vectors. The problems of milk and food sanitation control and waste 
disposal are practical difficulties of emergency living for which simplified and 
standard control measures and programs must be developed for local and indi- 
vidual use and guidance. There is much information available in sanitation areas 
such as those mentioned which can be implemented in case of emergency. How- 
ever, a considerable vacuum exists between existing and emergency scientific 
knowledge and its translation into practical measures which individuals may take 
to enhance their chances for survival. Technical standards, guides, and other 
informational material will be prepared and disseminated to the general public 
and public agencies aimed at filling this vacuum (12 positions, $100,000). 

6. Possibilities of RW make it mandatory to deal with the problem of develop- 
ing proper instrumentation for radiation measurement directly related to indi- 
vidual patient care after a nuclear attack as distinguished from general monitoring 
problems being handled by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization (3 posi- 
tions, $50,000). 

E. Program planning, development, and management ($811,000).—To provide 
for the necessary development, integration, and management of a national 


emergency health program, a program planning, development and management 
operation will be established. 
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In the area of program planning, development, and management, a centra} 
staff will provide overall policy and program planning, direction, and coordina- 
tion. It will also plan a national research program to develop techniques for 
carrying out civil health mobilization responsibilities, make recommendations to 
OCDM regarding the health aspects of State plans, de velop and direct a nation- 
wide program to train health manpower in civil defense knowledge and skills. 
and develop and distribute health education materials for inclusion in the cur- 
riculums of schools, colleges, and OCDM civil defense schools. This project will 
include the administration of the program medical education for national de fe nse 

(MEND). In fiscal year 1960 efforts will be directed toward the planning and 
Seveiopaaiest of the extension of this program beyond medical schools to inelude 
paramedical schools such as nursing, dental, etc. Personnel will also be provided 
for liaison with OCDM, and funds will be provided to the Children’s Bureau for 
its operations in this area (48 positions, $500,000). 

The second major group of projects concern civilian health resources and 
requirements, bomb damage assessment, facilities protection and restoration, and 
hospital disaster planning. These projects will provide for the cataloging, analysis, 
distribution, prioritization, and claimancy programs for health facilities and sery- 
ices, planning and development regarding national civilian health resources, the 
establishment of standards for construction of health facilities such as hospitals 
and reservoirs which will minimize blast damage, and planning for emergency 
restoration of health facilities which have been damaged (26 positions, $311,000), 


(b) Research and devilopment, $300,000 


In addition to the operational analysis and field investigations and trials, in- 
cluded under the emergency health oper: ations section of the budget, there is a 
distinct need for a more basic research effort in certain areas to develop better 
tools and methods than are now available. Some of the needs in this regard are 
clearly apparent and, therefore, it is urgent that efforts in this area be undertaken 
immediately. In fiscal year 1960 research will be conducted only in the areas 
deemed most essential and urgent. These areas are BW-CW detection and pro- 
tection and radiobiology. 

1. An outstanding example of needed BW-CW research involves the develop- 
ment of improved immunization and chemoprophylactic measures which really 
represent the first line of defense against BW. This need is intensified under 
relocation and evacuation conditions regardless of protection against illness and 
death in the prophylaxis by immunization of the population prior to exposure. 
This effort would include the development of new vaccines and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of existing agents where appropriate. Emphasis will be placed on 
the development of immunizing agents for those bacterial and viral diseases which 
are potential BW agents and for which a satisfactory immunization procedure is 
not currently available, as well as attempts to improve the immunizing properties 
of vaccines already available. Within the funds for this project, plans will be 
made and initial steps taken for the development of a comprehensive program in 
this important field. 

In addition, there will be an extension of the fluorescent antibody technique to 
BW organisms. With the usual laboratory methods, days and sometimes weeks 
are recuired to arrive at a specific identification of certain of the pathogenic micro- 
organisms. There have been developed two improved methods of speeding up 
the identification of unknown contaminating agents. The fluorescent antibody 
techniques has been worked out for identifying certain of the organisms which 
are potential agents for BW. The technique will be extended to other organisms 
which have not been tested. In 1960 it is proposed to continue development of 
the fluorescent antibody technique and the use of the bacteriophages for the 
identification of bacteria and extend them to fungal rickettsial and viral agents of 
potential BW significances (18 positions, $150,000). 

Attention must be given to the detection of human exposure to biological 
warfare agents and protection from such agents, since airborne pathogens could 
be utilized by an enemy against our population. 

Almost no data are available on the existing airborne contamination in urban 
areas of this country. Without these data, it is impossible to detect the increased 
concentration of pathogens which would be present if an attack were to take place. 

In 1960, 2-week studies on the normal extramural airborne biological flora will 
be conducted during each season in each of about 10 representative cities in the 
United States. Studies will be conducted looking toward the development of 
effective and practical automatic air samplers, including automatic electronic air 


samplers, to be used for rapid detection of airborne pathogens (15 positions, 
$100,000). 
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3, The nuclear capabilities of the enemy make it imperative that some attention 
be given to the problem of the effect of radiation upon survivors. he resources 
allowed for this project will permit exploratory attention to be given to t he effect 
of internal radiation after radiation exposure to levels of radiation which would 
result from a nuclear attack (3 positions, 500,000), 

(c) Training, $608,550 

The two elements of the training activity relate to the recruitment and training 
of a reserve corps of medical personnel in emergency health operations including 
the training of a limited number of key health personnel on the Federal, State, and 
local levels and members of certain professional groups in topical courses by staff 
members of the Sanitary Engineering Center, Communicable Disease Center, and 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

The program will call for 2 weeks’ training for each reserve officer. For fiscal 
year 1960, funds for only 1 week of such training are provided for 200 officers, 
since it is the initial year. This training will primarily consist of training in vital 
CDC and SEC specialty subjects and training related to the operation of preposi- 
tioned hospitals. 

The training program presented by SEC and CDC will include training in the 
field of epidemiology, civil defense laboratory vector control, water supply protec- 
tion, basic sanitation, and radiological health problems in civil defense. This 
training will be pointed to develop civil defense medical competencies in these 
fields to permit individual operation for extended periods of time in the absence of 
trained specialists in each field. 

Courses will emphasize leadership and organization in control of diseases and in 
restoration of community hygiene. Training aids will be developed, and course 
materials and instruction guides will be developed and made available to the 
States for their use. 

In fiscal year 1960, it is estimated that a minimum of 800 persons will receive 
training in the CDC and SEC specialties. 

(d) Casualty rehabilitation, $40,000 

This request for $40,000 is to provide for the salary and expenses of seven staff 

rsons to develop plans for rehabilitation of casualties in accordance with the 
executive order assigning certain health service functions to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A large-scale attack on the continental United States with nuclear weapons 
can be expected to produce surviving casualties totaling in the millions. In such 
a situation, the labor force would be affected not only by the number of injured 
workers, but also by the injury of family members of workers; so long as such 
wives, children, and other dependents of workers remain disabled and unable to 
care for themselves, the labor force loses the workers who must remain at home 
to care for them. The restoration of these dependents of workers to a point of 
self-care therefore assumes a place of importance in emergency planning. Pro- 
gram development will include the following: Direction and coordination of plans 
for the emergency use of the rehabilitation resources of other Federal agencies; 
development of requirements, resources, and priorities for equipment, supplies, 
personnel, and facilities required to assure minimum essential services in a post- 
attack period; and determination of minimum essential personnel, by types 
(physician specialists in physical medicine and rehabilitation, physical therapists, 
occupational therapists, rehabilitation counselors, and others) required for post- 
attack rehabilitation functions; the manner and timing in which they would be 
moved from emergency medical functions into rehabilitation functions; and the 
priorities to be assigned. 


2. Emergency welfare services, $576,000 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


For fiscal year 1960, an appropriation of $576,000 is being requested to carry 
out the Executive order assigning certain civil defense and mobilization functions 
concerning emergency welfare services to the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The expanded scope of the assignment includes 
planning and organizing for welfare service responsibilities in relation to feeding; 
housing or lodging; clothing; registration; locating and reuniting families; and 
care of groups needing specialized care or service, such as unaccompanied children, 
the aged, the handicapped; and counseling and referral services to families and 
individuals. It also includes aid to welfare institutions under national emergency 
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or postattack conditions; and all other feasible welfare aid and services to people 
in need during a civil defense emergency. Assistance may be in cash or in kind. 
This assignment is made under the concept of built-in emergency welfare service 
planning by utilizing fully the regional structure and existing channels of Federal- 
State-local counterpart relationships in the welfare field. 

Consistent with the national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization 
and subject to policy direction and central program control by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, the Department, through the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, will be responsible for preparing national emergency plans and pro- 
grams covering the above-mentioned emergency welfare service responsibilities, 
including related training programs and guidance and assistance to welfare in- 
stitutions and facilities regarding disaster preparedness measures. The objectives 
Will be to develop a state of readiness in the welfare service areas with respect to 
all conditions of national emergency including attack on the United States. 


(a) Program development, direction and coordination, $75,000 

With the limited staff and funds available during 1959, work will be completed 
with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, on: (1) development of the 
welfare annex to the national plan for civil and defense mobilization and (2) the 
Executive order assigning emergency welfare services to the Department. Other 
activities include planning for organization and staffing to carry out the new and 
additional responsibilities to be assumed with issuance of the Executive order. 

Essential welfare services to assure availability of the necessities of life to the 
homeless and others in the event of enemy attack or the threat of enemy 
attack include planning and organizing for the following: 

Lodging.—To provide temporary living quarters for survivors who have lost or 
evacuated their own homes because of actual or threatened enemy attack. (Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, through joint planning with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, integrates 
lodging plans into the total program for emergency welfare services.) 

Feeding.—To provide for feeding of attack survivors and to provide rations for 
billeted population. The welfare feeding program is an important part in 
maintaining life and health, as well as an important factor in maintenance of 
morale during an emergency. 

Clothing.—To provide victims of attack with necessary articles of clothing 
varving according to conditions. 

Financial assistance —To provide standby plans for financial assistance, upon 
restoration of a money economy, to families and individuals; and for related 
measures to enable essential welfare institutions to resume operation and needed 
service. 

Registration and information.—To register displaced people; to answer inquiries 
about the safety and location of individuals and families; and to collect and supply 
information regarding available resources and services in the community. (The 
Post Office Department assists the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, in registration, and, as adjunct of restored postal 
service, administers emergency change of address, and safety notification systems.) 

The volume and kinds of welfare services plus the sequences in which they might 
be met require that the welfare program give account to three periods: Immediate 
survival period with problems of meeting needs of large masses of displaced 
persons; the initial recovery period which will require assistance on a more 
individualized basis, with resultant adjustments in food, lodging, and other serv- 
ices; and the rehabilitation period which will include provision of additional or 
more permanent lodging, the restoration of community facilities and services, 
and the return to more adequate system of public income-maintenance benefits. 

To meet the problems and needs of a wartime emergency, the full and effective 
use of the existing social welfare and allied resources—private as well as public— 
at all levels of government will be required. 

Close working relationships will be maintained with the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization to achieve the best possible coordination of the assigned 
welfare function with civil defense planning as a whole. The welfare services 
function also involves securing the cooperative and coordinated participation of 
other Federal departments and agencies in appropriate aspects of emergency 
welfare program planning and operations. Principal among these are: the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Post Office Department; the Department 
of Agriculture; the Department of Commerce; the Department of the Interior; 
and the Department of Labor. Working relationships will also be maintsined 
with other appropriate operating agencies of the Department of Health, Educa- 
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tion, and Welfare including the Public Health Service, the Office of Edueation, 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. It is especially important that there 
be coordination of the planning of the emergency health and emergency welfare 
programs. Planning of emergency welfare activities also involves coordination 
with work of voluntary agencies and associations, such as the American National 
Red Cress, the National Social Welfare Assembly, the Salvation Army, the 
Family Service Association of America, the Child Welfare League of America, and 
with appropriate business and professional organizations. 

Serving as the central point for the development of an integrated national pro- 
gram for welfare services to people in need under emergency war conditions is a 
difficult and responsible task. The amount of $75,000 is requested to enable the 
Social Security Administration to perform essential organization and planning 
activities during 1960. These inelude: (1) development of a basie plan or organi- 
gation and methods for carrying out the responsibilities set forth in the Executive 
order, (2) establishment of relationships and responsibilities with other depart- 
ments and agencies to carry out their logistic support of the total emergency 
defense effort, and (3) development of plans and methods for coordinated work 
in the development of materials for emergency welfare services. 

(b) Welfare assistance and services planning and guidance, $162,450 

Work under this subactivity includes the preparation of plans, manuals, and 
guides to be used by the States for the development of emergency welfare service 
programs and by State and local welfare agencies for developmental and opera- 
tional purposes. Prior to undertaking work on the development of manual and 
guide materials, it will be necessary to assemble, analyze, and evaluate previous 
planning and actual experience (including experience of other countries) in pro- 
viding for emergency welfare sevices. This will include cooperative work with 
other governmental and State agencies to obtain information on existing emer- 
gency welfare service guides and those presently in « developmental phase, 

On the basis of this information, a basic national manual for emergency welfare 
and related survival services will be developed. This manual will encompass 
the framework of community organization facilities and resources for emergency 
welfare services. Technical supplements to the basic manual, with guide ma- 
terials, will be developed covering such aspects as: movement of people in stra- 
tegic and tactical evacuations; emergency registration, location of people, servic- 
ing welfare inquiries and reuniting families; emergency feeding; emergency lodg- 
ing; emergency clothing; and care of special groups, such as unaccompanied 
children, the aged, the handicapped, and welfare institutional population. In- 
cluded in the manual and appropriate supplements will be provisions for welfare 
aid and assistance either in kind or in cash. Plans and guide materials for emer- 
gency welfare services will also include reception, care, and settlement of survivors 
evacuated from Alaska and Hawaii and offshore territories in a national emer- 
gency under strategic and tactical conditions. Basie manual material and 
supplemental guide materials will be developed cooperatively and in consultation 
with other appropriate departments and agencies. For example, with the Post 
Office Department on registration and information; with the Department of 
Agriculture on feeding; and with the Housing and Home Finance Agency on 
lodging and billeting. 

Many State programs designed to provide emergency welfare service are in 
the first stages of development and need assistance and leadership in getting their 
programs developed and coordinated with national objectives. A review will 
be made of survival plans that have already been developed by the States to 
evaluate them in light of current assumptions to assure that they are realistic 
and consistent with the national plan for civil and defense mobilization and 
related annexes. This review will also provide a basis for identifying methods 
and procedures that may be used as guides for those States that have not yet 
developed complete survival plans. 

In some areas, such as lodging, there are no materials on a nationwide basis 
and most States are not far advanced in developing realistic operational plans. 
This is a serious gap since lodging is one of the essentials. Another example of 
an area in which there is urgent need for materials on a national basis is in relation 
to making plans for handling of special groups; i.e., aged, handicapped, unac- 
companied children, ete. 

The counterparts of the basic manual for emergency welfare program are 
training seminars and workshops. Also, a training guide will be developed for 
use of Federal, State, and community welfare specialists in training local welfare 
staff and volunteers in the methods and processes for mobilizing and organizing 
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welfare resources and facilities for survival after attack. Furthermore each 
technical guide requires a training guide for use of instructors in training man- 
power for segments of the basic program, such as mass feeding, lodging, ete. 

Some of the inherent problems in the development of nationwide manuals and 
guides are: 

1. Welfare services under emergency war conditions is in a very formative 
phase of development. 

2. Documentation of experience in this field is widely scattered and in the 
hands of various groups. Efforts to date to assemble, analyze, and put together 
workable guides have been fragmentary and represent only first steps. 

3. The development of guides and manuals is not a statis process but is dynamie 
by nature, and subject to change. The net result of the new weapons develop- 
ments is a bigger and more complex problem for emergency welfare planning. 

In summary, a fiscal year 1960 appropriation of $162,450 is requested to: 
(1) undertake work in the preparation of plans and guidance materials which 
are basic to the establishment of a program for emergency welfare services and 
(2) to formulate a nationwide program for training emergency welfare manpower, 
including methods for mobilizing total community resources. 


(c) Research in survival needs, $125,000 

Under this subactivity the following functions, included in the welfare services 
assignment, will be required: 

1. Conducting research in areas directly concerned with carrying out emer- 
gency preparedness responsibliities. 

2. Providing representation for necessary ad hoc or task force groups and 
provide advice and assistance to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
in planning and conducting multipurpose research in areas involving welfare, 
such as studies related to population, manpower, survival facilities and services, 
health, ete. 

3. Providing assistance to resource agencies in determining procedures and 
formulas for compiling requirement-supply data for feeding, lodging, clothing, 
etc.; periodically evaluating the adequacy of such data, taking into consideration 
the geographical aspects of requirements under all conditions of attack and the 
resources available, and estimating the requirements essential for human sur- 
vival for varying periods of time after attack. 

4. Provide assistance so the appropriate resource agencies in planning for 
supporting supplies and services which would be needed to carry out assigned 
responsibilities. This will involve participation with such agencies as Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Interior; and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the economic stabilization authorties in developing standby 
programs to insure the availability of such supplies and services in all types' of 
emergencies. 

5. Analyze the potential effects of attack as a working basis for developing 
and promoting a national program to stimulate, guide, and assist welfare facilities 
such as institutions for the children, aged, and handicapped in methods of dis- 
aster preparedness and control in order to minimize the effects of overt or covert 
attack and maintain continuity of capacity to serve the public in an emergency. 
Guidance and assistance shall include but not be limited to: Organization and 
training facility personnel, personnel shelter, evacuation plans, records protec- 
tion, continuity of management, security, emergency repair, industrial mutual 
aid associations for emergency, and dispersal of facilities. 

Obtaining basic data in the various areas of food, lodging, and clothing is 
essential for program direction and the formulation of plans and the development 
of materials discussed under subactivities 1 and 2. Such data, developed 
cooperatively with other public and private agencies, is also essential for deter- 
mining requirements and for guiding administrative action. 

Limited experience in relation to the former delegation on clothing indicates 
the magnitude of the work involved in relation to that area, as well as such areas 
as food and lodging. Activities to be accomplished for each of these three major 
areas are: Development of formula and tables to determine what each person 
needs; the establishment of standards for requirements; discussions with other 
appropriate agencies to determine what is absolutely necessary in emergency 
situations for various groups under different situations. Once these determina- 
tions are made as to requirements, these must be related to the resources available 
at various local levels. Plans of the Department of Agriculture for supply, 
transportation, and distribution of food stocks during an emergency will be 
reviewed. Such plans must be reconciled with the plans developed for all 
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emergency feeding activities, including preparation and serving in congregate 
facilities and through use in family billets in private homes. 

In the area of lodging, estimates will need to be developed cooperatively with 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency on the relative reception capacity of 
States, counties, and local communities. The potential of private dwellings and 
congregate facilities must be determined in relation to potential need based on 
estimated survivors to be served. 

All plans, welfare manuals, and guidance materials must take into account the 
radioactive fallout hazard to people following attack. In addition, the 1960 
program also contemplates that work will be continued in the damage assessment 
area. 

Within the framework of the overall OCDM research objectives, an appropria- 
tion of $125,000 is requested to conduct—and participate in conducting—research 
to (1) determine the Nation’s capability to meet the survival needs of the popula- 
tion and (2) improve methods and procedures for providing emergency welfare 
services. 

(d) Development of field operating capability, $213,550 

Work under this subactivity includes providing technical assistance to State 
and local communities through established regional channels in the development 
of their emergency welfare programs for feeding, lodging, clothing, and other 
essential welfare services. Each State should have a basic welfare service plan— 
as a part of the overall civil defense mobilization plan—that provides an organ- 
ization that can go into action in any type of war emergency; in supplement to 
the basic plan, operational procedures should be developed detailing the ways in 
which the welfare service organization operates in the several types of emergency 
situations it may face. Using guides and materials described under subactivities 
2 and 3, technical assistance will be provided to State agencies toward the achieve- 
ment of such basic operating plans. 

Technical assistance will also be provided in training and education projects to 
develop maximum personnel operating capabilities and in the continuing review 
and periodic testing of policies and plans to determine that the operational 
capability in performance of the emergency welfare mission meets the survival 
and recovery needs of the Nation. The results will be used as a basis for revis- 
ing, as indicated, the planning necessary to enable the Nation to best meet the 
emergency situations. 

To achieve and maintain operating capability in emergency welfare services, 
activities will be undertaken to stimulate individual responsibility and a spirit of 
self-help. Emphasis will be placed on working with other appropriate Federal 
departments and agencies, national voluntary welfare and other organizations, 
and State welfare departments to initiate the organization of communities for 
emergency welfare services. This will involve establishment or processes through 
which the people of a community may organize for planning and action; definition 
of common individual needs and problems; development of group and individual 
plans to meet needs under national emergency or postattack conditions; identifi- 
cation of the available community resources for meeting needs and those that 
would be required from governmental and nongovernmental resources outside the 
community. 

Approximately 37,500 public welfare workers will be involved in the State and 
local agency emergency welfare plans which will cover every county in the Nation. 
In addition, a large number of other personnel will be encompassed from the field 
organizations of other Federal agencies, other State and local agencies, business 
organizations and citizen volunteer groups. The objective will be to build in 
emergency welfare services into the normal public welfare programs to the extent 
possible. 

Working agreements with national voluntary welfare agencies, including the 
American Red Cross, witl be developed to secure optimum participation and 
the most effective use of personnel and resources. Work will also be undertaken 
on expanding and revising working agreements with States to cover the total 
welfare program under the President’s Executive order. Agreements that were 
established under the former delegation covered only clothing and financial 
assistance. After funds are made available for grants to States for development 
of civil defense plans, there will be an increased emphasis in many States for 
strengthening and expanding the State programs. Thus there will be an increasing 
need for technical assistance in all phases of the broadened emergency welfare 
service program. 
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The request of $213,550 under this subactivity is required to develop operat- 
ing capabilities at all governmental levels to assure that all resources, including 
citizen volunteers, are used effectively in meeting the needs of people under 
emergency welfare conditions. 


Tr CO es ee ewe tte eeme $178, 000 


CENERAL STATEMENT 


FDA is responsible by law for safeguarding the supply of foods, drugs, and 
certain other items that move through interstate channels. This responsibility 
is accomplished through its own staff and by cooperative action with State and 
local law-enforcement officials. 

Under the overall provisions of the civil and defense mobilization program, FDA 
will be responsible for those aspects dealing with foods and drugs. 

The $178,000 requested for 1960 will reactivate two of the programs under this 
delegation which were terminated at the close of fiscal vear 1957 when allocations 
from the Federal Civil Defense Administration were discontinued. The program 
to be reactivated will provide for the training of Federal, State, and local food 
and drug officials and responsible members of the regulated industries, and make 
provision for studies of potential biological warfare agents insofar as foods and 
drugs are concerned. 

(a) Training program, $145,400 

This training course is designed to acquaint Federal, State, and local food and 
drug officials and responsible members of the regulated industries with information 
about the problems that will be confronting us and them, involving contamination 
of our food and drug supplies that may survive a chemical, biological, or nuclear 
attack, as well as decontamination procedures and radiological monitoring with 
technical equipment. 

At the time this program was terminated in 1957, training courses had been 
conducted in all of the Food and Drug Administration field districts to acquaint 
our professional emplovees with the problems of protecting our national food and 
drug supplies in case of enemy attack involving chemical, biological, and/or 
radiological weapons. Similar courses had been conducted in 47 of the States 
where the training was given to State and local food and drug enforcement officials, 
other Federal and State Government employees, and some representatives from 
the regulated industries. In accordance with one of the principal reeommenda- 
tions of the Food and Drug Administration Food Advisory Committee, appointed 
by the National Academy of Science, this training course had been extended to 
the frozen and canned food segments of the food industry. This program had 
really just started when it became necessary to terminate it because of lack of 
funds. 

The program will start again by covering the Food and Drug Administration’s 
professional field people who have started working for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration since the last courses were given, as well as to those States who have had 
a sufficient turnover of personnel to warrant giving the course. It is anticipated 
that by fiscal vear 1960 refresher courses will be necessary even though new 
personne! either at the Federal, State, or local level have not turned over or 
increased sufficiently to warrant the full course. 

To get the program started we propose to utilize five teams of two members 
each. These personnel are considered to be the minimum necessary to begin 
operations since 3 years will have elapsed since the program terminated. 
In addition to courses required for new FDA personnel, many refresher courses 
will have to be conducted at the Federal, State, and local levels to accommodate 
the turnover and increases in personnel since termination of the program in 1957. 

In addition to the training teams, one technician will be required to repair 
and maintain the intricate training equipment used in the course. One assistant 
training director and two clerical positions will be required to accelerate and 
expand the program to provide the maximum training coverage possib] e in order 
to eliminate the backlog since the program terminated. 


(b) Biological warfare research program, $32,600 


This program has been designed to determine the vulnerability of wholesale 
packages of foods and drugs to biological agents introduced during overt and 
covert attacks; to develop simple procedures for decontamination of such foods 
and drugs as may be critically needed following any enemy action; to determine 
the longevity of potential agents in various foods held under the usual storage 
conditions; and to determine the vulnerability and means of decontamination of 
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foods and drugs in retail containers. The results of such research studies will 
provide a basis for training food and drug officials at all levels in procedures for 
dealing with biological warfare attacks and may possibly provide information 
through which the food industries may minimize the effects of such attacks. 

This program is only indirectly related to the BW or radiological test programs 
of the Public Health Service, USDA, and other Government departments and 
agencies, and is directed to the protection of the quality, purity, and safety of 
our national supply of foods (which is the responsibility of the FDA) rather than 
the production and processing of foods. So as to preclude program overlap, 
the FDA maintains close liaison with the public health services and the USDA 
in program planning. 

Resumption of the BW research program in fiscal year 1960 would follow 
the specific lines of investigation established prior to the cessation of the activities 
of this project as cf the close of fiscal year 1957. Laboratory work will continue 
the studies on the penetration and persistence of BW agents in packaged foods 
and drugs and on practical decontamination methods. 

A staff of four bacteriologists will be used for this program. These people will 
conduct laboratory work in the Food and Drug Administration on the penetra- 
tion and persistence of BW agents in packaged foods and drugs and on practical 
decontamination methods. 


4, Educational civil defense activities, $250,000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Presidential assignment to the Department places responsibility upon the 
Office of Education for the preparation of national emergency plans and pro- 
grams covering education and training programs. This delegation is designed 
to develop a state of readiness in these areas with respect to all degrees of national 
emergency including attack on the United States. This planning and programing 
will be implemented by the planning, development, and distribution of educa- 
tional civil defense materials through appropriate channels in order to integrate 
the teaching of civil defense skills, knowledge, and fundamentals of behavior dur- 
ing emergencies, in all possible courses at all levels of education; and to provide 
technical guidance concerning the provision of shelter and other protective 
measures designed to minimize injury to personnel and reduce damage to vital 
functional components of educational institutions. 

The estimate for 1960 of $250,000 provides for the establishment of a coordi- 
nated program to implement the functions vested in the Office. 


(a) Administration and liaison, $54,500 


In order to provide proper direction and supervision of civil defense education 
projects to be carried out under the delegation, it is proposed that a director and 
staff be provided to supervise and coordinate all administrative and professional 
activities. Liaison activities with the Department and Office of Civil Defense, 
with Department and Office of Civil Defense regional offices, and with State edu- 
cational agencies must be provided in order to consult with them on procedures as 
to how civil defense materials can be most effectively used in the schools and 
colleges. 

Close working relationships will be maintained with Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to achieve the best possible coordination of the delegated functions 
with civil defense planning as a whole. Plans and materials for the delegated 
functions will need to be reviewed, reevaluated, and revised, as necessary, in the 
light of experience growing out of surveys, as well as changes in Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization planning assumptions. 

From the professional aspects, the Director will be responsible for the supervi- 
sion of the development of educational materials which are compatible with ac- 
cepted practices. 


(b) Facilities protection, $22,000 


There is considerable concern among school people on the subject of plant pro- 
tection and some material for their guidance should be developed. The informa- 
tion needed by school administrators is how provisions for shelter and protective 
measures can be incorporated into new or existing schools without reducing the 
effectiveness of the buildings as educational plants. Adequate answer to these 
questions are not now available and will not be until the materials described in 
this section are completed. 
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A request for $22,000 is submitted to provide necessary staff and expenses for 
this activity. The staff will work with selected school building specialists, 
engineers and architectural consultants, and others, to adapt OCDM research 
materials on protective construction and other self protection programs, and 
develop materials on this subject for dissemination through normal education 
channels. 


(c) Materials for educational use, $173,500 


Civil defense preparedness is one of the more important elements in the program 
of maintaining our national security. The basic building blocks for this security 
can and should be built in the schools of the Nation where a major portion of the 
population can be reached. However, civil defense education is a relatively 
new and expanding field and there is a continual need to develop new materials 
and to revise already existing materials adaptable for classroom use. 

To accomplish this objective the Office of Education proposes to contract with 
three State departments of education to serve as pilot centers. The purpose will 
be: (1) to interpret the need for civil defense education; (2) to develop appro- 
priate materials for use in elementary and secondary schools; (3) to devise tech- 
niques for the implementation of classroom materials; and (4) to serve, on a 
regional basis, as a coordinating agency on civil defense education activities for 
adjacent State departments of education. 

Additionally, one contract will be negotiated with a key university to serve 
as a pilot center at the higher educational level to develop and work out imple- 
mentation procedures for civil defense education materials adaptable for use in 
the teacher training curriculum. 

All the centers will serve as testing grounds for new ideas and materials which 
have not had sufficient usage to determine their value. 

Funds made available to the pilot centers will provide for personal services, 
administrative expenses, and travel, including conferences for which travel 
expenses of the conferees would be paid. It is estimated the cost of these pilot 
centers will be approximately $26,000 each. 


eS bo banserecennsegnanna $126, 450 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Office of Field Administration through which the civil defense depart- 
mental and regional staff requested will operate is responsible for the direction, 
supervision and coordination of the field activities of the Department and for 
operations of the integrated regiona! office system. In a national emergency, 
Department regional directors represent the Secretary and will be responsible for 
all actions necessary to maintain the Department’s essential activities and to 
arry out its civil defense delegations. 


Departmental 


This office, under the Director of Field Administration, is responsible for the 
direction, supervision and coordination of the field activities of the Department, 
and for operation of the integrated regional office system. Since it is recognized 
that in a major civil defense emergency or disaster, field direction from head- 
quarters offices would be cut off or substantially curtailed, it is essential that 
regional offices be prepared to independently carry out the Department’s 
emergency functions. 

This office also provides leadership and guidance in development of emergency 
policies and plans, prepares and releases necessary instructions to the field, 
coordinates regional emergency plans with operating agencies at headquarters 
and cooperates with HEW Department of Defense Coordinator, OCDM, and 
other Federal agencies to obtain consistency in field planning and operations. 

In addition, it is responsible for developing and releasing emergency training 
guides, developing adequate emergency plans and operations procedures for the 
Office of Field Administration and for maintaining necessary data to furnish 
reports for all Office of Field Administration civil defense activities required. A 
civil defense officer (provided in 1959) and a secretary are included for 1960 for 
this function, 


Field 


As the Department regional directors represent the Secretary in a national 
civil defense emergency it becomes more apparent they will be responsible for all 
actions necessary to maintain the Department’s essential activities and to carrys 
out its civil defense assignments. In order to maintain a state of readiness, it is 
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essential that continuing and specialized staff services be devoted to cir 
and disaster activities in each region. 

It is necessary to Maintain on a current basis consolidated operating plans for 
carrying out the Department’s civil defense delegations. This requires developing 
a coordinated plan for implementing all HEW civil defense delegations in an 
emergency or a Major disaster, provide assistance to OCDM Regional Adminis- 
trators in developing regional, State and metropolitan area survival plans, and 
coordinate, develop and maintain working arrangements and overall operating 
plans with OCDM Administrators, other Federal agencies, Governors, and State 
Civil Defense Directors for carrying out all civil defense functions applicable to 
the Department. These functions include cooperating with OCDM._ regional 
offices in developing and carrying out plans for regional and national civil defense 
exercises and developing operating plans for regional and national civil defense 
exercises and developing operating plans to assure that essential functions are 
continued and effective coordination is accomplished. 

Regional offices will be responsible for planning, scheduling, and conducting 
staff training programs in civil defense emergency operations and maintaining 
essential data to prepare reports for the Director of the Office of Field Administra- 
tion, HEW Defense Coordinator, and OCDM as requested. 

It is also responsible for established communications system pertaining to civil 
defense activities on a department-wide basis at a field installation. To accom- 
plish these activities, 9 regional defense planning officers and 4.5 man-years of 
part-time secretarial assistance are requested for 1960 together with a communica- 
tions clerk also available in 1959. 


} 


i defense 


6. Executive direction and coordination _ ~ ; $62, 000 


(a) Office of Defense Coordinator, $42,000 

This staff, consisting of a liaison officer with OCDM and secretarial assistance 
in 1959 and the addition of a planning officer and secretary in 1960, is needed for 
coordination and followup of defense assignments being developed and carried 
out by Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, its operating agencies 
and regional offices, and for liaison and joint planning with OCDM and other 
concerned defense agencies. This includes continuing exercises to test operational 
capabilities under the delegation. This staff, under the direction of the Defense 
Coordinatior reports to an Assistant Secretary to whom the Secretary has delegated 
these and other defense planning responsibilities. 

This office must— 

1. Keep the Secretary informed and perform related staff work; 

2. Coordinate the departmentwide defense planning effort and activities of 
operating agencies having specific responsibilities under the delegations (i.e., 
Executive orders) ; 

3. Arrange for dissemination and departmental use of the civil defense 
information and instructional material issued by OCDM; 

4, Arrange for progress reporting as may be required, including reports 
to the Secretary, Departmental Council, and to OCDM; 

5. Review relative needs of operating agencies for allocation of available 
funds and make necessary recommendations; and 

6. Issue supplementary instructions as may be required to carry forward 
the delegations program for the Department as a whole. 

The new position of planning officer will assist operating agencies within the 
Department in the development of emergency operating plans and the coordina- 
tion of these plans into the overall Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
mobilization plan. 


(b) Security activities, $11,000 

Based on current estimates of anticipated expansion in personnel and programs 
as a result of emergency civil defense responsibilities to be assigned by OCDM, 
the workload of the Office of Internal Security both in the personnel and physical 
security areas would be greatly increased. Under emergency assignments from 
OCDM, the Public Health Service plans to recruit approximately 100 additional 
reserve personnel in this area alone. The conduct the additional national agency 
and criminal record checks, and to evaluate and process the material developed 
therefrom, the Office of Internal Security would require a security clerk. 

In addition to the expansion of the reserve, current PHS estimates call for 
approximately 250 full-time employees to be given emergency defense responsi- 
bilities. This would include a new division in the Bureau of State Services. 
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Approximately 175 additional positions would be involved in other areas within 
the Department. 

The workload involved in processing approximately 450 new departmental 
positions in the field of emergency defense responsibilities would include sensitive 
position processing of a substantial number of these positions in view of the defense 
assignments. To control and safeguard the increasing defense materials, addi- 
tional safekeeping devices, document control registers, and other protective 
activities will be required. In addition, for the first time this Department will] 
probably be required to originate a substantial amount of classified material. 
{c) General services, $8,900 

A civil defense officer is needed for planning and for development of organiza- 
tion, staffing, methods, and procedures relating to General Services (including 
communication, mail, messenger, reproduction, procurement, supply, property, 
transportation, ‘feeding, and lodging) at relocation sites of the Department to be 
activated in an emergency to carry out the assigned responsibilities of the 
Department. 


1V. HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


IV. Housing and Home Finance Agency, estimate, fiscal year 1960, $275,000 
General statement 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the Housing and Home Finance Agency shall, consistent 
with the national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject 
to policy direction and central program control by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, prepare emergency plans and programs covering— 

1. emergency lodging (including billeting) ; 

2. guidance to States and communities as to standards and priorities for 
emergency lodging and housing programs; 

3. repair of damaged housing ; 

4. restoration of emergency community facilities ; and 

5. advice on economic stabilization measures pertaining to real estate 
credit controls and rent stabilization programs and organizations. 
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These plans and programs are designed to develop a state of readiness in 
these areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency including attack on 
the United States. cell 

In fiscal year 1960, the HHFA’s defense activities will fall into two principal 
categories ; first, the detailed planning of organization and additional programs 
to develop a state of operational readiness for an emergency, and second, the: 
implementation of completed plans through instructions and training for the- 
staffs of HHFA, the executive reservists, and the related segments of the 
State and local civil defense organizations. 


Program objectives 


The estimate for fiscal year 1960 includes the following : 

1. Administration of emergency programs, $35,000.—The responsibilities 
assigned to the HHFA as part of the overall civil and defense mobilization plans 
might, in case of emergency, be carried out by a new emergency housing agency 
established for that specific purpose. Consequently, it is necessary to prepare in 
advance for that contingency. An organizational structure for the headquarters 
office and for the field must be devised in detail down to the lowest operational 
level. The staff required for total activation must be determined. Functions 
must be spelled out to avoid duplication of effort and to assure proper assumption 
of responsibility for all programs. Regulations and procedures must be prepared 
and ready for immediate application. Personnel must be identified for possible 
reassignment from HHFA and its constituents to the emergency agency. Other 
details inherent in the formation of a new agency must be anticipated so that 
there will be no confusion or waste of time if a crisis should occur. 

2. Emergency housing, $95,000.—It is an acknowledged fact that one result of 
a nuclear attack upon the United States would be a serious deficiency in housing 
required to lodge the surviving population. The advance preparation of a design, 
specifications, and production instructions for an emergency housing unit in the 
current fiscal year will facilitate the construction of temporary housing but other 
immediate remedial measures will be imperative if unnecessary deaths and cas- 
ualties are to be avoided. The HHFA proposes to develop a many-faceted pro- 
gram for the provision of temporary housing through (a) the use of mobile 
housing such as trailers and demountable housing units and tents; (b) the repair 
of damaged structures; (c) the construction of barracks: and (d) the 
conversion of nondwelling structures to dwelling use. A program of this nature 
requires the preparation and distribution of bulletins explaining in nontechnical 
terms how repairs may be made, barracks constructed, nonresidential structures 
converted into dwelling use so that even unskilled labor may proceed with reason- 
able safety. 

The Agency must prepare plans, specifications, and bills of material together 
with manpower and transportation requirements for the types of units that may 
be constructed or prefabricated, as well as for damaged units that may be repaired 
and nondwelling structures that may be converted to dwelling use. Complemen- 
tary to the foregoing, the Agency must further develop resource requirements, 
establish supply goals and, consistent with the national policy, prepare plans for 
allocation of essential materials. 

38. Repair and restoration of community facilities, $75,000.—The HHFA is also 
responsible for and will undertake the development of a program for the repair 
and restoration of community facilities supporting housing, particularly water 
and sewer systems damaged by enemy attack. This program also requires the 
preparation of bulletins containing instructions which can be applied by the lay- 
man with special emphasis on means of improvisation and the use of substitute 
materials. Plans for stockpiling the necessary materials and equipment must 
also be made. 

4. Field training programs, $70,000.—Training programs are an indispensable 
part of defense planning. To carry out the foregoing programs, three separately 
identifiable groups must be trained for their respective roles in case of emergency. 
And within each group, individuals must know their assignments and be schooled 
in their execution. The three groups essential to the execution of the foregoing 
programs are as follows: 

(@) Housing and Home Finance Agency employees.—The staff of the emer- 
gency housing agency, if and when activated, would be drafted from the present 
ranks of the permanent agency. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
emergency functions are in no way analogous to the peacetime programs carried 
outin HHFA. It is therefore incumbent on the Agency to select and notify the 
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employees who might be transferred and establish training courses for them. 
(If HHFA is to carry out emergency functions the same training is needed.) 
These employees must become familiar with the new organiaztion; the lines of 
authority ; their new positions and duties; laws, regulations, procedures, forms, 
etc., to be followed; their relationship to other Federal agencies—permanent and 
emergency—and to State and local civil defense organizations. HHFA plans reg- 
ularly scheduled courses at the Washington and regional offices to indoctrinate all 
‘employees identified with the emergency programs. 

(b) States and local civil defense groups: In the immediate post attack 
period, the local civil defense organizations will have to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for bringing order out of chaos. The difficulties of travel and 
communication may delay the Federal agencies from 2 to 4 weeks in their 
assumptions of command. Accordingly, the civil defense personnel must be 
prepared to initiate the actions necessary to survival. This is true in the field 
of housing as well as in other programs. 

Technical issuances will originate in Washington but on-the-spot training 
of State and local officials must be carried on in the field. HHFA field personnel 
will develop techniques and instruct local civil defense personnel on the opera- 
tion of a billeting program, including how to assess the absorptive capacity 
of support areas to house the estimated surviving population of target cities. 
This involves interpretation of certain basic census data, the application of 
assumptions established by OCDM, the employment of techniques to estimate 
the damage to structures and to people, and methods to estimate the capacity 
of remaining usable housing accommodations. HHFA field staffs will assist 
and give guidance to local officials in developing plans for the appropriate 
utilization, management, and control of existing residential and other structures 
suitable for emergency lodging purposes. State and local civil defense organ- 
izations will be advised in the selection and training of local housing authority 
personnel, realtors, home builders, etc., for the performance of emergency func- 
tions as members of local housing services. Finally, HHFA regional personnel 
will assist in the interpretation and application of Federal policies, standards, 
and criteria. 

(c) Executive reservists: While the executive reservists selected by the 
HHFA Administrator are all men of proven ability, without training for the 
emergency housing program they could not effectively discharge the respon- 
sibilities for which they have been chosen. These men have a tremendous 
potential which can be utilized only if they are intimately familiar with the 
emergency functions and organization of which they would be a part and with 
the programs they are to help administer. 

The Agency proposes to give them this familiarity by conducting training 
courses and seminars at the regional level to which the reservists will be 
invited. Furthermore, all reservists will be requested to participate in Opera- 
tion Alert so that they may observe and put to test the actions planned in the 
various emergency programs. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 
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Recapitulation of estimates by object 


Permanent positions 
Average employment 
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1 Obligations of $249,659 for fiscal] year 1958 and $370,550 for fiscal year 1959 for these activities are reflected 
in appropriations of the Department of the Interior. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
V. Department of the Interior, Estimate, Fiscal Year, 1960, $500,000 


General statement 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization responsi- 
bilities provides that the Department of the Interior shall, consistent with the 
national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy 
direction and central program control by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, prepare national emergency plans and programs concerning: 1. fuel; 2. 
power ; 3. metals and minerals; 4. departmental programs including the Alaskan 
Railroad; 5. production and processing of fishery products; 6. guidance to the 
above industries on disaster preparedness. 

These plans and programs are designed to develop a state of readiness in 
these areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency including attack on 
the United States. 

An enemy attack on the Nation would bring serious disruption to the lines of 
supply of fuel and electric power. To main production and morale which would 
be necessary for national survival, it is essential that measures be in readiness 
for conserving remaining fuel and energy supplies and for making these supplies 
immediately available for attack and support areas. In an effort to meet this 
great need, the Department of Interior has undertaken examination of measures 
to meet fuel and energy supply shortages under conditions of attack. 

The problems which would arise in the supply of these products and the restora- 
tion of facilities damaged by use of nuclear weapons must be foreseen and 
plans in readiness for their solution. In order to avoid chaos and hastily im- 
provised programs, it is essential that there be developed clear lines of jurisdic- 
tion, and also plans for organization and procedures which could be activated 
promptly to solve problems created by critical shortages of fuel and power in 
attack areas. The needs of these areas would be immediate and urgent; meeting 
them would require the cooperative effort of Federal and State and local govern- 
ments and private industry. Nonmilitary defense must be ready to tackle these 
major problems with a coordinated effort that will have anticipated their solu- 
tion. The following programs in fiscal year 1960 have been predicted on that 
basis : 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


1. Water and power, $69,000 


(a) Nature of program.—Electric power is one of the basic ingredients of our 
economy. Essential service such as urban water supply and sewage disposal 
systems are dependent on electric power. Home and industrial furnaces, com- 
munications, preservation of food, and thousands of other uses for electricity are 
so intertwined with our daily lives that the stoppage of power for any amount 
of time creates an emergency situation. If the United States is ever the target of 
a nuclear attack, one of the most vital tasks of the postattack period will be that 
of providing an electric power supply. It will not only be needed for civilian 
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survival and essential production, but for military demands. Due to the impor- 
tance of electric power to industry, military, and civil defense, OCD M has assigned 
authority and responsibility to the Department of the Interior as the Government 
agency specialized in this field to develop emergency plans and an organization 
to assure electric power during a national emergency. 

The Department plans recognize the fundamental dependency of government 
on life-supporting services such as water, sewage disposal, and electric power, 
The necessity for the continuity of local government is to support and be sup- 
ported by operation of essential utility services, as well as maintenance of order 
and leadership in community activity. Therefore, Interior’s plans emphasize, 
(1) area organizations, (2) the establishment of lines of succession, (3) preserva- 
tion of vital records, (4) establishment of emergency locations, (5) radiological 
defense, (6) plant security, and (7) the utilization of manpower and resources by 
the utility industry so that it can perform its vital function with maximum eff- 
ciency in a postattack situation in cooperation with officials of local, State, and 
Federal Governments. 

(b) Scope of activities —The probable disruption of communications and trans- 
portation by a nuclear attack puts a premium on local action. The local utility 
is the key organization for the restoration and delivery of power. Emphasis is 
being placed on establishing effective working relationships between Interior and 
the utilities and local and State civil defense. 

The catastrophic proportions of a nuclear attack will obviously create problems 
beyond the scope of the local utility, yet a central agency could not handle the 
mass of decisions involved. The electric power industry in the United States is 
composed of some 3,600 systems operated by about 450 private utility companies, 
1,900 municipalities, 1,000 rural cooperatives and power districts, 40 Federal and 
other governmental authorities, and 210 industrial companies. Consequently, 
Interior has delineated 16 electric power areas, based on interconnected electric 
systems, in order that resources can be quickly pooled and be made available for 
use. Each area, during peacetime, will be headed by a w.o.c. area director, backed 
up by alternates. 

(c) Action required.—In the event of a nuclear attack, the area director would 
have to direct and curtail energy flows; assign priorities for use of equipment 
and ski.!ed utility employees; work with other area directors in making interarea 
transfers of energy, equipment, and supplies; requisition and allocate material 
supplies in the inventories of utilities in his area; and give advice and assistance 
to civil defense officials. Overall, he would have to take the necessary steps to 
assure that adequate electric power is available for civilian survival, for military, 
and for essential production needs. A close working relationship must be estab- 
lished between all electric utilities and all levels of civil defense. Power liaison 
must be established at every city, county, State, and regional civil defense level. 

Interior is drawing from present employees but additional personnel are needed 
to work with the utilities, and local and State officials. These funds provided 
would be used to— 

1. Familiarize area appointees with Federal emergency policies and plans; 

2. Assist area appointees in developing effective area organizations and 
operating plans so that actions can be taken quickly and efficiently in an 
emergency ; 

3. Secure additional field nonpaid employees and begin staffing for office 
nonpaid employees; 

4. Provide help in facilitating the development of sound working proce- 
dures between the utilities and civil defense officials: 

5. Bring radiological monitoring capability to power industry personnel 
(the impact of fallout on operations and the necessity for further impros ement 
in methods of assessment and action on training of personnel capable of 
assessing radiological fallout is needed by the industry) ; 

6. Carry on specia! studies on electric power for defense purposes in critical 
areas; 

7. Bring technical guidance to State and local civil defense organizations 
and develop cooperative procedures between utilities and civil defense organi- 
zations; and 

8. Develop knowledge about power problems connected with survival 
activities. 

2. Oil and gas, $120,000 

(a) Nature of program.—The use of gas and oil by the military, civil popula- 
tion, and industries is steadily increasing. Disruption of its flow to these users 
during an emergency would seriously hamper actions necessary for postattack 
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rehabilitation. In order to alleviate this situation, OCD M has assigned authority 
and responsibility to the Department of the Interior as the Government agency 
specialized in this field to develop emergency plans and an organization to assure 
the availability of gas and oil during a national emergency. 

(b) Scope of activities.—Since the work of the Office of Oil and Gas deals with 
the same types of resources, products, services, and facilities to which the assigned 
civil defense functions also pertain, much of the data on supplies and requirements 
which is assembled can be utilized in development of planning for civil defense 
emergencies. Planning of the type envisaged in the delegations, however, involves 
many other factors such as organizational relationships and Federal-State co- 
operative arrangements. The nature of the delegated functions requires, among 
other things, travel for conferences with regional OCDM personnel, State civil 
defense organizations, and groups of individuals in the oil and gas industries. 

(c) Action required.—There is a great need for the examination of, and plan- 
ning to meet, requirements for petroleum and gas under conditions which would 
exist in case of attack on the Nation by an enemy. The problems which would 
face us in the supply of these products and the restoration of facilities damaged 
by use of nuclear weapons must be foreseen and plans made for their solution. 
If we are to avoid chaos and hastily improvised programs, it is essential that there 
be developed clear delineations of jurisdiction and, also, plans for organization 
and procedures which could be activated promptly to solve problems created by 
critical shortages of petroleum or gas in attacked areas. The needs of these 
areas would be immediate and critical; meeting them would require the coopera- 
tive efforts of Federal, State, and local governments and private industry. We 
must be ready to tackle the relief and emergency restoration problems of attacked 
areas With a coordinated effort that will have anticipated major problems of 
supply and distribution. Although some progress toward readiness has resulted 
from initial efforts of the Office of Oil and Gas in carrying on the functions dele- 
gated to it by the Secretary of the Interior, arrangements to meet these situations 
are not yet adequately developed. Much remains to be done. 

The advancement in the destructiveness of nuclear weapons has extended the 
area of potential devastation and damage to sources of supply normally serving 
numerous communities. Thus, a single weapon could affect production, trans- 
portation, and distribution facilities in a broad area, and call for major adjustments 
in the pattern of distribution of petroleum and gas from distant sources in order 
to meet the remaining needs in the damaged fringe zones and evacuation centers 
to devastated target areas. 

Due to limited funds contained in this request, it will be necessary for the Office 
of Oil and Gas to confine its activities to the following field work: 

(a) Continue the program for the selection and training of a national defense 
executive reserve (field) designed to develop a state of readiness on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

(b) Continue to cooperate with certain State and local government agencies in 
the development of their plans. 

(c) Review and update a long-range petroleum study started in the fiscal year 
1959. 

The above request contains funds for two particularly important programs. 
The first, in the amount of $50,000, is for the continuation (review and updating) 
of the long-range petroleum study that was started in 1959. The second is for the 
executive reserve (field) program. The Office of Oil and Gas has devoted con- 
siderable effort to the development of plans for a national defense executive re- 
serve (field) to be composed of personnel presently engaged in the petroleum and 
gas indt&stries and to be ready for activation immediately in the event of a national 
emergency. The objective is to have ready for decentralized operation on a 
regional, State, and local basis in the event of enemy attack, groups of executives 
well acquainted not only with the resources of their respective industries but also 
with the functions which the Office of Oil and Gas would perform under delega- 
tions from the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The authority for this 
reserve is contained in section 710(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and Executive Order 10660. 


8. Minerals mobilization, $311,000 


(a) Nature of program.—The necessity for having adequate supplies of metals, 
minerals, and solid fuels has been amply demonstrated in past emergencies. The 
demand for these supplies after a nuclear attack on this Nation would be of such 
& magnitude as never experienced in our history. At the same time, the avail- 
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ability of minerals and solid fuels for the manufacture of military and civilian 
items will be sharply curtailed. 

In order to prepare to meet and overcome these problems in a postattack 
period, OCDM has assigned the Department of Interior authority and responsj- 
bility to prepare plans and programs to assure that adequate supplies of critica] 
and strategic metals and minerals, and solid fuels will be available to meet 
essential civilian and military requirements during partial or full mobilization, 

(b) Scope of activities——The Office of Minerals Mobilization carries out its 
responsibilities under broad policy guidance from the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization and the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization has five principal areas of responsibility: 

1. In mobilization supply it evaluates the extent to which the domestic minerals, 
metals and solid fuels industries, imports and the Government’s stocks will be 
able to meet anticipated essential civilian and military requirements under 
mobilization conditions. These evaluations serve as one of the main bases for 
periodic or special recommendations to the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization on such matters as Government assist- 
ance, exploration or procurement programs, support of the domestic production 
component of the mobilization base, and management and maintenance of 
Government stocks. 

2. In providing for continuity of industrial production under emergency con- 
ditions; the Office develops standby orders and regulations, prepares programs 
to go into effect in an emergency, provides detailed data and evaluations for use 
in damage assessment, prepares product and facility ratings, and assists industry 
in providing continuity of its production. F 

3. In providing for continuity of Government in event of emergency; the Office 
participates in test alerts, maintains a relocation center in readiness, and recruits 
and trains an executive reserve from the key segments of industry. 

4. The Office plans and directs Federal activities designed to procure, store, 
transport, and distribute adequate supplies of solid fuels to attacked areas and 
reception centers, consistent with the national emergency fuel program. 

5. The Office advises and gives assistance to other offices and agencies in plan- 
ning and implementing programs for protecting and assisting the metals, minerals, 
and solid fuels industries. 

(c) Action required.—The Office of Minerals Mobilization will stress performance 
of the following duties during the fiscal year 1960. 

The emphasis of the Office during the fiscal year 1959 has been placed on 
insuring the adequacy of supply of minerals and metals and of solid fuels in 
periods of national defense emergencies and in recommending plans and programs 
for achieving and maintaining necessary mobilization base levels. The Office 
has also stressed the establishment of a standby and readiness program which 
could be quickly activated in the event of an emergency. 

During fiscal year 1959, there was an increasing demand for special studies, 
evaluations, and recommendations on specific policy and operational problems 
relating to mobilization, including those dealing with high-temperature and 
special-purpose materials, imports and foreign trade, barter and the supplemental 
stockpile, and domestic production and capacity. It is expected that the vol- 
ume of special assignments of this type both in minerals and for solid fuels will 
continue to increase in fiscal year 1960. Several major studies in solid fuels are 
already scheduled. 

On mobilization supply, the workload of the Office is shifting from background 
analysis toward more specific operational problems. Previously, primary empha- 
sis has been on completing the initial comprehensive mobilization base evalua- 
tions for each of the 85 strategic metals, minerals, and solid fuels assigned. 
Having now completed the initial evaluations for virtually all the materials for 
which domestic production may not be able to meet wartime demands, the 
agency is better able to deal with specific policy and operational issues. It now 
is able to give selective and intensive emphasis to those materials which are 
still in short supply and in which the mobilization position is changing rapidly 
because of alterations in requirements, imports, reserves, domestic capacity, and 
substitutes. The Office will make periodic reviews of the mobilization position 
of materials previously found to be in satisfactory supply. 

During fiscal 1960, the Office will continue to assist OCDM in the national 
bomb damage assessment program, providing and keeping current, input data 
for use in computing machines for assessing probable bomb damage to minerals 
and solid fuels facilities in event of attack; and assisting in mobilization planning 
for these items. 
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The Office will step up its program to insure continuity of industry in case of an 
emergency. It will work with industry in. developing preparedness programs, 
particularly in assisting in initiating plant protection programs. It will participate 
jn the Department’s radiological training program by providing instructors to 
teach radiological detection to both industry and Government employees. 

Implementation of the national defense executive program will be emphasized. 
The Office will bend every effort toward the recruitment of qualified reservists 
with a broad industrial background in the minerals and solid fuels field. Training 
programs will be provided for reservists to acquaint them with the Government 
program and to keep them fully abreast of developments which might affect the 
sapacity of the United States to mobilize its resources in an emergency. 

he Department of the Interior has been assigned the responsibility for planning 
and directing Federal activities designed to procure, store, transport, and dis- 
tribute adequate fuel supplies to attacked areas and reception centers, consistent 
with the national security fuels program. The Office of Minerals Mobilization 
was the agency designated to carry out the solid fuels portion of this delegation 
both because this office was already engaged in developing mobilization plans for 
the solid fuels industry in accordance with the delegation received from ODM 
and because emergency planning for solid fuels supplies for civil defense purposes 
is but one phase of the overall plan. It must be integrated with and become a 
cohesive part of the national plan. 

OMM has contracted to make semiannual reports to OCDM on the supply- 
requirements positions of what are known as special property materials. These 
reports will bring up-to-date information prepared for the Special Stockpile 
Advisory Committee in December 1957 consisting of 21 items. 

Technical economic and statistical services.—The Office will continue to serve as 
a principal source of advice and assistance on mobilization matters to the Secretary 
of the Interior and other agencies, particularly: 

(a) OCDM on such matters as supply factors, stockpile goals, management of 
stockpiles, desirable levels of peacetime and emergency production and capacity, 
prices, tariff revision, tax modification and economic incentives; and the probable 
course of technological improvements in min‘ng methods and metallurgy and 
minerals utilization; 

(b) GSA on such matters as the structure of the minerals industries and the 
capability of individual producers; feasibility of new technical processes; problems 
of foreign development and production; and technical factors in procurement and 
stockpile management; 

(c) Agriculture Department on the barter program as it relates to mineral 
procurement, 

(d) State Department on matters affecting foreign minerals supply and inter- 
national trade in minerals as related to U.S. mobilization plans; and 

(e) Department of Defense on minerals supply and substitution. 


Internal relationships 


Although the Secretary has delegated to the Office of Minerals Mobilization the 
responsibility for carrying out the Department’s functions with respect to mobili- 
zation planning for minerals and solid fuels (except minerals exploration) effective 
fulfillment of these responsibilities has required the establishment of special 
organizational and functional relationships within the Department. In order to 
make maximum use of the facilities and technical knowledge and experience of 
the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey, an arrangement has been developed 
whereby these organizations, through formally established channels, prepare the 
detailed analyses, evaluations and forecasts of minerals supply, and alternative 
methods and costs of meeting mobilization requirements on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis. These studies serve as the primary basis for comprehensive 
mobilization base evaluations, consultations with industry and other sources, and 
recommendations to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. In addition 
to these major studies, the specialists of the Bureaus are made available to the 
Office of Minerals Mobilization for technical advice and assistance on the numerous 
special commodity and program studies and evaluations which are within the 
normal responsibilities of the Office of Minerals Mobilization or are assigned to it. 

On a less formal basis, relationships have been developed with the staffs of the 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources to assure policy 
coordination within the Department on mobilization and mineral and solid fuels 
matters. 
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VI. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 




















Page 1958 1959 | 1960 
reference 
1, Expansion, distribution, skill development, and utilization | 
Se ea en Neale cial $30, 215 | $300, 000 
2. Economic measures to insure stability of the labor force------ nse ll cin aniiebinghine anaes 57, 000 
8. Economic statistics in support of policy and operations_--.-- OE hal unaecniawe 12, 535 440, 900 
4. Emergency manpower organization and operations-.----.-- Ro adiMedusnhemsntdudncmen~ 1, 218, 100 
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teen ene iene ien cn bnannndceomwesaneehs enoceencnnrn 85, 000 | 2, 229, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
Department of Labor, estimate, fiscal year 1960, $2,229,000 


General statement 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the Department of Labor, consistent with the national 
plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy direction 
and central program control of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, is 
responsible for preparing national emergency plans and programs covering— 

1. Expansion, distribution, skill development, utilization, and emergency 
management of the labor force. 

2. Economic measures to ensure stability of the labor force. 

8. Economic-advisory services required for emergency manpower oper- 
ations and policy formulation. 

4. Organization plans and administrative methods for ensuring opera- 
tional capability during an emergency. 

5. Measures for maintaining effective labor-management relations during 
an emergency. 

The Department of Labor’s program is predicated on the need to develop, 
as quickly as possible, an acceptable capability at all levels of Government to 
meet manpower problems in the postattack period. The proposed program for 
fiscal year 1960, therefore, gives greatest emphasis to preattack planning for 
postattack situations, of the kind indicated by Operation Alert 1958 in which 
an overall manpower deficit of 25 percent had to be met even after assuming 
extraordinary expansion of the labor force. 

In previous years the Department has been severely limited by lack of funds 
for completing adequate plans for emergency manpower operations. As a result, 
fiscal year 1960 will require initiation of a substantial program at the national 
level for developmental purposes as well as for the beginning of a coordinated 
program for readiness at the State levels. One-half of the budget requested for 
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emergency planning by the Department of Labor is for use by the State employ- 
ment security agencies. These are the agencies which will have the actual 
operating responsibility of the emergency manpower program in the field. Funds 
requested in this budget will provide these agencies, for the first time, with 
specific sums for defense readiness programs. 


PROGRAM ORJECTIVE 


1.. Expansion, distribution, skill development, and utilization of the 
labor force______-_- awl és _... $300, 000 


(a) Identification of skills essential to civil defense and mobilization pur poses ($61,500) 
(1) Need for program.—The manpower agency is responsible for determining 
manpower needs in a postattack period and for the recruitment of workers in 
survival and other essential activities. It must also plan jointly with the civil 
defense organization, in anticipation of an attack, for the numbers and kinds of 
manpower which will be needed by the civil defense agency in an emergency. 

(2) Action required.—A standardized system of identifying essential civil 
defense skills will be developed. With such a classification system, the employ- 
ment service will be able to insure effective placements of workers in civil defense 
jobs, to identify skills available in one community and needed in another, and to 
evaluate effectively, in occupational terms, preattack labor supplies in relation to 
civil defense and mobilization requirements. 

The Department will develop with the operations staff of OCD™M standardized 
mission statements for State and local civil defense services, as well as model 
organizations and staffing patterns for these services. Much of this activity will 
be performed through State employment security agency facilities. These agencies, 
with regional office assistance, will help test and install the system in a number of 
States, on a pilot basis. 


(b) Expansion and utilization of the labor force ($80,700) 

(1) Need for program.—Special studies involving a massive attack on the 
United States, such as assumed in recent Operation Alert exercises, clearly 
indicate that in an emergency the surviving labor force must be augmented by 
large numbers of individuals normally not in the labor force if the Nation is to 
survive and recover. 

(2) Action required.—Revised guidelines recently completed for expansion and 
utilization of the labor force must be translated into a series of State and com- 
munity action programs including liaison with public and private groups whose 
help will be needed to accomplish the proposed expansion measures. The Depart- 
ment will conduct a special project for estimating and making the best use of 
personne! in nonurban areas which are less likely to be targets in an actual attack. 
The Department also plans a pilot program—prior to an emergency—of training 
workers within industrial organizations and other units to perform specific civil 
defense tasks which are related to their regular duties or can be adapted to fit into 
the team concept of their normal peacetime operations. This project will provide 
instructions to State employment security agencies for working with local civil 
defense organizations in installing the plan and providing advice regarding its 
operations. 


(c) Skill development ($68,100) 


(1) Need for program.—As studies reveal skill shortages in a mobilization or 
ostattack economy, effective plans must be ready for meeting skill deficits. 
lans for postattack acceleration of training programs are essential for the max- 
imization of the limited postattack manpower resources. 

(2) Action required—The Department will initiate a program for identifying 
training facilities, public and private, including physical equipment and profes- 
sional training personnel needed for upgrading of workers’ skills. Efforts will be 
made to identify specific training facilities and personnel to be assigned specific 
training tasks in the postattack period. Training officials in industry will be 
encouraged to develop training programs for accelerated use in an emergency. 
Techniques will be developed for utilizing workers at their highest skill potential 
in an emergency through upgrading, conversion training, and matching skills 
from one trade or occupation to another. 


(d) Allocation and distribution ($61,500) 

(1) Need for program.—State and local employment service offices must have 
effective procedures and guidelines for channeling and distributing the limited 
surviving labor force to the most urgent needs, as determined by the civil defense 
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and mobilization officials who have responsibility for directing survival, restora- 
tion, and recovery programs. 

(2) Action required.—Techniques will be developed to guide State employment 
security agencies in translating production urgencies into manpower priorities 
and in channeling labor supply in accordance with them. Programs will be 
established for conserving manpower for essential purposes, and diverting man- 
power from less essential uses, by such manpower management measures as may 
be necessary. These plans will be placed in offices of State employment security 
agencies ready for emergency use. Plans must also be developed, in cooperation 
with OCDM, for the application of other manpower management measures 
authorized in classified mobilization plans. Such plans will not be made available 
to non-Federal personnel until proper authorities determine that such action is 
essential for accomplishing assigned missions. 

(e) Employment security coordination ($28,200) 

(1) Need for activity Emergency planning and operational readiness programs 
of the 54 State employment security jurisdictions and their 1,800 local offices 
must be coordinated with the planning and developmental activities of the 
Department. 

(2) Action required.—The work of the individual specialists within the Depart- 
ment preparing material for use of State employment security agencies and their 
local offices will be coordinated and integrated into a consistent set of programs 
and operating instructions. Developmental and program reports of the State 
employment security agencies will be summarized and evaluated for use in ad- 
vising the Department on need for program revision and implementation. Man- 
power elements of survival plans of State and local governments will be reviewed 
for consistency with the national plan and appropriate guidance will be given to 
the States. 


2. Economic measures to insure stability of the labor force... ______ 557, 000 


This comprehensive program should include provisions for wage and salary 
stabilization, worker incentives, income maintenance, reemployment rights, 
death and disability benefits and, specifically for authorized civil defense workers, 
methods of wage and salary compensation. In fiscal year 1960, funds are re- 
quested for only wage and salary stabilization. 

(a) Need for program.—Federal plans provide for stabilization of wages and 
salaries as one of the first Government orders in the event of an emergency. 

(b) Action required.—Limited funds will be directed toward planning the out- 
lines of a ready-to-operate wage stabilization program and a training program 
that will provide the major tools, procedures, and materials needed to make the 
wage stabilization plan operational at the local level in a minimum period of time 
after the ‘‘freeze’’ order is issued. Broad policies will be developed in terms of 
the type and nature of the probable stabilization program, including coverage, 
jurisdiction, and application. Stabilization policies consistent with the economic 
assumptions of the anticipated emergency will be outlined for stabilization stand- 
ards to be used for adjusting wages and salaries. Appeals procedures will be con- 
sidered and specific proposals will be drafted. 


3. Economic statistics in support of policy and operations_._..-...-- 3440, 900 


The effectiveness of the manpower operations will depend on the quality and 
speed with which the factors affecting the availability of manpower and the de- 
mands for manpower can be summarized and analyzed for decision making pur- 
poses. An effective economic statistics program will be the basis for an orderly 
and rational identification of probable imbalances, in terms of manpower, and 
will permit better preattack planning. 

Only a start can be made in fiscal year 1960 on the comprehensive statistical 
programs required to answer the needs resulting from a massive attack on the 
United States, as indicated by recent special interdepartmental studies including 
recent operation alert exercises. 

(a) Manpower resources ($170,000) 

(1) Need for program.—Policymaking bodies at all geographic levels do not have 
adequate information they would need for estimation of the postattack labor 
force by age, sex, occupation, and industry. 

(2) Action required.—Necessary manpower data must be accumulated and sum- 
marized to permit the development of estimates of the surviving postattack labor 
force, at national, regional, State, and metropolitan area levels, based on pre- 
attack labor force and population data. Occupational and other manpower data 
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will be arranged in a form for use by the electronic computer facilities of the 
National Damage Assessment Center and for regionally placed electronic com- 
puters, when installed. Updated information on occupational patterns will be 
required for the immediate postattack period or for mobilization purposes. In 
the first year of a continuing program, information will be obtained for the indus- 
tries in Which occupations most important in a postattack situation are employed. 
(b) Manpower requirements ($180,000) 

(1) Need for program.—Operation Alert 1958 and special interdepartmental 
studies have clearly emphasized the need for practical techniques for determining 
quickly manpower requirements in order to evaluate the adequacy of available 
manpower resources. Without such an evaluation, the development of feasible 
programs for survival, restoration, and recovery in a postattack period cannot 
proceed in an orderly and rational manner. 

(2) Action required.—Basic data to be accumulated will permit estimation of 
manpower required in the production of items deemed most essential for survival, 
followed by an analysis of the labor required in the activities which support their 
production. Labor required by these supporting activities, sometimes called 
indirect labor, may be more critical than the direct labor requirements in the 
postattack period. Estimates will be developed for labor required for the con- 
steuction of shelter for the surviving population, and the decontamination and 
restoration of transportation, communication, and essential production facilities 
after an attack. Factors will be prepared for use in adjusting estimates of labor 
requirements to reflect losses in individual and industrial efficiency resulting from 
a massive attack. 

In the first year of this program, priority will be given to the preparation of esti- 
mates of direct and indirect manpower required to produce a list of items deemed 
most essential for survival and to perform the more important survival activities 
such as decontamination and restoration of physical facilities. A study will be 
initiated for the estimation of factors that will permit the adjustment of labor 
requirements so as to reflect losses in individual efficiency and industrial disloca- 
tion in the postattack period. The estimates will be prepared for use on a regional 
basis in comparison with regional manpower resources. Basic statistical materials 
and guides for their use will be provided to regional centers where the data will 
be stockpiled. 


(c) Postattack reporting system ($58,200) 

(1) Need for program.—In the event of an emergency, surviving communities 
must have the capability of determining their manpower resources and the demand 
for these resources. Such information must be forwarded in usable form to higher 
geographic echelons, including the regional and national office of the Department 
of Labor to permit intelligent and comprehensive planning for the optimum 
utilization of manpower resources. The postattack reporting system must be 
made responsive to the variations of local circumstances and operating needs in 
the postattack period. 

(2) Action required.—A postattack reporting svstem will be established to 
insure the capability of the local public employment offices (1) to perform adequate 
evaluation of surviving manpower, and (2) to report such information in prope 
form for use by the National Damage Assessment Center and regional computers, 
wherever available, and to other appropriate governmental agencies. <A variety 
of instructions wil! be required to permit meaningful reporting by attacked and 
nonattacked areas and for different periods of restoration of the economy. Fur- 
ther study will be made for improving hand- and machine-computed estimates of 
manpower losses in the event of an attack on the United States through use of 
local public employment office information reported to the Department of Labor. 
Local employment offices will be issued instructions for preparing labor market 
reports, including manpower supply and requirements, that will facilitate orderly 
and efficient channeling of workers to places of need. The development of post- 
attack reporting procedures and improvement of damage assessment techniques 
will be on a pilot basis in fiscal vear 1960. 

(d) Stabilization statistics ($32,700) 

(1) Need for program.—A postattack stabilization program will depend on local 
action. For the program to be effective, local communities must have practical 
instructions and guidelines for applying stabilization regulations. 

(2) Action required.—Guidelines for implementing postattack wage stabiliza- 
tion programs and policies will be prepared for possible use at the local level, 
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where such programs may have to be instituted, on a locality-by-locality basis. 
These guidelines will include means for determining prevailing wage rates w henever 
a wave freeze is ordered. 
4. Emergency manpower organization and operations, $1,218,100 

(a) Need for program.—In the event of an attack, local, State, and Nationa] 
Government manpower authorities must be able to install an organizational struc. 
ture adequate to meet the emergency. There is therefore need for a series of plans 
for organizational structures, operating arrangements, and program modifications 
suited to a variety of emergency situations. 


(b) Action required.— 


(1) National activity ($20,000): Organization concepts will be refined to meet 
a massive attack on the United States. Training programs will inform the Depart- 
ment’s staff members at all levels of their emergency assignments. Training ma- 
terials will be drafted for ultimate use by State employment security agencies to 
inform their employees of their mobilization and postattack responsibilities. 
Current administrative guidelines to the State agencies will be brought up to date 
and expanded to provide specific procedural recommendations regarding post- 
attack fiscal, administrative, and personnel activities. 

(2) Regional activity ($80,000): Coordination of departmental manpower 
programs and operations with those of the OCDM regional offices and of the State 
and local civil defense authorities will be achieved through the assignment of 
defense manpower representative of the Department to serve at each of the 
OCDM regional headquarters offices. 

(3) State activity ($1,118,100): Funds will be assigned to each State agency 
for an emergency manpower readiness unit that will translate the nationally 
prepared guidelines, in all aspects of manpower program activity, into specific 
operational procedures and methods for use at the local level. 

Each State unit will also be responsible for developing the necessary arrange- 
ments with its State civil defense coordinating authority for postattack operations, 
and with other agencies concerned with the availability and recruitment of man- 
power (civilian and military). The unit will be responsible for completing arrange- 
ments with labor and management groups to facilitate prompt selection of their 
representatives to serve on area labor-management committees. The unit will 
also work on defense readiness plans including the selection and preparation of 
alternate locations from which employment service activities could be carried 
out in an emergency, arrangements for emergency chains of command, and 
arrangements for the preservation of essential records. These and other mobiliza- 
tion and defense preparedness arrangements, in all areas of employment security 
activity, will be documented, in cooperation with State civil defense coordinating 
authorities, in up-to-date blueprints for the mobilization and postattack survival 
operations of the manpower agencies in the States. 


5. Labor-management relations during an emergency________--_-_---- $50,000 


(a) Need for program.—In the event of an emergency, maximum output will 
depend upon effective labor-management relations. Plans must be developed to 
insure policies that will encourage harmonious relationships and minimize labor- 
management conflicts. 

(b) Action required.—Organizational and operational plans will be developed 
for overall labor disputes activity, including the role of the Federal Mediation 
and Counciliation Service. The plans include decentralization of the handling of 
labor disputes through the preparation of manuals for use by local and State 
personnel responsible for solving such problems, whenever communication with 
Washington and the field offices is not possible; preparation of a manual to assist 
those engaged in mediating labor disputes involving grievances at all levels; and 
the coordination of plans being made by State departments of labor with staffs 
exercising mediation functions. Plans will also be made for utilizing the field 
staff of the FMCS for training those who may be involved in settling disputes. 


$163, 000 


(a) Need for activity—The proposed civil defense and mobilization program 
for the Department of Labor for fiscal year 1960 will require top-level direction 
and coordination within the Department, as well as coordination with OCDM 
and other agencies of Government. They will also require an expansion of the 
supporting staff facilities. 

(b) Action required.—Within the Department, activities assigned to the Bureaus 
and to their field offices must be guided and controlled in accordance with overall 
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plans being developed by OCDM and at the direction of the Secretary of Labor. 
The emergency chain of command now in effect will be reexamined to judge its 
adequacy for meeting a variety of emergency operating situations. New organ- 
jzational patterns must be formulated and tested. Continuity of government 
must be insured through constant supervision of improvements to be made in 
physical facilities. The Department must provide its headquarters and field 
personnel with adequate training in radiological and other self-protect ion measures 
in the event of a nuclear attack on the United States. Effective coordination 
must be maintained between the Department and OCDM, in the development 
of permanent plans as well as in the planning of special exercises. Similar high 
level coordination is required between the Department and other departments 
and agencies with which the Department must complete interagency understand- 
ings affecting availability and utilization of manpower. — These departments and 
agencies include the Selective Service System, Civil Service Commission, National 
Science Foundation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The executive reserve program of the Department will add 40 Reservists, each 
one capable of handling any one of several responsible assignments within a 
major program area as may be required. ; : 

Proper administrative and budget guidance will be required to provide adequate 
program review and accounting control. A system of program and financial 
accountability must be established. Security checks will have to be made for 
about 45 employees, including those added to the executive reserve roster. 


VII. GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 
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1 Obligations of $237,600 for fiscal year 1958 and $760,000 for fiscal year 1959 are reflected in appropriations 
of General Services Administration. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
General Services Administration, estimate fiscal year 1960, $760,000 


General statement 


In accordance with ODM program memorandum X-13 dated April 10, 1957, 
the General Services Administration was directed to provide technical leader- 
ship in the provision of communications, nationwide, which would serve the 
Government’s relocation sites in the field. 

In seeking to comply with this directive, GSA devised an emergency com- 
munication program that would provide the integrated and economical capabil- 
ity necessary for accommodating the emergency communication requirements 
of the civilian activities of Government, utilizing existing GSA facilities and 
trained operating staffs established for accommodating normal communication 
requirements. 

Under phases I and II of the program which were initiated in fiscal year 
1958, there has been established an alternate eastern switching center to replace 
the normal Washington center. In addition, 11 relocated relay centers have 
been established in nontarget locations in the areas of major cities. These relay 
centers are arranged to be connected to the system circuits in such manner as 
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to be able, in emergency, to perform the functions of the normal system stations 
located in the target cities. 


The following city areas were provided with relocated relay facilities in 1958: 


Boston Minneapolis 

New York Kansas City-St. Louis 
Washington (E.S.C.) Dallas-Fort Worth 

Atlanta New Orleans 

Cincinnati San Francisco-Los Angeles 
Chicago Seattle-Portland 


Under phase III of the program which is to be completed in fiscal year 
1959, circuits and equipment are being installed to connect various Government 
agency relocation sites in each city area to the respective relocated relay 
station, assuring communication capability between agency field offices and their 
headquarters. In addition, the relocated relay stations will be improved and 
increased in capacity and the circuits and facilities constituting the backbone 
of the system will be improved and diversified to assure survival capability. 

Facilities for the following additional cities and distribution facilities for 
these and the above cities will be provided in 1959: Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Denver. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 


1. Emergency communications program, $760,000.—The funds requested by 
GSA in fiscal year 1960 are required for completion of their initial program for 
providing emergency communications in support of the nonmilitary Federal Goy- 
ernment. The funds requested are to (1) provide the recurring costs for facili- 
ties installed for this program during fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and (2) provide 
for the maintenance staffing. 

Listed below is a breakdown of the fiscal year program costs: 














Recurring | Nonrecurring 
Annual cost of relocated relay centers........................._.-....._.. ae ND SB iviciciccccee 
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During normal times, the agencies are located in the target city and therefore 
must have their normal everyday telegraph service. Consequently, the normal 
city operation must be maintained, rendering the same services as though the 
relocated station did not exist. 

The communications functions performed at the normal city stations at present 
include: 

1. Preparation and transmission of originating traffic. 

Receipt and processing of incoming traffic. 
Delivery of incoming traffic by— 

(a) Messenger. 

(b) Telephone. 

(c) TWX. 

(d) Western Union refile. 

4. Minor relay operations. 

5. Accounting operations. 

6. Necessary service operations, files, etc. 

Under the appropriation requested, an average of only one person would be 
assigned to each B station. Their functions in normal times will consist of relay- 
ing traffic to the city station, supplementing the normal system circuits. They 
will also be responsible for the periodic testing and exercising of the agency reloca- 
tion site circuits and equipment. Upon the occurrence of an emergency or im- 
pending attack condition, they would immediately be available to handle emer- 
gency traffic to and from agency relocation sites and headquarters. The city 
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station operating staff, under attack condition, is as a first assumption considered 
lost. Any who successfully reach the B station will provide the nucleus for an 
energency staff. No provision is included in this budget for further reinforcement 
which will be necessary upon occurrence of an attack. 

If a communications capability upon which agencies are depending is to be 
available upon the loss of capability in target cities, maintenance staffing of both 
the B stations and the parent city stations would be essential. The B sites are 
at locations secure from probable damage and will serve the communication needs 
of the relocation sites of the Government departments and agencies on a nation- 
wide basis. 

It is important that this highly productive program continue. In the event 
of attack, the nonmilitary segments of Government must immediately prosecute 
the task of restoring order, mobilizing industrial and productive resources, allo- 
cating raw materials and finished products, and generally managing the industrial 
life of the country to support military action. Good communications are essential 
to and an indispensable part of the Government’s plan to protect this Nation in 
the event of an all-out attack. 

If GSA is not allowed these funds, the emergency communications capability 
achieved to date will be lost, since the system is leased and failure to obtain funds 
would preclude its continuation. 


VII. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 
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*Obligations of $12,036 for fiscal year 1958 and $12,899 for fiscal year 1959 for these activities are reflected in 
appropriations of the Post Office Department. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
Post Office Department, estimate, fiscal year 1960, $177,000 


General statement 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the Post Office Department shall, consistent with the 
national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy 
direction and central program control by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, prepare national emergency plans and programs for— 

1. The utilization of post office facilities, equipment, and manpower during 
local survival operations ; 
2. Assistance in emergency registration and locator systems. 

These plans and programs are designed to develop a state of readiness in these 
areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency including attack on the 
United States. 

The Post Office Department with branches extending into virtually every com- 
munity in the Nation is a logical choice for the organization and putting into 
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operation of a system of registration for locating displaced persons. An efficient 
system for relocating displaced persons and reuniting separated families will 
serve the vital purposes of relieving anxiety and maintaining the morale of 9 
nation under attack. 


Program objectives 


Headquarters Program Planning, $21,000.—These funds will provide for the 
implementation of the following programs at the national level: 

1. Preparation for publication of a technical manual, jointly by the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and the Post Office Department, for training and 
guidance of postal employees and local welfare personnel in civil defense regis- 
tration and information and related postal services, defining procedures which 
are interdependent in emergency welfare services. 

2. Development and coordination of a field training program for postal 
employees which will enable them to attain a state of readiness in central 
postal directory operations and in supporting emergency registration and related 
welfare activities for reunion of families separated as a result of an attack on 
the United States. 

8. A nationwide program for the collection and reporting of data relating 
to the types of resources for which the Post Office Department has primary 
responsibility. 

4. Institution of procedures, to be determined jointly by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Post Office Department, for the procurement, transportation, storage, 
and distribution of emergency change of address (postal locator) cards and 
safety notification cards, and the postattack handling of these forms. 

Field training program, $156,000.—These funds will provide for the develop- 
ment, coordination, and implementation of field training, programs, courses, 
and activities within the 15 postal regions and are designed to instruct local 
postal employees in— 

1. Civil defense registration and information objectives and procedures 
as they are related to the postal services. 

2. Establishment and maintenance of emergency locator files and opera- 
tion of the central postal directories to be activated in the postattack 
period. 

3. Methods for providing support and assistance to local emergency wel- 
fare activities concerned with answering inquiries about displaced persons 
and reuniting families. 

4. Intended usage and handling of locator cards and other basic forms 
relating to the civil defense registration and information program. 

5. Promoting cooperative emergency assistance between civil defense wel- 

fare organizations and post office employees in an attack disaster situation. 


IX. FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 
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Recapitulation of estimates by objects 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
Federal Aviation Agency, estimate, Fiscal Year 1960, $125,000 
General statement 


The Federal Aviation Agency is assigned responsibility for preparing national 
emergency plans and programs and furnishing guidance on disaster prepared- 
ness in air transportation. These plans and programs will be designed to de 
velop a state of readiness adequate for all degrees of national emergency, 
including attack on the United States. 

The FAA must, to the maximum possible extent, provide for the continuing 
availability of civil airports, repair stations, and other civil aviation facilities 
in support of military requirements, civil defense, and aircraft movements neces- 
sary for survival and rehabilitation. In a preattack period, this includes neces- 
sary preparations for reducing the vulnerability of civil aviation facilities to 
the effects of nuclear attack. In an immediate postattack period, this responsi- 
bility includes the assessment of remaining civil aviation resources and facil- 
ities, restoration or replacement of essential damaged facilities, and plans for 
effective use of such facilities. 

During a postattack period, when the radiological hazard would be greatest 
and most widespread, it would be critically important to maintain maximum 
effectiveness in facilitating the flow of civil air traffic required for relief and 
rescue missions. The effectiveness of air transportation would be a key factor 
in the Nation’s survival and rehabilitation after attack, because surface trans- 
portation systems would be much more severely disrupted by the physical and 
radiological effects of an attack than air transportation systems. The ex- 
peditious and timely movement by air of such basic essentials as blood, food, 
and water may determine the survival of large numbers of our citizens. 

A large-scale nuclear attack on the continental United States would un- 
doubtedly create a completely revised set of air transport requirements. 
Devastated metropolitan areas and the relocation of large segments of the 
population would raise air transport requirements in new and somewhat un- 
predictable places, while at the same time the need for air transport services 
to some existing traffic hubs would have disappeared. To utilize the available 
facilities to maximum advantage for assistance and rescue missions and the 
continuing essential air transport service needed for survival and reconstruc- 
tion, requires the competent assessment on a national basis of air transport 
capabilities. 

Typical wartime problems the Federal Aviation Agency must be prepared 
to resolve include: (1) determination of the extent to which civil landing 
areas have been damaged and their operational utility impaired; (2) correla- 
tion of surviving capability with the new or evolving pattern of air transport 
requirements; (3) determination by location of the type of air transport 
service that landing areas remaining usable after attack can accommodate under 
VFR (visual flight rules) and IFR (instrument flight rules) conditions in day- 
time and at night; and (4) identification of operationally satisfactory alter- 
nates for all-weather service and the designation for use for essential civil air 
operations. 

Evaluation and maintenance of airlift capability involves similar problems 
with respect to aircraft use. The damage to a target area may be so severe as 
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to prevent air transport aircraft from using large airports near the area. 
However, there exist many smaller airports or suitable landing areas that may 
be operationally satisfactory for use by light aircraft, thus permitting the air. 
lift of essential supplies and personnel (medical, food, etc.) into the stricken 
area until larger airports can be restored to operational use. 

The availability of aircraft repair and maintenance facilities after an attack 
occurs is a primary factor in determining what air operations can be con- 
ducted and sustained effectively, whether under civil or military control. This 
requires the FAA to develop a wartime capability for determining reliably: (1) 
the number and type of aircraft available; (2) their load-carrying (passenger 
and cargo) capacity, operating limitation and landing area requirements; (3) 
the available landing areas and their operational limitations; and (4) the 
location and type of available repair services for aircraft. 

To insure the maximum possible availability of civil aviation resources after 
an attack on the United States requires that appropriate preattack measures 
be taken to reduce the vulnerability of civil aviation facilities and to minimize 
the effects of damage to such facilities arising from nuclear attack. This in- 
volves the development of plans, procedures, and standards covering: (1) 
protective actions to be taken by the management of civil aviation facilities 
prior to a national emergency, (2) the survival actions to be taken during and 
immediately following an attack, and (3) recovery actions to be taken during 
the postattack restoration and rehabilitation period. 

Information on the actions required may be disseminated to approximately 
3,300 airports, 250 air carrier operating and maintenance headquarters, 580 
repair stations, 2,2 air agencies and air-taxi operations bases, and 1,200 
non-Federal civil aviation communications stations and dispatching centers. 


Program objectives 


The estimate of $125,000 requested for the civil aviation defense functions 
will provide for carrying out during fiscal year 1960 assigned responsibilities 
of the following nature: 

1. Providing technical guidance to the aviation industry for the protection of 
essential civil aviation operating facilities against the hazards of nuclear 
attack and for reducing the vulnerability of essential civil aviation facilities. 
against attack. 

2. Providing technical guidance to States, counties, municipalities, and others. 
engaged in the operation of public airports suitable for use in the event of 
national emergency on measures to reduce vulnerability to damage and develop- 
ing plans for the direction of Federal activities with respect to the emergency 
clearance and restoration of essential civil airports and landing facilities in 
damaged area. 

3. Developing plans, procedures, and technical standards to insure the maxi- 
mum utilization of repair stations and other civil aviation facilities required 
for the support of essential aircraft movements. 

4. Maintaining liaison with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization at 
the national and regional level to insure coordinated dissemination of non- 
military defense information to the owners and managers of the civil aviation 
facilities. 

5. Developing plans, procedures, and technical standards for the application 
of Defense Mobilization Order I-19 and the national shelter policy to the 
Nation’s civil airport facilities. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
“For expenses necessary for the design, construction and equipment of @ 
protected regional facility for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
$2,700,000 to remain available until expended. 


“(50 U.S.C. App. 2251-2297). Supplemental estimate 1960, $2,700,000.” 
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CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Program and financing 





Presently Revised 
available, estimate, Increase 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1960 
Program by activities: Construction of underground control 
ache ar cede ar ana en nea ge rda uae $2, 700, 000 $2, 700, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ------- Jenn nan-o-n~-- | 2, 700, 000 2, 700, 000 
Object classification: 07 Services performed by other agencies_-_}-._...-.------ 2, 700, 000 2, 700, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
Construction of underground control center, $2,700,000 


General statement 


After Operational Alert 1958, it was the unanimous recommendation of the 
Seminar Group on Operational Readiness that the capability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to operate at the regional level under emergency conditions must be 
strengthened. The direct effect of attack, as well as fallout, could divide the 
Nation into an unpredictable number of “islands of survival.” Planning and 
analysis to date make it clear that decentralized Federal guidance and control 
will be necessary under attack emergency. Well-protected regional operational 
sites will provide the basis for this decentralized Federal guidance, control, and 
leadership. 


Summary of requirements. 


Surveys conducted thus far indicate that the best locations for the protected 
centers are probably in the general areas of the present eight regional offices of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. However, the specific location of 
these centers will be determined by such factors as the vulnerability of the area, 
availability Of communications, transportation, other support facilities, and the 
location of other Federal agencies. 

Each regional control center will serve as a subordinate or alternate command 
headquarters. Any one of them might be required to operate independently, or 
even to direct the total Federal recovery effort. Therefore, the existence of 
eight protected control centers will add flexibility to national leadership by 
making a protected point of operation accessible and available to the President, 
Cabinet officers, the Director of OCDM, appropriate representatives from the 
departments and other agencies no matter where within the United States they 
might be. The provision of eight protected centers means that key Government 
officials, while in this country, will never be more than about 750 miles from such 
acenter. The shortening of probable warning time makes the ready accessibility 
of a protected control center of highest importance. 

The proposed centers for the regional civil defense and defense mobilization 
activities of government are for use in day-to-day operations as well as in an 
emergency. They will be the basis for OCDM every day regional operations. 

Regional directors of OCDM or their successors in an attack emergency will 
coordinate and, in appropriate circumstances, direct the civil defense and 
defense mobilization activities of the Federal agency field establishment within 
their regions. The centers will also house designated numbers of other agency 
personnel, including executive reservists, and limited numbers of personnel 
who before an emergency would perform liaison with their own regional 
headquarters and assist the OCDM regional directors in the coordination of 
the overall regional program. In an emergency, if other agencies are unable 
to operate at their regular or alternate sites—and contact with national head- 
quarters has been disrupted—agency liaison representatives at the OCDM 
regional control centers will assist the OCDM regional directors in making 
necessary decisions and will be prepared to take actions, as may be indicated 
and are feasible, with respect to their own agencies’ functions. 
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Planning for these facilities has been related to the requirement for 500 
personnel under emergency conditions. This figure was developed from the 
field experience of OCDM regional directors in day-to-day operations and in 
exercises, particularly Operation Alert. In addition, the number of other 
agency personnel as listed on page 5 have been furnished by each agency on 
the basis of numbers required to carry out their functions at the regional 
centers. 

Each regional center will be designed to provide adequate protection from 
radiation and have 30 pounds per square inch of blast protection with an effec. 
tive filter system. The filter system will protect not only against the radio- 
logical hazard but also biological and chemical hazards. Communications wi}] 
be installed with the necessary backup system connecting the site with the 
classified location (OCDM), with operational headquarters (OCDM), with 
States within the regions, and with regional Federal agency facilities—norma]l 
and emergency. Design criteria have been prepared for protective features, 
operational and equipment requirements, and the functional layout. These 
basic criteria are reflected in exhibits included in this request. (See pp. 7, 8 9, 
and 10.) 


Detailed requirement 


This supplemental request finances the construction of the first protected 
regional control center. It is proposed that this center be located near Denton, 
T'ex., the city which houses the regional office for OCDM region 5. 

Engineers of the General Services Administration and the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization have developed a preliminary cost estimate of $2,700,000 
for this facility. These funds will provide the structure, including the facili- 
ties and equipment for heating, lighting, air conditioning, and an elevator. 
Also included are auxiliary power and water supplies. 

The structure will be about 140 feet by 160 feet. It will have two small struc- 
tures above ground and two levels underground. It will provide 30 pounds per 
square inch blast protection and will incorporate a filter system against radio- 
active particles and biological and chemical agents. The upper level includes 
the operations room, communications center, decontamination chamber and 
office space for use in an emergency or in day-to-day operations. The lower 
level contains the emergency sleeping areas, much of the mechanical equipment 
and additional office space. 

Design criteria for this facility will provide capacity space for 300 other agency 
personnel and 200 OCDM personnel. The staffing pattern for this regional con- 
itrol center is given below. 


(a) 


(b) 


Cor 
istr 
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Stafing pattern for proposed control center 


(a) Other Federal agencies— Total 
(1) Professional : emergency 
I ence etcetera ieee alinhigiammeinen in tinageiatintigsin 10 
Bioenie Fiery CO a ssc cetttlisciwie eseicinien ete 2 
Covil: Beryl Com as dicen anmenidinecete 2 
cana ences thie ny Ue santa fsein raat 14 
5 siete db eden ne Dhieencerninieir remnants 3 
TO) A Va oie 2 


Federal.Communications Commission 
Wedors: Tam, obese ei mtn 


We a nn iene 4 
General Services Administration 


ia le + 
Health. Baurcetion. ane’ Weisere—. i.e 23 
Housing and Home Finance Agency__------_-_---------_- 4 
FE i a ae care earn nid ee rene inner 22 
Interstate Commerce Commission.__......-_._-____._-._ 4 
i a a a ahead lade retin tenes arate ce iin abscisic 2 
a cr a acide ices abe Senianiepiimisaieie 10 
PN A ile teeintiiowe 3 
Re aE ah cdi ie reise 4 
I ar ap ala sm eg are memenevesttniedenintines 8 
\ Bi ee ee 12 
Total professional-Government_________._..___________ 136 
Tm cerca 8 
Total professional-Government and Red Cross___-_____~_ 144 
Oh id bree enaniniiogkonranmnieee 45 
| a encase tbikpthtiien een inimpaiatenilicien sachansineinitiing nie chalpatinigentiinte usar oT 
, I a kenmore 74 
Total, other agencies, Government and Red Cross__________~_ 300 
(b) OCDM: 
Ca ~ a 8 i See oe 100 
(2) Reservists and State CD representatives__._..._._._..._.___.____ 100 
TI ssc ns as elegance lace oe tea ee ci 200 
Raina ass nce sagen <select an cle a ccs SE 500 


Construction of this center will be handled through the General Services Admin- 
istration which will be requested to award a contract for this facility. 
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TYPICAL CROSS SECTION 





OCDM REGIONAL CONTROL CENTER 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I am Lewis E. Berry, Assistant Direc. 
tor for Plans and Operations. I am here in the absence of Governor 
Hoegh, the Director. I would like to present this statement. 

We would like to discuss the supplemental appropriations we have 
requested for 1960 to strengthen the Nation’s nonmilitary defense 
program. 

Two separate appropriations are involved. First, under the reg- 
ular OCDM appropriation, “Salaries and expenses,” we have requested 
$12 million to finance civil and defense mobilization functions assigned 
to other Federal agencies. 

Second, under a new appropriation, “Construction of facilities,” 
we have asked for $2.7 million to finance the construction of one 
regional underground control center. 

The House has denied funds for both purposes. The amendments 
we propose to the House bill have been submitted separately to the 
committee, with detailed justifications for each. We request that 
they be inserted in the record of today’s hearings. 

Chairman Hayprn. That will be done. 

(The amendments referred to appear on p. 149.) 


Functions ASSIGNED TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Berry. Now, I would like to present at this time certain addi- 
tional reasons for the full restoration of these funds, and to stress the 
effect of the House reductions on the going programs, as well as the 
new programs which we are proposing. 

Let me discuss first the request for funds to finance civil defense and 
defense mobilization functions assigned to other Federal agencies. 

The action by the House on this item not only eliminated proposed 
acceleration in nonmilitary defense activities in fiscal year 1960, but 
also eliminated programs of a recurring nature which have been under- 
way for a number of years. 

In fiscal year 1959, for example, $3,424,964 was appropriated for the 
continuing programs of these Federal agencies. 

In 1960 the cost of continuing these established programs is 
$3,650,799, excluding new programs. In the main, the funds are for 
defense mobilization functions of Federal agencies. 

The agencies and programs affected follow: 


I. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


In fiscal year 1959 the going program was_-___________-__----_--- $2, 031, 515 
aes a nS I es e.g cc wwccsccuce 81, 485 


So in order to sustain the going program in this Department it 
I TIS le ae in tre rece inant s 2, 113, 000 
These going programs, all of which are necessary, provide for: 
1. Office of the Secretary, $20,000. 
Staff assistance to the emergency planning coordinator. 
2. Defense Air Transportation Administration, $96,000. 
Development of plans for allocating civilian aircraft to the military 
in time of war or national emergency. 
3. Business and Defense Administration, $1,700,000. 
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Exercise of responsibility in respect to maximum utilization of the 
industrial resources of the Nation to meet any type of emergency. 
This included development of a material system which helps insure 
the prompt delivery of DOD and AEC materials on sche dule. Under 
the system, super priority may be assigned to production and con- 
struction in connection with the IRBM, ie BM, and satellite programs. 

4. Weather Bureau, $297,000. 

Preparation and dissemination of ‘fallout forecasts’’ for the entire 
Nation and provision of meteorological consultant services to 


OCDM and its regional offices. 


II. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


In fiscal year 1959 the going program was $80,000, and an additional 
cost of $58,100, and required to sustain the going programs was 
$138,100. 

These funds provide a staff of 11 positions to carry our defense 
planning, interagency relationships, liaison and training for the 
Department. 

III. HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


In fiscal year 1959 the going program was $60,000 but will cost 
additionally $65,000, so required to sustain the going programs will 
be $125,000. 

These funds support the staff of nine preparing plans for emergency 
lodging and billeting. Further detailed planning would be prepared 
to cover other emergency housing problems. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


In fiscal year 1959 the going program was $370,550 and then we 
deduct nonrecurring costs of $18,750, so that the amount required to 
sustain the going programs is $351,800. 

The going programs consist of: 

1. Office of Minerals Mobilization, $283,300. 

These funds support a staff of 23 which has been engaged for several 
years in carrying out mobilization functions assigned to the Se cretary 
of the Interior in the fields of minerals and solid fuels. 

Chairman Haypen. Might I inquire where the money was appro- 
priated heretofore? Was it appropriated through the Interior 
Department or was it carried in the same manner? 

Mr. Berry. This particular one was appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Chairman Haypren. That was my recollection. 

Mr. Berry. That is right. This year it was broken down by 
agreement of the committees to have all of these functions in one 
appropriation. Some of these that I have mentioned have been in 
the OCDM or the civil defense budget before. Some have been in 
the agency budget and they were brought together this year in this 
manner. 

Chairman Haypen. I think it would be helpful to indicate, as you 
go along, where this money has been obtained in carrying them as far 
as they have. 

Mr. Berry. All right, si 
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We were about to mention the Office of Oil and Gas. All of thegpe 
are in the Interior Department, were carried in their own budget, the 
ones we are talking about now. 

Office of Oil and Gas, $68,500. 

These funds are for continuing a long-range petroleum study 

($50,000) and recruiting and organizing executive reserves ($18 900), 


V. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In fiscal year 1959 the going programs were $85,000 and an addi- 
tional cost of $65,000, so required to sustain the going programs 
would be $150,000. 

Funds provided in 1959 permitted the employment of a total staff 
of 13 devoted to the following: 

(1) initiating plans for expansion, training, and distribution of the 
labor force for an emergency; 

(2) initiating statistical programs in support of policy and action 
guidance; and 

(3) central coordinating of the Department’s mobilization effort, 
including liaison with OCDM and other Federal agencies concerned 
with manpower resources. 


VI. GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


This had been in their budget in the past. In fiscal year 1959 the 
going programs, $760,000 and no additional cost is contemplated. 
The program will be sustained with the same amount, $760,000. 

The operation of the nationwide system of rapid written communi- 

cation serving several agencies of government is covered in fiscal 
year 1959. No additional cost has been anticipated in the 1960 fiscal 
vear over 1959, at this time. 


VII. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


That was in the OCDM budget. In fiscal year 1959 the going 
program was $12,899, and no additional cost contemplated and re- 
quired to sustain the going program, $12,899, the same amount. 

I will correct myself. This was in their budget, not in ours. 

These funds provide for the administrative officer who serves as the 
Department’s representative at the National Damage Assessment 
Center; and who has responsibility for developing postal resources 
location data and maintaining liaison with OCDM and other Federal 
agencies participating in the national damage assessment program. 

The fiscal year 1959 appropriations have. supported a staff of 266 
personnel experienced in defense mobilization. If these funds are not 
restored this experienced planning staff will have to be dismissed. 


NEW ASSIGNMENTS AND REQUIREMENTS 


Now if I may, I will take up the new assignments and new require- 
ments contained in our 1960 budget request and these, of course, were 
not financed anywhere in the past because these are all new activities. 

These are as follows: 

I. Department of Agriculture, $477,000. 
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The full amount of the request of $477,000 is a new assignment to 
the Department that cannot be undertaken unless these funds are 
provided. This will provide the essential funds needed for non- 
military defense in the following areas: 

Food management and define planning, $16: 
Radiological defense training, $140,000; 

(3) Rural fire defense, $35,000; and 

(4) Departmental representation at OCDM regional headquarters, 
$137,000. 

II. Department of Commerce, $844,000. 

The increase in 1960 over 1959 is distributed as follows: 

(1) Office of the Secretary, $170,000. 


5,000; 


STAFF AT OCDM REGIONAL OFFICES 


This will establish a staff at the OCDM regional offices to carry 
out resources and production mobilization duties. 
(2) Defense Air Transportation Administration, $10,000. 
This amount is required to finance the augmentation of a reserve 
' staff needed for the tremendous workload in aircraft allocations that 
would result from emergency operations. 
(3) Bureau of the Census, $450,000. 
Additional statistics are needed for the National Damage Assess- 
ment Center. Projects call for reworking existing census data and 
| | preparation of new data developed through surveys of industrial 
and manufacturing establishments. 
(4) Business and Defense Services Administration, $75,000. 


STORAGE OF ESSENTIAL RECORDS 


This will provide for the duplication, transmission, and storage of 
essential records needed in an emergency. 
(5) Maritime Administration, $1 10,000. 
These funds provide for (1) orientation and training of executive 
/ reservists; and (2) development of data and plans for use in the event 
. | ofan attack on ports, terminals, locks, and dams. 
(6) Public Roads, $29,000. 
This covers the cost of travel and per diem of the reservists who will 
be trained to staff emergency positions. 


Ce 


t Ill. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, $4,361,900. 

5 Health Services, $3,279,550. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PROGRAMS 

; The Public Health Service will undertake a program in 1960 which 
will initiate an approach toward overcoming the lack of national 
health preparedness. This program is centered around the utilization 
at the local level of the services of inactive commissioned reserve 
officers and other medical personnel with the ultimate goal of recruiting 

. and training of at least one such person in each of the cities and incor- 

e porated communities in the entire country. Each of these persons 

. must be trained in the aspects of civil defense as it relates to medical 


care, preventative medicine and special measures required in_ the 
defense against chemical warfare, biological warfare, and the problems 
of radioactive fallout. Each will provide the community with the 
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competence to organize, plan, train and rehearse its civil defense 
health personnel. They will work with State and local organizations 
responsible for civil defense. Thus, there would be a core of trained 
professional personnel to provide leadership and give competent 
support to State and local organizations coordinating community ciyjl 
defense efforts. 

The steps taken will consist of establishing in the local community 
the following elements by maximum utilization of professional and 
other local health personnel competence: 

Disaster medical teams; 

Definitive case centers; 

Mutual medical assistance plans; and 

Mutual public health assistance plans. 


DEFINITIVE CARE CENTER 


Senator Attotr. If I may interrupt there, will someone tell me 
what a definitive care center is? 

Mr. Berry. All of the agencies are represented here to back these 
up, and if you would care to have the Health, Education, and Welfare 
people testify as to this particular program we are ready to do it. 

Senator AtLorr. I hope someone will enlighten me before we get 
through with this. 

Mr. Berry. All right. We will bring them forward after the 
statement. 

Senator ALLotr. May I also ask this question: 

As I understand it, this all comes under the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. The money, however, will be spent by these 
other agencies, doing tasks which have been assigned to them by the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and the President. The 
request is made in this form by a long series of directives. 


SINGLE PACKAGE FUNDING 


We have presented requests in different ways and this single package 
is the method agreed upon between the committees and their organi- 
zations. That is why it is being done this way. 

Now the next item: 

Emergency welfare services, $531,000. 

Plans will be prepared for organizing of welfare service responsibili- 
ties in relation to feeding, housing or lodging, clothing, registering, 
locating, and caring for certain groups of people in an emergency. 
This includes plans for aiding welfare institutions under national emer- 
gency or postattack conditions; and also other feasible welfare aid and 
services to people in need during a civil defense emergency. 

Food and drug activities, $163,900. 

This program covers the training of Federal, State, and local food 
and drug officials and responsible members of the regulated industries. 
This training is designed to acquaint these officials with information 
about the problems that will be confronting us and them, involving 
contamination of our food and drug supplies that may survive 4 
chemical, biological, or nuclear attack, as well as decontamination 
proc edures and ‘radiological monitoring with technical equipment. A 
very important part of the work to be undertaken will be to determine 
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the vulnerability of wholesale packages of foods and drugs to biological 
effects introduced during overt and covert attacks and to develop 
simple means of decontamination. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Educational civil defense activities, $250,000. 

A program will be implemented to develop and distribute educa- 
tional civil defense materials as a means of integrating the teaching 
of civil defense skills in all possible courses at all leve Is of educ ‘ation; 
and to provide technical guidance concerning the provision of shelter 
and other protective measures designed to minimize injury to personnel 
and reduce damage to educational institutions. 

Field planning ‘and executive direc ‘tion, $137,450. 

IV. Housing and Home Finance Agency, $150,000. 

This is a new program and has not been in any budget up to now. 

Activities of Housing and Home Finance Agency in 1960 are directed 
toward the following: 

1. Development of organizational structure; and 

2. Development of programs for the repair of damaged housing, 
construction of housing, restoration and repair of community facilities, 
and advising on economic stabilization measures. 

V. Department of Interior, $148,200. 

The increase for 1960 above the going rate for 1959 is required to 
develop the emergency plans and establish the nucleus of an organiza- 
tion to assure the availability during a national emergency of the 
essential resources of gas, oil, solid fuels, and electric power. 

The increase is divided as follows 


Deer BIMt MOWEr.. 254. 526). co ck. NGPA oS at Ce Bh tee $69, 000 
ner one ee 5 Se st ok athe wate tects 51, 500 
SEEOT RIS, THOTINERUION ooo aa oa rc ce endow eee mccu'e 5 sa eal se meckghecc. > 


VI. Department of Labor $2,079,000. 

The program for 1960 is based on the need to have as quickly as 
possible an emergency capability to recruit, allocate, and utilize 
effectively by manpower at the local level. 

One-half of the funds requested would be assigned to State employ- 
ment security agencies for emergency readiness units, operating under 
the guidance of the Department, similar to that provided for the 
States’ regular employment service and unemployment insurance 
activities. 

The other half of funds requested would be expended in national 
and regional office activity in promoting State plans by working with 
State agencies and in preparing materials and programs for use at 
the national level in an emergency. These funds include a small 
amount for planning effective programs for wage stabilization and 
labor-management relations in en emergency. 

VII. Post Office Department, $164,101. 


SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION 


These funds will provide for development of a system of registration 
for locating displaced persons and reuniting separated families; and 
for the training of postal employees in central postal directory opera- 
tions and civil defense registration and information pr ocedures which 
are interdependent in emergency welfare services. These activities 
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will serve the vital purposes of relieving anxiety and maintaining the 
morale of a populace under attack. 

VIII. Federal Aviation Agency, $125,000. 

Plans will be prepared for maximum protection and effective use 
of aircraft and related ground facilities during an emergency so as to 
obtain the best possible benefits from air tri anspor tation or basic 
travel and release all facilities possible for rescue work in a postattack 
situation. 

HOUSE DENIAL OF FULL REQUEST 


The denial by the House of the full amount of our request for the 
reasons stated in the House committee report is most puzzl ing for 
two reasons. 

First, the amounts previously carried in the budgets of the various 
departments and agencies were specifically deleted from their requests 
and consolidated into this single “package” appropriation request, 

This was done in compliance with the congressional directives 
expressed last year by the Appropriations Committees of both Houses 
that budget requests for nonmilitary defense should be separated 
from the regular budgets of the agencies concerned. None of these 
costs can now be absorbed by the agencies within their regular budg- 
ets as the House committee report suggests, since all funds for this 
purpose have been deleted. 

Second, the action of the House is inconsistent with the appropria- 
tion history for these functions in that funds have regularly been 
appropriated since 1955 for civil defense and defense mobilization 
functions assigned to other Federal agencies by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The amounts appropriated in the past are as follows: In 1955, 
$2,839,000; in 1956, $4,701,000; in 1957, $7,682,000; in 1958, 
$2,585,736; and in 1959, $3,424,964. 

Full restoration of $12 million for these activities is necessary in 
fiscal year 1960 if OCDM and the other Federal agencies are to give 
adequate leadership, direction, and guidance in carrying out civil and 
defense mobilization responsibilities. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Chairman Haypen. In order to make the explanation more clear, 
I think I will read into the record the statement which appears in the 
House committee report, page 3: 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The budget estimate included $2.7 million to construct a regional underground 
control and operational center for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
The committee has denied the funds for this facility. 

The request for an additional $12 million for salaries and expenses for alloca- 
tion to various Federal agencies and departments for financing delegated respon- 
sibilities under the civil defense program has also been disallowed. 

The committee does not believe that these responsibilities are so dissimilar 
from the regular functions of the agencies that they should require supplementé al 
funds. If an agency is not able to administer these delegated activities as part of 
its normal operations, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization can provide a 
limited amount from its regular appropriation. 


Now it seems to me, in light of this statement, to clarify the state- 
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amount the money has been taken out of a previous appropriation, 
how muc sh of it, and where it came from. In that way we can find 
out in each instance just what happened. I think you can readily do 
that by correcting the transcript and that is entirely proper for you 
to do so. 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows:) 


Public laws for fiscal year 1959 appropriations 


. - “ ENR a poms a 


Delegate 


In FCDA igencies 
Department or agency appropria- appropria- 
tion tions fo 
ODM issign- 
ments 





Commerce: ; 4 - 
Business and Defense Services Administration J ; 2 $1. 700, 000 
Weather Bureau : $250, 000 | 
Defense Air Transportation Administration _ - 


. 81, 515 
EN ESET OR COREE ET ati aa we 250, 000 21, 781, 515 
Health, Education, and Welfare__---- ele el Se a 80, 000 
Total... . ide et So ees a r : . 80, 000 me 
Housing and Home Finance Agency---_- IN . E 1 60. 000 
EE nwonaee ae ela oe. en cae "1 60, 000 Ih? 
Interior: , 
Office of Minerals Mobilization aid , 3983 300 
Office of Oil and Gas_-._- 18. 500 
eS ee ee es J 5 : _ : a 301 800 
a ee ee + oh a oa 3 85. 000 
ENS sick ddasreseiie webiy 10 = 


General Services Administration __ 4 760, 000 


Total ie ‘i Fe leat te ties Bx 760. 000 
Post Office Department--__.....---- ; , ade 5 12, 899 
Tot ul Su 


Corps of Engineers- ---- 


Total. ll oat as tiene oe 25, 


1 Independent Offices Appropriations Act (Public Law 85-844). 

Department of Commerce and Related Agencies Appropriations Act (Public Law 85-469, title I). 

3 Department of Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act (Public Law 85-439, title I). 

‘Independent Office Appropriations Act (Public Law 85-844—Operating expenses, Public Building 
Services). 

'Treasury and Post Office Appropriations Act (Public Law 85-354). 


REGIONAL UNDERGROUND CONTROL CENTER 


Mr. Berry. Now may I discuss with you the second part of our 
supplemental? This is the President’s request for $2,700,000 for the 
design and construction of a regional underground control center. 

From time to time over the past few years “subcommittee investiga- 
tions and studies of both the House and the Senate have dealt with 
atomic shelter programs. 

During these investigations the conclusions and recommendations 
of many competent witnesses regarding the fallout hazard and the 
urgent requirement for shelter protection to withstand the blast and 
thermal effects of nuclear weapons were heard. An evaluation of 
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these findings and OCDM staff studies over the past 18 months 
combined with our recent experience in Operation Alert 1958 
prompted OCDM to request $2,700,000 to finance the construction of 
one underground control center, the first of eight such centers pro- 
posed for the protection of decentralized functions of Government in 
the event of an attack. 

The attack pattern of that exercise showed that there would be 
islands of survival throughout the United States which must have the 
capability for independent action. 

Protected regional control centers bear a strong relationship to 
national survival. The eight OCDM regional centers would provide 
bases for decentralized Federal control and leadership. Protected, 
they would greatly increase the probability for continuity of Federal 
direction, and would be the rallying points for recovery action. 

Each regional control center justifies protection as a subordinate or 
an aiternate command headquarters. Any one of them might be 
required to operate independently or even to direct initially the total 
Federal recovery effort. 

These proposed control points for the regional civil defense and 
defense mobilization activities of Government are for use for day- 
to-day operations, as well as in an attack emergency. They will 
be used by OCDM and the other departments and agencies. The 
structures are designed on an austere basis. They will house 200 
employees for day-to-day work and 500 in an emergency. 


LOCATION OF CENTER 


It is proposed that the first such center be located near Denton, 
Tex., the city which houses the regional office for OCDM region 5. 
It is 35 miles from Dallas and 41 miles from Fort Worth. It is our 
first alternate Federal control center and would take over should other 
Federal control centers be inoperative. 

We require the local community to provide the land and utility 
connections without cost to the Federal Government. This has been 
assured by Denton, Tex. 

Action by the House denied these funds. We respectfully request 
their restoration in full. This request is made due to our conviction 
that the construction of regional protective control facilities will sub- 
stantially improve the strategic role of civil defense as a part of the 
total national defense effort. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Senator Jounson. I have a very brief statement to make, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I come here today to consider a basic step in facing up to the destruc- 
tive realities of atomic war. In many respects I feel that this is a step 
which has been too long delayed. We have made preparations for the 
conduct of such a war in the unhappy event that it takes place. Only 
a few days ago we passed a bill in excess of $40 billion in connection 
with those preparations, but we have neglected an essential problem, a 
problem of civil defense. 

This morning we are meeting in the Armed Services Committee to 
appoint some additional subcommittees to make studies during the 
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summer and fall in connection with the Nation’s preparedness, and a 
art of this Nation’s preparedness is its civil defense. 

We have made plans for the civil defense but we have taken very 
few new specific steps to implement those plans. 


PROTOTYPE REGIONAL DEFENSE CENTER, DENTON, TEX. 


The President of the United States, on June 23, 1959, recommended 
that a prototype regional defense center be constructed at Denton, 
Tex., at a cost of $2,700,000. This center would serve as a guide for 
later construction of seven similar regional facilities throughout the 
Nation. 

The importance of the selection of Denton was the fact that it 
has been previously designated in the national plan for civil and 
defense mobilization as the first alternate relocation site of the Federal 
Government. 

As an alternate Federal relocation center, it would be available to 
the President, Cabinet officers, and the Director of OCDM, if such 
use became necessary under the impact of nuclear attack. 


VITAL NEED FOR RELOCATION CENTER 


Mr. Chairman, I think we have to realize the stark fact that in 
the event of an attack upon our country, a Federal relocation center 
would be absolutely vital. There must be a place from which our 
leaders can operate. 

Otherwise, we would have to proceed completely in the dark, 
leaderless and lacking communications. 

Protected regional centers, such as that proposed for construction at 
Denton, bear a very strong relationship to our national survival. 

Test exercises conducted by the OCDM have demonstrated the 
necessity of strengthening the capability of the Federal Government 
to operate at the regional level under emergency conditions. 

Additionally, these exercises have shown that under the initial 
impact of nuclear attack, there would be islands of survival through- 
out the United States which must have the capability of independent 
action. 

The Denton project is designed to be a connecting point for these 
islands, but it should be stressed that this facility would be used not 
only in the event of attack, but as soon as it is constructed, Mr. 
Chairman, it would be used in the day-to-day operations of the OCDM 
region 5 headquarters. 


REPLACEMENT OF RENTAL QUARTERS 


In addition to offering protection in the event of a national emer- 
gency, this underground facility would replace rented quarters and 
some provided by State institutions that are now occupied, at Denton, 
by the OSDM. 

Planning has taken into consideration the fact that there are now 
employed in the Dallas-Fort Worth area, less than 35 miles away, 
more than 16,000 Federal employees. The structure is designed to 
house 200 employees on a day-to-day basis, and 500 employees in an 
emergency. 
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There would be two underground levels. The upper level embraces 
the operations room, communications center, decontamination cham. 
ber, and office space. 

The lower level would contain emergency sleeping areas, much of the 
mechanical equipment, and additional office space. 

In addition to providing 30 pounds per square inch blast protection, 
the proposed prototype will incorporate a filter system against 

radioactive particles and biological and chemical hazards. 

I am informed that after thorough testing of the Denton strue ture, 
construction of other centers will be considered and probably recom. 
mended in the 1962 budget. 


BASIC DEFENSE PROJECT 


I regard this project as basic to the defense of our country, and | 
respec tfull iv urge the Se nate give sy mpathe tic and favorable consider- 
ation to the President’s ; request and to the item urged by the Director 
of the Budget. We hope that we will never have to use this center in 
an emergency. We will use it in day-to-day operations because all 
of the offices will immediate] ly be used ‘there now, but if the day should 
come when we do have an emergency, we are coing to need it and I 
think the Budget Bureau, the President, and the OC DM, in the 
objective of the committee that they set up called national plan for 
civil and defense mobilization has acted wisely in their planning, and 
in the judgments they have made, and I certainly cannot believe that 
any me mber of the committee would not want to take out this minor 
amount of insurance that we would so badly need in case of an emer- 
gency. If we can spend $40 billion in preparations for that emergency, 
we can certainly spend $2,700,000 to provide quarters where our 
ovetiteitise nt would be functioning from in the case of an eme rgency. 

I want to thank you again for being considerate enough to let me 
appear. I appreciate your courtesy, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
grate ful for the indulgence on my colleagues. 

Thank you. 

Chairman HaypEen. Your statement is appropriate to the hearings 
that we are now holding with respect to the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, and it will be included in the proper place in the record. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Allott, do you have a question? 

Mr. Berry. He had a question that could be answered by the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 

Senator AtLorr. I would like to have the one question answered 
for me. 

Mr. Berry. Dr. Porterfield, the Deputy Surgeon General, can 
answer that, I believe. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


DEFINITIVE CARE CENTERS 


Senator ALLorr. The question is this: 

On page 6, the statement at the bottom of the page, contains an 
item entitled ‘Definitive care centers.” 

What are definitive care centers? 

Dr. PortEeRFIELD. Definitive care centers, Senator Allott, are those 
places where the later care is given to casualties rather than emer- 
gency treatment such as in a street type of holding care. 

It is a place where elective surgery, for example, would be done to 
correct an injury of any kind as opposed to the kind of emergency 
splint or bandage that would be given at first aid stations. 

Senator Attorr. Well, why have we a Public Health Service today 
which goes into every community? I receive dozens of letters every 
month complaining about the number of people who are employed 
through our various welfare agencies, and so forth. Why was such 
a vast organization created? Why is there such a vast organization? 
Cannot this work be undertaken with the personnel we have? 

Dr. PorrerFieLp. A great part of it would, sir; we have to plan, 
it seems to us, for the communities to be self-sufficient, which is what 
you have just said, but they have to plan to be self-sufficient under 
two new conditions: First, what losses they may have developed to 
add to the deficit they may already have in normal times, and in 
addition, you have an increased workload in terms of handling the 
surviving populations with all of their continuing problems of illness 
and welfare and the rest, and the surviving casualty population which 
must be taken care of, which would be an excessive load on any kind 
of resources which a community has today. 

Senator ALtLorr. Well, you cannot set up now any facilities which 
are going to begin to take care, perhaps they will begin to take care 
of them, but which will take care of the casualties of this sort in a 
catastrophe of this sort. 

Dr. PorrerFieLp. We would expect only to begin to take care of 
some part of that by putting the communities at the optimum level 
of efficiency. 


UTILIZATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL 


Senator ALLorr. Now pick up your point right there, Doctor, and 
Iam one of the comparatively few who have upheld the civil defense 
functions throughout the years in the face of, I will say, practically 
general unpopularity, but nevertheless, in a given community you 
have only certain facilities at your command, you have certain doctors, 
certain laboratories, certain hospitals, certain facilities which might 
be converted into hospitals, and why can this work not be done, or 
why is it not being done by personnel that we have already employed 
and, Lord knows, we have enough personnel in this field now. 

Dr. Porrerrietp. I do not know whether we have an oversuffi- 
ciency of personnel in this field. We have a considerable amount of 
correspondence and complaints to the effect that there are not enough 
resources in many of the communities, either for community public 
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health or for medical care. That is, for all of the population. These 
are in terms of trained personnel or of facilities. 

Senator Atitorr. That is enough for that statement. Let's look 
at that. 

We have taken care of everything we possibly can. We are trying 
to take care of it in the appropriations bill which is in conference now, 
which the chairman knows about, and you cannot build hos pitals 
overnight. This group cannot be building hospitals. 

We have the Hill-Burton. We have an output of between 7,000 
and 7,500 medical doctors every year with attrition coming against 
that for reasons of retirement, death, and other reasons, and how in 
the world can this group that you have just analyzed in the statement 
that you have just made, how can they help i in this situation? 

Dr. Porterrievp. If they can improve their knowledge of how to 
operate under these unusual circumstances for which they have not 
been trained in the ordinary course of affairs, if their eflici iency is 
better for this sort of thing than it is now, then they can do a better job, 


HILL-BURTON HOSPITALS 


If I may take one specific example, many of the new Hill-Burton 
hospitals, particularly those which have been built in the middle-sized 
communities are doing a service for those communities which has 
never been done before, and the medical care level has improved 
materially in these parts of the country. 


EMERGENCY PLANS FOR NATIONAL DISASTER 


However, in many of these you will find an emergency plan for a 
natural disaster such as a train wreck, fire, explosion, flood, or that 
sort of thing, which has been prepared some time previously, usually, 
and which is on the shelf. 

The superintendent knows where it is, he doesn’t remember too 

clearly what is in it. None of the rest of the staff, in which there is 
normal turnover, at any time knows too clearly at all what they would 
do if a hospital is inundated with an excessive number of casualties. 
This is one example of the kind of thing we would like to do by improv- 
ing the efficiency within the community to the point where they could 
be more self-sufficient when cutoff by a large scale attack from the 
resources that many times they depend on now from large metropolitan 
centers and from other parts of the country. 
Senator Attorr. Isn’t this actually the function and duty and re- 
sponsibility right today of the people who are performing this job 
from the top clear down to the local community, and why are they 
not doing it, and without starting another big bureaucratic regime 
here of people who set off in an office and maybe get out in the field and 
get into the hair of more people; why is this not being done by the 
people who ought to be able to do it best and that is the people who 
are in it right today? 

Dr. PorterFietp. Well, they are the best people and I think that 
is the basis of the proposed de legation, to the Health, Education, and 
Welfare group, so that it may be added on to the kind of normal func- 
tions which we are expected to do with our own appropriation; how- 
ever, at this time we do not have adequate numbers of personnel nor 
finances to do a perfect job, or even a sufficient job of normal peace- 
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time assistance, technical assistance, research, training, and the pro- 
yision of facilities for the people of this country. 

If you add on to this the problems of a large-scale emergency with 
an excessive number of casualties, and with the continuing load of 
medical ills and so on you have something added on for us to do which 
cannot be done without at least a few more people and some more 
money. 

We consider that the number of people which is proposed in this 
budget and the amount of money is relatively small compared to the 
size ‘of the additional workload which would be imposed in terms of 
adding preparation, training, practice for emergencies, emergency 
situations and so on. 


ADVISORY BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Senator AtLtorr. Doctor, that may be quite true, but the addi- 
tional workload imposed upon your Department, if it was assumed 
by the people that you would have to do it, would be a very, very 
minimal workload compared with the number of people involved in 
your Department. Now, I do not want to argue with you. This 
js not of your doing or making, necessarily, but I would like to point 
out, Mr. Chairman, if I can, at this point, that your Department 
right today, or it did have as of last spring when I asked for a report, 
69 advisory bureaus and commissions, or committees, in it, 69, that 
is, the Dep: irtment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. PorTERFIELD. I am not sure there is not more than that, most 
of them being in the field of scientific advisers with respect to our 
research assistance and research programs. We are very grateful for 
the amount of part-time consultative help we get from the leaders 
in this country. 

I should point out one other thing at this time in the record and 
that is that it is impossible for us, under the rules that have been 
laid down by congressional reports to us, to use our own funds or our 
own personnel for this type of operation, to fold it into the kind of 
thing we are expected to do normally as our statutory responsibility. 

Senator ALLorr. Perhaps we can amend that. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman and thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Hitt. May I ask one question here? I was delayed in 
another committee, and I am sorry now I had to be over there. 


PERFORMANCE OF NEW FUNCTIONS 


Doctor, as I understand the point you make, you indicate now that 
the Public Health Service has to perform certain activities or perform 
certain functions they have not had in the past, and what you con- 
template now is to do that which is not at all what you might call 
your regular or normal activities; is that right? 

Dr. PorrrerFie tp. That is right. 

Several years ago we did have a delegation of money for certain 
limited activities in the field of emergency public health services 
However, the present intention is to delegate to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare the planning and developing of pro- 
grams in both public health and the case of mass casualties, as well 
as education, food and drug protection, welfare, and rehabilitation. 
These are all additional to what we are able to do with our own funds. 
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Senator Hitu. They are all new and additional and in a sense, 
beyond the scope of what you have been doing in the past, is that 
not true? 

Dr. PorrerFrietp. That is correct. 

Senator Hixu. In other words, this is something that has come upon 
us due to this new nuclear missile age, in which we find ourselves today, 
an age which we did not live in just a few years ago? 


RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Dr. PorteRFIELD. That is right. There are two new features: 
the first, advances in special kinds of warfare, such as radiological 
warfare; ~~ the second is the quantitative aspects of the problem 
where we can expect so many more casualties than we sould ever 
conte ailats before. Wehave approac ‘hed this situation in our normal 
kind of operations, particularly in our environmental health programs, 
We have attempted to develop technical assistance and plans providing 
for small local national disasters such as floods and that sort of thing, 
We have tried to be helpful when those occur when called upon by the 
States and communities, but the planning and the resources available 
for that sort of thing is just a very small piece of what we would be 
expected to do in the event of the threats we face today. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you. 


BREAKDOWN OF RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, before we leave this, I would 
like to ask Mr. Berry if he could furnish for the record a breakdown of 
his restoration request to indicate to us which requests bear directly 
on the civil defense program and which requests bear on the apie 
tion program. 

You gentlemen will recall we took a lot of testimony on the defense 
appropriations bill, and ne re Were various Views as to what kind of 
future war we might have, but the majority of the opinions seemed to 
indicate that an all-out nuclear war was just too horrible to contem- 
plate and there is very little likelihood anybody would start a war of 
that kind, but we might get involved in a limited war or brush fire 
war. 

Now the Civil Defense, when it merged with the Defense Mobili- 
zation, was so much larger that the House seemed to lose sight of 
plans for a nuclear war, and the action that might be necessary if a 
steel strike went to the point where the Government would have to 
allocate steel for defense production or for those who had defense 
contracts. 

Now, Mr. Berry, can you give us a breakdown so that we can 
consider programs on the basis of urgency and indicate what has to 
do with our future plans in case of a nuclear all-out war, and what has 
to do with plans in case of a limited war? 

Mr. Burry. This will be rather difficult in view of the merger and 
the recognition that the problem is really one problem so that it is 
rather difficult to break it down into segments; however, we will take 
run at it. 

Senator Ropertson. I wish you would do the best you can, because 
we had to sort of break it down when we were programing for defense. 
We had those who wanted to give the emphasis to the ground forces 
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of the Army, those who wanted to give the emphasis to guided missiles. 
We had to evaluate the chances of each and the funds available and 
try to make a compromise. 

‘Now we ought to at least have some indications since this is a 
defense agency, as to what concept we are appropriating on and 
where it ends. 

Mr. Berry. We will try to supply 

(The requested material follows:) 


Estimated distribution of fiscal year 1960 budget request between civil defense and 
defe nse mobilization } 





Civil defense Defen Total 
mobilization 

Agriculture Department. $477, 000 $477, 000 
Commerce Department slated ene 541, 900 $2, 415, 100 2 957, 000 
Health, Education, and Welfare_____-- 4, 500, 000 4 500, 000 
Housing and Home Finance---_---_- 275, 000 275, 000 
Interior Department_-._..-...------ 500. 000 500, 000 
Labor Department Ae ee! 1, 307, 800 921, 200 2, 229 000 
General Services Administration____- 760, 000 760, 000 
Post Office Department_-____--- 177, 000 177, 000 
ens SU WIOGEOE, BOONCY,. on cee ec ancseccwwnns 125, 000 125, 000 

Total. 8, 038, 700 3, 961, 300 12, 000, 000 


OCDM reg ional underground control center at Denton, Tex 2, 700, 000 


a a es ea ga ee eae 14, 700, 000 





1 Many of the functions proposed for the various Federal agencies in this budget request will contribute 
to the objectives of both civil defense and defense mobilization and cannot be readily divided between these 
two purposes. For example, this budget provides for field representatior n in several agencies to work closely 
with OCDM field regions in improving our national readiness position in both areas. 


For this table, the costs have been distributed generally on the eriteria that 
civil defense covers those actions directly related to insuring the survival and 
recovery of the Nation in the face of an atomic attack while defense mobilization 
represents actions to improve the nonmilitary defense posture of the Nation 
short of atomic attack; i.e., limited war. Of course, the missions of civil defense 
and defense mobilization will benefit in most instances from preparation for any 
degree of warfare or natural disaster 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DWIGHT W. MEYER, DIRECTOR, FOOD AND Ma. 
TERIALS REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZa. 
TION SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY BRUCE M. EASTON, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, FOOD AND MATERIALS REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Taking these items up in order, the next 
witness is Mr. Meyer, the Director of the Food and Materials Require- 
ments Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, I believe you have our statement 
which I would just like to summarize. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. We will insert your statement in the 
record and you may highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Mr. Chairman, the four items in the budget estimate under consideration which 
are of concern to the Department of Agriculture total $477,000 as follows: 


1. Food management defense planning - __-_ ~~ _- a eee eres $165, 000 


2. Radiological defense training ___-_-__-__. Se iar eae ae 
Seen UII il koro g PS ee a cle minions ex 35, 000 
4. Departmental representatlon at OCDM regional headquarters___ 137, 000 


These funds are needed for nonmilitary defense planning and training that 
must be undertaken as soon as possible to develop a state of readiness in these 
areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency including attack on the 
United States. These activities are not a part of those defense preparedness 
functions which we view as a normal responsibility of the Department to be 
earried on in conjunction with the regular agriculture programs. Rather, they 
represent activities that will not be initiated unless the requested funds are made 
available. They represent areas of civil defense planning necessary to assure 
balance in overall governmental planning which is the immediate responsibility 
of OCDM. 

I should like to comment briefly on each of the four areas of work in which the 
Department has been asked to participate. 


FOOD MANAGEMENT 


With respect to the food management items, it is planned that detailed work 
be undertaken to accelerate the development of operating procedure for the 
handling of food problems in a defense emergency; to provide additional training 
for field personnel in the special problems which they would encounter in a defense 
emergency and procedures for coping with these problems; and to accelerate work 
with States in the development of coordinated plans, programs, and agreements 
for handling food problems. It will be necessary to insure that industry rep- 
resentatives working with the Department formally through industry advisory 
conimittees or on an informal basis have necessary security clearance. 


RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE TRAINING 


With respect to radiological defense training item, OCDM has requested the 
Department of Agriculture to assist in developing a nationwide fixed monitor- 
ing service that is essential for determing the extent and intensity of radiation 
hazards following a nuclear attack on the country. The Department has been 
requested to establish, provide trained personnel, and maintain 450 of these 
radiological monitoring stations. The Department, to carry out this responsibil- 
ity, must train adequate personnel in monitoring. 
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The monitoring stations to be established by the Department, in addition to 
serving the needs of OCDM in its nationwide monitoring system, will be situa- 
ated in important agricultural and forestry areas so that the radiological data 
obtained will be of maximum use for agricultural purposes in minimizing the 
radiation effects on exposed agricultural products and resources. 

The program will inlude the Department’s field forces, especially the technical 
personnel in livestock work, soils, forestry, and meat inspection. It is estimated 
that about 3,500 Department employees will participate in this program during 
fiscal year 1960. To effectively establish this important defense preparedness 
program such training will be required for a period of several years. 


RURAL FIRE DEFENSE 


With respect to rural fire defense, approximately 76 percent of the total land 
area of the United States will be vulnerable to forest and rural fires in the event 
of thermonuclear attack. The Secretary of Agriculture has the responsibility 
for planning, organizing, and conducting rural fire defense in cooperation with 
other Federal and State agencies. This activity includes protection from radia- 
tion hazards of firefighting forces engaged in rural fire defense and operation for 
OCDM of fixed radiological monitoring stations being established on national 
forests in the United States. Preparation for the execution of both these jobs 
ultimately will require advance training of an estimated 15,000 Federal rural 
fire defense and associated programs personnel in the use of radiation survey 
instruments. 


DEPARTMENTAL REPRESENTATION AT OCDM REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The last item, in the amount of $137,000, is to provide a full-time Department 
representative and secretary at each of the eight OCDM regional headquarters. 

The Department is not organized on a regional basis while OCDM and several 
other Federal agencies having defense resource responsibilities are organized in 
such a manner. In preemergency planning, as well as in an actual emergency, it 
is important for the Department to be able to work with OCDM and the other 
Federal agencies at the regional level on a coordinated basis. The establishment 
of a full-time USDA regional liaison representative provides an effective coordinat- 
ing mechanism during the planning period. In case of an actual attack, it would 
provide an individual at the regional level who would act for the Secretary if cut 
off from national direction. This person would represent the Secretary on the 
Regional Civil and Defense Mobilization Board. He would serve as a coordinator 
of the Department’s defense planning and would expedite the development of 
uniform plans among the States within the region. He would also keep the OCDM 
informed of such planning. 

This completes the general presentation of the Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Chairman. If you have any questions, we shall be glad to try to answer them. 


Foop MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, there are four items in the Agricultural 
request which totals $477,000. The first one of those items is in the 
amount of $165,000 which would be used for food management defense 
planning programs. 

Briefly, this would provide an opportunity to prepare operating 
procedure for the handling of food problems in a defense emergency; 
to provide additional training for field personnel in the special prob- 
lems which they would encounter in a defense emergency, and pro- 
cedures for coping with these problems; and to accelerate work with 
States in the development of coordinated plans, programs, and agree- 
ments for handling food problems. It will be necessary also to insure 
that industry representatives, working with the Department formally 
through industry advisory committees or on an informal basis, have 
necessary security clearance. 
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RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE TRAINING 


Now the second item is radiological defense training, in an amount 
of $140,000. 
The Department has been requested to establish, provide trained 
personnel, and maintain 450 of these radiological monitoring stations, 
In order to carry out this responsibility, the Department would have 
to train adequate personnel in monitoring. This program will ine lude 
the Department’s field forces, especially the technical personnel in 
livestock work, soils, forestry, and meat inspection. 
It is estimated that about 3,500 Department employees will 
participate in this program which would be initiated during fiscal 
year 1960. 
To effectively establish this important defense preparedness pro- 
gram, such training will be required for a period of several years. 


RURAL FIRE DEFENSE 


The third item is $35,000 for rural fire defense. 

This has to do with approximately 76 percent of the total land 
area of the United States that will be vulnerable to forest and rural 
fires in the event of thermonuclear attack. This activity includes 
protection from radiation hazards of firefighting forces engaged in 
rural fire defense, and operation for OCDM of fixed radiological 
monitoring stations being established on national forests in the 
United States. 

Preparation for the execution of both these jobs ultimately will 
require advance training of an estimated 15,000 Federal rural fire 
defense and associated programs personnel in the use of radiation 
survey instruments. 


DEPARTMENTAL REPRESENTATION AT OCDM REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Qo” 


Now the fourth item is in the amount of $137,000 and this would 
provide a full-time departmental representative and secretary in 
each of the eight OCDM regional headquarters. 

It is important for the Department to be able to work with the 
OCDM and other Federal agencies at the regional level on a coordi- 
nated basis. The establishment of a full-time U.S. Department of 
Agriculture regional liaison representative provides an_ effective 
coordinating mechanism during the planning period. 

In case of an actual attack, it would provide an individual at the 
regional level, who would act for the Secretary if cut off from national 
direction. 

This person would represent the Secretary on the Regional Civil 
and Defense Mobilization Board. He would serve as a coordinator of 
the Department’s defense planning and would expedite the develop- 
ment of uniform plans among the States within the region. 

H» would also keep the OCDM informed of such planning. 

Those are the four items. 

Chairman Haypen. Could you tell us how much had been carried 
in money in the previous appropriations of the Department of Agri- 
culture for these purposes? 

Mr. Meyer. None. However, we have expended limited amounts 
from regular appropriations for civil defense planning directly related 
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to regular programs—not of the kinds for which special funds are 
requested. 

Would you like us to supply those for the record? 

Chairman Haypen. I wish you would, because this question is very 
clearly stated in the report. The House indicates you have been 
performing this kind of service and that you could do it out of the 
moneys appropriated to your Department. On the other hand, the 
Bureau of the Budget has transferred, as I understand, certain sums 
of money from the various departments to this particular activity. 


TOTAL NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Meyer. We, in the past, have not carried out these new pro- 
gram efforts with money appropriated to the Department. These are 
new program developments. I neglected to mention that there would 
be some new positions created if these funds were available. I think 
35 new positions in total would be provided. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, sir, for appearing this morning. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

Estimated obligation of regular Department appropriations for civil 

defense and mobilization planning directly related to and an integral 

part of the regular programs financed by such appropriations: , 

RE RORT: DUO atc cbimeiwl See kom .... $213, 290 


Fiscal year 1959 Ee aoe at ates eee : asamp BOGE LUO 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CivILIAN DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY of 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FOR ADMINISTRATION; 
ACCOMPANIED BY OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDG6. 
ET OFFICER; H. B. McCOY, ADMINISTRATOR, BDSA; THEODORE 
HARDEEN, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTATION Ap. 
MINISTRATION, AND GEN. ERNEST V. HOLMES, EMERGENCY 
PLANNING COORDINATOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The next group of witnesses will be from the 
Department of Commerce, George T. Moore, Assistant Secretary for 
Administration. 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Berry has already outlined for you the implications of the House 
action on the OCDM budget estimate. 

I should like to testify regarding the $2,957,000 which was included 
within this budget for allocation to the Department of Commerce. 

This Department has been and is now performing important 
mobilization and defense activities. These activities were for the 
most part financed from appropriations to this Department after full 
justifications therefor were made to both the House and the Senate 
Appropriations Committees. 

In acting on the 1959 appropriations, the House Committee on 
Appropriations indicated that all mobilization and defense functions 
should in the future be funded through the OCDM. 

Accordingly, this Department, as did other Federal agencies, 
deleted these items from its budget. It was, therefore, with some 
consternation that we noted the House action in deleting the OCDM 
budget estimate on the basis that the various Federal agencies should 
administer these functions from their regular appropriations. 

We are thus left without funds to continue these very important 
responsibilities, let alone provide for several new programs which are 
well justified but which could not heretofore be accomplished for lack 
of funds. 

EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Our present financing covers a total of $1,799,000 of mobilization 
and defense functions, of which $15,000 is for executive direction, 
$81,515 is for air transport mobilization activities of the Defense Air 
Transportation Administration, and $1,700,000 is for the industry 
and commodity mobilization activities of the Business and Defense 
Services Administrations. 

In addition, the Weather Bureau in fiscal 1959 conducted a fallout 
forecasting program through allocation of a total of $235,000 from 
the OCDM. 

Thus, in 1959 we have fulfilled programs costing $2,031,515, which 
at the going rate are calculated to cost $2,113,000 in fiscal 1960. 
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Unless funds are provided for continuance of these activities we 
will have no alternative but to discontinue them. 

During House debate on this bill, the matter of the funding of the 
BDSA continuing program was raised. The chairman of the House 
Special Subcommittee on Deficiencies conceded that the BDSA item 
deserved consideration and that this matter would be taken care of in 
conference. 

It is our view that the other continuing programs deserve similar 
eration. 

NEW PROGRAMS 


We have also in the OCDM budget a total of $844,000 in new pro- 
srams. These programs have considerable merit in terms of filling 
out our mobilization and defense preparedness posture. The fact that 
they have not heretofore been undertaken is attributed to our inability 
tomake room for them within our regular appropriations. 

We urge that both the continuing and the new programs included in 
the budget estimate merit your careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion. We have with us representatives of our several bureaus to 
provide such information as you may require further. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to suggest to Senator Holland that 
he preside temporarily on this Department of Commerce appropria- 
tion bill, because he is probably more familiar with this subject than 
Iam, and the thing that impressed me, Senator, is that apparently 
there was some understanding that the money should be taken out of 
the Department of Commerce and separately budgeted for these 
purposes here, and we might consider that matter. 

Senator Hoiianp (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is 
my understanding that part of your testimony just given relates to 
the continuance of functions heretofore carried on by the Department 
of Commerce and provided for in the regular Commerce appropria- 
tions, whereas a part of your testimony relates to new programs in 
connection with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, I think for the information of the com- 
mittee, we would like to have those items differentiated. 

Now, I have conferred with you and other members of the Depart- 
ment heretofore, but I am not sure I have a completely clear idea of 
just how these items are divided in the two classifications. 

I would like to go into it by further questioning. 


SERVICES IN OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Now, as I understand it, there is an item of $20,000 in this supple- 
mental request from the Office of the Secretary, and it really repre- 
sents the continuation of services heretofore rendered in the Office 
of the Secretary and heretofore provided for by appropriations for 
the Office of the Secretary, which, by what you regarded as direction 
of the Congress, you transferred this year out of your regular appro- 
priation and into this supplemental item; is that correct? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator HoLttanp. Now, I tried to follow your testimony a moment 


ago and it seemed to me you spoke of this item as $15,000 rather than 
$20,000. 
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Mr. Moore. The going rate for the fiscal year 1959 was $15,000. 
Additional costs due to items we would like to have during fiscal year 
1960 will increase it $5,000. Now that is, travel, certain items of equip- 
ment, and that type of thing, which we feel should be added to the 
program at this time. 

Senator HoLLanp. Will there be any increase in personnel? 

Mr. Moore. None whatsoever. 

Senator Hotianp. Then, if I understand you correctly on this, 
this $20,000 item really embraces items for 1959 of $15,000 and an 
enlargement of that by travel and other expenses which you think 
would enable you to function more fully in fulfilling your respon- 
sibilities in connection with the OCDM program? 

Mr. Moore. New delegations, that is quite true. 


DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 





Senator Honuanp. All right; the next item—and this one I am 
particularly concerned about, is that for the Defense Air Transporta- 
tion Administration. 

Will you explain for the record briefly just what that Administration 
does? 

Mr. Moore. May I suggest, Senator Holland, that Mr. Hardeen 
is here and could give a good explanation of that at this time. 

Senator HoLuanp. Well, we will get to him in a moment. 

Am I correct in my understanding that this item was carried in your 
regular Department of Commerce funds last year? 

Mr. Moore. Indeed it was. 

Senator HoLuanp. It was transferred to this OCDM by what you 
regarded as congressional direction? 

Mr. Moore. It was. 

Senator Hotuanp. And the $106,000 was simply to allow you to 
continue the DATA activities? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Senator HoLtutanp. What was the amount allowed in the 1959 budget 
for this activity? 

Mr. Moore. $81,515. The additional cost of the program, which 
would include one additional person, would be $14,485. The addi- 
tional $10,000 is to organize an executive reserve. 

Senator Hotuanp. Well, I think that is broken down clearly. Now, 
if we could, we would like to hear from the gentleman whom you men- 
tioned, who is with DATA. 

Mr. Harpren. Yes, Senator Holland. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Please state this briefly for the record. We do 
not want a lot of technical words, but just state it briefly for the record, 
state what your organization does. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Harpren. Senator Holland, I have prepared a very concise 
statement. 

Senator Hottanp. With the approval of the chairman, we will put 
that in the record at this point. 

Chairman Haypren. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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SraATEMENT OF Mr. THEODORE HARDEEN, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE AIR 
TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here to request that this 
committee restore the sum of $106,000 of the supplemental appropriation bill. 
This sum is the entire budget for the Defense Air Transportation Administration. 
Before I explain to you briefly what the duties of the Defense Air Transportation 
are, I would like to make these points. When the Commerce budget was presented 
to the Senate and the House, the whole appropriation for the Defense Air Trans- 

ortation Administration was shown as a reduction in the Commerce budget, 
and was reflected as a transfer of funds to the OCDM budget. I would like to 
refer the committee to language appearing on page 3 of the House report on this 
appropriation—Report No. 579—which states that the $12 million for salaries 
and expenses for allocation to various Federal agencies and departments is intended 
for “financing responsibilities delegated under the civil defense program.’ The 
functions of DATA, with one exception, cannot be described as civil defense 
functions. 

The primary responsibility of the Defense Air Transportation Administration 
is to allocate aircraft for the use of the military in time of war or national emer- 
gency. These aircraft are part of an existing and continuing military airlift 
program and comprise what is known as the civil reserve air fleet or CRAF. 
It is the responsibility of this agency to allocate sufficient aircraft from among 
those operated by the civil air carriers to provide airlift in sufficient quantity to 
meet the requirements set up by the war plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. At 
the same time, as a civilian allocating agency, this Administration must balance 
the needs for military airlift against the requirements of essential civilian and 
defense production needs in time of war or national emergency. The Defense 
Air Transportation Administration has been in existence since 1951 and its 
program of allocation has been a continuing one. It would be exhaustive and 
unnecessary to outline in detail the actual work involved in the overall program. 
I will say, however, that it involves a running inventory of the existing civilian 
fleet, and the responsibility, together with the Air Force, for seeing to it that the 
required modifications are made to these aircraft so that they will be suitable 
for military oversea operations. There are many additional planning factors 
necessary to insure that CRAF is an existing military potential, in being, and 
ready to go on 48-hour notice. 

Among the responsibilities of the Defense Air Transportation Administration, 
I want to mention one, which because of the international situation, has particular 
significance. This is the administration of the aviation war risk insurance pro- 
gram under title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. I have here a letter 
from the Department of State asking whether or not aviation war risk insurance 
can be provided for Pan American Airways in their present operation in Berlin. 
I would like to submit that letter, together with my reply, as an exhibit to the 
committee. I have attended a series of meetings with State Department per- 
sonnel in reference to this problem, and it is clearly the consensus of State and 
Pan American Airways that aviation war risk insurance is an essential element 
in continuing civil air carrier operations in Berlin. The aviation war risk insur- 
ance program is, of course, also essential to the civil reserve air fleet and in 
providing contract operations in the troubled areas of the world. 

The Defense Air Transportation Administration has a number of other functions 
which I will refer to briefly. 

DATA represents the Commerce Department on a two-man Air Priorities 
Board established by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Defense. 
Participates in maintaining an interim air priorities system organization of 
domestic airline traffic managers (regional air priorities control offices) which 
acts as a priority designee until the establishment of a permanent standby organ- 
uation. Assists the Department of Defense in setting up a standby Directorate 
of Air Priorities to administer the system under policy guidance of the Air 
Priorities Board. 

Coordinates with the Civil Aeronautics Board in planning a war air service 
pattern to be operated commercially for priority traffic in wartime and provides 
representation in an industry committee responsible for recommending revisions 
to this war air service pattern, minimum civil requirements and arrangements to 
provide a maximum flexibility in redistribution. 

Provides leadership to industry advisory groups in coordination with the Fed- 
eral agencies concerned in a continuing effort to assure that the maximum pro- 
duction of airlift in the event of war will not be impeded by a shortage or misuse 
of skilled aviation manpower. 
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Provides the Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to the Civil Aviation Plannin 
Committee of NATO to carry out the Department’s responsibilities for mobilize. 
tion of international civil aviation and additional representation on the plannip 
and logistics working group. é 

Cooperates with industry representatives in planning for the use of both 
carrier and noncarrier aircraft in the event of a civil defense emergency. 

Acts as the “delegate agency” for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
with regard to expansion goals for air transportation facilities and issuance of 
necessity certificates for accelerated tax amortization under section 168 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, for air carriers which expand their 
lift capabilities under these goals. (There is at present no expansion goal for air 
transport equipment.) 

Participates annually in Operation Alert testing on war plans and relocation 
exercises, and secures active participation from the air transport industry. 

I believe the foregoing demonstrates that the Defense Air Transportation 
Administration is a mobilization organization with a continuing program that js 
an existing military resource. Such civil defense responsibilities as it has are in 
the main ancillary to its main purpose. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you and I will be glad to 
answer any questions you may have. 


ExuHisiT | 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1969. 
Mr. THEODORE HARDEEN, 
Director, War Risk Insurance Program, Department of Commerce. 


Dear Mr. HarpeEEN: As you know considerable uncertainty surrounds the 
situation of Berlin and there is always the imminent possibility of harassment of 
access by surface and by air. In view of these facts, it is urgent that we, in con- 
nection with our responsibility for the ‘‘security and welfare’’ of the city, take 
every step possible to assure the continuation of civil air flights into the city. 

In this connection, the Department of State would like to inquire whether the 
Department of Commerce could provide war risk insurance for Pan American 
Airways, with respect to their flights to and from Berlin, if requested to do so. 
It is our view, on preliminary investigation, that such insurance would be helpful 
and applicable. 

In view of the possibility that Pan American may conclude in the next few 
weeks that its liability is increased by recent threats to Berlin and by the failure 
of the Soviet Union to provide to the Western Allies significant assurances of 
peaceful access, we would appreciate an early reply to this inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Foy D. Kouxter, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 





Exnuisit 2 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, July 6, 1959. 
Mr. Foy D. Kou# er, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kouter: By your letter of July 2, 1959, you inquire whether the 
Department of Commerce could provide war risk insurance for Pan American 
Airways with respect to their flights to and from Berlin if requested to do so. 
The Department acting through the Defense Air Transportation Administration 
is prepared to provide such insurance. The initial step is the issuance of a binder 
which would provide war risk insurance in the event of certain contingencies. 

I have had informal discussions with State Department personnel concerning 
this problem. These discussions have been aimed at acquainting the State 
Department officials with the existing aviation war risk insurance program as 
administered by the Defense Air Transportation Administration. The discussions 
have also centered around the special problems that might be presented in provid- 
ing Pan American with binders which would take care of any eventuality in the 
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Berlin situation. While I contemplate that some change in wording might be 
required to meet this situation the problem is a minor one and would not delay 
the immediate issuance of aviation war risk binders if requested by Pan American. 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE HARDEEN, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Civit Aik TRANSPORTATION 


Senator HotLtanp. Now, for the record, can you just state for the 
information of all of those who should have to read this record, very 
briefly, what you do. 

Mr. HarpDEEN. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

The Defense Air Transportation Administration performs those 
functions delegated to the Secretary of Commerce by the President 
and by OCDM with relation to insuring the adequacy and effective 
utilization of the civil air transportation capability of this country 
both for direct military support and for continued essential civil air 
transportation to meet national defense needs. 

In connection with direct military support, DATA ‘allocates to the 
Air Force or DOD sufficient airlift to meet the requirements laid down 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These requirements are revised by the 
JCS every 6 months and the allocation necessarily changes. 

Senator HoLttanp. You mean this allocation looks forward to their 
future use in that field or for their immediate use from period to 
period. 

Mr. Harpeen. It is a combined function, but I would say very 
largely, in answering your question, that the civil reserve air fleet looks 
to all the mobilization requirements DOD may have for airlift and 
the allocation at present to the direct military support amounts to 
roughly 25 percent of the total airlift capability of this country. 

Senator Hotuanp. Is that broken down into the various commercial 
lines and to certain planes of those lines? 

Mr. HarpzEEn. Yes. 

Senator Hotuanp. And it is broken down as to certain personnel of 
those companies? 

Mr. HarpreENn. Each carrier, each airline will contribute certain 
designated aircraft which are modified to meet the military require- 
ments and, in addition to that, each air carrier will supply its prorated 
share of personnel, according to the number of aircraft allocated. 

Senator HoLLanp. In other words, your planning which is imposed 
upon and accepted by the various commerical carriers, requires them 
to have, in their planning for continued service in the event of mobili- 
zation, a factor which you impose and they recognize, which would 
require them to divert certain planes of certain capacities and a certain 
part of their personnel, immediately to the defense agencies? 

Mr. HarprexEn. That is a correct statement, sir. 

Senator HoLtuanp. All right; is there anything else you would like 
to add to your statement? 


AVIATION WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Mr. Harpern. Yes. I would like to call the committee’s attention 
to one other program that we are carrying on. 

Under title XITI of the Federal Aviation Act, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is required to provide aviation war risk insurance to our inter- 
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national carriers when such insurance is not available to our carriers 
from the commercial market. 

We have determined and made a finding in accordance with the 
statute that aviation war risk insurance is not available in our com. 
mercial market on reasonable terms and conditions and as recently ag 
July 2 [ received a letter from the Department of State in which they 
ask us whether we will provide aviation war risk insurance for air 

carriers serving Berlin, and may I take just a moment to read this very 
short letter to you? ; 

Senator HoLianp. Proceed. 

Mr. Harperen (reading): 

Dear Mr. Harpeen: As you know considerable uncertainty surrounds the 
situation of Berlin and there is always the imminent possibility of harassment 
of access by surface and by air. In view of these facts, it is urgent that we, in 

connection with our responsibility for the ‘‘security and welfare”’ of the city, take 
every step possible to assure the continuation of civil air flights into the city, 

In this connection, the De ~partment of State would like to inquire whe ther the 
Department of Commerce could provide war risk insurance for Pan American 
Airways, with respect to their flights to and from Berlin, if requested to do go, 
It is our view, on preliminary investigation, that such insurance would be helpful 
and applic: able. 

In view of the possibility that Pan American may conclude in the next few weeks 
that its liability is increased by recent threats to Berlin and by the failure of the 
Soviet Union to provide to the Western Allies significant assurances of peaceful 
access, we would appreciate an early reply to this inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Foy D. Konuer, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
Now, without taking more of the time of the committee I will say I 
replied in the affirmative and informed the State Department that we 
were prepared to furnish avaiation war risk insurance. 

Senator HoLuanp. You are prepared to give additional insurance 
to cover emergencies of that kind which would make it just to require 
the contribution of the planes and personnel that might be employed 
to meet with such an emergency? 

Mr. HarpEen. Yes. 

Senator HoLLanp. Those planes and that personnel coming from 
various commercial carriers? 

Mr. Harpren. That is correct. 

Senator Hotuanp. All right, sir; is there anything else? 


CIVIL DEFENSE FUNCTION 


Mr. Harpreen. We do have one function that relates to civil de- 
fense, and this is our only civil defense function, but it is a very 
important one: 

Many of the corporations, large corporations, of our country, and 
some of the small ones, of course, have a number of transport air- 
planes weighing above 12,500 pounds—and by that I mean aircraft of 
the DC-3 type, and larger. 

As a matter of fact, there are over 800 of these airplanes. In our 
planning with OC DM, it has been accepted by the owners of these 
aircraft in a very large percentage—as a matter of fact we have had no 
refusals—that these airplanes will be used under eme rgency conditions 
for moving medical supplies, doctors, and nurses and other supplies 
that are stockpiled by OCDM at the 42 stoc kpile locations from one 
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area of the country to such areas of the country as may need this kind 
of relief and assistance. 


As I say, that is our only civil defense responsibility. 
AIR PRIORITY SYSTEM 


Now, we are required also, under the delegation of the Secretary, to 
make plans and prepare for an air priority system. 

By agreement between the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Defense, this has been a joint undertaking and we have prepared 
the air priorities manual: We have designated people at 24 locations 
throughout the country which we consider to be the aviation centers, 
and this program is well underway, but does require continued moni- 
toring and changing. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Thank you, sir. 

Now we can go back to Mr. Moore. 

Senator Roprertson. I have one question. 

Senator Hotuanp. Mr. Chairman, I wish to yield to the Virginia 
Senator, and any other Senators that may wish to ask questions on 
this program. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator Ropertson. Every so often each year the senior Senator 
rom Virginia, Mr. Byrd, who is the chairman of the so-called econ- 
omy committee, submits a statement to show how much has been 
allowed to support the increase in the number of employees. Of 
course, we all know that increases every year. 

It is not quite clear to me why, if you are going to be doing sub- 
stantially the same work you have been doing, that you have to have 
another $15,000 to do it. 


Mr. HarpeeEn. I think that is a very reasonable question. I can 
answer it, I believe. 


CHANGEOVER FROM PISTON AIRCRAFT TO JETS 


As you know, the airline industry is now in the position of changing 
over from piston aircraft to jets. This requires a technician who is 
familiar with the capabilities of jet aircraft as compared with the 
piston aircraft and in that regard our allocation of aircraft in the 
military numerically—and I think this figure might interest you—for 
fiscal 1960 is 244 aircraft; for 1961 we hope to be able to reduce this 
number to 173 aircraft, but at the same time, give them greater 
airlift; and at this particular time we need one man to handle this 
transitional period. 

Senator Rosrerrson. If the piston man is no longer needed you 
couldn’t replace him with a jet man; you have to have them both? 

Mr. HarpsxeENn. Senator, we will still have piston aircraft with us 
through 1963. 

Senator Rosnertson. I see. Thank you. 

Senator ALLorr. Will the chairman yield for a question? 

Senator HoLuanp. Yes. 


43227—_59——-_17 
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AIRCRAFT RECORDS 


Senator ALLorr. What I cannot understand in this is the fact you 
already have a defense air transportation administrational setup, 
You have data in your office in the FAA on every aircraft in the 
United States that is licensed. Why do you need $106,000 merely to 
shuffle through those cards and find out what you have? This | 
cannot understand. 

This is a job that one man and a secretary ought to perform. Yoy 
have $106,000 here. 

Perhaps one man and two secretaries, maybe. 

Mr. Harpsen. I think, in the early part of your statement, you 
said ‘This information was available in FAA.” I think if you will 
excuse me, this is not quite correct. 


INVENTORY OF AIRLINE AIRCRAFT 


We have in DATA the only inventory of airline aircraft which 
includes items such as this: the type of flooring in the airplane, 
whether it is heavy or light, the size of the cargo ‘doors. the number 
of gallons of gasoline the airplane may carry, and this is important in 
order to determine the range capabilities of these airplanes and, sir, 
we maintain the only inventory in the Government; and that is a 
large job. 

Senator Atiorr. Under the new systems, where are these planes 
licensed? Are they licensed with you or DATA? 

Mr. HarperEn. They continue to be licensed by FAA. 

Senator ALttorr. Then you have this data essentially with every 
aircraft or, if you do not, it simply becomes a matter of adding this 
information when an airplane i is licensed; is that not right? 

Mr. HarpeEENn. There is something more to it in that we try to 
make the contribution of each carrier equitable. We do not want to 
take a large portion of one carrier’s fleet away from that carrier and 
take a very small portion away from another carrier. We have to, 
throughout all of this, balance the capabilities of the carriers and try 
to meet the military requirements at the same time. 


STOCKPILING OF AIRPLANE PARTS 


In addition to this, we are stockpiling parts in conjunction with the 
Air Force, and these ‘parts are now in position in many places around 
the world and will support this air fleet for military purposes. I only 
mention this to you to illustrate it is more than simply naming par- 
ticular aircraft. 

Senator Attorr. You think it requires an organization requiring 
$106,000—is that right—to do this? 

Mr. HarpeeEN. Yes, sir; I do, and at the present time that amounts 
to seven people, and I ‘do not think that is ve ry large. We are asking 
for one more and the seven includes secretaries. 

Senator AtLorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Hottanp. Mr. Moore, let us revert now, if you please, to 
the $1,700,000 which is, as I understand it, the third of the items 
included in this supplemental request. It represents activities hereto- 
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fore carried on by your Department and heretofore covered by the 
regular appropriation of this office, transferred by direction of Congress 
to the OCDM, is that correct? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Senator HoLttanp. Now what was the amount under the 1959 
budget of this group of activities which is represented by the Business 
and Defense Services Administration, and which has the item of 
$1,700,000 in the supplemental budget request? 

Mr. Moore. You are speaking about the 1959 appropriation? 

Senator HoLtanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. McCoy can speak to that. 

Mr. McCoy. In the 1959 appropriation Congress appropriated for 
industry services in the Business and Defense Services Administration 
$3,519,000. That was for the “Industry and commodities” activity. 
It included our mobilization activity during that fiscal year. This 
year, in response to the suggestion of the Congress, we computed that 
$1,700,000 of the $3,519,000 could be attributed to defense mobiliza- 
tion activities. So we subtracted $1,700,000 from our regular budget 
item of $3,519,000 and transferred it to the OCDM budget. This left 
only $1,819,000 in the regular Commerce budget. 

We are not asking for any increase in fiscal 1960 in the total industry 
services; $3,519,000 was used in fiscal 1959. The same amount is 
required for fiscal 1960; $1,809,000 has been appropriated in the 
regular appropriation and we are asking for $1,700,000 in this sup- 
plemental. 

Senator Hotuanp. And no increase either in amounts or in per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. McCoy. There is one small increase of $75,000 that has been 
added, making a total request of $1,775,000. 

Senator HoLttanp. What is that $75,000 increase? 


TRAINING EXECUTIVE RESERVISTS 


Mr. McCoy. That is required for the purpose of producing, dupli- 
cating, and storing essential production information at the eight 
OCDM regional offices and for expenses in connection with training, 
and indoctrinating our executive reservists who now number about 
1,200 throughout the country. 

Senator Hotutanp. They are nonpaid persons? 

Mr. McCoy. Nonpaid. They get no pay of any kind and $25,000 
of the increase is for training expenses in the regional centers where 
we will ask them to confer with us. 

Senator Hotuanp. Thank you. 

Now, Senator Byrd indicated he had a question a while ago. Was 
that for Mr. Hardeen or Mr Moore, Senator? 

Senator Byrp. I will ask Mr. McCoy if there is any increase in 
personnel involved in the additional $75,000. 

Mr. McCoy. There are no additional personnel. 


TOTAL NEW POSITIONS 
Senator Byrp. All right. Now, Mr. Moore, in the $2,957,000, 


how many new positions are requested? 
Mr. Moore. In total we have 43 new positions requested. 
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Senator Byrp. That is 43 new positions not now on board, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. How many will be in the Washington offices and 
how many in the field offices? 

Mr. Moore. Twenty-seven will be in Washington and 16 will be 
in OCDM regions for the eight regions. 

Senator Hotuanp. Are there any other questions by members of 
the committee? 

Senator Hitt. May I ask this one question: 

As I understood, Mr. McCoy, your statement in answer to Senator 
Holland’s question, so far as your BDSA is concerned, you will have no 
increase outside of this $75,000 as you explained, no increase in your 
personnel, no increase in your activities, but what you are asking for, 
in other words, is to get the same amount of money for the coming 
fiscal year, 1960, that you had with 1959, without any increase in 
personnel or activities? You just keep going as you are going now; 
is that correct? 

Mr. McCoy. That is correct. 

Senator Hriu. Thank you. 


NEW ACTIVITIES 


Senator HoLtanp. Now, Mr. Moore, we come down to the activ- 
ities reflected in your supplemental budget which you do not represent 
as a continuance of activities in 1959. 

First, with reference to the Bureau of the Census, I note you have 
an item of $450,000 there. Will you explain what that item is? 

Mr. Moors. To do that may I call on Mr. Horton of OCDM, who 
has asked we do this type of work for OCDM? 


Census Bureau ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF H. BURKE HORTON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
DAMAGE ASSESSMENT CENTER, OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Houuanp. All right, sir. Proceed. 

Will you briefly state what this supplemental request of $450,000 
which is not represented in the 1959 activities but which, as I under- 
stand, represents work you have been asked to do by OCDM, what 
it covers? 

Mr. Horton. Census has been requested by OCDM to perform 
certain vital functions in the event of nuclear attack on the United 
States, and also to study more carefully what the consequences of 
such an attack against the United States might be. There are six 
projects which include the following: 

One, updating the ODM records of the production capabilities of 
the principal productive facilities of the United States. 
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TARULATION OF PLANTS AND INDUSTRIES 


Two, determination of the structural characteristics of these indus- 
trial facilities so that better estimates can be made as to what would 
be the level of vulnerability of construction for various overpressures 
and various degrees of thermal intensity; 

Three, a special compilation of small manufacturing plants and in- 
dustries where a significant portion of our national capacity lies. An 
example of this would be machine shops where a significant fraction 
of the country’s capacity is in plants having fewer than 100 employees. 


POPULATION SAMPLE UNDER NUCLEAR ATTACE 


Four, preparation for a population sample, for estimating the 
population of the United States in case of attack, by well-designed 
sampling techniques of the types that are used monthly by the Census 
jn current activities but which would require a different approach in 
the event of nuclear attack. 

This is especially important because computer estimates of sur- 
viving population are less reliable than computer estimates of damage 
to facilities, because we cannot predict accurately the behavior of 
people. ‘They may or may not do the wisest thing in all cases, and 
consequently, we need to follow up the computer estimate as rapidly 
as possible with more reliable estimates of the surviving population 
under excess pressure. 

Senator HoLttanp. Would all of these services be pursuant to direct 
requests, more the building up of that infomation which has come to 
you from OCDM or other associates? 

Mr. Horton. Primarily direct requests. I, sir, am on the staff of 
OCDM, and over the past few years we have worked with these 
specialists at the Bureau of the Census who are outstanding in sampling 
design, and in data collection. We have worked with them for the past 
3 years in making very careful estimates of how these jobs can best 
_be done at a minimum cost and the items have been coordinated 
with other parts of the Federal Government so that we will serve the 
needs of other parts of the Federal Government with these data. 
"Senator HoLuanp. Now this activity does not represent at all a 
regular part of the decennial enumeration which will take place? 


SURVEY OF STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Horton. No, sir; this was considered and it was decided that 
& questionnaire, for example, bearing on structural characteristics 
of a building, if it included special line items in the regular survey of 
manufacturers, would cause more confusion at the receiving end than 
if it were in a separate small questionnaire, because the normal 
questionnaire for this annual survey of manufacturers goes to finan- 
cial, production, and employment specialists, whereas the structural 
characteristics items would have to be answered by engineering 
personnel of a plant. 

It was ascertained this could be handled most efficiently by a separate 
mail questionnaire. 

Senator HoLuanp. It requires a new setup and a different approach 
from what you have been doing regularly in the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. Horton. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Hottanp. What is the number of additional personne] 
required during fiscal year 1960 as covered by this particular item? 

Mr. Horton. With respect to costs and personnel staffing, although 
we have worked very closely with Census, to make sure that every- 
thing is held down to a minimum cost level, the Bureau of the Census 
is best qualified to answer that question. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. ALEXANDER, BUDGET OFFICER, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


TotraL EMPLOYEES REQUIRED 


Mr. ALEXANDER. We would use 15 permanent staff and approxi- 
mately 73 man-years of temporary part-time staff in carrying out this 
work. 

Senator Hotianp. This amount really represents, in the main, the 
coverage of the 73 man-years of extra employment, is that correct? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is substantially correct. In 1961, it will be 
less, because the amount of statistics we produce will be greater in 
1960 than later. 

Senator Hotuanp. In general, this is a nonrecurring item, is it? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. About half is nonrecurring. We expect a con- 
tinuing problem of keeping the files and the records up-to-date. 

Senator Hotuianp. To establish your full coverage of the data, 
you think it will take about twice as many personnel and twice as 
much expense as will be involved in the subsequent years? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Senator Hotuanp. Any questions? 

Senator Byrp. Have you heretofore collected information on the 
structural characteristics of major industrial facilities? 

Mr. Horton. No, sir. This information has never been collected 
before. 

BASIC ENGINEERING INFORMATION 


Seator Byrp. How about the basic engineering information? 
Has that been compiled? 

Mr. Horton. The basis for designing an efficient questionnaire 
already exists. It exists because of studies of different kinds of re- 
sponses, responses of different kinds of structures to nuclear effects. 

We have made intensive studies at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and 
intensive studies for our own military purposes of what response of 
structures elsewhere in the world might be. 

Senator Byrp. And tests have been conducted on this. basis? 


FINANCING FROM OCDM AND DEFENSE FUNDS 


Mr. Horton. That is correct. These tests were financed partly 
from OCDM funds in the past and partly from Department of Defense 
funds at the testing grounds. 

Senator Byrp. What are you seeking? You have basic engineer- 
ing data already. What is it you are searching for now? 


Mr. Horton. We are seeking the structural types of the particular 


plants of importance throughout the United States, something on the 
order of 25,000 or 30,000 plants. 
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At the present time, we do not know whether a particular electronics 
plant is housed in a brandnew reinforced concrete building or whether 
it is in a loft, or in a brick and mortar building, or somewhere in a 
downtown area of a city. We need to know how vulnerable these 
95,000 or 30,000 of our most important industrial facilities are, how 
they are housed, and what are the most important articles of equip- 
ment that are vulnerable to attack. 

Senator Byrp. When you secure this information, how do you 
propose to apply it? 


PREATTACK STUDIES OF THE PROBLEM 


Mr. Horron. We have already made provison for preattack 
studies of the problem. We have made provision in our machine 
program for taking account of vulnerability, in calculating estimated 
damage effects, so that would be used to substitute for guesses. 

At the present time we have made estimates of what kind of struc- 
ture is characteristic of an industry, and these estimates are, in the 
machine program at the present time. They are misleading. 

For example, we assumed that most of the electronics industry is 
in one-story concrete buildings. We know this isn’t true because 
many of them have taken space in old nonreinforced structures. 
ig This is generally true, that our estimates have not anything like the 
accuracy we need for careful study of vulnerability. 


EARLY POSTATTACK STUDY 


There are two other items I did not mention earlier. One was a 
provision for an early postattack preliminary study, making use of 
an objective-type questionnaire form, so that as rapidly as possible, 
when we have gotten past the computer estimate stage in an actual 
attack situation, and the aerial reconnaissance stage, we will be able 
to make use of an objective-type form, which has been preprinted 
and predistributed, with some education of the Census personnel in 
the field, so that we will not have to try to push this thing out from 
some Government center to the field and take it back. It will be 
ready to go and self-triggering in the event of attack, as soon as 
printed. 


UPDATING POPULATION FILES 


The other is an updating on our file on the location of the population 
of the United States. Our files on that are pretty badly out of date, 
dating from 1950 census figures, and we need some funds to make sure 
that the location procedure ties in with the 1960 census population; 
and enables us to do the best possible job in keeping books of the 
status of the population of the United States under nuclear attack 
conditions. We have to know the location of the people, as well as 
the number. 


USE OF INFORMATION 


Senator AtLorr. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask this question, I would 
like to follow up the thought of my friend from West Virginia. 

Is there not a very, very restricted use that can be put on this in- 
formation? You do not know, you cannot possibly know, you cannot 
possibly anticipate the number of possible bombs that will fall, or 
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their effect, so, assuming that you do have this information, not know- 
ing this other factor, what use are you going to make of it? 

Mr. Horton. We are making constant use of it in the followin 
way: The whole damage assessment system is designed for flexibility 
We recognize the validity of the point you make, that there is no way 
of anticipating precisely which attack you will be confronted with or 
where the weapons will actually detonate, so our procedure has been 
to assemble a record of the resources of the United States, which in- 
cludes the location of thc resource, and we have developed procedures 
which enable us rapidly to compare each resource by location with 
any possible set of ground zeros, yields and types of bursts, so that 
we can estimate in a matter of hours or days what is left from the loca- 
tion of the resource and the location of the ground zeros. The pro- 
grams are underway. Programs are already in existence and are con- 
stantly being improved for the actual reporting of the ground zeros 
and the approximate yield of weapons which might be detonated. 


EVALUATION OF VULNERABILITY OF UNITED STATES 


Now this information is not just in cold storage waiting until some 
hypothetical, until some attack might occur, 5, 10, or 20 years from 
now. It is constantly being used in running hypothetical attacks to 
evaluate the vulnerability of the United States as a basis for making 
recommendations through our normal channels for programs to miti- 
gate the effects of such an attack if it should happen. 

Senator HoLLanp. You mean programs of different distribution and 
of different housing and of diverting to protective, more protective 
housing, and things of that kind? 

Mr. Horton. Tests of the effects of warning plans, evacuation plans, 
shelter plans, that sort of thing. We have run many dozens of hypo- 
thetical attacks against the United States, using this library of resource 
material, and we use modern computer equipment to do it efficiently 
and rapidly. 

Senator Atuorr. If you are able to do this now, then why the cen- 
sus? 

Mr. Horton. Because the country is growing and changing so 
rapidly that our records are getting out of date. 


METHOD OF OBTAINING INFORMATION 


Senator Attorr. How do you proposed to procure this census? 
How do you propose to do it? 

Mr. Horton. You mean the updating of the national location code? 

Mr. Atuorr. I do not know anything about the national location 
code, but I think we are talking about this item in here, which says, 
“Bureau of the Census,” and you have $450,000 added on it and it is 
for getting this additional information you have been talking about. 
Now how do you propose to get this business—by sending around the 
census, or what? 

Mr. Horton. There are six sepsrate items that are right under- 
neath the $450,000 item. I will run through them. 

As far as the first item is concerned, there will be this additional 
information factor. An amount of $64,500 is involved in this first 
item here. 
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Senator HoLuanp. This is on page B-7 of your justification, is it 
not? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is correct. 

Mr. Horton. Basic information would be compiled from census 
records and placed in the field with questionnaires prepared for the 
selected plants, about 25,000 or 30,000 of them. The basic informa- 
tion would contain updated characteristics of each plant. The only 
thing that would be left to do in the event of attack would be to note 
the status of the plant as soon as conditions in the area permit this to 
be done, so that the survey, instead of taking a year, or half of a year, 
to plan and initiate from a central location, would be self-triggering, 
and the information would come in as soon as a nuclear attack oc- 
curred, and conditions permitted adding to and completing the 
questionnaire, and noting the condition of the facility. It is a pre- 
planned survey. 

COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 


Senator ALLotr. How would you get this preinformation that you 
are desiring on this structure, on the type of structure? 

Mr. Horton. The current information on employment, shipments, 
type of product, and that sort of thing would be processed from exist- 
ing Census records collected from the surveys they normally take 
from manufacturing facilities, and would be put in special form 
needed for readiness. 

Senator ALLtotr. What I am trying to get at is this: You are 
talking about preparation for some kind of an attack, and you are 
talking about finding out where these things are located and what 
they are located in. How are you going to get this information? 

Mr. Horton. Census personnel would receive some minimal 
training in the completion of these questionnaires. In the event of a 
nuclear situation we would have this fact. 

Senator Hotuanp. I think he means “‘ahead of time.” 

Senator AtLorr. I mean “right now.”’ Do you have this informa- 
tion available now? 

According to your testimony in the House hearings, pages 202 and 
203 of the House hearings for the supplemental appropriation bill of 
1960, you do not have. it. 


STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PLANTS 


Mr. Horton. I am sorry, you are talking about item 2, the 
structural characteristics of the plants? 

Senator Attorr. Yes. This is all I have been talking about. 

Mr. Horton. That information has never been collected. 

Senator AtLtotr. Why can it not be collected without pestering 
these businessmen? Why can it not be collected in your annual 
business census every year? 


QUESTIONNAIRES TO ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Horton. I noted before that the Bureau of the Census per- 
sonnel, who are experts in these matters, concluded that there would 
be less confusion since this would go to a different part of the plant, 
the engineering properties and engineering personnel of the plant, 
that if the structural questionnaire, as a separate form, were to be 
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sent directly to them rather than over the desk of the industria] 
employment and financial people who fill this out ordinarily. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In this kind of situation, a mail survey would be 
run on this. We would have this situation—— 

Senator Attorr. That is what I have been trying to get at for 5 
minutes. It would be a mail survey? 


MAIL SURVEY 


Mr. ALEXANDER. It would be a mail survey, and there would be 
some savings if it were combined with our regular survey, but only 
about one- -tenth of the estimate because the collection costs of a 
mailing survey, is about one-tenth of the total cost. All the rest of 
the costs would be about the same, whether combined with one of our 
regular surveys or separate, because there would be extra questions 
that require technicians to plan and negotiate out with engineers, 
Then there is the tabulation and preparation of special reports. Each 
extra question tabulated costs us extra money on any questionnaire 
we prepare. 

So that, for the reasons of quality which Mr. Horton mentioned 
earlier, the surveys should be separate, although there is a minor 
difference in cost. It is thought that possibly the whole survey, by 
being complicated with our regular survey, would result in poor quality 
for both. 

So there is a technical reason for the separation and there is an 
extra, but minor, cost to do it separately. 

Senator Attorr. Well, it is an extra burden on the businessman. 

Mr. Chairman, rather than try to get at this question now I would 
just like to make one more remark on it. I can see the value of pre- 
surveys, a rapid evaluation in the case of any explosion. This is 
very obvious, I am sure, to everyone; but the evaluation of all of this 
type of thing, the type of structure, whether it will theoretically with- 
stand a bomb blast of this or this or this or this, is, I feel, very very 
hypothetical in that you do not know where the blasts are going to 
occur. 

If you assume a blast at a certain point it might land, for example, 
to take a very great industrial city, say in Detroit, it might land in the 
middle of Detroit or it might land on the outskirts of Detroit, in which 
case everything is changed entirely, and in that event you are going 
to have to depend on your evaluation which you have preset before. 
I just cannot see quite what is going to be accomplished by this sort 
of thing that you have in mind. No matter what evaluation you 
make the day after, as far as this thing is concerned, presetting it or 
preguessing it isn’t going to do you any good. 

What you have to know is what you have left after you have been 
attacked. 


PROJECTS TO BE MOVED AFTER ATTACK 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Two of these projects are designed for us to be 


ready to move. There are six projects in this estimate and two are 
to be ready to move after attack. 


Senator ALLotr. Those I endorse. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. The list of those, the amounts for each of the six 


are listed beginning on page B-7 of the justifications, which we touched 
on earlier. 
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We also have two projects for current data. One was the structural 
characteristics survey which you mentioned earlier, and the other was 
compilation of information on small manufacturing establishments 
engaged in specialized kinds of products of interest to OCDM. 

Now, these two projects amount to about half of this $450,000 
amount. The other half is getting ready and in keeping our files up 
to date. 

Senator Atuorr. All right. Thank you very much. 


PURPOSES OF CENSUS PROJECTS 


Senator Hotuanp. Let me see if I can understand this a little 
better. 

If you have the information in the first place, such as dispersion 
or distribution on any nuclear attack that might eventuate, if you 
have that information well up, you will know how much productive 
capacity in a particular field has not been affected at all by that 
particular disaster? 

Mr. Horton. Yes; not affected by the blast. 

Senator Hotuanp. Yes; that will not be affected by the blast at all. 
You will know what percentage of the national productive capacity 
in that particular field is unaffected by that particular attack, and 
then the followup will enable you to discover, as rapidly as you think 
is possible, what degree of destruction there has been, with the bomb, 
whether total, partial, or to whatever extent it is, of that part that 
will be adversely affected by the particular attack; is that correct? 

Mr. Horton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotuanp. And it requires both of those factors to enable 
the Nation to know, as quickly as possible, just how badly it is hit 
as to that particular productive capacity by the attack which has just 
taken place? 

PURPOSE OF PREATTACK INVENTORY 


Mr. Horton. That is correct, sir, and having the information in 
well-organized form beforehand, expedites estimating what is left 
after the attack both by computation and by aerial reconnaissance. 
The sole purpose of having the preattack inventory in good shape is 
to facilitate this. Well, there are two purposes—to facilitate after- 
attack inventorying of what is left, as well as to make it possible to 
make preattack studies of vulnerability for corrective action. 

Senator Honuanp. I believe I understand what you are getting at. 

Mr. Moore, may I come back to you? 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


These 73 additional personnel, or the personnel represented by 
the 7 man-years, represents a major portion of the added personnel 
involved in this total program? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; those were temporary and part-time people, 
not in the 43 I mentioned. 

Senator Hotuanp. This 73 is in addition to the 43? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; the 43 I mentioned were full-time people on our 
payrolls. 

Senator HoLttanp. Now, we heard about one of them in the Defense 
Air Transportation Administration. Where are the others? 
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Mr. Moore. Fifteen in Census. 
orem Houuanp. Fifteen in Census. Would that be a part of 
the 73? 

Mr. Moore. That is in addition. 

Senator Hottanp. Where are the others? 

Mr. Moors. Eleven in Maritime and 16 in the Office of the Secre. 
tary, and which would be 2 each in each of the OCDM regional 
locations, 8 regional locations, representing the Department of Com- 
merce in Department of Commerce functions. You see, we have 
many bureaus now without any representation at OCDM regional 
headquarters. 

Senator Hottanp. That would not come in the $20,000 item you 
heretofore discussed in the Office of the Secretary, but is extra? 

Mr. Moore. $170,000 of new program. 

Senator Hottanp. That is the extra $170,000 that is listed here 
as in the Office of the Secretary but under OCDM allocation? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; as a new program. 

Senator Ho.tuanp. All right. 

Chairman Haypren. We will come back at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the committee recessed until 2 p.m. of 
the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS (THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1959) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Civit Derense ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR ADMINISTRATION; OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL 
BUDGET OFFICER; H. B. McCOY, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU 
OF BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; 
THEODORE HARDEEN, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION ; AND GENERAL ERNEST V. HOLMES, 
EMERGENCY PLANNING COORDINATOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE—Resumed 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF HovusE COMMITTEE 


Senator Hottanp. The committee will resume. 

Mr. Moore, I think we all understand in this hearing that the current 
situation with reference to the old Office of Civilian Defense Mobiliza- 
tion which is causing concern results from recommendations of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives last year. 

Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Moors. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hotianp. I note that those recommendations are found 
in the report of the House committee with reference to the commerce 
appropriations bill, and on the health, education, and welfare bill, 
and perhaps in other places. 


HOUSE REPORTS 


I suggest that it might clarify this whole situation for you to have 
prepared in one place the quotations from the various reports showing 
just what was the sum total of the positions taken in the other body 
which resulted in the transfer of the budget requests this year out of 
your Department and out of other departments into separate requests 
for the Office of Civilian Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, we will do that for all the agencies 
involved, if it is desirable. 

Senator HoLtuanp. I would appreciate that. 

Would your agency, itself, be the most appropriate place to do that? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. We will be happy to do that. 

Senator Hotuanp. I shall request you now to do that, for the pur- 
pose of both the convenience of the committee and then to show in 
one, clear place just what it is that has caused the current problems 


, and, likewise, just what has resulted by way of transfer of some of 


your requests from one place to another. 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we also have some material which will clarify 
another point in which you were interested. We have some schedules 
which show the 1959 amounts, the new amounts, normal increases, 
annualization, and this is for all agencies, as well as the budgets in 


which they were formerly carried. We will be glad to supply that 
for the record. 
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Senator Hotuanp. Let’s make as clear a picture of this whole 
situation as we can by the statement I have made. 

Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The direction of Congress that has led to the deletion of fund requests for ciyj] 
defense and defense mobilization functions from the budgets of the various 
Federal departments and agencies and the consolidation of these fund requests 
into a central “package”’ budget estimate under the heading of the Office of Civyi 
and Defense Mobilization can best be expressed by quoting from several reports 
of the House Committee on Appropriations covering fiscal year 1959 appro- 
priations. The applicable quotations follow: 


HOUSE REPORT 1332, 85TH CONGRESS 


Office of Defense Mobilization: 

“Thus the total annual cost of administering defense mobilization activities is 
in fact, unknown. The committee suggests that the Office of Defense Mobiliza. 
tion prepare a budget estimate for the next fiscal year which will reflect the true 
cost of the functions and activities under its general direction. This same method 
should be used for financing civil defense activities which, at present, are also 
scattered among the several Departments and agencies.” 


HOUSE REPORT 1543, 85TH CONGRESS 


Federal Civil Defense Administration: 

“The following agencies appeared before the committee to request approxi- 
mately $1,860,000 to carry out civil defense responsibilities assigned to them by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration: Department of Commerce; Corps of 
Engineers; Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Post Office Depart- 
ment; Department of Labor; and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
Department of Agriculture was represented, but stated it was not requesting 
additional funds. The committee suggests other agencies absorb the cost as 
Agriculture has done, but has provided $250,000 to FCDA for allocation to an 
agency where this is impossible and the functions to be performed are absolutely 
essential.”’ ; 

Housing and Home Finance Agency: 

“The committee has specifically denied $100,000 requested for defense planning 
activities.”’ 

Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“The committee has specifically denied $225,000 for defense mobilization 
functions.” 

HOUSE REPORT 1565, 85TH CONGRESS 


Defense mobilization and civil defense activities: 

“For the third time the budget included extensive requests for additional funds 
for defense mobilization and civil defense activities as a part of the programs of 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare. Following is 
an excerpt from the committee’s report on the bill for fiscal year 1956 which was 
quoted in the committee’s report on the bill for 1958: 

“The committee has disapproved all requests from both departments, for civil 
defense and defense mobilization activities. It is the committee’s firm belief 
that the scattering of the basic program authorities through the executive branch 
and the piecemeal consideration of appropriations for these activities by the 
legislative branch can result only in confusion and waste of public funds. It 
would appear that the only businesslike way to handle this matter would be for 
the central agency, charged with the primary responsibility, to prepare and present 
to the Congress a total, integrated program. 

“The committee has not changed its opinion. All such requests have been 
denied and the committee will look with extreme disfavor on the diversion, for 
these purposes, of any funds in the bill.” 
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HOUSE REPORT 1725, 85TH CONGRESS 


Department of Commerce, general administration: 

“The bulk of the requested increase was intended to provide for new positions 
to carry out functions delegated to the Secretary of Commerce by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. As a matter of Appropriations Committee policy, funds 
to provide for ODM functions under this bill have been deleted, with one major 
exception.”’ 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 

“A request for $300,000 to carry out ODM delegated functions was deleted in 
accordance with the committee policy described above.”’ 

Department of Commerce, Business and Defense Services Administration: 

“Referring once again to the general committee policy of deleting money pro- 
vided for ODM functions, an amount of $3,060,000 is identified with these func- 
tions as they are performed by the Business and Defense Services Administration. 
The committee has made an exception for 1959, in this instance and left these 
funds in the BDSA appropriation. Action is deferred until review of the budget 
for 1960 at which time it will be expected that functions delegated to BDSA by 
ODM will be funded under the ODM budget and will not appear in this bill.’’ 

The above excerpts from House reports indicates the general desire of the 
various subcommittee chairmen for central budgeting of these costs. The 
commitment to present the 1960 budget on this basis was made during the hear- 
ings on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 by letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget explaining the method of budgeting for appropriations of 
OCDM (pp. 20 and 21, H. Rept. 1874, 85th Cong.). The applicable para- 
graph of this letter follows: 

“The appropriation for operating expenses would include funds for functions 
delegated to other agencies. This would be consistent with the views expressed 
by the Committee on Appropriations of the House in acting on the 1959 budget 
estimates. Of course, the need for funds for such delegated functions would be 
covered in the usual budget justification which would be presented by the Director 
of the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization.” 
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1960 


History of appropriations granted for Federal assignments of civil defense and defense 


mobilization functions 


i, 


| 
| Granted in 




















Granted in delegate 
Department or agency Fiscal | FCDA ap- | agency ap- 
year | propriations | propriations 
for ODM 
assignments 
| | — 
IN ee ainicacoe ace edamses< mech oesonee is gerke nos . 1955 baby oa 
1956 phebecns cen) <senSnmecien 
1957 | $325, 000 |----.....__. 
1958 a peud te 
| 1959 eee 
|__|, 
ee ee i im Fle ee | panne}... 5.2 
Oommerce......-..-----------0-200---22-00-002-0-- | 1955 |... | $2, 839, 00 
1956 190, 000 2, 851, 000 
1957 555, 000 3, 282, 000 
1958 253, 100 1, 770, 000 
1959 250, 000 1, 781, 515 
a a eS ae a demene khan aeeeiien | 1, 248, 100 12, 528, 515 
Health, Education, and Welfare........-.....---..---.--------.-- 1955 eae oe Tee 
1956 1, 200, 000 | Does 
1957 2, 340, 000 | a 
a ease ceecumesen 
1959 80, 000 | ee 
eRe inet sean nnen anions Sati nmpisetemeaee 3, 620, 000 | ce 
ns SMNNNNR Ss ore oo ia ccsccpewcnccess—esh See ne 
1956 25, 000 a 
1957 150, 000 escimigielpansnig 
1958 ween . ‘ 
1959 RE Bacto octets 
——|—_— 
I pin psa ss Sieealcgeniaicinnomnorbaibhsictbc ah nivalis 235, 000 | 
| — = — —— ——— 
Rs Bee ee kw aL ac acheensekueeensanchhhe | 1955 e : 
1956 20, 000 225, 000 
1957 70, 000 300, 000 
1958 . ; 263, 000 
eee Be Fo 370, 550 
RN ee oe We es ec dkabedeebanbeenionsexeuenee | 90, 000 1, 158, 550 
Sci tio ciecnestbebapnntishthebeEbneh Gantnanewanssenes sa ee Btcnnnines ; ait paieastpiee 
1956 ee 
1957 450, 000 |.-.-.... - 
1958 Lemametht 50, 000 
1959 A Nicer tainacaiaienl 
Total...... iii ah ttin inna see Naatp 600, 000 50, 000 
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QUESTIONS PREPARED By SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


” Senator Hotianp. Before we move ahead with this matter, Mr. 
Moore, I handed to you a list of questions prepared by Senator 
Saltonstall, who could not be here for this hearing. He had to attend 
another hearing. I suggested that you be ready to make replies called 
for and to properly respond to those questions. 

Are you ready to go into those matters now? 

Mr. Moore. I am, Senator Holland. I would like to ask that Mr. 
McCoy come to the table as a witness. I would like to refer certain 
questions to him after making an opening statement or after answering 
the first question, if I may. 


INTERAGENCY TEXTILE COMMITTEE 


Senator Hotuanp. I am doing this at the request of Senator 
Saltonstall, although I am in complete sympathy with the questions 
asked and the position taken by him. 

I am very much interested in the proposal to establish an Inter- 
agency Textile Committee which I understand will be coordinated 
by the Business and Defense Services Administration. I realize that 
you are here this morning in support of funds for the mobilization 
functions of BDSA, but I would appreciate your giving this committee 
some information on your plans for the Interagency Textile Com- 
mittee, which is of interest to most members of this committee. 

I am glad to see the Senator from Maine present, whom I am sure 
has a very great interest in this particular matter. 

As you may know, the conferees on the regular fiscal 1960 Depart- 
ment of Commerce bill considered a budget proposal of $200,000 the 
first year for this Interagency Committee. However, the conferees 
would not agree to this item because no budget estimate had been 
submitted to the Congress. 


COMMITTEE FINANCING 


I now understand that the Department does not propose to submit 
a budget request for funds to finance this committee work, but that the 
work will be accomplished within funds already appropriated to the 
Department for fiscal year 1960. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. Moore. The understanding that this committee will be financed 
from sums from the agencies is correct. 

Senator HotLtanp. Do you mean Commerce or BDSA? 

Mr. Moore. No; the agencies that make up the Committee. 

Senator Hotuanp. Do you mean that the funds will come from the 
various agencies which have representation on the Interagency 
Committee? 

Mr. Moore. On the Interagency Committee to support the activi- 
ties of this committee. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO SECRETARY STRAUSS 


Here, I believe, Senator, is quite, should I say, a lack of accurate 
communications. Under date of May 18, 1959, the President wrote 
to Secretary Strauss. May I read excerpts from that letter? 
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I have given considerable thought to the formation of an Interagency Textile 
Committee, such as recommended by the special subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, headed by Senator Pastore. 

This proposal has also been recommended to me by Senator Saltonstall and 
Governors Powell, DelSesto, and Furcolo. I think an ad hoc committee, chaired 
by the Department of Commerce, would be appropriate. The Committee would 
address itself to a number of important problems affecting the textile industry, 

The Committee should be composed of Assistant Secretaries or men of equivalent 
rank, from the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Labor, State 
and Treasury, and from the Council on Foreign Economic Policy. The Committee 
should report informally to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Studies should be undertaken soon so that the Committee could give its counse} 
to the Secretary of Commerce before the 1960 session of the Congress. Please 
undertake the formation of this group as soon as you conveniently can. 


Senator HoLtanp. Those quotations are from a letter addressed by 
the President to Secretary Strauss on what date? ; 

Mr. Moors. May 18, 1959. 

Senator Ho.tianp. All right. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Moore. Upon receipt of this letter, the various Secretaries and 
heads of the agencies mentioned were contacted, and this type of a 
letter was written, signed by the Secretary of Commerce, on May 22, 
1959. I will read only excerpts. 

Senator HoLttanp. The whole letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

May 22, 1959, 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Secretary: By letter dated March 27 the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce invited you to nominate an Assistant Secretary to serve on an Inter- 
agency Textile Committee. In a reply dated April 3, Acting Secretary Morse 
nominated Assistant Secretary Clarence L. Miller to represent the Department 
of Agriculture. 

There is attached a copy of a letter to me from the President suggesting that I 
undertake formation of an ad hoc interagency committee, chaired by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Committee will, as the President suggests, ‘‘address 
itself to a number of important problems affecting the textile industry.”’ 

The Committee will be an informal consultative and advisory group to me on 
matters relating to the textile industry. I shall be glad to have Assistant Secre- 
tary Miller, whom you previously nominated, to be a member of this group. 

In view of the delay that has occurred in the establishment of this Committee, 
I shall be grateful for a response at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


THe Wuite Houses, 
Washington, May 18, 1959. 
Hon. Lewis L. Strauss, 
The Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Lewis: I have given considerable thought to the formation of an Inter- 
agency Textile Committee, such as recommended by the special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, headed by Senator Pastore. 
This proposal has also been recommended to me by Senator Saltonstall and 
Governors Powell, Del Sesto, and Furcolo. 

I think an ad hoc committee, chaired by the Department of Commerce, would 
be appropriate. The Committee would address itself to a number of important 
problems affecting the testile industry. The Committee should be composed of 
Assistant Secretaries or men of equivalent rank from the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Defense, Labor, State, and Treasury, and from the Council on 
Foreign Economic Policy. The Committee should report informally to the 
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Secretary of Commerce. Studies should be undertaken soon so that the Com- 
mittee could give its counsel to the Secretary of Commerce before the 1960 session 
of the Congress. 


Please undertake the formation of this group as soon as you conveniently can. 
Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1seENHOWER. 


IMPORTANT EXCERPTS 


Mr. Moore. I will read the excerpts that I think are particularly 
important. 


The Committee will be an informal, consultative, and advisory group to me 
on matters relating to the textile industry. I shall be glad to have Assistant 
Secretary Miller— 


he is speaking to Secretary Benson of Agriculture— 


whom you previously nominated to be a member of this group. 


The thing that I wanted to point out was that it was an informal, 
consultative, and advisory group. 

Senator Houuanp. This letter went out from the Secretary of 
Commerce to the heads of the other departments mentioned in the 
President’s letter? 

Mr. Moorse. That is true, sir. I do not have with me all of those 
copies, but as I understand, that went out to all of them. 


PRESS RELEASE 


Then a press release was made, which was dated June 8, 1959. 


The Interagency Textile Committee and the Ad Hoc Committee, which the 
President in his letter of May 18 to Secretary of Commerce Strauss directed 
should be established, held its first meeting today at the Commerce Department. 
The chairman of the committee is Carl F. Oechsle, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Domestic Affairs. Other members include Thomas C. Mann, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs; A. Gilmore Flues, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; Courtney Johnson, Assistant Secretary of the Army; Clarence L. 
Miller, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Newell Brown, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; Paul H. Cullen, Secretary, Council of Foreign Economic Policy; and 
A. Henry Thurston, Director of Textile and Clothing Division, Business and 
Defense Administration, Department of Commerce, is Executive Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The Committee will report informally to the Secretary of Commerce. It plans 
to undertake studies so it can give its counsel to the Secretary before the 1960 
session of the Congress. The Committee was set up on the recommendation of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce following a report 
on problems of the domestic textile industry, submitted by a special subcom mittee. 


The point I am making is this, sir: that such a committee was not 
to have funds to do any operating. It was simply an administrative 
advisory committee to the Secretary of Commerce. 

This question that you read pertaining to the Interagency Textile 
Committee can be answered that the funds that they will use, which 


teally consist only of time and effort on the part of these men, can be 
absorbed by the agencies. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EXPERTS 


Senator Hotuanp. I understand from our hearings in this com- 
mittee on the annual bill that certain experts may have been secured 
and employed to assist the Interagency Committee. 

Is my understanding correct? 
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Mr. Moore. Your understanding may be completely correct, but 
that was not our understanding, sir. 

Senator HoLuanp. We will strike the question and answer because 
I am advised that that understanding applied to the Transportation 
Committee and not to this one. 

The second question: How much do you expect this work to cost 
for the first year? I think your answer has already taken care of that. 
You are not asking any additional funds. 

Third, do you expect to fund this work through your regular agency 
requests in future years? Again, you have no such expectation at 
this time. 

Mr. Moore. Because this may be only a temporary committee and 
may break up. 

Senator HoLuanp. 4. Which agencies within and outside the De- 
partment of Commerce will participate in the study? 

I think you have already put a clear showing on that into the 
record. 

5. Do you expect to hire any additional personnel for this work and, 
if so, what types of experts or advisory personnel? 

Mr. Moore. Not for this committee, sir. 

Senator Hotuanp. 6. Will industry participate in this study? 

Mr. Moore. Not on this committee, sir. 


RELATION TO DEFENSE MOBILIZATION FUNCTIONS 


Senator HoLuanp. 7. Will the work on this study be related in any 
way to the defense mobilization functions of BDSA for which restora- 
tion funds have been requested? 

Mr. Moore. Not in that context, although it could well be related 
to defense mobilization work. 

Senator HoLttanp. Now I have completed asking the questions 
which Senator Saltonstall left with me. If there are other questions 
in this same field, I will be glad to yield so they can be asked. Senator 
Smith? 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, I only want to clarify in my own 
mind the matter of the makeup of this committee. 

This committee that we are discussing now is not on the same basis 
that the Transportation Study Committee is? 


ADDITIONAL STUDY ON TEXTILES 


Mr. Moorg. No, it is not, Senator; and possibly I should say here 
that there was another recommendation in the report of the subcom- 
mittee that an additional research study should be made. But it did 
not come, from our understanding, within the province of the Inter- 
agency Textile Committee. 

Senator SmirH. Would that be on the basis of the transportation 
study? 

Mr. Moors. That, I would assume, if the Congress so desired, 
would be on the basis of the transportation study; yes. 

Senator Smiru. That would be, then, the study that would require 
a budget estimate? 

Mr. Moors. That is true. 

Senator Smiru. I am a little confused because I had thought, Mr. 
Chairman, that this textile study that we have been discussing was on 
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the same basis that the transportation study was. Apparently this 
is a preliminary to what may come in the future and not anything 
has been set up for the overall textile study that we, in my part of 
the country, had understood was going to be carried on. : 

Mr. Moore. I believe that would be a correct statement; yes. 

Senator HoLianp. I want to state that I shared the misunder- 
standing of the Senator from Maine. 

I recall that when we went to conference on the annual bill, we re- 

uested from BDSA a breakdown of the use which they would make 
of the $200,000 which we had placed in the bill at the request pri- 
marily, I believe, of Senator Pastore and Senator Magnuson. 

But as we understood, it was to cooperate quite fully with this same 
Interagency Committe. We may have misunderstood. 


PROPOSED EXPENDITURE PROGRAM 


It was furnished to us by the BDSA. It has the proposed program 
for the expenditure of $200,000. It is apparent now from what you 
say that this was not necessarily keyed to the Interagency Commit- 
tee, but would have been keyed to the setting up of a more technical 
study committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moore. A group; yes. That is absolutely correct. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 


Senator SmirH. Do I understand that that group has not been 
authorized? 

Mr. Moore. That group has not been authorized nor has it been 
set up. 

Senator HonLanp. I think it would be well to show that our com- 
mittee, in putting the $200,000 into the annual bill, did so to expedite 
this study. We still favor the expedition of the study. 

If the study cannot be done through the Interagency Committee, 
that leaves it to subsequent legislation to really prescribe the details 
of the study which is recommended, as I understand it, not only by 
the unanimous vote of the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, but also unanimously so far as it has come to my 
attention from the Senators in whose States the textile industry is 
showing some degree of activities far less than full employment or full 
prosperity. 

ACTION OF CONFEREES 


Senator Smitu. If I may ask the chairman, the action taken by the 
conferees on the regular appropriation bill for Commerce did the 
correct thing by denying the $200,000 rather than appropriating it; 
is that correct? 

Senator Hottanp. Apparently so, because unless something in the 
nature of a technical study group could have been set up to employ 
those funds, they could not have been employed in the way in which 
the committee intended them to be. 

Senator Smitu. They could not be under this present or current 
authorization? 


Senator Hottanp. Not according to the testimony we heard from 


Secretary Moore. 
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Mr. Moore. Mr. McCoy has a few remarks to make, Mr. Chair. 
man. 
FURTHER LEGISLATION NOT REQUIRED 


Mr. McCoy. I think a little clarification is needed on what we have 
been trying to do. The work that was proposed in the $200,000 in 
the original Senate version and then taken out in conference was for 
one or two projected investigations, economic and statistical, in the 
textile industry. This could be carried out if the money was appro- 
priated. 

These projects are not unrelated to the interagency committee, 
Actually, the Congress, at least the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, had 10 recommendations in its report. Among 
those 10 recommendations were suggestions for certain types of statis- 
tical and economic studies pertaining to the economic problems in the 
textile industry. The $200,000 which we speak of was developed in 
response to those recommendations. The Textile Interagency Com- 
mittee can function, of course, as an advisory group to the Secretary 
of Commerce, without any further studies or further statistics being 
available to them, working on the basis of the present knowledge 
within the Departments. 

But it was the feeling, I believe, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, that further information needed to be developed and that is 
what the $200,000 was for. It needs no additional authorization in 
law. It is merely that appropriations have to be made if those kinds 
of studies are to be undertaken. 


FUNDS ADDED BY SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator HoLuanp. The committee, itself, put the $200,000 in and 
then requested from you the breakdown of how it could be gainfully 
employed to carry out the study. 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Senator Hotutanp. The whole misunderstanding seems to have 
been, or at least it was in my mind, as to the functions of the Inter- 
agency Committee. It came up during the course of, perhaps, our 
last hearing as a request from Senator Pastore acting for the subcom- 
mittee, and backed up by Senator Magnuson, who is a member of this 
committee, who is chairman of the full legislative Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SattonstaLu. This recommendation originally came out 
of a group on the Commerce Committee headed by Senator Pastore 
and Senator Cotton. The New England Senators unanimously sent 
a letter to the President, and as a result of that, this Interagency 
Committee was set up and established. 

It was my understanding that originally it was thought that it 
would cost $500,000 for this committee to function. Then Senator 
Pastore told our Appropriations Committee that he thought at the 
time, after it was set up, it could be done for $200,000. 

That was the amount in the original budget which the House re- 
fused to accept. It is my understanding, and I only get it secondhand, 
that to function this Interagency Committee had to have some money 
in addition to what was furnished the Department of Commerce. 
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Then when a letter was written to Mr. Stans, of the Bureau of the 
Budget, he advised that no new estimate was necessary because you 
had enough money to make this Interagency Committee function. 

It is set up by the President under the leadership of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

My question would be, if it is not reiteration: Have you enough 
money to make this committee really of value in going into this textile 
problem? 

REPORT OF SPECIAL SURCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Moore. Senator Saltonstall, I believe that here comes the con- 
fusion in our minds. It is a very unfortunate thing. I clearly under- 
stand your feeling that the Interagency Textile Committee would do 
this. But may I read the recommendation of the committee, the 
report of the Special Subcommittee on Recommendation 1? 


® That a permanent Interagency Committee be established within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to deal exclusively with textile affairs. This committee will 
serve the function of keeping both the Congress and the appropriate executive 
departments informed of all new textile developments and of their probable con- 
sequences. It will provide liaison between the industry and the Government 
agencies. It will make a continuing review of the administration of Federal poli- 
cies which affect the domestic textile industry. It will point out to the appropriate 
agency the consequences of these policies and suggest necessary changes. 

The Textile Interagency Committee will indicate areas of which there are de- 
ficiencies in our knowledge about the textile industry and will recommend pro- 
grams to fill these gaps in our knowledge. It will meet at regular intervals to 
review conditions in the industry and to suggest appropriate remedial action. 

We recommend that the Secretary of Commerce establish this committee to be 
made up of representatives of the Department of Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, 
Labor, State, and Treasury. We recommend that it also include representatives 
of the International Cooperation Administration, the Office of Civilian Defense 
Mobilization, and of the Tariff Commission. 

The Chairman of the Textile Interagency Committee should be the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. 


It goes on and says: 


In addition to the Textile Interagency Committee we recommend there be 
established an advisory committee to consist of three representatives from man- 
agement, three representatives from textile labor, and three representatives of 


the public at large. The advisory committee should be appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 


That has been done, although I am not too sure they have ever 
had a meeting. 

But under this guideline, the President wrote the Secretary of 
Commerce on May 18, asking him to set up this type of committee. 
At no time that we knew was it intended they be an administrative 
committee which would spend money in making surveys and economic 
reports, research, and so forth. 

I think that is where our confusion comes about. 

Senator SatronsTaLuL. Mr. Chairman, it has been brought to my 
attention that this is the Interagency Committee. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, that is true, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In addition to that, there is the so-called 
study group requested by the President; is there not? 

Mr. Moors. Which group? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Isn’t there another group? 
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NO TEXTILE STUDY GROUP 


Mr. Moors. I have no record of a study group. I mean in that 
sense. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you a copy of the President’s message 
or the President’s instruction? 

Mr. Moore. I have a copy of the President’s letter that sets up 
the Interagency Committee. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then in your opinion, the Interagency Com- 
mittee is purely an advisory committee? 

Mr. Moores. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLianp. Might I say just this for the record: This matter 
came up at the last moment, the very last moment, in hearings of the 
Appropriations Committee upon the request of the subcommittee of 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, headed by Senator Pastore, sup- 
plemented by the request of the chairman of the full committee 
Senator Magnuson, and supported very strongly by the two Senators 
here, Senator Saltonstall and Senator Smith, and by all Senators 
who were from the textile States, and I think that probably includes 
them all. 

The committee was endeavoring to cooperate with the legislative 
committee with what we understood was the request of the President, 
and with an industry which we all knew was in a distressed condition. 

I am sure the committee still feels that way about it and would 
like to have something specific by way of recommendations to go 
much farther than apparently this Interagency Committee would be 
able to go. 


THOROUGH STUDY OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


As I now understand it, it could do nothing but analyze and compile 
information already available, and give advice based on that infor- 
mation normally available from time to time; whereas I am sure that 
the whole committee, particularly the Senators from the textile States, 
anticipated a very thorough study, and a very thorough survey of a 
troublesome situation, which would go much further than a mere 
exchange of views, which is about all that can take place in an Inter- 
agency ‘Committee of the type mentioned. 

What I suggest is, for the record, that the appropriate recommenda- 
tions be made which would set into full play the recommendations of 
the legislative committee in this matter, the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, so that the Apppropriations Committee may 
have before it clear recommendations to better the lot, if possible, of 
the textile industry. 

With that as a preliminary statement, it is quite possible that the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the Senator from Maine, and others, 
may want to make a statement or amplify the matter further. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. I hope Senator Pastore can be present here 
before you finish today. 

I think the most helpful thing right now would be to proceed with 
your other matters. If Mr. Pastore appears before the meeting is 
over, I would like to have him confirm my understanding of this situa- 
tion. If he has a different understanding, then perhaps we are all 
right. 
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Senator HoLtLanp. I personally confirm your understanding of it, 
because I got the same idea, and I am sure the whole committee had 
that idea of the situation. But apparently we are all in a condition 
which has been brought about by the last-minute handling of this 
matter without benefit of hearings. I think it explains itself. 

However, I will be very happy if Senator Pastore comes in to sus- 

end any matter that is underway so that he may be heard. 

(The following occurred later in the day:) 


FUNDS FOR TEXTILE STUDY 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you on behalf of Senators Pastore 
and myself for permitting us to put in the record a brief conversation 
we just had with Mr. Moore, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. If 
he disagrees with Senator Pastore and me, he is here to say so. 

I would ask unanimous consent to put this colloquy in, following the 
colloquy we had on the Textile Interagency earlier in the day. 

Senator Pastore and he very gladly came over. Mr. Moore waited. 
We called Maurice Stans, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the situation is as follows: 

There is a misunderstanding. The Interagency Textile Committee 
was requested by President Eisenhower; it is an advisory committee. 
That Committee does not need any new funds, but if it is to function 
really effectively, then it has to have some research work done for it. 
That research would be done by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration which would need funds, presumably, about $200,000. 
BDSA does not have funds today. 

What Senator Pastore and I urged Mr. Stans over the telephone 
was to get together with Mr. Moore and get an estimate submitted 
before the Department of Commerce comes back here next Thursday 
so that we may have an estimate before us when we hear further 
testimony. I would like Senator Pastore to state whether that 
reflects his point of view. 

Senator Pastore. It does, and I am grateful to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee for his solicitude in helping us out on 
this particular markup. At the time of the markup of the appropria- 
tion bill for 1960 we suggested that $200,000 be added under Business 
and Defense Services Administration. That was the right place to put 
the $200,000. 


CONFERENCE ACTION 


When you went to conference it was not agreed to by the House for 
the simple reason that we did not have a budget estimate so we 
proceeded to try to get that budget estimate. The mistake we made, 
when we addressed ourselves to the Budget Bureau Director, we said 
it was needed for the Interagency Textile Committee. 

We should have said it was needed by the Business and Defense 
Administration to carry out the work which was necessary for the 
agency to function. It was on that basis Mr. Stans felt the agency 
did not need any money and the Department of Commerce could 
handle this agency without any funds. 

It is not the money required for the Interagency Committee. It 
is this work that is to be done under the Business and Defense Ad- 
ministration. We have explained this to Mr. Stans and he is going 
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to cooperate with the Commerce Department. They have assured 
us they will send him their figures and he will look them over and 
chances are we will get the necessary funds in conference. 

Senator Hotianp. That is fine. I am sure every member of the 
committee wants to cooperate in the markup with your committee 

You submitted this breakdown of $200,000 which we used in con- 
ference and discussion and which has appeared in the record hereto- 
fore. Is that timely for appearance in this record or should it be 
withdrawn? 

I do not want to have any confusion result from its incorporation, 

Mr. Nietson. So far as 1 know it is substantially correct, but I 
prefer that the original breakdown not be in the record at this time, 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT ON BDSA 


Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, I have one question I would like to 
ask of Secretary Moore before these people leave the table. 

As I understand it, the House cut $1,750,000 from the BDSA 
amount. Will you tell me what effect that will have on the overall 
activities of BDSA? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. In the BDSA there are 25 industrial divisions. 
They have now, out of the regular appropriations bill, $1,809,000, or 
very close to that. They had divided almost 50-50 their activities in 
the domestic field and in the defense mobilization field. So they put 
into the OCDM budget half, or $1,700,000. 

Now, if it came about that BDSA did not get the $1,700,000, they 
would almost have to lay off half of their people, plus the estimated 
$400,000 separation pay, which would actually cut down their opera- 
tion from what we thought was $1,800,000, to $1,400,000, and com- 
pletely, I would say almost, wreck that particular activity in BDSA, 

Senator Smitu. In terms other than personnel, can you be a little 
more specific about what will suffer? 

Mr. Moore. I would like to ask Mr. McCoy to be a little more 
descriptive of what would suffer. 

As I understand, we would practically discontinue all of our 
industry desks; is that right, Mr. McCoy? 

Mr. McCoy. Senator, the splitting of our appropriation for indus- 
trial work is something like splitting a person in two, and about as 
effective a result will come from it. 

Our people in the industry division work on both industrial 
mobilization and other nonmobilization industrial matters. 

If this cut were to be sustained, I suspect that we would be required 
to carry on some mobilization activities at the expense of other 
activities, 

STEEL STRIKE 


For example, at this moment we are discussing with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission the possibili- 
ties of an extended steel strike which, it it does occur, will oblige us 
to conserve inventories of steel in the hands of warehouses to pro- 
vide for our high priority military procurement, particularly missiles 
and others of that character. 

We will also be required to direct the remaining production in 
steel mills that are not struck, to divert such as we can of the steel 
mill facilities to meet immediate military procurement. 
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This would require us, in the industry divisions, at least several of 
them, perhaps half of them, to devote all of our energies to that problem 
in the forthcoming weeks and do nothing on any other subject. 

So, Senator, the best I can say is that we would have to eliminate 
many projects of industrial work that we do on a service basis for 
the most urgent defense mobilization. We would probably wind up 
doing very little of our normal work for industrial matters generally, 
and concentrating a great deal on the more urgent industrial mobiliza- 
tion matters. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator HoLtuanp. I ask that there be inserted in the record in 
support of the BDSA requests the following: 

A letter from Senator Capehart to Senator Hayden, dated July 7; 

A letter from Senator Murray and Senator Mansfield to Senator 
Hayden, dated July 1; 

A letter from the General Manager of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to Senator Hayden, dated June 30; 

A letter from Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Supply and Logistics, to Senator Hayden, dated June 30; 

A letter from the Arrow Tool Co., by John D. Dewhurst, to Senator 
Hayden, dated July 14; 

A letter from Mr. William H. Thomas, assistant general manager 
of Air Products, Inc., to Senator Hayden, dated July 14, with en- 
closure; 

A letter from W. H. Thomas, assistant general manager of Air 
Products, Inc., to Mr. Everard H. Smith, dated June 26. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1959. 
Hon. Cant HaypEN, 


Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CarR.: As vice chairman of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
Iam concerned with maintaining the defense mobilization activities carried on by 
the Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of Com- 
merce. Under delegation from and coordination by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, the Business and Defense Services Administration has one 
of the largest and most important responsibilities for industrial mobilization in 
the total defense mobilization program. The maintenance of these activities by 
BDSA during the fiscal year 1960 seems to be in some jeopardy at the moment 
due to the manner in which appropriation requests were submitted to the Con- 


ess. 

For the fiscal year 1959 the Business and Defense Services Administration, as 
well as some other agencies, received funds for mobilization activities in their 
regular departmental budgets. The House Appropriations Committee, however, 
requested that for fiscal year 1960 the appropriation requests for mobilization 
attivities be consolidated and submitted by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, which agency would receive the appropriations and in turn allocate 
the funds to delegate agencies. 

Under date of June 4 the President submitted a request for general supplemental 
appropriations to the Congress (H. Doc. No. 169) which included an item of $12 
million for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization for allocation to several 
agencies. Attached is a copy of the appropriation request for this particular item. 

Of the total appropriation for the Business and Defense Services Administration 
for fiseal year 1959, $3.5 million was designated for industry services. This same 
amount was requested for fiscal year 1960. In conformity with the desires of the 
House Appropriations Committee the BDSA calculated that $1.7 million of the 
$3.5 million could be attributed to mobilization functions. Therefore, $1.7 mil- 
lion was subtracted from the regular budget and transferred to the OCDM request. 
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The remaining $1.8 million was left in the regular budget and has been approved 
by the Congress for fiscal year 1960. The $1.7 million for BDSA in the OCDM 
budget does not represent an increase nor is it a supplemental for that ageney for 
fiscal year 1960. This amount represents an appropriation request to maintai; 
mobilization activities in BDSA at the going rate for fiscal year 1959. r 

In its action on the OCDM appropriation request the House Appropriations 
Committee took the following action (p. 3, H. Rept. No. 579): “The request for 
an additional $12 million for salaries and expenses for allocation to various 
Federal agencies and departments for financing delegated responsibilities under 
the civil defense program has also been disallowed. The committee does not 
believe that these responsibilities are so dissimilar from the regular functions of 
the agencies that they should require supplemental funds.”’ 

It appears that the House Appropriations Committee considered the entire 
$12 million request for OCDM to be supplemental in nature and for the purpose 
of financing additional civil defense activities. Obviously this does not apply 
to the $1.7 million for BDSA since it is not an increase for additional activities 
and it is not for civil defense functions. The denial of this amount to the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration for fiscal year 1960 would result in an 
almost 50 percent curtailment of the industrial staff of BDSA and make it im- 
possible for that agency to perform little, if any, industrial mobilization functions 
delegated to that agency by the OCDM. : 

The $12 million request for appropriation for mobilization activities includes 
funds to maintain existing mobilization operations in one or more agencies, 
expansion of these activities, and additional funds for new activities.. In con- 
sideration of this appropriation request, I urge that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee give special attention to that part of the request which represents 
funds for existing mobilization activities in BDSA and the one or two other 
agencies in a similar situation. To my knowledge, the Business and Defense 
Services Administration has been performing these functions for several years to 
the entire satisfaction of the Joint Committee on Defense Production. ~ 

As a result of the House action, the appropriations bill, H.R. 7978, before the 
Senate committee, does not contain any appropriation for OCDM for the pur- 
poses under discussion here. I would like to suggest that your committee amend 
this bill by inserting an appropriate section and that the language of the amend- 
ment specifically designate the amounts to be provided to BDSA and other 
agencies for defense mobilization purposes. I urge consideration for the full 
amount requested by BDSA for maintaining mobilization operations during 
fiscal year 1960 as prevailed during fiscal year 1959. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Homer E. CapeEnart. 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 1, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HayDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: Your attention is called to the fact that in former years the 
defense mobilization functions delegated to the Business and Defense Services 
Administration (BDSA) were financed out of regular funds appropriated to that 
agency in the Commerce Department appropriation bill. 

In fiscal year 1960 the budget for these functions was transferred from the BDSA 
regular budget to the budget of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and 
the item of $1,775,000 needed for the operation of this delegated authority was 
subtracted from the agency’s regular budget request and transferred to the 
supplemental budget of the OCDM. 

his item of $1,775,000, a part of the $12 million budget item for OCDM was 
disallowed by the House Appropriations Committee in its entirety, i.e., the 
$12 million. 

Your attention is called to the fact that during House floor consideration of the 
supplemental appropriation bill in a colloquy between Congressman Preston and 
Congressman Thomas of Texas, chairman of the subcommittee which struck out 
the $12 million, Chairman Thomas stated in respect to the BDSA item: 
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“May I say to our genial friend from Georgia he certainly is well versed in 
most of these matters, because he has worked as chairman of the Commerce 
Committee for many years. To be frank about it, there are about 25 agencies 
wrapped up in this package, and they have been in and out for the last 4 years. 

“One of the 25 that does deserve consideration under the circumstances is the 
BDSA. That is miscast and should not be in here, because it does business 
janning work. The rest of them pick up the pieces after it is all over with. 
F will say to my friend that when we go to conference on this we are going to put 
some money in there and it will be whatever amount the gentleman thinks is 
right; and I assume that is $1,700,000. 

“Mr. Preston. $1,700,000 is the amount; and with that statement of the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Thomas) that this matter will be taken care of in 
conference, I certainly shall not offer an amendment. 

“Mr. Tuomas. I do not think there will be any trouble with it.” 

We strongly feel that this item for the BDSA, which is not actually a supple- 
mental appropriation in that it was earlier subtracetd from the regular budget 
of the agency, should be restored by the Senate, particularly in view of the colloquy 
in which Chairman Thomas stated, ““* * * when we go to conference on this we 
are going to put some money in there and it will be whatever amount the gentle- 
man thinks is right; and I assume that is $1,700,000.” 

Your support in this matter will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mike MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senator. 
JamMes E. Murray, 
U.S. Senator 


Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C., June 30, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DearR SENATOR HypDEN: Recently our attention was directed to the action of 
thr Special Subcommittee on Deficiencies of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee disallowing the funds requested in the supplemental appropriations bill 
1960, H.R. 7978, Report No. 579 for financing functions delegated by the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization to other agencies. We were informed by 
Business and Defense Services Administration, Department of Commerce, that 
as a result of this action it will not be available in the future to serve as adminis- 
trator of the defense materials and priorities systems. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense, by delega- 
tion from BDSA, are beneficiaries under these systems which carry out the 
priorities powers granted to the President in section 101(a) of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended. If the priorities powers of the act are to be con- 
tinued, and we believe they should be to assure attainment of our production and 
construction schedules, we know of no better organization than the Business and 
Defense Services Administration to carry on this essential administrative task. 

The BDSA and its predecessor agency (the National Production Authority) 
have been of great assistance to AEC programs in many ways. Required de- 
liveries have been arranged on a number of occasions on schedules that appeared 
to be unreasonable, but essential because of conditions beyond our control. 
Hard-to-get and bottleneck items have been acquired by BDSA’s use of its super- 
priority and directive authority. Means have been established for conserving 
available supplies of materials required to meet defense needs during work stop- 
pages in important industries. The reservoir of knowledge of industrial capa- 
bilities, production practices, and related valuable information acquired by 
BDSA through years of administration of the defense materials and priorities 
systems have been used extensively to the advantage of AEC programs. 

This statement is furnished for the information of your committee in its con- 
sideration of the supplemental appropriations bill, mentioned above, and to ex- 
press the interest and concern of this agency in the continued administration of 
the defense materials and priorities systems. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. R. LUEDECKE, 
General Manager. 
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APRIL 22, 1957, 
Hon. Spessarp L. Houuanp, 
Chairman, Subcommitiee of the Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C 


Dear SENATOR HOLuaNp: Secretary of Commerce Weeks has brought to my 
attention the action of the House of Representatives in connection with his 
Department’s request for appropriations for fiscal year 1958. The Secretary 
informs me that the House action, if allowed to stand, will result in the elimination 
of the industry divisions of the Business and Defense Services Administration 
(BDSA) of his Department. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense, by delegation 
from the BDSA, are beneficiaries under the Defense Materials System which 
carries out the priorities powers granted to the President in section 101(a) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. The day-to-day administration 
of the Defense Materials System is performed by the BDSA industry divisions, 
If the priorities powers of the Defense Production Act are to be cortinued, and 
we believe they should be to assure attainment of our production and construction 
schedules, we know of no better organization than the industry divisions to carry 
on the administrative task. , 

During the last several years, the actions of the BDSA industry divisions have 
helped our program in several ways. Deliveries have been arranged on a num- 
ber of occasions on what could only be called unreasonable delivery schedules 
caused by conditions beyond our control. Hard-to-get and bottleneck items 
have been acquired by the industry divisions’ use of the superpriority and directive 
authority exercised by BDSA. 

These statements are furnished for the information of your committee in its 
consideration of the fiscal year 1958 appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce and to express the interest and concern of this agency in continued 
administration of the Defense Materials System. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HayYpDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear SENATOR HayDEN: I want to express my concern over an action proposed 
in the House of Representatives which would eliminate funds for the administra- 
tion of the priorities and allocations function of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration. This function, which includes operation of the Defense Materials 
System (DMS), stems from title I of the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
amended. The Department of Defense supported, and Congress approved, 
extension of that title through June of 1960. 

Now, when our advanced weaponry is so important to national security, we 
strongly urge that BDSA administration of the system be continued. The special 
assistance which BDSA furnishes within the framework of priorities and the DMS 
is essential to meeting the tightly telescoped schedules for advanced research, 
development, and production. Delays that would be very costly have been 

revented by superpriority and BDSA directive action. The fact that through 
3DSA, and in particular through the Defense Materials System, the Department 
of Defense is able to get priorities and directives which require the delivery of im- 
portant scarce materials for the production of military hardware, is a very clear 
reason to me why this activity should be continued. : 

This statement in support of BDSA priorities and allocations functions 1s 
furnished for the information of your committee in its consideration of the 1960 
supplemental appropriation bill as it relates to the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization request for funds to carry on delegated mobilization activities. 

Sincerely yours, 3 
Perkins McGulIrRE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
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Arrow Too. Co., INc., 
Wethersfield, Conn., July 14, 1959. 
Hon. Cant HaypEN, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR HaypDEN: On June 26, 1959, I wrote and requested to be heard 
on the matter of supplemental OCDM appropriations. 
Apparently my letter did not reach you, but I feel the statement I prepared for 
the hearing might prove of interest to you. 
Enclosed is a copy of my prepared testimony for entry into the record if possible. 
Thank you for your attention to this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN D. Dewuourst. 


My name is John D. Dewhurst, I am president and treasurer of Arrow Tool Co., 
Inc., of Wethersfield, Conn., vice president and treasurer of Mech-Tron Instru- 
ment Corp., also of Wethersfield, and a trustee and secretary of the National Tool 
& Die Manufacturers’ Association. Further, I am a member of the National 
Defense Executive Reserve. 

As an executive reservist, I am aware of the responsibilities that BDSA has 
been charged with in the training of private business executives to serve in times 
of war emergency. Local communities, State areas, and the national scene will 
be affected by the effective work of these reservists in maintaining or restoring 
production of essential materials for living, defense, and retributions. 

As an association officer, I am well aware of other BDSA operations and phases 
that help maintain national defense readiness. Many of our members and I have 
served on several industry advisory committees and task groups that have deter- 
mined industry necessity and capabilities. By these studies, BDSA is able to 
advise industry of deficiencies and to improve conditions in order to maintain de- 
fense readiness by private business. This, at little or no capital equipment out- 
lay by the Government. 

BDSA has directive authority under the Defense Production Act of 1950 for 
the priorities powers necessary for the ontime delivery of critical items required 
for defense programs. 

They administer the defense material system which prevents necessary 
military materials from being misdirected and thereby cause delays. 

As a majority stockholder and officer of companies that are classified as small 
business, we rely heavily on BDSA for aids for managing and expanding our 
operations. This information is available to us because of BDSA’s business re- 
search that supplies both general and specific business information. 

From personal contact and use of BDSA’s services, we know of the able group 
of people serving our industry and our company. The Metalworking Equipment 
Division has been of great help in promoting and improving business-Government 
relations. A specific example may well serve to illustrate the value. 

I am involved in a study of products for our company. For 17 years, we have 
been entirely dependent on contract work, tools, special machinery, prototype 
and production of instrument and computor components and assemblies. We 
are entirely at the mercy of business activity levels, the customer’s purchasing 
departments, and our competitor’s price levels as dictated by his need or greed— 
as he is by ours. 

To us, the obvious start of the study should be at the Department of Commerce. 
There we can expect and demand some of the Government we are paying for. 
To date, we have received tremendously valuable irformation, data, ideas, advice, 
leads, and contacts. 

We have touched base with many offices in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
As an aside, I would like to state that I have served our Government on a 6-week 
trade mission to Yugoslavia as a trade adviser. 

Further, in this study, we have touched base in BDSA’s Office of Area Develop- 
ment, Business Equipment and Services Industrial Division, and the Metalwork- 
ing Equipment Division. 

We are planning a conference with the Office of Technical Services, Electronics 
Division, Electrical Equipment Division, Scientific Motion Picture and Photo- 
graphics Products Division, and several other divisions. 

So you can plainly see, I have a very real and personal stake in this matter 
of appropriation for BDSA. It is my understanding that the 25 industry divisions 
will be closed down without this money. 
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Inasmuch as many of these functions are a must for the business-defense 
requirements, undoubtedly a way would be found to establish a new organization 
This is a very expensive procedure in both money and loss of time and effectiveness. 

From all viewpoints, National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association, company, 
and personal, I strongly urge that the $1.7 million request should be honored for 
the business side of defense—this in contrast to the $40 billion military side of 
defense. ‘ 

We further urge your committee to put your full weight and support to its 
passage in the Senate and to the fund restoration in conference committee with 
the House. 

Thank you for listening to my story. 

Joun D. Dewnurst. 


Aik Propuwcts, INc., 
Process EquipMENT Drvision, 
Allentown, Pa., July 14, 1959. 
Senator CarRL HAyYpDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SEnNaTOR HaypEN: On June 26, 1959, I wrote Mr. Everard H. Smith, 
chief clerk of the Senate Appropriations Committee, indicating that I would like 
to testify before the Senate Appropriations Committee relative to H.R. 7978 
(H. Rept. 579) pertaining to appropriations for the Department of Commerce 
Business and Defense Services Administration. 

It now seems more appropriate that I convey my thoughts on the foregoing 
subject to you in writing, which I am doing by attachment hereto, with the request 
that the attached statement be made a part of the record. 

I have a very deep conviction that the role of the industry divisions of the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration, Department of Commerce, is extremely 
valuable to this Nation and should have the support they warrant from your 
committee and Congress. ' 

Your consideration of the foregoing is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Wiiiram H. THomas, 
Assistant General Manager. 


To the Senate Appropriations Committee: 
(Attention Senator Carl Hayden, chairman.) 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to offer, for the cor- 
mittee’s consideration, some thoughts I have concerning the value and effective- 
ness of the Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of 
Commerce, as may be pertinent to your deliberations concerning the appropriation 
of funds for this agency. I feel very strongly that BDSA is one of the Federal 
Government’s most valuable agencies; both in time of national emergency and 
during the so-called peacetime. 

It is perhaps appropriate to explain that I am assistant general manager of 
Air Products, Ine., Allentown, Pa. Air Products, Inc., is a principal manufac- 
turer of equipment for the production of oxygen, nitrogen, argon, hydrogen, etc., 
and auxiliary equipment. During the Korean conflict it was one of my duties to 
handle for my company material priorities and allocations through the then 
existing National Production Authority. Subsequently, it was my privilege to 
serve a 7-month period as a w.o.c. industry representative in the Business and 
Defense Services Administration. I have continued as a national defense execu- 
tive reservist assigned to BDSA and am available to serve in time of a national 
emergency. 

Upon the basis of the foregoing experience, I believe that BDSA and its in- 
dustry divisions are doing an outstanding job in their two principal functions; 
first, as a production and material control agency to support the national defense 
effort and, second, as to the governmental agency to serve the businesses of the 
Nation. The allocation of critical materials for the Defense Department or 
Atomic Energy Commission is promptly and effectively handled to what I believe 
to be the satisfaction of the defense agencies and the industries involved. 

As an example of the competence of the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, it was my personal experience to witness a clear demonstration of the 
knowledge of Business and Defense Services Administration personnel and their 
capacity for swift action during the 1955 New England flood which devastated 
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areas of the New England and Middle Atlantic States. The Business and Defense 
Services Administration was requested to determine the extent of the industrial 
damage and the impact of this damage upon the defense program of the United 
States, and to take such action as might be deemed necessary, relating to produc- 
tion and material availability to insure the fulfillment of the defense program. 
Fach Business and Defense Services Administration industry division, when 
directed, immediately communicated with each of the companies in their indust rial 
field in the devastated area, either by direct visit or by telephone and obtained 
firsthand accounts from principal executives of the respective firms as to (1) the 
extent of damage to their production facilities, (2) the extent of production loss, 
(3) the probable time and extent of production resumption, and (4) the status of 
specific product or equipment items being furnished to defense agencies. Phis 
information was compiled and composite reports submitted twice weekly until 
the critical period had passed. 

The speed of the action for a Government ageney was amazing. The authen- 
ticity of the information gathered was as accurate as the plant owners or managers 
could best judge on their own familiar ground. Action to expedite needed 
material or replacement equipment was immediately available through the 
Business and Defense Services Administration field locations in the heart of 
the catastrophe areas. The information gathered was relayed to the White 
House, the Department of Defense, the Atomie Energy Commission, the Office 
of Civilian Defense, and to interested Members of Congress. Correct decisive 
action was possible because of the validity and timeliness of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration industry division performance. In my opinion, 
no Government agency other than the Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration is so well qualified or capable of dealing with an industrial-defense emer- 
gency situation in such a competent manner. In the national mobilization plans, 
the Business and Defense Services Administration is the standby production and 
material control agency, with its industry divisions and skilled personnel on only 
a skeleton-crew basis at this time. 

Among the other national defense services which the Business and Defense 
Services Administration renders, is a limited program to effect standardization 
of military specifications of the various branches of the military organization in 
cooperation with industry, so as to achieve the most effective equipment for 
military use at the lowest cost to the taxpayer. An example of this was the 
bringing together the Industrial Power Truek Manufacturers’ Industry Advisorv 
Committee and representatives of the several military branches, to adopt specifi- 
cations from the various types of power or lift trueks. This program was carried 
out under the sponsorship of the Business and Defense Services Administration, 
with the wholehearted cooperation of the military and industrv members. The 
result was tighter specifications for better equipment, which satisfied every military 
need and at the same time, permitted the members of this industry to quote 
competitively on the equipment needs of the militarv.. This may appear to be a 
simple accomplishment, however, the goal attained in this instance is one of the 
most difficult to achieve in actual practice and was only attained here because of 
the driving force of the Business and Defense Services Administration General 
Industrial Equipment Division. 

Another example of the everyday value of the Rusiness and Defense Services 
Administration in resolving the critical material problems of the military was the 
1956-57 shortage of liquid oxygen for the highest prioritv IRBM and TCBM 
missile program. With the advent of the ballistic missile construction effort, 
the propellent oxidizer of choice was licuid oxygen because of prior experience 
and low cost. While new, large plants to produce liquid oxygen were under con- 
struction at numerous locations adjacent to missile test sites, liquid oxvgen had 
to be diverted from industry (particularly steel) and often shipped great distances 
to meet the urgent- missile schedule. The Chemieal and Rubber Division of the 
Business and Defense Services Administration handled the allocation of liquid 
oxygen by means of the closest voluntary cooperation between the industrial 
LOX producers and governmental LOX consumers. This critical operation, 
carried out with a minimum of redtape, and the early success of the missile 
developinent program. could not have succeeded without the unspectacular, but 
vital, role plaved by the Business and Defense Services Administration. The 
same experience could he reneated tine after time in the various industry divisions, 

Strangely enough, those Business and Deferse Services Administration industry 
divisions which do not handle so-called war goods, may, in the case of a nuclear 
attack upon this country, be among the most important agencies because of their 
jurisdiction over “survival items.’”” In this category you might find industry 
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divisions handling medical and pharmaceutical items, building materials for shel 
ter, and textiles and leather goods for clothing and work requirements. oe 

As a service to business, the Business and Defense Services Administration 
provides much advisory and statistical information on the market and productioy 
of goods of all types (re Facts for Industry series, etc.). Such information is 
invaluable to Government and industry alike, as it serves as the basis for prudent 
judgments regarding industrial and governmental programs, including appropriate 
legislation. Our company has utilized the services of a number of the Business 
and Defense Services Administration industry divisions to obtain information of 
specific interest to our particular corporate activities. The Business and Defense 
Services Administration industry divisions aid in the disposal of Government 
surplus property by advising as to the market condition and the best means of 
disposition, so as to have the least negative impact upon a particular industry and 
to return to the Government the greatest dollar value. I am sure that a great 
many governmental and industrial groups use the Business and Defense Services 
Administration services to good advantage. 

In summary, it is my opinion that the Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration and its industrial divisions have been, and should continue to be, the most 
logical governmental organization for production and material control in time of 
national emergency and for routinely rendering a service to industry. Both are 
essential, for without economic well-being our Nation’s defense may be seriously 
impaired. The Business and Defense Services Administration industrial divisions 
are prepared for an emergency as has been demonstrated to my satisfaction, and 
will, I believe, continue to become better prepared as time goes by. The body of 
executive reserve manpower assigned to the Business and Defense Services 
Administration industry divisions further insures a depth and dispersal to the 
Business and Defense Services Administration emergency responsibility and 
enhances its capability. 

It is my recommendation, therefore, that the $1.7 million which was included 
in the Office of Civilian Defense Mobilization supplementary budget request for 
delegation to the Business and Defense Services Administration industry divisions 
was, in fact, not supplemental, but represents the going rate of expenditure for the 
Business and Defense Services Administration and should be appropriated by 
Congress in the best interests of this Nation. 

WiuuiaMm H. Tuomas. 





Arr Propvucts, INc., 
Process EquipMENT Division, 
Allentown, Pa., June 26, 1959. 
Mr. Everarp H. Smits, 
Chief Clerk, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Smita: It is my understanding that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is hearing testimony concerning H.R. 7978 (H. Rept. 579) relative to 
appropriations for the Department of Commerce and its Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 

If it is possible, I would like to be notified so that I may testify before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee when it takes up H.R. 7978 (H. Rept. 579). 

Your consideration to the foregoing request would be deeply appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
W. H. Tuomas, 
Assistant General Manager, 


BDSA ALLOWANCE IN REGULAR BILL 


Senator Smirx. Mr. Secretary, will you or Mr. McCoy comment, 
or tell the committee, if you consider the statement made in the 
House report of May 25 on the appropriations is correct: 


The reduction below the 1959 figure reflects adjustments in the method of funding 
the activities directly related to the agency’s defense mobilization program as 
recommended by the committee last year. The funds allowed will permit the 
agency to continue its work at approximately the same level as in the current 
fiscal year. 
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Is that a correct statement or would you care to comment on it? 

Mr. McCoy. This was the regular appropriation report? 

Senator SmitH. This was the regular Appropriations Committee 
report, in the House report, on page 3. 

Mr. McCoy. I understood that, Senator, to mean that if the 
funding of the balance of $1,700,000 through the OCDM appropria- 
tion was secured, that this $1,800,000, in the regular bill, in the opinion 
of the committee, would permit this agency to continue its operations. 
If that is not’ the understanding, then this is not, I would say, a 
correct statement, because we could not. 

The appropriation would be cut in half. 

Senator SmirH. What I am trying to determine is just exactly 
what has to be done to continue the operations of the BSDA in the 
manner in which the Congress and people generally expect it to 
function. 

Mr. McCoy. At its going rate, Senator, in fiscal year 1959, 
$3,519,000, a restoration of $1,700,000 in this particular bill would 
keep the agency going at its level of the last 2 years. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hoxtitanp. Mr. Moore, is there any further testimony 
that you wish to give or have given in support of any of your requests 
now pending? 

WEATHER, MARITIME, AND PUBLIC ROADS 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, we have really three other items: 
‘Weather,’ Maritime,” and ‘Public roads.” 

Would you care to have us simply put our statement into the 
record on those or would you care to hear from us? 

Senator Hotianp. I think that will be adequate, to place them 
into the record. 

There is just one bit of information I would like you to supply here, 
considering the statements placed into the record. The first is with 
reference to the Maritime Administration, in which the items requested 
are $58,000 for regular commerce and $52,000 for OCDM, or a total of 
$110,000. 

How many additional personnel, if any are embraced in those 
requests? 

Mr. Moore. Eleven people, sir. 

Senator HoLLaNnp. Eleven persons? 

Mr. Moore. Eleven persons. 

Senator HoLuanp. Does your prepared statement adequately 


show what those 11 persons are needed for? 


Mr. Moore. If it does not, we will certainly supply it. 
Senator HoLttanp. Thank you. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, $110,000 


Restoration of $110,000 included in the estimate for the emergency prepared- 
tess and mobilization responsibilities of the Maritime Administration is 
requested. 

he three activities for which funds are included in the supplemental are not 
imilar to the regular functions of the agency and for that reason the cost of 
hese activities was included in the supplemental request. The costs of other 
nobilization functions performed by the Maritime Administration wh.ch are 
imilar to regular functions are presently being absorbed within available funds. 
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The Maritime Administration has been delegated responsibility for preparing 
emergency plans and programs and furnishing guidance to the supporting indus. 
tries on disaster preparedness covering Federal action with respect to all coastal 
intercoastal, and ocean shipping, ports and port facilities. To carry out these 
responsibilities, the agency will require funds in 1960 to (1) provide for orienta. 
tion training of its executive reserve of 207 persons at an estimated cost of $52,000: 
(2) develop mobilization plans for all U.S. port systems and facilities at an esti. 
mated cost of $17,700; and (3) initiate a program in cooperation with the Army 
Corps of Engineers to obtain and keep current basic data required by the National 
Damage Assessment Center to assess the effects of attack on ports, terminals 
locks, and dams at an estimated cost of $40,300. ; 

The report suggests that agencies absorb these costs in their regular appropria- 
tions. The only appropriation of the Maritime Administration legally available 
for payment of these costs is the administrative expense limitation of the salaries 
and expenses appropriation. The Maritime Administration cannot absorb any 
of these additional expenses. Continuing reductions in funds available for admin- 
istrative costs in spite of increasing workload have made it impossible to dis- 
charge all of our regular duties without the accumulation of backlogs. Diversion 
of any funds to these civil defense functions would result in further increasing 
backlogs and failure to accomplish the work representing our statutory 
responsibilities. : 

As the Maritime Administration will not have sufficient funds under its reg- 
ular salaries and expenses appropriation to absorb the costs of these special 
mobilization functions, failure to restore the supplemental funds requested will 
mean that the agency will be unable to carry out any portion of its assigned 
responsibilities in this area. 


STAFFING FOR PORT DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


One GS-13 assistant port development officer for port defense mobilization 

Duties would consist of overall responsibility for the development of mobiliza- 
tion plans, surveys, reports, ete. Recruiting of executive reserve, maintaining 
close working relationship with the port industry in the exercise of port defense 
mobilization functions. 

Major duties will inelude: 

1. To develop, assemble, and evaluate data with respect to the requirements 
to be imposed on port systems and facilities under partial and full mobilization 
conditions and with respect to the ability of such systems and facilities to satisfy 
such requirements. 

2. To recommend establishment or modification of expansion goals and develop 
and recommend expansion programs with respect to port systems and facilities, 
including advice regarding probable financial incentives and aids for overcoming 
shortages of capacity or supply under partial or fuli mobilization conditions, 

3. To analyze the problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization 
base in the port systems and facilities, and recommend necessary programs. 

1. To develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to materials, equipment, supplies, 
manpower, and other requirements of the port systems and facilities under partial 
and full mobilization conditions; present supply and requirements information to 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


One GS-12 port operations specialist 

Will assist in coordinating port mobilization programs described above. 
One GS-4 clerk-stenographer 

Will provide secretarial services for the program, 


STAFFING FOR PORT DAMAGE ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 


The primary purpose of this program is to establish on IBM or data processing 
tapes a complete record of present characteristics and capabilities of all ports on 
navigable waters in order to be able to assess and report to proper authorities, the 
physical characteristics of port facilities, and capabilities remaining after an attack. 
One GS-12 program coordinator 

Under the direction of the port development officer, the program coordinator 
will supervise and analyze basic data on terminal facilities at ocean, lake and river, 
and locks and dams on inland waterways. He will assess the vulnerability of 
these facilities to nuclear weapons along with terminal capacity. 
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One GS-11 port analyst 


Under the direction of the program coordinator, the port analyst will create 
and maintain a detailed inventory of port facilities. He will supervise the estab- 
lishment of universal transverse mercator coordinates for all terminals, locks, 
and dams. He will prepare basic studies on port capacity. 

Three GS-9 statistical analysts 


Under the direction of the program coordinator, the statistical analysts will 
develop the basic data from source material and transcribe to transfer forms for 
IBM operations. They will compile this material, arranging it in useful tabular 
form. 


One GS-4 clerk-typist 


The incumbent will do all types of typing, including the typing of statistical 
charts. 


Two GS-3 clerk-ty pists 


Incumbents will handle the filing and routine typing functions involved in 
earrying out the program. 


BurEAv or Pusiic Roaps, $29,000 


Restoration of $29,000 is requested to finance the bureau’s executive reserve 
program for fiseal year 1960. 

The national defense executive reserve was established by Executive Order 
10060, dated February 15, 1956. The Bureau has established a corps of 117 
reservists to be selected from various segments of the civilian economy whose 
background would enable them to staff executive positions in the Bureau of Public 
Roads during periods of emergency. An attempt has been made to select indi- 
viduals from all areas of the country, insofar as qualified candidates can be ob- 
tained, to insure uniform geographical distribution. The Bureau has selected 
62 reservists who have accepted appointment as of this date. 

The funds requested are necessary to cover the travel and per diem costs 
incidental to attending a 4-day orientation and training session in Washington. 
In view of the fact that this item was not included in the regular appropriation 
request for the Bureau of Public Roads but as a matter of policy was included 
in the budget estimate for the Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization, the 
scheduled program for fiscal year 1960 cannot be conducted unless restoration 
of the $29,000 reduction is made. 


WEATHER BuREAU, $297,000 


Of the $12 million deleted from the OCDM “Salaries and expenses’”’ 
tion, $297,000 had been programed for allocation to the Weather Bureau to 
finance delegated responsibilities under the civil defense program. These dele- 
gated functions consist chiefly of preparing and disseminating fallout forecasts 
for the entire Nation and providing meteorological consultant service to the 
OCDM and its regional offices. These funetions cannot be supported by the 


appropria- 


A 
regular appropriations of the Weather Bureau and must be terminated if OCDM 
financial support is withdrawn. 

Fallout forecasts—The fallout forecasts issued by the Weather Bureau are 
predictions of the extensive area in the general vicinity of assumed targets likely 
to receive radioactive fallout and the intensity thereof. Since radioactive fallout 
can occur in lethal proportions, a vital survival function is to have available at 
all times advance indications of where this hazard is likely to be encountered in 
the event of enemy attack. To this end, the Weather Bureau issues fallout 
forecasts at 6-hour intervals for 65 key loeations selected on the basis of meteoro- 
logical and geographical significance and target probability. 

The effect of meteorological factors is so great that forecasts of these factors 
necessarily must be integrated into all realistic planning against radiological, 
biological, and chemical warfare. The fallout forecast contributes, much to the 
task of rendering decisions relative to warnings, evacuation, dispersal, and 
sheltering throughout the emergency situation. Also, appropriate defense 
officials will rely heavily on this type of information effectively to direct monitoring 
teams, rescue crews, and other pressing survival activities. 

Consultant services—Weather Bureau meteorologists are assigned for full-time 
duty to the OCDM regional offices to insure continuing expert consultation on 
meteorological factors. <A staff of meteorologists also maintains a 24-hour watch 
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at OCDM operational headquarters to insure operational readiness at all times ip 
the interpretation and use of the fallout forecasts and to provide timely natura] 
disaster warnings. These consultants travel throughout the regions to instruct 
and encourage local and State civil defense groups in developing and maintaining 
capability to plot and interpret fallout forecasts; to lecture to civic groups on the 
effects of radioactive fallout, and to train Weather Bureau personnel for participa- 
tion in the Federal fallout monitoring network. 


Department of Commerce, Weather Bureau—Fiscal year 1960, OCDM estimate 











Position Man- | Personal | Other | Total 
years services | objects | 
BE NINE isi asin ann ncnpn donee: 16 15.5 | $100,015 | $35,985 | $136,000 


To provide twice daily fallout forecasts for 65 
representative locations in the United States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone, and to evaluate | 
new procedures and techniques in this field. 

2. Meteorological consulting services Geb aesdteaacet s 7.9 80, 100 30,900 | 111,000 

To provide liaison and consulting services on | 
meteorological aspects of civil defense at regional | 
offices of OCDM including travel throughout | 
OCDM regions to acquaint local and State civil | | 
defense groups with utilization of fallout fore- | | 
casting and to train personnel to participate in 

| 
| 
| 


Federal fallout monitoring network. 








3. Maintenance of operational readiness 5 5.0 39,775 | 10,225 | 50, 000 
To maintain 24-hour watch at OCDM opera- 
tional headquarters to insure readiness at all | 
times in interpreting fallout forecasts and pro- | 
vide timely natural disaster warnings. 
SN tari cee teak bccn achales Sievsdetor Deteagah tise widiarsntainions 29 | 28.4 | 219,890 | 77,110 | 297,000 
: i | | 








WEATHER BUREAU ACTIVITIES FOR OCDM 


Mr. Moore. Could I make one other point? Weather was funded 
last year out of OCDM’s budget, our Weather Bureau activity. 

Senator Smiru. All the Weather Bureau activities? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, Senator, were funded last year out of the OCDM 
budget. 

Senator Smiru. Does that complete your story on the appropria- 
tions requests? 

Mr. Moore. With the insertion into the record, yes, it does, Senator 
Smith. 

Senator Smiru. I think he has finished everything he has, Mr. 
Chairman, unless you want something else. 

Senator HoLutanp. With reference to the Maritime Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, and then I made a statement on the weather, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. What about the Bureau of Public Roads? Are 
additional personnel involved there? 
Mr. Moore. There are no additional personnel involved there. 
Senator HoLtuanp. Thank you. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Civin DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL; SHELBY T. GREY, DIRECTOR OF BUREAU PROGRAM 
PLANNING AND APPRAISAL, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRA- 
TION; DR. WALKER F. AGNEW, DIRECTOR, CIVIL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION; ANDREW R. M. TREUL- 
SON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; AND JOHN W. HAMBLE- 
TON, BUDGET EXAMINER, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator HoLuanp. Next will be the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Mr. Berry. Dr. Porterfield was on the stand this morning as a 
witness, Mr. Chairman. Iam sure he is presently available to answer 
any questions you may have further. 

Senator HoLtanp. Doctor, you may proceed. 

Dr. PortrerrieLtp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a statement describing and defending the Health, Education, 
and Welfare portion of the funds which I would like to submit to the 
committee for the record, if the committee agrees, and would like to 
make a few remarks in extension of that statement, if I may. 

Senator HoLianp. The statement will be received and placed into 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, under the policy of delegating 
responsibility for civil defense preparedness to the several departments and 
agencies, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has been asked to 
plan and provide guidance and training for an emergency program, the like of 
which has never been required in the history of this country. Since by far the 
major portion of the funds requested are for health services, the Secretary has 
requested that I present the total Department program. The Department 
request for $4,500,000 provides for the following activities: $3,307,550 for health 
services; $178,000 for food and drug activities; $576,000 for emergency welfare 
services; $250,000 for educational activities; and $188,450 for field planning and 
executive direction. 

The potential enemy has the weapons and the capability of delivering these 
weapons in such a manner as to produce tens of millions of casualties in need of 
medical care among our civilians, and to disrupt utilities and services vital to 
community existence. Normal barriers to the spread of disease would be broken 
down and the hazard of epidemic would be imminent. Large numbers of people 
would be displaced; many would be forced to remain in basements and shelters for 
extended periods of time, deprived of all outside care and assistance, and forced 
to exist on their own resources; many would be subjected to overcrowding and 
excessive exposure to the elements which would result in marked sanitation and 
public health problems; families would be dispersed; persons would be in need of 
clothing and food; and finally, widespread contamination with radioactive 
fallout, chemical, and bacteriological warfare agents would not only increase the 
incidence of illness and death but also would seriously hamper rescue and medical 
care operations. 

In addition, we have been advised that our defense is not capable of preventing 
completely the successful delivery of thermonuclear weapons or chemical and 
biological warfare agents. Neither can we count on much time between the 
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yarning of an attack and the attack itself. Finally, we have no effective method 
at the present time to detect quickly the covert use of the latter two weapons, 

In the face of this massive and terrifying problem, neither the health forces 
of the Nation, which must form the nucleus of the survivor care job, nor the genera} 
population are in the state of readiness, from a civil defense standpoint, for an 
emergency of these dimensions. Our lack of preparedness is such that we cannot 
assure the means and facilities for mere continued survival to those who are not 
destroyed by the attack. 

However, recent steps have been taken which pave the way for action to help 
correct this situation. Under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, the efforts of the 
several agencies concerned with mobilization and civil defense planning have now 
been unified under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. With the dele- 
gation to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of program respon- 
sibilities for mobilization planning for the civilian community in a civil defense 
emergency, we now propose a program in 1960 which will initiate an approach 
toward overcoming this lack of national preparedness in these areas. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The heart of our proposal is the program planned under the ‘‘Health services” 
activity to be conducted under the direction of the Public Health Service. The 
goal of the civilian health preparedness program is to provide for self-sufficiency 
through organization and training at local levels, with support and backup of local 
health resources from the State-regional-Federal health mobilization structure, 
so that the individual community can meet its own health needs with the resources 
at hand at the time of the emergency. The community must be in a position to 
effect communicable disease control measures, insure safe water and food supplies, 
supervise the development of means for safe emergency sewage disposal, and 
provide medical care for the survivors. We intend to operate in the same way 
that has proven so successful in other fields of public health—that which utilizes 
the well-established Federal-States relationship. 

This program is centered around the utilization at the local level of the services 
of professional people—physicians and allied health workers and, where appro- 
priate, members of the inactive commissioned Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service—with the ultimate goal of providing highly specialized emergency train- 
ing for at least one professional health person in each city in the entire country. 
This will establish a nucleus of trained personnel to provide leadership and give 
competent support to State and local organizations and to coordinate community 
civil defense health efforts. 

The proposed health services program includes: (1) National emergency health 
operations, (2) training activities, (3) research and development activities, and 
(4) casualty rehabilitation. 

The major project under “National emergency health operations”’ will be the 
initiation and testing in one region of a full-scale effort aimed at increasing the 
sapability of individual communities and the individual himself in meeting emer- 
gency health needs on his own. 

The cornerstone of our pilot region operation will be the training and part-time 
assignment of physicians and allied health workers in civil defense emergency 
health operations at the local community level. The training activity within the 
region will be centered around an emergency hospital unit. A training team 
assigned to that unit will be so constituted that it utilizes the services of experts 
in the various medical fields selected from both within and without the Public 
Health Service. Thus, a facility will be available within the region to train the 
Reserve Corps and others in emergency hospital utilization. 

Members of the Public Health Service Reserve Corps will be utilized as planners 
and trainers, whenever possible. Thus, on the grassroots community level, com- 
petence will be built up, enabling volunteers possessing medical and paramedical 
skills to be utilized to the maximum in handling all phases of a disaster on the 
basis of available medical supplies and services, and preconceived medical plans. 

The importance of building up such competence is highlighted by the estimate 
that, of the 214,000 physicians actively engaged in practice in this country today, 
100,000 would be casualties in event of attack. It is obvious that the remaining 
114,000 physicians could not effectively treat the casualties, totaling in the tens 
of millions and, in addition, meet the health needs of the noncasualty population. 
Thus, the development of emergency health care skills in other than the physician 
category is essential. 

Although we will operate a full-scale program in only one region, we cannot 
afford to delay at least initiating the development of community self-sufficiency in 
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the rest of the country. Limited regional office staffing will be provided in other 
regions and a Public Health Service program specialist will be assigned to each 
State. . 84 4 

We will continue to share with the military the support of the medical educa- 
tion for national defense program to build disaster and military medicine into 
the curricula of medical schools. 

We also propose to plan and implement a national emergency water supply 
rogram to provide for the emergency utilization and conservation of this essential 
resouree. Analysis of data from Operation Alert 1958 showed that the water 
svstems supplying nearly 60 million persons would have been damaged under the 
assumed attack pattern. Through our program in promoting preattack planning 
and action on the State and local levels, we can help to insure the availability 
of this vital resource in time of emergency. 

Other essential projects under ‘‘National emergency health operations’’ include: 
(1) the development of a national blood program to insure the availability of 
whole blood for treatment of casualties; (2) the extension of a national laboratory 
network; (3) the conduct of special studies of problems such as the provision of 
medical care in shelters; (4) claimancy program for health resources needed 
for the civilian population; and (5) planning restoration of health facilities. 

Our second major component, training, is geared to promote our goal of com- 
munity self-sufficiently during the immediate postattack period. Training wil 
be provided for key health personnel on the Federal, State, and local levels, and 
for as many Other medical, paramedical, sanitation, and nonhealth personnel as 
can be accomodated. Training courses will emphasize leadership and organization 
in control of diseases and in maintenance of community hygiene. We shall aim 
at developing competence in personnel who will be at the community level when 
the emergency occurs so that, in the absence of trained specialists, individuals 
¢an Operate in such fields as medical care and sanitation. 

While the major effort of your program will be directed toward operational 
effectiveness in the communities, there are needs for research and development 
efforts to provide better tools and methods than are now available to handle a 
civil defense emergency. However, in 1960 research will be conducted only in 
areas where there is urgent need for immediate efforts to develop these new tools 
and methods. These areas are BW-CW detection, protection, and radiobiology. 

The development of improved immunization and chemoprophylactic measures 
is a primary need. We propose to expand the number of pathogenic organisms 
which can be identified rapidly through the use of the fluorescent antibody 
techniques. 

Attention will be given to the problem of the effect of radiation upon survivors 
and to the development of effective and practical automatic air samplers to be 
used for rapid detection of air pathogens. 

The fourth component of health services, casualty rehabilitation, provides for 
the initial steps of a national plan for the rehabilitation of casualties in the post- 
attack period so that production may be expanded as rapidly as possible. This 
will be developed in cooperation with Federal, State, local, and private agencies 
engaged in rehabilitation activities. 


FOOD AND DRUG ACTIVITIES 


Biological, chemical, and nuclear warfare pose special problems in providing 
and protecting food and drug supplies. A‘ training program will be undertaken 
to furnish food and drug officials and responsible members of the food and drug 
industries with information to acquaint them with the problem with which they 
will be faced, and to teach decontamination and protective procedures. In addi- 
tion, steps will be taken to determine the vulnerability of wholesale packages of 
foods and drugs to contamination by biological agents and to develop simple de- 
contamination procedures. 


EMERGENCY WELFARE SERVICES 


A civil defense emergency will pose severe problems in this area. Families 
will need to be reunited, and food, clothing, lodging, information concerning 
missing relatives, financial assistance, and guidance and counseling services will 
be needed. Under an emergency situation, continued survival of millions of 
persons will be dependent upon the immediate ability of State and local govern- 
ments to provide minimum basic needs. Emphasis in 1960 will be in the initial 
steps of nationwide guidance toward accomplishing operating capability and readi- 
ness to provide emergency welfare aid and services at State and local levels. 
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In addition to preattack measures, emergency welfare programs must give 
account to three periods following attack: (1) The immediate survival period and 
the needs of large masses of displaced persons; (2) the initial recovery period with 
assistance and services on a more individualized basis; and (3) the rehabilitation 
period which will include making provision for a more permanent reuniting of 
families and, where needed, a system of income-maintenance benefits and related 
services. 

Welfare aid and services under emergency conditions are in a formative phase of 
development at present. Some State programs are not yet underway. Most 
States need technical assistance in evaluating and extending their survival plans 

The Department has been asked to serve as the central point for the develop- 
ment of an integrated national program for welfare services under emergency war 
conditions and will address itself to this difficult and responsible task. ’ 


EDUCATION 


Nationwide interest in civil defense as an important element of our national 
security makes the schools a logical place for developing this preparedness. The 
Office of Education will assume responsibility and leadership in developing 
national emergency plans and programs pertaining to civil defense education and 
survival training. Pilot projects with State departments of education and a key 
university or college will be established to develop appropriate civil defense 
materials for use at all educational levels, devise techniques for using these 
materials effectively in the schools, and develop procedures for the use of civil 
defense educational materials in teacher-training programs. These projects will 
also be used as a means of using and testing new ideas pertaining to civil defense 
materials. 

SUMMARY 


We have presented here a program which emphasizes the development of civil 
defense competence within the community to enable maximum survival in event 
of attack. Because the health aspects of a civil defense emergency appear to be 
the key to individual survival, the health program represents the major core 
of these proposals. 

The delegation has placed upon us the responsibility for providing for the 
health and welfare needs of our population in event of an attack. When one 
considers that in time of peace 4 million persons receive active medical care of 
some kind daily; that this will be many times greater during the emergency, with 
fewer persons to provide the care; that millions will be homeless, without shelter 
and separated from their families, the magnitude of the problem becomes quite 
clear. We believe that the program we are presenting is the minimum one con- 
sistent with fulfillment of our responsibility, and request $4,500,000 in fiscal year 
1960 to enable us to implement our program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hottanp. We will be glad to hear you epitomize it in 
such way as you may desire. 

Dr. PortErRFIELD. I should like to make the point, Mr. Chairman, 
that the first principle of the program which we contemplate here is one 
of “Be prepared,” and that the second one is that of “Self-sufficiency” 
in the community where the recovery action would have to take place 
after any major disaster. 

This preparation would all have to be done before the event, and 
would include the selection of the people who would carry out certain 
activities, their training in the kind of unusual operations which this 
situation would call for, not only their training, but their practice in 
these activities, since many times we know something with our mind 
but not with our hands when we have not practiced it, and that we 
have in the communities, available to us, after such an attack as is 
contemplated, the resources that will be necessary to supplement our 
human efforts, such things as emergency water supplies, blood sup- 
plies, as facilities for the emergency as well as definitive care of casual- 
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ties, and for the handling of displaced families and the ordinary things 
that happened to people regardless of the disaster. 


RESERACH IN RADIOLOGIC WARFARE 


And, finally, to do research in those areas in which we are stil! 
ignorant, particularly in such areas as the specialized kinds of warfare, 
such as radiologic warfare. The interest of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, covers health activities, emergency w elfare 
activities, education, food and dr ug, and rehabilitation, with some 
management for that. 

HEALTH SERVICES 


The budget of $4.5 million contemplated to be provided to this 
agency under the delegations which it will get is distributed across 
these functions. The major part of the money is for the health serv- 
ices Which consist, on the one hand, of the development of emergency 

public health practices, and, on the other hand, the de velopment of 
oa casualty care. 

Senator Hottanp. And that is set forth in some detail, as I ob- 
serve, in your justifidations on pages C—4 and following. 

Dr. PorrerFieLp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator HoLLanp. Your statement has already been placed into 
our record. Is there any amplification of that which you wish to 
make? 

NEW ACTIVITIES 


Dr. PorTEeRFIELD. | would only like to underline the fact which 
was referred to this morning, that this is an entire ly new activity for 
the Department in the sense that none of the money placed in this 
budget has been taken out of the current or the 1960 budget proposals 
of the Department. 

These activities, while a few of them were done for a short time in 
previous years, are not normal functions of the Department out of 
its regular appropriation and on its regular statutory base, but would 
be additional by delegation. 

We are further prohibited, on a number of previous occasions, by 
language from congressional committees, to devote any of the funds 
appropriated to us in our regular appropriations to these efforts. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator HoLLaNp. What is the element of this new and rather 
substantial program in terms of additional personnel? 
Dr. PorTERFIELD. The number would be 455, sir, for the entire 


Department, of which 315 would be in the Public Health Service. 


A great part of these would be involved in the development of a 
plot program in one region of the country, wherein we would attempt 
toidentify in each community of that pilot region a medical or health 
kader, to recruit him as an Inactive Reserve officer, to bring him in 
for training in all of the emergency public health and mass ‘casualty 
care knowledge which we have, and then to assist him through the 
rst of the year to act as the nucleus in his home community for 
developing that community’s own plan for self-sufficiency and for 
urvival in a way which would coordinate that community’s efforts 
vith the regional and the Federal efforts to survive and to recover. 
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RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


In connection with the recruitment, the training, and the continy- 
ing technical assistance of these people, we would set up one of our 
prepositioned emergency hospitals and staff it fully, run it contin. 
uously, so that. we could have a training program in almost an identj- 
cal type of situation as they could expect to face, for their education. 

In addition to that, we would have people placed in training 
programs for Federal and State leaders now in the health professions 
which training would be conducted at our existing centers, such as the 
Communic: able Disease Center, the Sanitary Engineer Center, and at 
the Office of Defense Mobilization Training Center. 

Besides the people in the pilot region, we would expe ct to have at 
least a skeleton staff in each of the other regions of the country to 
cover very superficially what we would hope to do better in the one 
pilot region; and finally, we would hope to be able to do what during 
1 year with some delegate money we found to be very effective, and 
that is to place one person in each State to assist the State eiyil 
defense health agency in the perfection of plans, the development of 
training programs, and in the opel ration of practice exercises. 


TOTAL REGIONS 


Senator HoLLanp. How many regions, overall, are there? Nine? 

Dr. Porterrietp. Nine at the minute; yes, sir. There are 10 
contemplated. 

Senator HoLLanp. Nine at this time, of which your pilot program 
would be set up in only one? 

Dr. PorTERFIELD. ‘That is correct, sir 


PILOT REGION PROGRAM 


Senator Smirx. On this pilot region program, as | think you 
referred to it, is that under the direction or in coordination with the 
public health people, or is it entirely separate? 

Dr. PorrerFieLp. No, it would be in coordination with the publie 
health people of that region, of those States and of those communities. 

The situation differs materially as between communities, and in 
whatever civil defense health plan has been set up to date in various 
communities, you will find in some that the local health department 
has been selected as the agency to carry out these functions of planning 
and practice. 

In others, the local medical society has taken this on as an obliga- 
tion and responsibility. In still others, it is a combination of these 
two. So rather than attempting to develop a very rigid plan, we 
propose to seek in each community the one person on whom the 


community elements could agree ¥ would be a natural selection, whether 


he is the chairman of the medic al society disaster committee, whether 
he is the local health officer, or one of his deputies, to come in and to 
take this training, following whiob he would go back and work with 
the hospital people, the medical socie ty people, and the health depart- 
ment in developing a joint program. 

The disaster which we contemplate will require coordinated efforts} 
of all the resources in any community. 
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Senator SmirH. That will be a local decision, then, not one made in 
Washington? 

Dr. PorTERFIELD. Yes; Senator. 

Senator SmirH. And will the additional personnel be added to 
whatever activity there is in the locality? Or can it be a part of that 
peonne that is already there? 

Dr. PorrerFieLp. We would expect in the community that the 
only addition we would make is in the selection and training of this 
one individual. We would expect in States and in regions to add 
personnel. ‘The rest of the people that we would add on this budget 
are in the traiming site, the hospital site where the traiming goes on, 
in our research activities, and in our central headquarters. 


PREPOSITIONED HOSPITALS 


Senator SmirH. Recently there were some news items with regard 
to these emergency hospitals, the locations of them. 

What is the story on those hospitals? Are they new hospitals, 
mobile hospitals, or a part of local hospitals? 

Dr. PortERFIELD. Primarily, we have attempted to develop a 
scheme involving what we call prepositioned hospitals. This is a 
hospital which can be set up in a preselected site expected to be quite 
safe, or to be saved in reserve and set up immediately afterward at a 
site which has avoided the disaster. They would be new hospitals 
on a standard design. 

If you learn where things are and how to do things in one you can 
do them in all. At the present time, we have 1,932 of these. OCDM 
has them. I think 1,100, m round numbers, have already been 
prepositioned. The others are in the process of being placed at the 
present time. 

Senator Smiru. Do you mean it is all in storage, ready for use, or 
is it already constructed or set up? 

Mr. Berry. Those which have been procured are in storage in the 
States. They are prepackaged and so packed that they can be put 
into a truck or some kind of transport and then put in a warehouse, 
a school, any building that would accommodate it. They can be set 
up in a very short time. It takes only a few hours to get it set up. 
Once it is unpacked and set up, it is a complete 200-bed hospital. 

Senator Smrrx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Senator HoLLAND. You expect to have one of those developed 
during the fiscal year 1960? 

Dr. PorrerFieLp. We would expect, if this budget is made avail- 
able, sir, to have one of these set up and in operation in 1960 as the 
training center, yes, in addition to those stored in prepositioned sites 
available for eme rgency. 

Senator HoLLanpb. It would be from that time on a permanent 
operation, that particular one, throughout the emergency? 

Dr. Porrerrietp. That particular one would be, yes, preemer- 
gency. 

COST OF HOSPITAL 
Senator SmirH. What is the cost of one of those? 


Mr. Herrevrincer. The unit cost of our emergency hospitals has 
averaged $21,189. 
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Senator Smirx. And that can be set up in a matter of hours, for g 
200-bed hospital? 

Dr. PortTerRFIELD. That is right. 

Senator Hotuanp. Doctor, is there anything else you would like 
to add to your statement, your prepared statement, which has been 
made a part of the record, and these remarks that you have made in 
the last few minutes? Is there anything else that you would like to 
state? 

FOOD AND DRUG ACTIVITIES 


Dr. PorTerFIELD. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I might say, 
since I have not mentioned adequately in my remarks, that one of 
the important aspects of the program which we contemplate involves 
the Food and Drug Administration of the Department in a two- 
branch program, first, a training program for food and drug people 
throughout the country on what is known about specialized warfare 
and methods of preventing or decontaminating foods and drugs and 
their containers, and, second, research into ways in which these 
methods can be improved. 

This we consider to be highly essential to preserve and recover what 
resources we can after any attack. 

Senator Houtuanp. I understand that considerable work has been 
done already to show in what form foods can be stored so as to best 
come through the periods of possible contamination in an edible con- 
dition. Is that correct? 

Dr. PorterFiELp. There has been some excellent work done on 
this; yes, sir. 

Senator HoLuanp. As to the methods of canning, bottling, or other 
methods of preservation or containing? 

Dr. PorTERFIELD. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. You have no additional reserch necessary in 
that particular field? 


PROBLEMS OF BACTERIOLOGIC WARFARE 


Dr. PortTerFieLp. I am sure there must be, as new methods of 
packaging, including frozen foods and mixes, appear on the com- 
mercial market, but our concern at the present moment is in the 
problems of bacteriologic warfare, for example, in which new agents, 
not normal, or at least not common to this country, might be intro- 
duced by enemy action, and the need to know what effect these might 
have on foods, how they might penetrate the foods, how they might 
develop, what kind of bad results we might have from such actions, 
and what measures might be taken to detect and to counteract such 
overt actions as that. 

Senator Hotuanp. All right, Doctor, thank you very much. 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


STATEMENTS OF M. CARTER MCFARLAND, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF ECONOMICS AND PROGRAM STUDIES; AND NATHANIEL J. 
EISEMAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND 
MANAGEMENT, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator HoLLanp. The next agency is the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Senator SMITH (presiding). Mr. McFarland, there seems to be the 
information that we require for the record. 

Do you have anything to present other than what we have in the 
supplemental budget estimate? 

Mr. McFaruanp. I think not, Senator. This states essentially 
our position. Maybe, if I may, I could say three sentences in further 
explanation. 

Senator SmirH. We will be glad to have you make a statement, if 
you will. 

AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr. McFaruanp. Our story is very brief. Last year from the 
OCDM budget we received $60,000, with which we made pretty 
good progress in developing a draft of the billeting program, and we 
made a beginning in the development of an emergency housing pro- 
gram for these localities which have been hit with a disaster. We 
are asking $275,000 to continue that program and expand it somewhat. 

What we would like to do is to develop or further develop the 
emergency housmg program, to develop an emergency community 
facilities program and, perhaps most important of all, to take these 
plans that we are developing into the localities and help them set up 
in the local civil defense organization a billeting program, an emer- 
gency housing program, and an emergency community facilities 
program. 

So the most important aspect of what we hope to do is in the 
future, and is tied up with this $275,000. We do not contemplate, of 
course, that the Housing Agency does any of this in such a disaster. 
We have, as it were, to get it prepositioned or get the training done 
inadvance so that people can react pursuant to some plan they have. 
This is what we hope to do with this money, Senator. 


COMPLIANCE WITH HOUSE REQUEST 


Senator SmirH. And are you bringing this in in compliance with 
the House request of last year, that it be a part of the supplemental 
rather than the regular appropriations? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, Senator, but I think ours is different in one 
regard. QOur appropriation was a part of the OCDM request last year 
as Well. We have never, I believe, the Housing Agency has never, had 
this as a part of its regular budget. 

Senator Smiru. So this is no new procedure. 

Mr. McFar.anp. This is not new to us, Senator. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. McFarland has given 
us pretty much the information we need for the record, unless you 
have some particular question. 

43227—59——20 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Houuanp (presiding). Your prepared statement, Mr. McFay- 
land, will be placed into the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 

STATEMENT OF M. CarTER McFarRLaNp, HousiInG aNnp HOME FINANCE Aggy r 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has been assigned responsibilities for the development of emerzency plans 
and programs covering (1) emergency lodging, ineluding billeting; (2) guidance 
to States and communities as to standards and priorities for emergency lodgings 
and housing programs; (3) repair of damaged housing and, as necessary, the 
construction of new housing; (4) restoration and repair of emergency community 
facilities; (5) economic stabilization measures pertaining to real estate credit 
controls and rent stabilization programs; and (6) the organization for administering 
these programs. 

In the fiscal year 1960 Housing and Home Finance Agency’s civil defense and 
mobilization activities will fall into two principal categories: first, the detailed 
planning of the organization and of additional programs necessary to develop 4 
state of operational readiness for emergency; and second, the implementation of 
completed plans through instructions and training for the staffs of our own 
Agency, the executive reservists, and the related segments of the State and local and 
civil defens® organization. 

During the fiscal year 1959 we have prepared the following plans 

1. A plan for emergency lodging and billeting; 

2. A plan for a part of the emergency housing construction program. 

During 1960 we expect to implement, through training and instructions at the 
field level, the billeting and emergency housing construction prozrami; and also 
to prepare similar plans covering other facets of the emergency housing program, 
the repair and restoration of emergency community facilities; and a plan for the 
control and allocation of materials to be used in these programs. 

Within the 1960 appropriation request by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization for Federal assignments, the sum of $275,000 is included for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to cover the costs in fiscal 1960 of these civil 
defense and defense mobilization functions. As other witnesses have indicated, 
the House disallowed the total request on the ground that these programs are not 
so dissimilar from the regular functions of the agencies involved that they should 
require supplemental funds. The regular appropriations for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency do not, however, provide for the specific civil defense and 
defense mobilization projects and programs I have outlined. Even in the absence 
of specific appropriations, the Housing Agency, of course, will do what it can, 
but most of the specific work planned to be accomplished in the current fiscal 
year would have to be postponed. 


TOTAL NEW POSITIONS 


Senator Hotuanp. The new positions in 1960 are how many in 
number? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Twenty-eight new positions. 

Senator HoLLanp. You had nine new positions in 1959? 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is correct. 

Senator HoLLanp. You will go to 37? 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. Are these permanent or just for the operation 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization efforts as long as the 
emergency may last? 

Mr. McFar.anp. We contemplate them as permanent positions. 
I think it would be difficult to hire anybody under these circumstances. 

Senator HoLutanp. You are suggesting that the emergency may be 
more or less permament? 

Mr. McFar.anp. I am suggesting that the planning job that has 
been given us will take a long time to accomplish, Senator. 
Senator HoLianp. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Civin DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD FRYE, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; 
FREDERICK LOTT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OIL AND 
GAS; AND SPENCER SHANNON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MIN- 
ERALS MOBILIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator HoLtLanp. The next activity is the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Frve, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Frye. Yes, I do, sir, and with your permission I would like to 
file it for the record. 

Senator HoLtanp. That course may be followed. 

Mr. Frye. I also have prepared statements for Mr. F. 5. Lott, 
Acting Director, Oil and Gas, and also Mr. Spencer 5. Shannon, 
Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization. 

Senator HoLLaNnp. Without objection, those statements will also 
be incorporated into the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD FRYE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Edward Frye and 
Iam an Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. With your permission I will 
present a brief statement on Interior’s part in the nonmilitary mobilization 
activities of the Federal Government in support of the requested restoration of 
funds before you. 

The Department of the Interior is actively engaged in nonmilitary planning 
through the authority of Executive Order 10480 and Defense Mobilization Order 
1-13. These orders place planning responsibilities in Interior in the fields of 
electric power, petroleum and gas, and minerals and metals. 

Mobilization activities on our assigned functions for electric power are in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Water and Power; petroleum and gas in the 
Office of Oil and Gas, and minerals, metals and solid fuels in the Office of Minerals 
Mobilization. Generally, these mobilization activities deal with preparedness 
measures to be taken in the event of an attack on this country. All involve 
securing the voluntary cooperation of private industry, enlisting their help, in- 
forming them of the Government’s plans and getting them to take actions which 
will enable them to continue their services and supplies and speed their recovery 
in case of an attack on this country. 

Electric power, solid fuels, and petroleum and gas are essential commodities 
for the survival of our civilian population, and operations of the military and the 
AEC. Any actions which can be taken now to enable a more rapid restoration 
of service postattack are, we believe, necessary preparedness measures. 

Our request for restoration of funds can be broken into two parts: 

1. That amounts required to continue our present going program. This con- 
sists of the budget for the entire Office of Minerals Mobilization, composed of 
23 persons and amounting to $283,300. This amount is the same as budgeted in 
the Department of the Interior appropriation bill for fiscal 1959 and now trans- 
ferred in total to this OCDM request. Also, $50,000 to continue the long-range 
petroleum study which started last year by transfer of funds from OCDM and 
$18,500 to continue the executive reserve program in the Office of Oil and Gas. 

2. Request for new funds involving 11 positions to be established; 4 are for the 
defense electric power program, 5 for oil and gas, and 2 for minerals. 

I wish to stress that the requested amounts al! concern functions assigned to 
the Secretary of the Interior by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
No money is requested for mobilization planning for the regular bureaus ot the 
Department. In addition, the Department is contmuing to absorb assigned 
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unction mobilization costs. We have found it impossible to entirely segregate 
such costs inasmuch as personnel working on mobilization ass ignme nts also carry 
on regular departmental act vities. This is particularly true in the Secretary's 
Office, the Office of Oil and Gas, and the Office of the Assistant Secret: ary for 
Water ard Power. 

Each of our programs have individual characteristics of its own, and with your 
permission, will be justified separately. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The major part of the defense electric power functions in Interior are carried 
on by two engineers and one stenographer. They devote most of their time to 
mobilization except for assignments on regular de ‘partmental work given them 
by the Assistant Secretary for Water and Power. 

Their activities are centered on establishing an effective field organization 
which would, in time of war, carry out the Secretary’s responsibility. Because 
of the small staff the plan approved by the Secretary contemplated employing 
without compensation, employees from the electric power industry who would 
devote part of their time to mobilization planning within their particular area, 
Sixteen areas have been established based mostly on power pools and inter- 
connected systems. The electric power defense plan expects to have an are 
director in each area—backed up by 2 or 3 alternates, depending on the size and 
importance of the area, a total of about 60. In making appointments under 
section 710 of the Defense Production Act, we encouatered trouble on interpre- 
tation, and our appointments were delayed for quite some time. As of now, we 
have 20 w.o.c. employees actively engaged, part time, in carrying on field work—-. 
at no direct expense to the Government. There are an additional 16 appointments 
being processed within the Department at this time. 

One of our biggest difficulties is our inability to have personal contact with 
our w.o.c. employees. Lack of travel funds has severely hindered our progress. 
One personal visit to an area director can accomplish what multitudinous letters 
cannot. This same situation applies to contacts with regional OCDM offices 
and to a lesser extent to the States. We presently have no full-time field employ- 
ees engaged in mobilization work, and consequently many regions and States 
lack full understanding of our plans and how our operation would be implemented 
in time of emergency. Of the four positions requested, the stenographer would 
be in Washington and the three professionals in the field. 

During the next fiscal vear we believe it desirable to: 

1. Complete the appointments to our field organization (this means finding 
qualified men and securing their utility’s consent to work for us part-time, without 
compensation) ; 

2. Revise, reproduce, and distribute our emergency operations handbook; 

3. Contact our w.o.c. appointees through a personal visit to see that our plan 
is being implemented; to secure information on problems in his area; and to main- 
tain his interest in mobilization work; 

4. Attend utility meetings, when invited, to explain our work to large groups, 
to get and keep them interested in mobilization activities (as an example of the 
cooperation we are presently getting from the electric utilities, in the 1957 civil 
defense exercise over 900 utility people participated; in 1958, the figure was well 
over a thousand; and this year, on the basis of reports we have received so far, 
over 1,400 utility people participated. The 1959 figure involves personnel work- 
ing on the exercise within their utility, and those providing liaison services at 
local and State civil defense offices. Additional people will serve as our repre- 
sentatives at the OCDM regional offices in July); 

5. Attend, when invited, meetings held by State civil defense directors to 
explain our mobilization actions and enlist their cooperation; 

6. Complete the survey of essential survival items of materials and equipment 
for the OCDM Bomb Damage Assessment Center 

7. Hold additional classes for training instructors in radiological monitoring; 

As is apparent, the bulk of our request for $69,000 to carry out the above 
involves a few people, quite a lot of travel, and se curity clearances. 
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STATEMENT OF SPENCER S. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MINERALS 
MOBILIZATION 


To carry out its delegated responsibilities for metals, minerals and solid fuels, 
OMM is requesting $311,000; $283,000 of this amount represents no increase 
either in funds or personnel over the amount included in the Department of the 
Interior’s regular appropriation for fiscal year 1959, but provides for continuing 
activities under the following delegations; (DMO I-7, amendment 1 (revised); 
DMO VII-5 amendment 1; and DMO I-13). 

In all previous years since its establishment in 1955 as a delegate agency of 
ODM (now OCDM) the OMM budget to support its mobilization, functions has 
been included in the Interior Appropriation Act. In fiscal vear 1956, the Interior 
appropriation contained a line item of $255,000 for OM M; in 1957, $300,000; and 
in 1958, $263,000. The funds available for 1959 (including the pay raise) amount 
to $283,000. 

The increase requested of $28,000 is to enable the Office to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities for planning and directing the procurement, storage, transportation 
and distribution of solid fuels to attacked areas and reception centers under 
FCDA Delegation No. 3 of August 1955. This includes only the employment of 
two additional persons and related operating expenses. 

Under the 1954 mobilization delegations, the OMM missions are (1) to insure 
that in a defense emergency the supply of metals, minerals, and solid fuels will be 
adequate to meet the Nation’s needs; (2) to assist the industryy in developing and 
maintaining a capability of responding to the demands of an emergency, and 
(3) to provide the nucleus of the staff of an emergency government organization 
for metals, minerals, and solid fuels in a defense emergency. 

Mobilization supply.—In the first of these three missions—to insure adequate 
defense supplies—the OMM evaluates the potential sources of strategic metals, 
minerals, and solid fuels under various kinds of possible defense emergencies, and 
calculates the supplies which could reasonably be expected from these sources in 
wartime. The sources are imports, domestic production, and stocks for some 85 
metals, minerals, and solid fuels, and many times this number in the subgroupings 
of specific materials, types, and grades. 

These basic supply projections are revised from time to time as circumstances 
warrant, and meantime the Office keeps watch on industry and market develop- 
ments that might affect its estimates on defense supply. 

Studies made by the OMM focus attention upon developments which might 
adversely affect the domestic metals, minerals, and solid fuels industries and 
the mobilization supply position. Noteworthy in this connection among current 
Government programs are stockpile disposals, agricultural barter, and trade 
agreements. To insure that OMM is in a position to fulfill this responsibility, 
the Secretary of the Interior has designated OMM to do the staff work for the 
Department and to speak for the Department on proposed releases to the market 
of Government inventories of metals and minerals, and on procurement of metals 
and minerals under the surplus agricultural disposal program. On other admin- 
istrative and legislative problems likely to affect strategic metals, minerals or 
solid fuels, the advice of OMM is requested by the Department as well as by other 
Federal agencies. 

In carrying out the function of insuring that in a defense emergency the supply 
of metals, minerals, and solid fuels will be adequate to meet the Nation’s needs, 
as in carrying out its other function, the OMM as an agency of the Department 
of the Interior, utilizes fully the specialized technical, scientific, and statistical 
resources of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey in order to avoid 
duplication of facilities. 

Continuity of industry—The OMM, under the 1954 delegation, also will 
continue a program of assistance to the metals, minerals, and solid fuels industries 
in developing and maintaining their capability of responding to the demands of a 
defense emergency. 

The OMM is responsible for assisting the industries, domestic and foreign, to 
prepare now so that they will be in better position to meet national needs for 
current production in an emergency. The broad outlines of this program are 
set forth in the OMM booklet, ‘‘An Alert to the Minerals Industry,” issued in 
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1958. The preparedness action suggested to industry covers the broad range of 
plant protection, executive personnel, alternate headquarters, funds, and preser- 
vation of records. j 
Continuity of Government.—Under the 1954 delegation the OMM must be ready 
to operate as the Government agency for metals, minerals, and solid fuels in an 
emergency. A number of specific operations are conducted by OMM under the 
broad responsibility of being ready, at any time, to promulgate and to carry out 
whatever Government action is needed to keep the Nation’s mines, mills, smelters 
and refineries going, and to obtain from all sources enough metals, minerals, and 
solid fuels to meet military and essential civilian requirements. Included among 
these operations are: 
1. Maintaining relocation centers for emergency operation. 
2. Establishing and maintaining emergency staffing plans. 
3. Recruiting, training, and maintaining the executive reserve. 
4. Preparing and maintaining standby orders and administrative pro- 
cedures for priorities and allocations. 
5. Preparing the metals, minerals, and solid fuels portion of the national 
plan. 
6. Collecting and assembling damage assessment data. 
7. Preparing data for product and facility ratings. 
8. Coordinating metals, minerals, and solid fuels programs with related 
mobilization programs, such as labor, transportation, oil and gas, and power 
9. Participating in OCDM test exercises and alerts, both in Washington 
and at the relocation centers. 
To carry out these functions which I have deseribed as coming under the 1954 
delegations, no increase over the $283,000 available for fiscal 1959 is being 
requested. 


RESPONSIBILITIES WITH RESPECT TO EMERGENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SOLID FUELS 


The increase requested of $28,000 is to enable the Office to discharge its respon- 
sibilities under FCDA Delegation No. 3 approved by the President on August 5, 
1955. 

Under this delegation the Office was given the responsibility for planning and 
directing Federal activities designed to procure, store, transport, and distribute 
adequate supplies of solid fuels to attacked areas and reception centers, consistent 
with the national emergency fuels program. 


STATEMENT BY Mr. F. 8. Lorr, Actinc Direcror, Orrice oF OIL AND Gas 


This estimate of $120,000 for the fiscal year 1960 is needed to discharge certain 
responsibilities with respect to petroleum and gas under FCDA Delegation No. 3, 
a national defense executive reserve for oil and gas, and a long-range petroleum 
study. 

Under FCDA Delegation No. 3, the Office of Oil and Gas is responsible for 
planning and directing Federal activities designed to procure, store, transport, 
and distribute supplies of petroleum and gas to appropriate areas to meet essential 
civilian and military requirements under partial or full mobilization conditions. 

Under section 710(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and Executive Order 10660, the Office of Oil and Gas is responsible for the ap- 
pointment and training of a national defense executive reserve for oil. and gas. 

Under the provisions ofa request from the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, the Office of Oil and Gas is responsible for a long-range petroleum resources 
and requirements study in the interest of national security. This study was 
started in the fiscal year 1959. The Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, have participated in this study. 

The Office of Oil and Gas plans to emphasize the following activities during 
the fiscal year 1960: 

1. Cooperation with certain State and local Government agencies in the 
development of their emergency plans as they relate to petroleum and gas. 

2. Continue the program for the selection and appointment of a national 
defense executive reserve for oil and gas designed to develop a state of readiness 
in the event of a national emergency. 

3. Review and update a long-range petroleum study started in the fiseal year 
1959. 

The estimate contains funds in the following amounts for the three activities 
to be emphasized during the fiscal year 1960: 
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1. For cooperation with certain State and local government agencies, $51,500. 
This amount is for the employment of a petroleum specialist in each of four 
OCDM regional offices who will be responsible for coordinating Federal oil and 
gas activities within the assigned areas. 

9. For appointment of an oil and gas executive reserve, $18,500. This 
amount is needed to pay the cost of security checks (55) for the individuals 
appointed to the reserve. 

8. For the review and updating of a long-range petroleum study, $50,000. 
Approximately $43,000 is for personal services and $7,000 for other objects. 

Favorable action on this request for $120,000 is respectfully requested. 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Senator HoLianp. Please give us the highlights of the whole 
organization as pertaining to agencies in the Department of the 
Interior as part of OCDM for 1960. 

Mr. Frye. Interior has, by delegation from OCDM, four mobiliza- 
tion activities: minerals and metals, solid fuels, petroleum and gas, 
and electric power. 

We carry out all nonmilitary mobilization activities in the Govern- 
ment for these four activities. Our going program in 1959 was 
$370,550. This was financed as follows: Through the Interior De- 
partment’s appropriations bill for the Office of Minerals Mobilization, 
$283,300, and from the Office of Oil and Gas, $18,500. 

There was also transferred to us $68,750 from the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization appropriation. Our going program for 
1960 is, Mr. Chairman, $18,750 less than in fiscal 1959. This comes 
about because the OCDM transfer of $68,750 was for a long-range 
petroleum study. The funds necessary for continuation of this study 
in 1960, which are included in this budget, will come to only $50,000. 
So our continuing activities actually come to a net of $351,800. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


In addition to that, sir, we are requesting new funds involving 11 
positions. Four would be in defense electric power, five in oil and 
gas, and two in minerals. Of the 11 positions, 1, a stenographer in 
power, would be in Washington; and 1 in oil and gas would be in 
Washington. The others would be field positions. 

We find in electric power that our major needs are to make special 
power studies, for mobilization purposes, and to firm up our field 
organization, which we have now started but which we do not have 
the funds to continue or to expand to an effective state. 

I would ask, with your permission, sir, for Mr. Shannon and Mr. 
Lott to highlight their program. 

_ Senator Hotianp. First as to the water and power program, it 
involves how many new personnel? 

Mr. Frye. Four, sir. Three professionals and one stenographer. 
The three professionals would be in the field, in the OCDM regions. 

Senator HoLLANp. And one stenographer? 

Mr. Frye. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLLaNp. And in oil and gas how many new personnel? 

Mr. Frye. Five, sir. One would be in Washington. 

Senator HoLttanp. The other four in the field? 

Mr. Frye. Yes, sir. 
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MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


Senator HoLuanp. In the field of minerals mobilization, how many 
new personnel would there be? : 

Mr. Fryer. Two, sir; both in the field. 

Senator HoLuanp. I note that your total of permanent positions 
for 1960 is 40. How many of them are new? 

Mr. Frye. Eleven of the forty, sir. 

Senator Hotitanp. That is the total of the four, five, and two that 
you just named. In other words, you already have employed in 
these 3 activities 29 permanent employees; is that correct? 

Mr. Fryer. I think so, sir. I would have to check that figure. 

Senator Hotuanp. If you find that is inaccurate, please file 
supplemental statement on it. 

Mr. Frys. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you want these gentlemen with you to 
testify briefly about their part of the program? 

Mr. Frye. If you wish. 

Senator Hotuanp. First let’s have the details about the water and 
power program. 

WATER AND POWER PROGRAM 


Mr. Frye. The water and power program, sir, is in the defense 
electric power unit. It is carried out in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Water and Power within the Department. We are 
engaged in a set of special power studies in various parts of the country, 
We have completed three to date and we have others scheduled, 
depending on availability of staff, and particularly travel money. 

We have completed one of the Niagara complex, the Pacific North- 
west, and we have just finished one for Alaska, which was announced 
this last week. 

We also have a field organization, composed of without-compensa- 
tion employees, from the electric utility industry. They serve as 
part-time representatives of the Interior Department in establishing 
an organization for defense purposes. Its purpose is (1) for power 
studies: and (2) to organize in the event of an attack on this country. 

We are very limited by the amount of our travel funds so that we 
actually have some w.o.c. employees and the only means of contact 
we have with them is through letters. Those are our biggest programs, 
sir. That is the extent of it, sir. 

Senator HoLttanp. That takes place under your personal super- 
vision? 

Mr. Frys. Yes, sir, but under the direct supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary for Water and Power. 

Senator HoLLanp. You are the Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. Fryer. No, sir; I am an assistant to the Secretary. 

Senator Hotianp. Assistant to the Secretary? 

Mr. Frys. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLtLanp. But not assistant to Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. Fryr. No, Senator. 

Senator Hotuanp. Well, I think we have that clear. 

Now let’s get down to the second bracket, oil and gas 
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OIL AND GAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Lorr. I am Frederick S. Lott, Assistant Director of the Office 
of Oil and Gas, speaking in the absence of Capt. Matthew Carson, who 
is the Director. 

We have three primary activities which we propose to emphasize. 
The first two are continuing. These are the appointment and selec- 
tion of an executive reserve in the field of oil and gas, and the second 
one is to review and to update the long-range petroleum study that 
we have been engaged in at the request of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

For these two activities, no new personnel are involved. The 
additional third activity involves cooperation with State and local 
governments in the development of civil defense and mobilization 
plans in the field. 

This is the one that involves the four new people who would be in 
the OCDM regions. One would be in Washington in addition 
to that. 

The funds necessary for the first two, as has been pointed out, are 
somewhat less than were available to us in fiscal 1959. The addi- 
tional activities in the field, in cooperative activity with State and 
local governments, involve $51,500. We are still in the early stages 
of the development of the executive reserve. 

Senator Hotitanp. Will you state for the record just what the 
executive reserve is? 

EXECUTIVE RESERVE 


Mr. Lorr. The executive reserve, Mr. Chairman, will consist of 
qualified industry executives who, in the event of a major emergency, 
will become full-time salaried Government employees and will act as 
emergency petroleum and natural gas officials of the U.S. Government. 

Senator HoLLanp. How far advanced are you in organizing that 
personnel group? 

Mr. Lorr. We have nominated 41 individuals and have about 10 
acceptances. The real development of this program began quite 
recently and we anticipate that it will continue with a great deal of 
emphasis during the coming year. 

We think it may involve in total at least 100, and probably more 
than 100, executive reservists. 

Senator HoLuanp. Does your written statement, already incorpo- 
rated into the record, reflect the details about this program? 

Mr. Lorr. Not as much, Mr. Chairman, as I have already given 
you. There is very little detail in the statement; that is, on the 
executive reservists. 

Senator Hotuanp. And as far as personnel are concerned, in your 
division there is only one in Washington and three in the field? 

Mr. Lorr. There would be five, sir—four in the field and one in 
Washington, for new activities. 

Senator Hotuanp. All right, sir. Thank you. 
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MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


Your next activity is minerals mobilization. 

Mr. SHannon. I am Spencer Shannon, Mr. Chairman, Director of 
the Office of Minerals Mobilization, Department of the Interior, ] 
have filed a statement which is rather brief, and I have summarized 
even that statement. 

To carry out its delegated responsibility for metals, minerals, and 
solid fuels, the Office of Minerals Mobilization is requesting $311,000: 
$283,300 of this amount represents no increase either in funds or in 
personnel over the amount included in the Department of the In- 
terior’s budget appropriation for fiscal year 1959, but provides for 
continuing activities under the following delegations 

Senator Hottanp. What is the additional $28,000 to cover? 

Mr. SHannon. The increase requested of $27,700 is to enable the 
office to discharge its responsibilities for Sliainiaee and directing the 
procurement, storage, transportation, and distribution of solid fuels to 
attacked areas and reception centers under FCDA delegation No. 3 
of August 1955. 

This includes the employment of two additional persons, and related 
operating expenses. 

Senator Hotianp. Are there any further details you think the 
record should contain? 

Mr. Suannon. I think it might show that under the 1954 delega- 
tion, the missions of the Office of Mineral Mobilization are: (1) To 
insure that in a defense emergency the supply of metals, minerals, 
and solid fuels will be adequate to meet the Nation’s needs; (2) to 
assist the industry in developing and maintaining a capability of 

responding to the demands of an emergency; and, (3) to provide the 
nucleus of the staff of an emergency Government organization tor 
metals, minerals, and solid fuels in a defense emergency. 

In that organization we would use our executive reserve of which 
we have about one-half already cleared and prepared to go to work. 

Senator HoLLanp. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Civit DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF HARRY WEISS, EXECUTIVE MOBILIZATION 
COORDINATOR; EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
STATISTICS; WILLIAM CURTIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Weiss. I am Harry Weiss from the Office of the Secretary. 
I have with me Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
and Mr. William Curtis, Deputy Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

I have a very brief statement which I would like to read into the 
record, if I may. 

Senator HoLLanp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Labor has been 
assigned the responsibility of dealing with the critical manpower 
problem in an emergency, including a limited war situation as well 
as an attack on the United States. There is every indication that 
civilian manpower in a postattack pe riod will be short relative to other 
resources even after every effort at expansion, and may well be the 
critical resource whose proper allocation and judicious use will be 
essential for survival. 

Workable emergency plans must be ready for use at the local 
level where urgent decisions will have to be made, at least until 
regional and national guidance is reestablished. Hence, our emphasis 
is on local and State planning. 


ALLOCATIONS TO STATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Approximately one-half of the $2.229 million requested for mobiliza- 
tion planning for fiscal year 1960 would be allocated to State employ- 
ment security agencies operating under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The total amount requested for the States would 
average only about $20,000 per State. 

This will permit an average of four persons in each State. These 
funds would, however, enable these States to initiate the most urgent 
and essential mobilization planning tasks which must be performed 
in advance of an emergency in order that they can make their contri- 
butions to the survival of our country in a postattack situation, as 
well as to be prepared for the serious manpower problems of a more 
limited emergency. 

The State employment security agencies have a total of about 1,800 
full-time local offices and they provide part-time service to about 
2,300 additional communities. The wide geographic distribution of 
this large number of competent operating units insures the survival of 
a manpower operation when these offices have received adequate 
preparation to meet an emergency. 

Our national manpower program can be solidly constructed on the 
existing foundation of State employment security agencies. However, 
we need to ready each of the locak offices for effective, independent 
responsibility for carrying out assigned manpower responsibilities 
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in the event any office is cut off from State, regional, or national 
guidance. 
FUNDS AVAILABLE 


The only funds available to the Department in fiscal year 1959 for 
mobilization were allocated by OCDM and permit a current annual 
rate of expenditures of approximately $150,000. During fiscal year 
1958, no funds were available from Congress for ODM or FCDA, the 
predecessors of OCDM. 

In the past 3 years the House Appropriations Subcommittee re- 
viewing regular appropriation estimates for the Department of Labor 
has specifically directed that funds approved for other purposes should 
not be used for civil defense or mobilization planning. 

The Senate committee has concurred in this decision. The regular 
appropriations for the Department, including grants to States, have 
contemplated only the normal peacetime programs of the Department 
and are vitally needed for these purposes. 


MANPOWER MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


The programs required to carry out manpower mobilization plan- 
ning involve activities that are quite different from the peacetime 
programs of the Department. The mobilization programs include 
such matters as: Development of plans for relocation of activities in 
case of attack; the development of special programs for expansion of 
the labor force in an emergency, including utilization of such groups 
as housewives, youth, and retired workers; translation of production 
urgencies into manpower priorities; manpower stabilization and con- 
trol measures; identification of skills required for civil defense; esti- 
mates of manpower resources remaining after attack; and manpower 
requirements for various survival activities. Programs of this char- 
acter cannot be conducted within the scope of the regular activities 
of the Department. 

The Department’s World War II experience in managing man- 
power gives us only the barest outline to work with, because the 
broad and pervasive nature of a nuclear attack upon our Nation and 
its production facilities has no precedent in our previous emergency 
operations. There is urgent need, we believe, to complete the De- 
partment’s emergency operations readiness plans and to make them 
operative at the State, regional, and local levels as quickly as possible. 


WAGE STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


The Department’s proposed budget also includes limited funds to 
initiate plans for developing an effective wage and salary stabilization 
program and a plan for effective labor-management silatians during 
an emergency. They would be an integral part of the OCDM pro- 
gram for effective control on wages, prices, and rents in a mobilization 
period. The Department is responsible for preparing and recom- 
mending a wage and salary stabilization program to OCDM as well 
as for the interim administration of such a program. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that if the Department is to carry out 
its delegated responsibilities in the field of defense mobilization, and, 
at the same time, follow the direction of our Subcommittees on Appro- 
priations, it is essential that the proposed funds requested for the 
Department receive favorable consideration by the Congress. 
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INCREASE IN PERMANENT PERSONNEL 


Senator HoLianp. I note that the number of personnel permanently 
employed would go up under the budget which you submitted by 117 
in 1961. 7 rt’ P ‘ rT 

Mr. Weiss. That does not include the grants to the States. The 
explanation for that, if I may add, is that we have not been permitted 
by our regular committee to include this mobilization planning, and 
[ would like, if | may, to read a paragraph from their last three reports, 
which indicates the philosophy of the committee. The statement 
reads as follows: 

The committee has disapproved all requests from both Departments, for civil 
defense and defense mobilization activities. It is the committee’s firm belief 
that the scattering of the basic program authorities through the executive branch 
and the piecemeal consideration of appropriations for these activities by the legis- 
lative branch can result only in confusion and waste of public funds. It would 
appear that the only businesslike way to handle this matter would be for the 
central agency, charged with the primary responsibility, to prepare and present 
to the Congress a total, integrated program. 

The committee has not changed its opinion. All such requests have been de- 
nied and the committee will look with extreme disfavor of the diversion, for these 
purposes, of any funds in the bill. 

As a result of the attitude on the part of the committee the past 3 
years, we have not been able to begin our job in the manpower field. 

Senator Hoxtianp. As a result of that ruling you put your funds 
and programs that are part of OCDM in this integrated OCDM 
budget request; is that correct? 

Mr. Weiss. ‘That is correct. 

Senator Ho.uanp. Is there any further statement you feel is re- 
quired to amplify the Department of Labor’s feelings in this matter? 

Mr. Weiss. I think not, unless you have some questions. 

Senator HoLuanp. I believe not. Thank you very much. 

I notice that you have present with you Mr. Clague, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, and Mr. Curtis, Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Is there any specific testimony 
that you think should be offered. Would either of you gentlemen 
care to amplify any of these statements? 


PARTICIPATION OF STATE AGENCIES 


Mr. Curtis. The Department cannot carry out its present man- 
power responsibilities without the participation of the State employ- 
ment security agencies, primarily the State employment services. 
There has not been heretofore any money available whatever for the 
use of the State employment security agencies for defense planning 
and defense mobilization activities so that, unless we can get the 
amount that is requested in this supplemental, we will be unable to 
get the participation of the State agencies. 

That is all I have to say. 

Senator HoLuanp. Is that the sum reflected under the budget item 
“Grants to States’, $1.118 million? 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. That would provide approximately 
four people in each State employment security agency. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Mr. Clague? 
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COLLECTION OF PREATTACK INFORMATION 


Mr. Cuacvue. I think I might merely add a sentence or two. The 
part of this program which relates to our work is that of getting up 
the basic economic data which would be useful in the event of an 
attack. It is the gathering of preattack information. You can stock- 
pile materials, equipment, and supplies in large amounts, and that 
type of program has been provided for; but you can’t stockpile people. 

All we can do is stockpile information concerning them and that 
is essentially what we would be doing—gathering together information 
that would be available at the national, regional, and State head- 
quarters concerning the labor force, the age groups, men and women, 
occupations, skills and so forth. And that is what this work is designed 
to do. 

ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator HoLttanp. How many additional personnel are required 
by you for your part in this work? 

Mr. Cuiacue. At the present time I have two persons, a man and 
a secretary in my office. We have asked for a total of 61 for the total 
program next year. That will be an additional 59. We are doing 
none of this work at the present time other than whatever our regular 
program provides. Some of our current material is useful. We pro- 
vide that freely to the OCDM. 

Senator HoLLanp. This is an addition to your normal work. 

Mr. Cuacue. Yes, sir; and we are not doing it now. 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Civit DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM TURPIN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 
OFFICE OF BUILDING MANAGEMENT, PBS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator HotLtanp. Mr. William Turpin. 

Mr. Turpin. I have no prepared statement other than the one 
which has been submitted to the committee as part of the document 
that OCDM furnished you. This item of $760,000 for which restora- 
tion is requested here is to finance emergency telecommunications 
facilities that are in being right now and that were financed in 1959 
from appropriations made to the General Services Administration. It 
vas specifically eliminated from the estimate of GSA for 1960 con- 
sistent with the directions in House Report 1332 and Senate Report 
1655, both the 85th Congress, 2d session. 

Evidence of the fact that a decrease of this amount was made in 
GSA’s budget for 1960 appears in the hearings of the Independent 
Offices Subcommittee of the House on page 1120 and pages 1134 
and 1135 for this year. 


EMERGENCY COMMI NICATION FACILITIES 


These emergency communication facilities provide a communication 
link between the relocated headquarters sites of the respective depart- 
ments and agencies and the relocation sites of those agencies in the 
field throughout the United States. 

In addition, it provides some degree of assurance that this communi- 
cation link would continue in the event of an emergency. There are 
facilities in 12 relocated relay stations outside of the major metro- 
politan areas in the United States and two alternate switching centers, 
one in the East and one in the West. 

For example, the regular switching center for day-to-day normal 
traffic is in Washington, D.C. There is a relocated switching center 
for use in an emergency several hundred miles south of Washington, 
D.C. 

Senator HoLLanp. That site is secret? 

Mr. Turpin. The exact location is. However it is in West Virginia. 
Unless this item of $760,000 is appropriated we would have no choice 
but to discontinue these services. 

Senator HoLLaNnp. Does this complete the presentation for GSA? 

Mr. Turpin. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLuLANp. Are there any additional comments you would 
care to make? 

Mr. Turpin. No, sir. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Civit DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF PAUL R. ANDREWS, ASSISTANT TO CHIEF POSTAL 
INSPECTOR 


ToTaL REQUEST 


Senator Hotuanp. I see we have Post Office and Federal Aviation. 

Are your presentations covered by written statements? 

Mr. AnprREws. Paul Andrews. I am Assistant to the Chief Postal 
Inspector. I have just what has been submitted by the OCDM, but 
I would be glad to supplement it. 

Senator Hottanp. Your total request is—— 

Mr. AnpreEws. $177,000. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you, sir. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
Civit DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
STATEMENT OF HERMANN BRETSCH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hotuanp. The last one is the Federal Aviation Agency, 
Mr. Hermann Bretsch. Are you here? 

Mr. Brertscu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. The total of your request is $125,000 for 1960, 
Is that covered by the presentation of OCDM? 

Mr. Brerscu. It is and I have a statement which I can submit for 
the record. 

Senator Hotuanp. I wish you would submit it for the record. | 
note there are 12 permanent positions involved, all of which are new. 

Mr. Bretscu. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLtanp. What capacity would they perform? 

Mr. Brerscu. These are planning positions. 

Senator HoLLanp. Having to do with aviation? 

Mr. Bretscu. Having to do with defense mobilization for the civil 
aviation industry. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator HoLttanp. Thank you very much. Your statement will be 
incorporated in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT REGARDING FAA Portion or OCDM Bupcet REQUEST 


This budget request is based upon the need for developing in the civil aviation 
industry a state of readiness adequate for all degrees of national emergency. 

The civil aviation industry constitutes one of our primary nationel resources. 
In peacetime, this industry plays a large and growing role in our national econ- 
omy. In the event of war—or mobilization for war—whether limited war 
abroad or general war, whether conventional or nuclear weapons are employed, 
the contribution of the civil aviation industry would be a major element in deter- 
mining the success of the national effort. 

An adequately functioning air transport system, under various possible wartime 
conditions, involves full use of the available aircraft, civil airports, aircraft 
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repair stations, and other civil aviation facilities required for the support of 
aircraft movements. 

Thus far, no comprehensive planning has been done for the mobilization of 
the civil aviation resources of the United States for a war effort. The purpose of 
this budget request is to get such planning underway during fiscal year 1960. 
The development of effective, technically adequate plans for obtaining maximum 
use of existing civil aviation facilities can be accomplished economically only 
through the Federal Aviation Agency, which deals with all segments of the air 
transport industry at the local level in matters involving the adequacy of facili- 
ties, equipment and personnel. 

In the course of its normal operations, the Federal Aviation Agency evaluates 
the technical capabilities of airports and aircraft repair stations. It has, thus 
far, never undertaken to evaluate either the demand for services that would be 
required under various mobilization conditions, nor the extent to which existing 
facilities would be able to respond effectively to such a demand, either through 
increased usage of the existing facilities or through their adaptation to other uses, 

In approaching the problem of planning for maximum effectiveness in the 
wartime use of civil aviation facilities, the Federal Aviation Agency recognizes 
that the utilization pattern of available aircraft, facilities, and ground support of 
aircraft movements would be affected initially by the mobilization of the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet, followed by a redistribution of the remaining airline aircraft 
under the war air service pattern. Preparations have been made for the shifting 
of aircraft from civil to military use and for realinement of remaining craft among 
air carriers. In doing this, the Government has taken a first step in mobilization 
planning for the civil aviation industry. This, however, is basically an economic, 
administrative development. It leaves completely untouched and unexplored 
the operational problems involved in using the 65,000 general aviation aircraft to 
best advantage in an emergency. It leaves undefined the manner in which these 
other aircraft could be most effectively deployed in the national interest and the 
new requirements for terminal and repair facilities that would be created by 
such redeployment. 

If the war for which civil aviation resources were to be mobilized should involve 
a massive nuclear attack on the United States, the utilization of the remaining 
(or surviving) civil aviation facilities and equipment would be even more critical. 
The possibility that this situation could arise with little or no warning whenever 
a potential enemy has a sufficient nuclear weapons capability requires that some 
preliminary work be undertaken to develop systems and techniques of damage 
assessment and reporting and methods of reducing the vulnerability of the in- 
dustry’s facilities to attack. 

Although the Federal Aviation Agency has a considerable amount of the infor- 
mation required for mobilization planning for civil aviation, this information is 
neither complete nor is it compiled in a form suitable for mobilzation analysis. 
We have, for example, detailed information on about 550 certificated aircraft 
repair stations, which includes their locations and their technical competence for 
erforming the repair services they propose to provide to the aviation public. 
nformation is completely lacking, however, on the extent to which these facilities 
are now used, what their present capacity is, or the extent or manner in which 
their capacity could be enlarged. There are in addition an unknown number of 
noncertificated repair stations, whose employees are certificated, on which we 
maintain even less information. Their capabilities and potentialities require 
analysis for mobilization planning purposes. Our initial effort requires the 
development of this information, which is needed for civil aviation planning for 
any degree of national emergency. The availability of adequate maintenance 
and repair facilities could be the major factor limiting the usefulness of the 
available aircraft. 

Similarly, the FAA has detailed data on the number and performance character- 
istics of all civil aircraft; it also has data on the purposes for which aircraft are 
being used. But we have had no occasion thus far to develop information on 
what other uses these aircraft could be put to, on the extent to which increased 
utilization would be feasible, or the effect this would have on the pattern of ground 
support facilities required. To prepare for an attack on the United States 
requires further analysis of this information, the application of anticipated 
attrition both to the resources and the demands and services, and the definition 
of requirements for the postattack period. 

Mobilization planning for the civil aviation industry requires first the develop- 
ment of the basic planning data that is needed for any degree of national emergency 
and second, the development of plans, procedures, and technical standards for 
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insuring Maximum utilization of civil aviation facilities and equipment required 

for essential air transport Beyond this, it requires the development of technica] 

guidance for the reduction of vulnerability to actual attack and minimizing the 

effects of attack. y 
COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator HoLuanp. If there is nothing further, the committee js 
recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p.m., Thurdsay, July 16, 1959, the hearing in the 
above-entitled matter was recessed, subject to call of the Chair.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


FRIDAY, JULY 17, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Robertson, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd, McGee, and Young. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


STATEMENT OF ELWOOD R. QUESADA, ADMINISTRATOR; AC- 
COMPANIED BY J. T. PYLE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; A. L. 
DEAN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT SERV- 
ICES; C. H. HARPER, BUDGET OFFICER; H. H. HOWELL, CHIEF, 
WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF FACILITIES; AND L. W. BURTON, ACTING DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF NATIONAL CAPITAL AIRPORTS 


RESTORATION OF House REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypren. The committee will be in order. 

This morning we will consider the Federal Aviation Agency, which 
has up for consideration a supplemental request for $27,500,000 addi- 
tional for construction and development of the Washington Inter- 
national Airport. 

The House reduced the amount by $5,030,000, and Mr. Quesada 
is requesting full restoration. 

We will place in the record your letter with the amendments re- 
quested, and the supplemental estimates and justifications, and if 
you have a statement to make, we will be glad to hear it. 

(The letter and justifications follow:) 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HaypeEn: Reference is made to H.R. 7978, the 1960 supple- 
mental appropriations bill, passed by the House of Representatives on June 29, 1959. 
The bill includes $22,470,000 for ‘‘Construction and development, additional 
_ Washington airport,’’ a reduction of $5,030,000 from the amount requested for 

completion of the airport at Chantilly, Va. 
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The requested estimate of $27,500,000 would provide a total of $90 million for 
the airport, and represents a carefully screened plan based on contracts already 
let and engineering estimates for the balance of the proposed facilities. The 
estimate as submitted will provide for the following necessary items: (1) an access 
road from the airport to the Washington Circumferential Highway and Route 
123; (2) a sewer system to connect the airport with the District of Columbia 
sewage treatment facilities; and (3) increased cost based on more precise engineer. 
ing data and changes in design. The action of the House eliminates $2,450,000 
for the sewer project and $2,580,000 not specified as to project. Language was 
added specifying the use of not to exceed $400,000 for a road project not included 
in the estimate, which would require diversion of a like amount from the projects 
included in the construction plan. 

Restoration of the entire dee reduction of $5,030,000 is urgently requested 
as being in the public interest. Restoration of $2,450,000 for the sewage disposal 
system is required to conform with area policy for the protection of metropolitan 
water supplies. These funds are needed for construction of a sewer system to 
connect the airport to the District of Columbia sewage treatment facilities in liey 
of local sewage treatment and disposal of treated wastes in the watershed above 
the intake for area water supplies. 

Restoration of the remaining $2,580,000 is necessary to insure the early com- 
pletion of planned airport facilities. If this amount is not restored, limitations 
will be required in the scope of the initial contracts for some of the major facilities, 
This could lead to delays in construction and increased costs for providing at a 
later time facilities contemplated in the original estimate. Thus, restoration of 
this amount is needed to insure the provision of all necessary types of facilities 
required for a usable airport. 

We are also requesting elimination of the language provision earmarking 
$400,000 for an access road leading north from the airport to Route 7. This road 
has been previously considered and rejected on the basis that the budgeted pro- 
gram for construction of roads in the general vicinity of the airport represents a 
reasonable discharge of Federal responsibility. 

There are enclosed proposed amendments and supporting justifications. I 
urge your favorable consideration of these proposals so as to permit the most 
vigorous possible execution of the construction plans of the airport. 

Sincerely yours, 
Auan L. Dean, 
Acting Administrator, 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


(House hearing, pp. 1-39 and 298-306) 
Page 3, line 1, of H.R. 7978: 


I hn, i nthe nniene $50, 000, 000 
ipa eeaaee 1 e reeraent © oudmet)_.- =. et 0 
a as eines acon Set asta eee 27, 500, 000 
House allowance_________------- Pekt elie. oil. dal es 22, 470, 000 
House reduction from budget requests_________-__-------------- 5, 030, 000 
Restoration requested_.-__..-..----- Oe a eh pecs 5, 030, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


On page 3, line 5, delete ‘‘$22,470,000” and insert ‘‘$27,500,000’’. 

On line 6 after the word ‘“‘expended”’ delete “‘, of which not to exceed $400,000 
shall be available for an access road to the north from the airport provided the 
State of Virginia makes available the balance of funds necessary for the construc- 
tion of said road’. 

HOUSE REPORT 


The bill contains $22,470,000 for construction and further development of the 
additional Washington airport at Chantilly, Va. This will provide a total of 
$84,970,000 for the full funding of construction, including necessary access roads 
and a facility for the complete treatment of all wastes at the airport. When the 
airport is opened in 1961 it will be one of the finest in the United States. 

In view of the tremendous economic value of the project to the State of Vir- 
ginia, there was some sentiment in the committee that the State should pay 
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one-half the cost of the access roads. It was testified that by 1965 this facility 
will generate an annual business of between $30 and $45 million, and employ- 
ment will total upward of 7,500 people which would make it the largest industry 
in the area. 

After hearing the State highway commissioner testify that the State is not 
jn a position to share the cost of the access roads (although the State of Virginia 
js in better financial condition than the United States), the committee has 
allowed funds for the road proposed in the estimate for the reason it is impera- 
tive that the airport be placed in operation as soon as it is completed, and its 
ysefulness would be greatly impaired without an adequate highway. After also 
hearing testimony from representatives of the are in support of an access road 
to the north from the airport the committee has made $400,000 available for 
such purpose provided the State will provide the balance that will be required. 
In the future it is expected that any roads and other community facilities that 
may be needed which will benefit the area will be provided in whole or in part 
py the State. 

° JUSTIFICATION 


The request for $27.5 million, together with the $62.5 million already ap- 
propriated, is necessary to provide an airport that will accommodate forecasted 
1965 air traffic. The additional $27.5 million will provide (1) an access highway 
which had not been included in previous estimates pending determination of its 
location; (2) a sewage disposal system compatible with local water protection 
policy; and (3) the additional costs of larger facilities than originally planned, 
which reflect more detailed engineering estimates and design changes. The 
acquisition of land started immediately after selection of the Chantilly site, 
cearing and grubbing operations are substantially completed, and paving of the 
runways is underway. Completion of the airport is planned for early in calendar 
year 1961. This is a very tight construction schedule, which is dependent upon 
the immediate availability of the funds requested. I am requesting full restoration 
of the House reduction of $5,030,000. 

Restoration of $2,450,000 is required for construction of a sewage disposal 
system which will conform with area policies for the protection of metropolitan 
water supplies. It was initially planned to construct a treatment plant on the 
airport which would discharge a highly treated effluent into the Potomac water- 
shed upstream from the intake of the water supply for the District of Columbia. 
Subsequent to this determination all of the planning agencies of the metropolitan 
area stated their strong opposition to any facility which would discharge even the 
most thoroughly treated sewage effluent into the Potomac River above the District 
of Columbia water supply intake points. In the face of this unanimous opposition 
the airport plan was changed to include a sewer system to connect the 
airport to the Blue Plains treatment facility of the District of Columbia at 
an additional cost of $2,450,000. This line would handle only airport sewage 
and would achieve compliance with local water protection policies. It is in the 
interest of supporting this policy that restoration of this facility is requested. 

The balance of the restoration, $2,580,000, is needed to provide a complete 
airport facility to accommodate the forecasted 1965 traffic. Currently, all of the 
land has been procured and contracts have been let for site preparation, grading, 
and runway and taxiway paving. In addition, there are certain other items that 
must be provided in their entirety in order to make effective use of the airport, 
such as utilities, aircraft fuel distribution system, and lighting. Therefore, this 
reduction could feasibly be applied only to the size of the terminal building, ramp 
and apron paving, automobile parking area, and the access highway paving, 
which elements are estimated to cost some $23 million. The House action would 
amount to more than a 10-percent reduction in the estimated cost of these needed 
facilities. Experience in projects of this type has made it clear that the costs 
and requirements are frequently more than the estimated amount. 

It is clear, therefore, that parts of one or all of these four items would be cur- 
tailed under the House allowance. The extent of this reduction will not be known 
until after firm quotations have been received from bidders. The curtailment of 
the size of any or all of these facilities will limit the capacity of the airport as 
follows : 

1. A reduction of apron paving would reduce the number of gate positions 
or cause further curtailment of the already limited parking available for 
general aviation aircraft. 

2. A reduction in the size of the terminal building would seriously limit the 
the facilities needed by the public and would substantially reduce the revenue- 
producing capability. 
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3. Any reduction in the automobile parking area would not only reduce a 
profitable revenue-producing facility but will cause traffic congestion an, 
inconvenience to the public. 

4. A reduction in the cost of the access road can be achieved only by the 
elimination of lanes for all or part of the road or a reduction in length, either 
of which would defeat the purpose of a limited-access route to and from the 
airport. 

Restoration of this amount is needed if the airport is to be operable by early 
1961 and built to serve 1965 forecasted traffic. The construction of these facilities 
at a later date would result in greater costs due to the Government’s inability to 
take advantage of the initial contracts plus the possibility of rising costs. — 

An amendment is also requested to eliminate language inserted by the House 
which specifies the use of $400,000 for an access road leading north from the airport 
to Route 7. The project represented has previously been studied upon request 
of the Virginia Department of Highways. In replying to that request it was 
pointed out that the Federal Aviation Agency is financing the full cost of 
limited-access highway, a primary-type road along the east boundary of the agir- 
port, and a secondary-type road to the north and west of the airport. Further- 
more, while the proposed road to Route 7 would be a desirable one as a better 
access route from the north and west, it is not viewed as a Federal responsibility, 


and 


[Supplemental estimate in H. Doc. 169] 
“FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
“CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction and development, additional 
cera 


Washington airport’, $27,500,000, to remain available until expended.”’ 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide funds to complete 
construction of the Washington International Airport. The cost of providing an 


operational airport early in 1961 is estimated at $90 million and the Congress has | 


appropriated $62.5 million to date. Most of the additional amount is to meet the 
cost of access roads and sewage disposal for which funds have not been provided 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
JUSTIFICATION—SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, FISCAL YEAR 1960 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


For an additional amount for construction and development, additional Wash- 
_ 


ington airport, $27,500,000, to remain available until expended. 


Program and financing 




















Presently Revised Increase (+) 
available estimate or decrease 
=} 
Program by activities: 

1. Engineering and supervision . .................-....-.-- $250, 000 $250, 000 |..-.---------- 

i lc iaciadedieenbubticscanmaseuee 1, 661, 627 54, 561, 383 | +-$52, 899,7 
NI So Se oekanemnen 1, 911, 627 54, 811,383 | +52, 809, 756 

Financing: , a 
Unobligated balance brought forward_............--..---- —2, 131,627 | —27, 531,383 | —25, 399, 756 
Unobligated balance carried forward.-_..........--.------- 220, 000 220, G00} ...ncccnenter 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _..........--|---------.---- 7, 500,000 | +27, 500,000 
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Object classification 


——— geil cieeeaneeatiaiaes a 
Presently Revised Increase (+-) 
available estimate or decrease 

| (“9 

——————E Se eeceraenaielgcntei meine a = . aril sani 

Total number of permanent positions --_.--.......------------ 30 30 tos 

Average number of all employees ona S aneraeaen 27 27 

Number of employees at end of year. -----.........-..--..--- 29 29 

01 Personal services: | 

Permanent positions _- tt aciabiin cea aneee Gripes . $227, 500 OORT, BON Fico ccttwwd 

92 Travel-- eine i aged bod paces auikiemans 2, 000 es ee aod 

04 Communic: ation services- on Sm cues ssstineliganoan ee 200 / = 

@ Printing and reproduction. ..........-................ ; 1, 000 1, 000 | = ae ea 

07 Other contractual services ie nae eo canee oes é 600 Oe Ficsn esas - 

Services performed by other age ene ee a ae Te 100, 000 ce | ae Se 

08 Supplies and m: RNG BS ae La cee 2, 000 7 Re, Pee 

CE ee Sar eer ad 3, 000 3, 000 eee 

10 Lands and struc tures - -.- gia Seb ade ae na Geka copes 1, 561, 627 54, 461, 383 +-$52, 899, 756 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. See oe ee 13, 700 13, 700 2 

Se a udp onbnmens & - 1, 911, 627 54, 811,383 | +52, 899, 756 


| 
| 
———— 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 
| 
| 
a = sinesianmninaials maorciimnssnisisiigingal 


seen ere Crago and Salary os. 2. oo 4-- sno case--- nos i fe 10.4 $7,987 | 9.1 $8,238 | 9.7 $8, 227 


et 





CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON 
ATRPORT 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 
WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAT. AIRPORT 


In recognition of the need for additional airport facilities to accommodate air 
traffic in the Washington metropolitan area, Congress in 1950 authorized the 
construction of a public airport in the vicinity of the District of Columbia 
through enactment of Public Law 762, 81st Congress. 

In accordance with instructions from the Congress, a study of the proper site 
for the airport was conducted and as a result, a site near Chantilly, Va., was 
found to best meet requirements of public safety, airport and airspace capacity, 
and public service. To date funds have been appropriated by the Congress in 
the amount of $62.5 million for the development of an airport at this location. 

This request for $27.5 million, together with the $62.5 million already appro- 
priated, will provide an airport that will accommodate the forecasted traffic 
through the fiscal year 1965. The request of $27.5 million will provide: (1) 
$15.4 million for the construction of an access highway which had been omitted 
from the prior request pending a determination of the route; (2) $2.5 million 
for installation of a sewage disposal system to serve the airport’s needs and 
compatible with local water protection policy; and (3) $9.6 million for addi- 
tional costs of providing larger facilities than originally planned. The scope 
of the airport development includes two parallel N/S runways 11,500 feet in 
length, plus a 10,000-foot E/W runway; a terminal building; control tower; 
modern runway lighting; taxiways; 36 aircraft loading positions, including 
provision for executive and general aviation aircraft; utility systems for water, 
sewage and electricity; aircraft fuel storage and distribution system; and air- 
craft and automobile parking areas. The plans are being developed on a basis 
that will permit expansion of facilities as future demands materialize. 

The acquisition of land and the construction and development of the airport 
started immediately after the selection of the Chantilly site had been made, 
with completion planned for early in calendar year 1961. This is a very tight 
schedule for a construction program of this magnitude and is dependent on the 
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immediate availability of the funds requested. Our current forecasts clearly 
indicate that there will be a need for the new airport to handle an annual 
average of 4 million passengers in fiscal year 1965, more than 6.5 million in 
1970, and between 8 million and 10 million by 1975. Initial operation of long. 
range jet air carrier service by U.S. carriers commenced in October 1958, and 
the full potential of service to the Nation’s Capital by jet and turbine-powered 
aircraft will not be available until the construction of this airport as proposed 
is completed. Within the funds currently appropriated, the land comprising 
the airport site and access road right-of-way is being acquired. Construction 
is proceeding on schedule. The requested increase of $27.5 million is necessary 
to assure continuity of development now underway to provide airport facilities 
adequate to meet traffic forecasts. 

This estimate reflects a number of significant changes from the plan last sub- 
mitted to the Congress, consisting primarily of costs for construction of an 
access road to serve the airport; installation of a sewage disposal system; addi- 
tional land acquisition, and a new concept in the utilization and design of ter- 
minal facilities. The following schedule compares the project categories for 
which additional funds are requested: 
























































Project category Presently Increase Revised 
available | estimate 
a eT cna ntenabane | _ $8,282, 000 | $850, 000 | $9, 132, 000 
2. Site preparation: ae 3 Sees: Omen 
(a) Clearing and genta ashen ir empiaisarmen ate icgdiesin wietenale 253, 000 | 279, 000 532, 000 
Fe ec abtbinbenapdaibuiae steed 4, 935, 000 695, 000 5, 630, 000 
RC StS ea ec emaeenaietie 2, 2 72, 000 783, 000 | 3, 055, 000 
(d) Turfing, landscaping, and perimeter planting---..--- | 1, 100, 000 | 20, 000 ‘ 120, 000 
a anes | 8, 560, 000 1, 777, 000 | 10, 337, 000 
3. Paving and lighting: F : " 
(a) Paving runways, taxiways, and aprons-_--...-..---- 14, 700, 000 —107, 000 | 14, 593, 000 
TN aia oindis anlnloss 2, 037, 500 957, 500 | 2, 995, 000 
Rees 16, 737, 500 850,500 | ‘17, 588, 000 
renner, rk ESP ee ee 10, 150, 000 4,807,000 | 14, 957, 000 
IN ake ele doncdhnnpabouchwhendubsaddace ae 15, 429, 000 | 15, 429, 000 
— — — —— 
6. Utilities: | | 
(a) Mfeating and powerplant. --................-.....-- 2, 815, 000 —315, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
(6) Natural-gas distribution system--_--_--.....---..---.|..------------ 95, 000 | 95, 000 
(c) Water storage and distribution system--.-_-..------- | 640, 000 —30, 000 | 610, 000 
(d) Airport sanitary sewer system..........-...-...-.-.- 260, 000 30, 000 | 290, 000 
i) ane Gaenes Sennen. SLL tw cel cee 750, 000 2, 450, 000 | 3, 200, 000 
(f) Electrical distribution system--.......-.-...-----.-- 436, 000 466, 000 902, 000 
(g) Communications distribution system-...........---- 130, 000 229, 000 359, 000 
SR EE eee eee 2, 000, 000 280, 000 | 2, 280, 000 
@) Befuse disposal ‘and incinerator.....................}......--5....- 50, 000 50, 000 
Ng 7, 031, 000 3, 255, Of 0 | 10, 286, 000 
7. Auto parking, interior roads, and fencing: Rites ites " 
I NE i ccnisnainainmmmmicipen chimes 648, 000 | 22, 000 | 670, 000 
I Ek cil a 450, 000 — 240, 000 210, 000 
se cern ek np nb sober rcessantnnmaean 625, 000 —225, 000 400, 000 
a ER it cet dinls | _ 1,723, 000 —443,000 | __ 1,280, 000 
Subtotal, construction............................ 52, 4 33, 500 | 26, 525, 500 mq 79, 000, 000 
ad ns Eh eet eudescumaila 3, 006, 500 336, 500 | 3, 343, 000 
9. Engineering and supervision. ...................--..-.----.- | 7, 010, 000 | 638. 000 | 7, 648, 000 
OR. ndéen bei Gta abana decidedacLWetnsiidiodeaianneiree 62, 500, 000 7, 500. 000 | 90, 000, 000 





1. Land acquisition —tThe increased cost of $850,000 is based upon the acquisi- 
tion of 1,565 acres amounting to $604,000 for future development of a parallel 
east-west runway to provide additional airport capacity when needed, and to 
provide for a 20° shift in alinement of these runways to insure adequate 
wind coverage as determined by technical studies. The estimate also includes 
$246,000 to cover an increase of $30 per acre in the cost of original 8,200 acres 
currently being acquired. This cost is based on current land evaluations averag- 
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ing $548.40 per acre as a result of court decisions. The breakdown of the land 
estimate follows: 


1. Amount deposited with courts, to date-------------------------- $4, 480, 000 
® Deficiency settlements, to date___._-------------------~--------- 370, 000 
3, Estimated additional deficiencies___-_-_-_------------------------ 78, 000 
4 Declarations not filed, to date_.......---.------~----~-.------~-.- 110, 000 
5, Costs of accomplishing acquisition, Justice Department and Gen- x 
I ARNIS «ORCI OU scettseaiimnenocriasiameniignars cc 817 ,000 
a calls ese bigs meee eopsenicmniipeananaien eile +5, 355, 000 
6. Relocation of utilities and roads._.......--.-------~------~-~-- 477, 000 
Nr cece gence bares erie aioe merle 5, 832, 000 
Seeeesn Dighway TIGR6S-CE-WOT nee nnn nner eee neon newe 3, 300, 000 
IRR RN 0 NE sa elspa hancenin es esneesilib celta 9, 132, 000 


1 Average cost per acre: 9.765 acres=$548.40. 


2. Site preparation—The aggregate increase in this category amounts to 
$1,777,000. This increase is based on actual engineering plans, which consider 
specific requirements as contrasted with preliminary data used in developing the 
initial estimate. After completion of surveys, clearing and grubbing require- 
ments increased $279,000 and involve greater areas than originally estimated. 
Grading involves 11,500,000 cubic yards as contrasted with the preliminary esti- 
mate of 9,800,000 cubic yards. Similarly, drainage costs, initially estimated at 
$2,272,000, now require $3,055,000, based on contract awards and work remaining 
to be placed under contract. 

Initial contracts have been awarded which aggregate $8.1 million for clearing, 
grubbing, grading, and drainage. The balance to be placed under contract is 
estimated at $2.2 million. 

38. Paving and lighting.—The decrease of $107,000 in paving is due to favorable 
prices obtained for the runways and taxiways which are under contract. The 
lighting increase of $957,500 is based on actual costs, plus requirements to pro- 
vide the most modern concepts of lighting to facilitate all-weather operation. 

This includes high-intensity runway lights and lighting for high-speed taxiway 
turnoffs. Provision is also made for special transitional lights at the end of 
each runway to assist in the critical conversion from instrument approaches to 
visual reference to the runway. 

Contracts have been awarded in the amount of $10.8 million. The balance to 
be placed under contract is estimated at $6.8 million. 

4. Buildings.—The increased cost for buildings amounts to $4,807,000. Based 
on results obtained to date from design and engineering concepts, together with 
a studied appraisal of the terminal needs at this location, this cost reflects spe- 
cific requirements as contrasted with the previous estimate which used only 
generalized information. The terminal building construction totals $8,987,000 of 
the estimate and visualizes a new concept employing the use of mobile lounges 
to transport passengers between the terminal and air carrier aircraft parked on 
a separate apron. An amount of $2.7 million is included in this estimate for 
mobile lounge vehicles. This concept has been adopted by the agency after con- 
sultation with the airlines which will use the airport. This concept eliminates 
the need for constructing “fingers” on the terminal building to accommodate air 
carrier passengers. The cost of the vehicle is offset by the saving in “finger” 
concourses and the cost of the loading bridges which would be incorporated into 
a “finger” concept. The use of mobile lounges will materially increase overall 
operational efficiency and enhance passenger convenience. Aircraft and heli- 
copters providing feeder service, together with executive and private aircraft, 
will be accommodated by a small “finger” at the terminal. The balance of the 
estimate includes $2.7 million for apron buildings and control tower, and $570,000 
for airmail, air express, and air cargo facilities, together with fire and crash 
station and maintenance building. 

Preliminary planning for terminal facilities is nearing completion and it is 
expected to be placed under contract in the early fall of 1959. 
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Access highway.—The estimate of $15,429,000 is based on the cost of 
developing that portion of the route selected for the access highway from the 
airport to a junction with the planned Washington Circumferential Highway 
and Virginia Route 123. The route is planned for an ultimate extension to a 
junction with interstate Highway 66, and was selected after a complete study 
and full public hearing. Work is progressing on plans for immediate construc- 
tion, with completion scheduled for early in calendar year 1961. The avyail- 
ability of funds for constructing this major portion of the access highway igs a 
crucial item in the scheduled completion of a usable airport unit. Ultimately, 
after the Virginia Department of Highways has finally selected the exact loca- 
tion of interstate Route 66, secured approval of the location and has proceeded 
with construction to Washington, plans will be developed to extend the airport 
access highway toa junction with the interstate Route 66. 

6. Utilities. ase of $3,255,000 is required in this category. The 
major increase is for the cost of sewage disposal. To complete the planning 
for the additional Washington Airport, it is essential to provide for an adequate 
system to dispose of airport sewage. The process used for disposition of airport 
sewage is a matter of concern to public agencies throughout the entire Wash- 
ington area. Accordingly, it has been determined to construct a sewer system 
which will dispose of effluent by connecting the airport with the District of 
Columbia sewage treatment facilities, at a cost of $3,200,000. This system will 
be capable of handling a 1.5 million gallon peak day load and will be adequate 
for 1968-70 airport requirements. The system is limited to the needs of the 
airport itself, as distinguished from the sewage disposal needs of the area, 
including present or future community development, and at the same time, it 
will prevent pollution of the watershed through discharge of airport sewage 
effluent downstream from the water supply intake. The net increase to provide 
for this sewer system is $2,450,000. Other additional costs include: $30,000 
for airport sanitary sewer system; $95,000 for a natural gas distribution system: 
and $50,000 for refuse disposal facilities. An increase of $695,000 is required 
for electrical and communications distribution systems and an increase of 
$280,000 is required for the aircraft fuel storage and distribution system, based 
on actual design and engineering requirements. A reduction of $345,000 from 
the initial estimate is reflected in the costs of heating, water storage, and 
distribution systems. 

7. Automobile parking, interior roads, and fencing.—A net decrease of $443,000 
in these items takes into account recent engineering studies related to the areas 
involved in developing public parking facilities, interior roads for servicing 
outlying areas of the reservation, and fencing airport boundaries where safe- 
guards must be established to preclude unauthorized access to the landing areas. 

8. Contingencies.—With the reflected additional amount of $336,500 for con- 
tingencies, this item represents approximately 4.2 percent of the total construc- 
tion costs. A contingency factor is a normal allowance in airport construction 
and a percentage figure of this level is considered reasonable. 

9. Engineering and supervision.—This item provides increased costs of $638,000 
for consulting engineers and architects to prepare detailed engineering plans 
and specifications and inspect construction work, associated with the overall 
project. 
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FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


Detail of personal services 


1960 estimate 
Presently Revised Increase (+) or 
available estimate decrease (- 
Num-| Total |Num-| Total |Num-| Total 
ber salary ber | salary ber salary 
Grades and ranges: 
GS-16. $14,190 to $15,150: Director._........_____- 1 | $14, 206 1! $14, 206 
GS-15. $12°770 to $13,97 0: | 
NES aia odds cobenaeenp whens betes 1 13, 978 1 13, 978 
Chief engineer eee ] 13, 978 ] 13, 978 
GS-14. $11,355 to $12,555: Engineer___.._--- any ] 12, 334 1 12, 334 
GS-13. $9,890 to $11,090: 
Architect - -- ce ee ceed einer : 1 9, 901 1 9, 901 
Engineer ratebe ncaa cates tng 5 55, 535 5 55, 535 
GS-12. $8,330 to $9,530____- vs as 6 | 56, O76 6 | 56, 076 





GS-11. $7,030 to $8,230_.-_- 1 1 8! 237 

GS-7. $4,980 to $5,880___- oe ; : 3 3 14. 976 

See tee a G0 SOLON... oo cane owen ncsc~s cen 3} 13,479 3| 13,479 

GS-5. $4,040 to $4,940 4 { 16, 224 
3 3 


GS-4. $3,755 to $4,325_- i ese 


11, 205 
en OCTOOIIE ccs noc aceoen Cpe ne 30 | 240, 219 30 240, 219 
Deduct lapses b Widths eueioehte eiatacdk sik coins thateel 3 13, 469 3 Ce 2 ees See ea 
Net permanent (average number, net salary)_--| 27 | 226,750 | 27 226, 750 
Other personal services: 
Regular pay above 52-week base_----.----------|-- ; 750 750 
TORRE... .. - a canebitenaiub ode neeesheebems 227, 500 OST Ogee be 


COMPLETION DATE 


Mr. Qursapa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you in support of 
a request for $27.5 million for construction and development, addi- 
tional Washington Airport. 

The Congress has already appropriated $62.5 million to partially 
finance the construction of the airport. The appropriation of the 
supplemental amount requested by the President will enable the 
Federal Aviation Agency to complete the airport for operation in 
early 1961. 

Our current forecast clearly indicates that there will be a need for 
this airport to handle 1 million passengers in 1961, 4 million in 1965, 
6% million in 1970, and between 8 million and 10 million by 1975. 
The amount requested will provide an operational airport to handle 
the 1965 traffic and is designed for later expansion. 
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I would like first to describe briefly the program provided for in the 
estimate under consideration by your committee, and ther explain the 
effect of the reduction made by the House of Representatives. 

The $27.5 million requested will provide for the following items 
needed to complete a usable airport by 1961: 


ACCESS ROAD AND SEWER FACILITIES 


1. The construction of an access road at an estimated cost of 
$15.4 million. 

2. A sewer sized for the needs of the airport at a cost of $2,450,000 
in excess of the funds already appropriated for the disposal of airport 
waste. The original plan contemplated the construction of a $750,000 
treatment plant to handle the airport sewage. Such a treatment plant 
would provide adequately for the airport needs but would not conform 
to regional policies for the protection of the purity of the metropolitan 
area water supply. 

3. The restoration of the $3.5 million denied by Congress in acting 
on our 1959 estimate. This amount was reduced on the basis that the 
Agency would not be able to obligate the total amount requested 
during fiscal year 1959. 

4. More precise engineering data and changes in design make clear 
that the facilities included in the plan previously submitted to Con- 
gress will cost $6.1 million more than we originally anticipated. 

The House of Representatives reduced the estimate by $2,450,000 
required to construct a sewer line to Chain Bridge and $2,580,000 not 
specified as to project. In addition, language was added providing 
for the use of not to exceed $400,000 for a road not included in the 
estimate. 

To spend this amount on a road not essential to the airport would 
have the effect of reducing our funds for planned facilities by $400,000. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


The sewage disposal system which was denied by the House action 
is needed to comply with area policy against the discharge of sewage 
effluent, however well treated, into the Potomac River above the 
water supply intake of the District of Columbia. 

The original plans of the Agency provided for construction of a 
treatment plant on the airport. This process of disposing of waste 
would require the discharge of a highly treated effluent into the 
Potomac upstream from the water supply intake. 

Most local planning authorities and governing bodies have stated 
their strong opposition to the treatment plant and our plans have been 
changed to include a sewer line to Chain Bridge. This sewer would 
connect the airport to the Blue Plains treatment facility of the 
District of Columbia and would handle only airport sewage. 

The additional $2,580,000 reduced by the House, needs to be 
restored to assure the completion of an airport facility that will 
accommodate the air traffic anticipated by 1965. We have not 
determined which specific items will be eliminated or curtailed if these 
funds are not restored. It is, however, clear that one or all of the 
following will be affected: 
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Ramp and apron paving; the access highway paving; and such 
significant revenue-producing items as the terminal building and the 
automobile parking area. “—- 

The effect of this reduction will not be known until after firm 
quotations have been received from bidders on all other projects. 

e . . 1 . . h 
However, a reduction of any of these items will reduce the capa: ity 
of the airport to handle passengers and air traffic. 


LANGUAGE PROVISION 


We also urge the elimination of the language that provides for the 
use of $400,000 for an access road. The responsibility of the Federal 
Government in financing a portion of this road has been carefully 
studied. Plans already call for Federal financing of the full cost of a 
limited-access highway linking the airport to the District of Columbia, 
and secondary roads to the north and west of the airport. We do 
not view this third access road as an appropriate Federal responsibility 
in connection with the operation of this airport. 

In summary, restoration of the full amount denied by the House 
is needed to provide on schedule an operable airport, able to serve 
the 1965 forecasted air traffic. 


ACCESS HIGHWAY TO AIRPORT 


I should also like to take this opportunity to discuss the access 
highway to the airport. During the 1959 hearings the location of 
the primary access road connecting the airport to the District of 
Columbia was the subject of substantial interest. Public hearings 
on the location of the access road were held in August 1958. 

On December 24, 1958, the Secretary of Commerce selected route B 
as the proper corridor to provide access to and from the Washington 
International Airport. 

At the time corridor B was designated as the proper route, the 
exact location of the highway within this corridor had not been 
determined. 

Subsequently, detailed engineering studies have been made by our 
consultant engineers, Ammann & Whitney, who considered four possi- 
ble routes within this corridor. They recommended the southernmost 
route. This route will go through 10 existing komes while the alterna- 
tive routes would have a harmful effect on 5 or 6 dairy farms—in many 
cases separating the farms from the pastures. However, this route 
provides the best access road in alinement and profile. The selection 
of the southern route as the location of the airport access highway 
between Hunter Mill Road and Route 7, was announced by the FAA 
on June 9, 1959. Subsequent to this announcement, considerable 
local controversy has arisen as to the location of the access highway 
in this area. A large group of citizens has indicated opposition to 
the announced location, while another large group of citizens has 
strongly endorsed the location. Consequently, public hearings are 
to be held by FAA today to permit full consideration of the effect of 
this route on the community. Based on the information developed 


\ at this hearing and available engineering and cost data, a final determi- 


nation will be made as to the location of the access road. 
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HIGH-SPEED DUAL HIGHWAY 


The access road will be a high-speed dual highway. It is being 
designed for the exclusive use of airport traffic with engineering 
features which will provide only for the use by vehicles destined for 
or departing from the airport. This is in accordance with the ex- 
pressed desires of the National Capital Regional Planning Council. 
and it is compatible with Fairfax County zoning for the Potomac 
watershed. This policy is essential to prevent the access road from 
becoming saturated with traffic between local communities and the 
District of Columbia, a condition which would defeat the purpose 
of providing such a highway at wholly Federal expense. Sufficient 
land is being acquired to permit future construction of additional 
lanes parallel to the airport access road. 


STATE CONSTRUCTION OF ROAD 


Chairman HaypEn. Now, as to the cost of the highway, it seems 
to me the only other source of money to build it would be from the 
State of Virginia’s highway fund. If it is to be a road exe lusively for 
ingress and egress of the airport traffic, then if Virginia traffic could 
not go on the road the State would be compelled, under those cir- 
cumstances, to pay for something which its citizens would get no use 
out of. Am I correct about that. 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the situation? 

Mr. Quesapa. The citizens of Virginia will have the opportunity of 
using the road for the purpose for which it is designed, just like every- 
body else. They will have access to this highway to get to and from 
the airport. 

Chairman Haypen. But the Virginia traffie otherwise would not 
go on it? 

Mr. Quresapa. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. It is designed for that one purpose? 

Mr. Quresapa. Yes, sir; it is designed for that one purpose. 

Chairman Haypen. What I was trying to find out is why the State 
of Virginia should not be required to contribute, because it seems to 
me that is the only other place we can get any money. 

Mr. QuesapaA. Sir, in the acquisition of the right-of-way, we are 
acquiring sufficient land to permit the State of Virginia to construct 
parallel roads to serve local traffic, should they wish to do so. 

Chairman Haypen. I see. Then there is close cooperation between 
your Agency and the State? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir; there is. 

Chairman HaypEn. Senator Robertson. 


LOCAL OPPOSITION TO AIRPORT 


Senator Ropertson. You know, of course, my high regard for you 
and the frequent expressions in that regard when the President put 
you in charge of this important work. You are also aware of the 
opposition I expressed to the building of any international jet-operated 
airport anywhere in Virginia. We did not want any part of it, as you 
know. 

Mr. Qursapa. I understand that, si 
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Senator Ropertson. We felt that the location at Chantilly, which 
you call Washington International Airport, and which the President 
calls the Dulles International Airport, and which I still call Chantilly, 
until further advice, would do us less damage than if at Burke. We 
would rather have the airport at Chantilly than Burke, but we felt 
that use of the Friendship Airport which is, in my opinion, not more 
than 10 minutes farther from Washington, certainly would have 
saved money and Baltimore wanted you to come there. It is already 
a jet airport away out in the country there. Building restrictions 
were put there before the surrounding area was developed. 

As I say, we anticipated damage from this airport and we are 
realizing those fears. 

First, I want to ask vou some ethical and moral questions, such as 
if it is wrong for the Federal Government to injure 100 people, is it 
wrong to injure 1 man? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think it is wrong for the Federal Government to 
injure anybody. 

Senator Ropertson. All right; I agree. 

Mr. Quesapa. But I think it is inevitable, in the course of govern- 
mental business, that some people might feel themselves injured as 
compared to others who feel benefited. 


DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 


Senator Ropertson. You found, when you planned to run sewage 
into the Potomac above the city water supply for the District of 
Columbia, whether vou treated it or whether you didn’t, whether the 
germs came down dead or alive, vou found that the drinkers in the 
District of Columbia totaling nearly a million people did not want 
it done. 

Mr. QuesapDa. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. They said, “This airport is going to hurt our 
water supply.”’ That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. To give them relief vou asked the House for 
this $24 million sewage line and the House turned it down, and you 
are now asking us to restore that amount so that vou will not have to 
run that sewage into the water supply of the District; is that no 
eorrect? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. On that item, I am going to support you. 

Mr. Qunsapa. Thank you very much. 

Senator Rospertson. All right, now. Let us carry this a step 
further: 


HERNDON INTERCHANGE 


Your Mr. Pyle discussed the question of an interchange fer a little 
town called Herndon. By the way, have vou decided what you are 
going to do about it? Are you going to give them a limited or un- 
restricted interchange? 

Mr. Quesapa. We plan to permit the major roads that eross the 
access highway to have an access to the airport and an egress from 
the airport. 

Senator Rosperrson. In other words, although Mr. Pyle told us at 
the public hearing vou wanted to give the community what it wanted 
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and the community didn’t want a restricted interchange which meant 
giving access to the airport but not to the District of ¢ ‘olumbia, you 
have changed your mind now, and are just going to give them re- 
stricted access to the airport, but not to the District, even though the 
community wants access both ways; is that right? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir; it is not true that. I changed my mind, 
because I never had any plan contrary to the existing ‘plan. 

Senator Roprrtson. Then your representative was either mis- 
informed concerning your position or he has to change his testimony— 
one or the other. He told us you wanted to give them what they 
wanted, and this was what they wanted. They told us, ‘‘No, that is 
not what we wanted; we wanted the unrestricted,” but what you are 
going to give them w ill be restricted. 

Now we have a very fine but relatively small county of Loudoun, 
close to the Chantilly Airport. In fact, part of the land is in Loudoun 
County. 

LOUDOUN COUNTY, ACCESS TO AIRPORT 


When we were discussing the interchange road for Herndon, we 
were told that probably this airport would bring forty or fifty thousand 
people into that area. Well, that creates a burden for the surrounding 
county or counties as far as supplying sewerage facilities, light, water 
and all of those other related problems. Now the county of Loudoun 
was denied any access to this airport unless they built it themselves, 
however much they were going to be hurt by this. They need to 
deliver passengers to and from the airport and to do business there. 
They need this access road. It would be very largely traveled. So 
the House committee put $500,000 in the bill for this activity, but 
when it reached the floor they cut it to $400,000, which is $100,000 
below State funds that would be available. The State would put up 
the rest. It is going to cost $725,000. 

Now you said to us this morning you wanted $2,500,000 put into 
this bill to protect the 900,000 or 1 million people of the District of 
Columbia. However, you want the $400,000 which the House put 
into the bill to protect 23,000 people of the county of Loudoun cut 
out of the bill. Is that consistent? 

If we put in the money to protect both the water drinkers of the 
District of Columbia and the farmers of the county of Loudoun, 
would that be satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Quesapa. I did not quite understand the last question, Senator. 


BUDGET POLICY 


Senator Ronertson. Well, you asked us to put in $2% million to 
protect the water drinkers in the District of Columbia, 900,000 or 
1 million of them. Now there are 23,000 people in the county of 
Loudoun who are going to be hurt by being denied access to this air- 
port, although they have to take care of the schooling and other re- 
quirements of these people that will be brought into the area by virtue 
of this airport, but they have made no provisions for them. The new 
citizens may never pay the taxes required for all of the things to be 
furnished them, and Loudoun County wants access to this highway 
not only for their citizens to get in and out for plane travel, but to do 
business with the area. Do you not understand? 


ay 
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The House said they ought to have this access but it is not in the 
budget for the Federal Government to build it, because the Federal 
Government says, ‘‘We are building two access roads and that is all 
we need from the standpoint of the Federal Government, because 
what you want to do is take people from the airport to the District 
or from the District to the airport.” I mean that is the primary 
undertaking of putting the airport there. 

Now I ask you, if we did put in this bill the amount necessary to 
build this northern access road for Loudoun County, and the House 
put in $400,000— although the original committee allowed $500,000— 
would you object to that action, and do you see any inconsistency 
between helping the 23,000 people of Loudoun County who are going 
to be hurt and helping the 900,000 people in the District of Columbia 
that are going to be hurt? 

Mr. QuesapA. It was only the last part of the question that I did 
not understand, but I understand it now. 

Senator Rosertson. I say, Is there any inconsistency in helping 
the 23,000 of Loudoun County and helping the 900,000 in the District 
of Columbia? 


ACCESS TO AND EGRESS FROM AIRPORT 


Mr. QuesapDa. First, I want to state that Loudoun County will 
not be denied access to the airport. We have always intended to use 
the access highway to permit access and egress from the airport plus. 
other secondary roads with access to the airport. 

Senator Ropertson. We are going to hear from our State highway 
commissioner and chief State engineer on that. My question is: Do 
you not plan to provide them with suitable access? If it is a circuitous 
access or inadequate access, it is not a suitable access, in the opinion 
of the local people or the State Highway Commission. Do you agree 
with that or not? 

Mr. Qursapa. No, sir; I do not agree with that. We intend to do. 
everything we can. 

Senator Ropertrson. What is the difference between this access and 
the two you are going to build, and, if it is the same kind of access, 
why do you not build all three of them? 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, the Federal Government cannot build access 
roads to every small community that may wish to get to the airport. 

Senator Roserrson. I understand that. 

Mr. Quesapa. We do intend to permit access where it is reasonable 
and appropriate. I want to make sure that that is understood. 

Furthermore, you yourself said that they want to use this road in 
order to do business with the airport. 

Senator Rosertson. Do business with the people that they have 
to take care of in the schools and in other ways in the county. 

Mr. Quesapa. So this establishes clearly in my mind that this air- 
port is not bringing all damage, but it is bringing some good, and I 
think many people recognize this. 


NOISE OF JET PLANES 


Senator Rosertson. But if you can get contact with the new popu- 
lation to do business with them, that will offset the damage, and you 
snow, of course, if you had a home there you would not want. to have 
these jet planes flying over your home every 5 minutes. 

43227—59 22 
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[ had a little experience with one of our big bases like Goose Bay 
up in Labrador, and when a jet plane takes off and you are, say, two 
or three hundred vards away, it almost shakes you out of bed. It 
would certainly wi ake up anybody, and I do not believe that anybody 
that has gone through it would forget the experience. That ‘is not 
going to be a pleasant experience for anybody in there who is in a 
direct line of air traffic going in and out. I] do not care what kind of 
mufilers you put on them, it is still not going to be very pleasant. Jn 
addition to that, I believe that you are going to have a public hearing 
over there on the access road between Hunter Mill and Route 7, 
where vou go right through the homes of 15 or 20 families, and that 
certainly is an unpleasant experience for them. 

Now coming back to this matter of not wanting the airport and the 
fact that it is causing damage to us. What we are try ing to do now 
is to minimize the harm that is being done to us on the theory that 
the local interests must give way to the national interests and that 
our national capital needs an international airport which can handle 
the highest, mest powerful type of jet airplanes, which the present 
National Airport cannot handle. It does not have the ground to 
extend the runways long enough to handle the airplanes. It does not 
have enough ground, so you have to bave another airport and vou 
finally decided to put it at what we call Chantilly and the President 


has named it the ‘‘Dulles Airport,” as a ratioral monument. 


POLICY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


So the whole issue now revolves around what should be the policy 
of the Government when it places burdens on. a locality in the name 
of the general welfare. Should the test be how ms ny people are 
going to be injured or are you going to treat everybody alike and try 
to modify it as far as we can and not say, “Well, a million people 
drink water in Washington. We do not want them to have to drink 
polluted water, but we do not care about the other 23,000 people 
over in Loudoun’? 

Generally, that is the theme. If this committee wants to help the 
State and those people to have a road, you would not object too 
much—you just do not recommend it? 

Mr. Qursapa. I do not recommend it; no, sir. 

Senator Ronertson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DESIRABILITY OF AREA ADJACENT TO AIRPORT 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Robertson raised a very interesting 
question: Will it be desirable for people to live and do_ business 
closely adjacent to this airport? Is it not true that until some way 
can be found to handle the noise of the jet airplanes, they may regret 
they even came to the vicinity to do business? 

Mr. Quesapa. Mr. Chairman, I have been in this business for 35 
years and I have had some experience with respect to the point you 
raise, and this is what happens, what has happened in the past, and 
I can assure you that it 1s going to happen in the future, and it is 
going to happen in respect to this airport. There is no question but 
what airports generate a noise hazard which is annoying and people 
object to it. There is just no question about that. 
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SIZE OF AIRPORT 


In this case we have acquired what might seem to some to be an 
exorbitant amount of land. I do not think that history will prove it 
to be that, but I think some people might say so now. I might indicate 
that it is about twice the size of the International Airport in New 
York in total acreage. We have acquired this land, to a large extent, 
to defend against encroachment and to defend the Federal Govern- 
ment against the complaints that close inhabitants will make. 

Now I can guarantee to you, sir, that the same thing will hapen in 
this case as has happened in all other cases in the past, that, as the 
Senator from Virginia says, there is going to be a large movement of 
people to surround this airport in spite of the noise and in spite of the 
nuisance that the airplanes cause. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, that has been true all over the United 
States. A big city, for some reason or another, will choose to go out 
in the country for this where there is not anyone living, and very 
shortly afte ward it is built up. 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes; it builds up around an airport. I am going to 
do everything in my power to make that growth reasonable and logical 
and to avoid the tendency for it bring. an unpardonable burden to 
communities by turning it into a ‘honky tonk.’’ That is exactly what 
happens, and anything I can do to prevent it I will do. It is a very 
difficult thing for a community to control and absorb, and I personally 
think that by restricting this road to egress and entrance to the air- 
port, I am doing the community a favor. 

Now this is my personal opinion; it is shared by many, but there are 
also many who disagree with this opinion. 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, while we have before us the 
decision of whether or not the type of access that the general has in 
mind for the people of Loudoun County is adequate or not, could I ask 
our distinguished highway commissioner and his chief engineer to come 
up to the witness table and let them explain why they do not think it is 
adequate and what the State can do and what we would like to do 
and what the local people think we ought to do for them, and then 
maybe I can ask for some general comments from FAA on that 
testimony and in that manner we can dispose of this. 

Before Senator Bible came in I indicated I was going to vote to 
protect the water supply here. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL D. MAY, VIRGINIA STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSIONER; ACCOMPANIED BY F. A. DAVIS, CHIEF 
ENGINEER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator RoBperTson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present my dis- 
tinguished constituent, Mr. Samuel D. Mav, State highway commis- 
sioner, and he has with him the chief engineer, Mr. F. A. Davis. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, we have a map we would like to use, 
if we might have your permission? 

Chairman HaypeEn. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. You must remember that the map does not 
go into the written record, so if you will, ple ase describe those various 
roads so that those who read the record can understand what you mean. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, this is your Washington International 
Airport and the access road that the general spoke of is this red line 
going toward the Potomac and the District, crossing State Route 7 
crossing the Washington circumferential on the interstate indicating}, 
and tying in with the proposed interstate Route 66 at this point. 

This is the line that the general said the FAA was constructing, 

Senator Ropertson. Original route B. 

Senator. Monroney. The southern route. 

Senator Rosertson. It was not the extreme southern but south 
of A to which we objected. This is B. 

Senator Monroney. It is this by the houses? 

Senator Rospertson. It was changed to go by the houses, but that 
is another issue. 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN ROUTES 


Mr. Quesapba. I can clarify this quickly. When you refer in one 
case to the northern and southern routes, we are referring to the 
selection of the general area. We selected only a general area. Now 
the issue that is being brought up in the hearings is the actual route 
of the specific road within that area. 

Senator Ropertson. They claim, of course, that you just left the 
corridor for about a half a mile in some places, and you did so because 
you said the grade would be easier and you would save $400,000 in 
construction. They said that is right, but you would go through 
enough houses to cost you more than $400,000 in acquisition costs, 
so you would wind up with a big loss. 

Mr. Quesapa. It is true that we went out of the delineated cor- 
ridor area, and for this reason we are now holding public hearings. 
[ will admit this. 

Senator Ropertson. But this is a different proposition. This is an 
access route primarily for the people of Loudoun County. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, as you will note, part of the Washington 
International Airport is in Fairfax and part is in Loudoun County. 

Now the FAA, at their own expense, are constructing an access 
road from U.S. Route 50 up within the airport, crossing the access 
road and coming to this point [indicating] at the northern edge of the 
airport. As you can see, the small black lines here [indicating] 
represent our secondary roads coming in from this direction |indicat- 
ing]. Those routes at the present time, sir, are carrying 2,200 vehicles 
per day, according to our estimate. These lines, these secondary 
roads will stop there and there and there and there [indicating] at 
points where they hit Chantilly. They have also constructed, at 
their own expense, this road around from the north edge of Chantilly 
through this section of the airport down and connecting again with 
U.S. Route 50. Now, sir, we would merely say to you, sir, that they 
have recognized the impact that they are having on this [indicating]. 
They are constructing this access at their own expense. They are 
constructing this road at their own expense. They are constructing 
this [indicating] at their own expense. 

These roads that you see here, sir, are secondary reads. Some of 
them with a hard surface and some not with a hard surface. Some 
have been stabilized to carry fairly heavy traffic, but none are con- 
structed to carry very heavy traffic—or very much traffic. 
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ESTIMATED INCREASE IN TRAFFIC 


As I say, they carry presently about 2,200 vehicles per day. We 
estimate that eventually the airport, with a natural increase in traffic— 
this is our traffic engineer’s estimate—this traffic will increase from 
2.200 vehicles per day to 3,900 and that the airport itself will eventu- 
ally bring 2,900 vehicles a day. In the foreseeable future we estimate 
a traffic of approximately 6,800 in this section here [indicating]. 

Senator Ropertson. A day? 

Mr. May. Per day; that is right, sir. 

Now, if this is constructed at FAA expense, and this and this, and 
they recognize the impact they are having on Loudoun, we think 
that we are correct in asking for this route here [indicating| from 
Route 7, which comes from Leesburg into the river, in this way. 
We are asking for this access road from State Route 7 to the northern 
edge of Chantilly to connect with this route that they are construct- 
ing here [indicating]. 


STATE EXPENDITURES ON ROADS 


May I say, sir, in asking for this, that the State of Virginia has 
presently committed spending in excess of $15}; million on the inter- 
state roads including 66 from Gainesville to the river, 95, and the 
Washington circumferential. We have committed ourselves between 
now and the end of the calendar year 1960 to spend a minimum of 
$15% million of State funds. 

On this construction here from Gainesville in, the total cost will be 
approximately $81 million. The total cost of this [indicating] and 
interstate will be about $74 million, making a total of $155 million of 
total expenditures of interstate funds, of which the very least we 
could hope, sir, to get by with would be $15% million of State funds. 
It probably will run $17% million or $18 million. 

Senator Rospertson. Do [I understand you to indicate that the 
State is going to spend $15% million on what will eventually be one- 
half of the access road of the District of Columbia to the airport? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. They are building this [indicating], but this 
in here [indicating] will be part of the access road. 

Senator Rosertson. Well, the General says “not half.’ What 
percentage of it will it be, General? 

Mr. Quesapa. I see what you are saying. You are saying this 
lindicating] part of it. 

Senator Ropertson. That is right. 

Mr. Quesapa. It will be a little less than half. 

Senator Monroney. Is that on interstate? They are paying 10 
percent and the Federal Government 90 percent. 

Mr. Quesapa. That has to be made clear at the same time. 
Whereas the State is paying part of the cost, the Federal Government 
is paying nine times as much, and I really think that should be made 
just as clear as your first point. 

Mr. May. I thought that was clear. 

Senator Rosertson. In other words, even if the State contributes 
only 10 percent, it is an expenditure we had not previously been 
making—for interstate roads—and we are behind about $5 million 
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on our State highway program, which would include the development 
of this very road we are talking about; is that not right? 
Mr. May. That is right. 


ADEQUACY OF STATE FUNDS 


Senator Rospertson. We do not have unlimited funds and we ean- 
not engage in Virginia in deficit financing. 

Mr. QurEsaDA. Tf you are going to consider this whole highw ay to 
Washington, the F ederal Governme nt, assuming this part of the road 
is 40 percent of the total access highway—or let us assume it is 50 
percent, as you suggested—then the Government is paying 95 percent 
of it all instead of 90 percent. 

Mr. May. I was relating myself to the fact the Government was 
paying 90 percent when | said our cost would be $15.5 or $17 million 
as compared with $155 million, and our minimum would be $15 
million, but it does not run 10 percent but runs closer to 12‘ percent 
when we get through with it. 


EXPENDITURES ON METROPOLITAN AREA ROADS 


However, as a result of committing a minimum of $15'5 million in 
these projects in the metropolitan area we find ourselves, i in the State 
of Virginia, having very little to spend on our primary roads such as 
these here [indic ating] and in this year we have allocated to them the 
sum of $400,000 out of a total of $1,300,000 that we had for our 
primary system in the entire Culpepper district. 

So, sir, we find ourselves faced, with the coming of this airport 
which is already being built—we find ourselves also fresh broke, of 
putting up a minimum of $15% million in the next 2 years. By 
statute, we cannot do deficit highway financing in the State of Vir- 
ginia. We are asking, sir, that since these eentle men have been so 
kind as to build this road [indicating], this road [indicating], this 
road [indicating], that we should have consideration for this Loudoun 
County and Route 7 access road. 

Senator Rosertson. If I may interrupt, in other words, that map 
shows they have access roads to the airport from three different 
directions, and you are asking for one more direction? 


ACCESS ROAD TO ROUTE 7 


Mr. May. That is what we are not asking. I think the remark was 
made that FAA could not build an access road to every small com- 
munity. Gentlemen, we are not asking for funds to build an access 
road to a small community. We are asking for funds to build an 
access road from the airport up to State Route No. 7. 

Senator Ropertson. State Route No. 7 is not, at the present time, 
in the Interstate System, but it is a Federal-aid major road in Virginia? 

Mr. May. That is right. 

Senator Ropertson. And that green on that map shows that from 
U.S. Route No. 7 you would come down and bisect three or four 
secondary roads all leading into the airport and estimated to carry, 
when the airport is finished and the local employment develops there, 
approximately 6,000 cars a day? 

Mr. May. 6,800. 
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Chairman Haypen. What distance is it from the airport to that 
Route 7? 
ESTIMATED COST OF ROAD 


Mr. May. 4% miles. Our estimated cost is $715,000. 

Senator Rornertson. Of which you could raise how much? 

Mr. May. Well, we have stretched it so as to raise about $215,000, 
but we will not object if these gentlemen want to get generous and 
give us the entire road. 
~ Senator Ronertson. We tried to get the $500,000 on the House 
side. Instead of getting generous they cut $100,000 from it. 

Mr. May. You forced me to answer that question truthfully so ] 
can only say we would not object. 

Chairman Haypen. As I understand it, the House of Representa- 
tives has included $500,000 in line with vour request and you are aking 
us to concur? 


Mr. May. Yes. 


ITEM NOT BUDGETED 


Chairman Haypren. And General Quesada’s position is, it is not 
budgeted and, therefore, he cannot recommend it? 

Mr. Quesaba. We do not recommend it. 

Chairman Haypen. As I said, it is not budgeted. 

Mr. Quesapa. We would have to take it out of other airport 
work—out of the cost of something else that we need to do. 

Senator Rosertson. That was not our plan. Our plan was to add 
this to your funds. 

Mr. Quusapa. Then you would be adding to the budget and we do 
not recommend that. 

Senator Monroney. This is not an access road but a road designed 
to carry additional traffic which will be rather local in origin, and would 
there be any chance of putting half of it in the regular highway sys- 
tem, and then make a contribution maybe to Virginia for some of this 
difference? 

Mr. May. This is an access road. This is an access road. 

Mr. Quresaba. You are not describing this correctly. 

Mr. May. Well, I would want to have it accurate. 

Senator Ropertson. We want it accurate. That is why I asked 
you to participate. 

Mr. Qunsapba. If U.S. 50 were further south instead of adjacent to 
the airport, we would not build the connector road from U.S. 50 up 
the east side of the airport. This road continues on around the air- 
port, and leaves the airport site for a considerable length. We could 
have kept this entire road within the airport boundaries, and if the 
State of Virginia wants us to, we are still prepared to keep it within 
the airport boundaries. 


CONVENIENT ENTRANCES TO AIRPORT 


What we are doing is making entrances to the airport possible at 
several convenient points. That is basically what we are doing. 

We do not see any more obligation on our part to build the road 
to Route 7 than we do to build any other additional connecting roads. 

What we are trying to do is to make it possible, for convenience 
sake, for the adjacent community, which will obviously have an 
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interest in the airport, to have access to the airport. I do not think | 
it is fair to have access only from the east. I think it would be wrong | 
for us to have only one gate to the airport. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? 

Chairman HaypeEn. Yes, sir. 


EXTENSION OF ACCESS ROAD INTO WASHINGTON 


Mr. May. I suggest that the general carry his access road across 
the Potomac and into Washington. I would like to see that personally, 
and then we would be relieved of our 10 percent on that part of the 
construction. 

Senator Monroney. Does that not carry about 80 or 90 percent 
of the residents of Virginia who live in Virginia who get their income 
from working in Washington and it builds the property value and 
economy of this section of Virginia? 


HIGHWAY 66 


Mr. Quesapa. Highway 66 has been an integral part of the inter- 
state highway for years, and I do not see any reason why the Goy- 
ernment should now pay 100 percent instead of 90. I am sure if 
that is the case you would have preferred our access to be down 
here, to Interstate 66, due south of the airport, would you not? 
Then we would have to pick up all of the cost of 66 on into Washington. 

Mr. May. That access is a matter we think should be handled 
by Chantilly but, frankly, we do not think all of the traffic that comes 
in here are going to be people who are going to work at Chantilly or 
are going to derive income from Chantilly. We believe this also will 
bring some traffic into Chantilly. 

Senator Monroney. Is that a designated highway now? 

Mr. May. No. { 

Senator Monroney. It is not in the Federal-aid system in any way? 

Mr. May. No, sir. These are secondary roads in Virginia’s sec- 
ondary system. None of them are over 16 feet wide. 

Senator Rosertson. This will be a new two-lane standard highway? 

Mr. May. That is right; 16 feet is the widest road we have in any 
of this area here. We know we are going to have an increase in traffic. 

Senator Monroney. But it will not be the users of the airport that 
are boarding or coming off planes? I mean the traffic flows will be 
as those lines indicate, but this will be workers, perhaps, at the airport, 
that will live there, but of course you are making a nice industry there 
that will increase the property values and the tax base and everything 
else. 

Mr. May. Certainly. Some of them will work there and some of 
them will be passengers, we hope. 


PURPOSE OF ACCESS ROADS 


Senator Monroney. I cannot see much point of traffic origination. 
I mean maybe there will be an occasional passenger coming from 
Loudoun or beyond that, but the purpose of these access roads, as I 
understand it, is to serve the airport passengers, and we will realize) 
an obligation and I think instead of cutting into your regular highway 
we have gone to the total expense of not taking the shortest possible 
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construction cost to us to join in with your old U.S. highway, but to 
give you completely new access roads. 

Senator Ropertson. We want you to realize that Route 7 goes on 
through Winchester and on out through West Virginia. 

Mr. May. I have a gentleman back there who could tell us what 
the traffic on Route No. 7 is. 

Mr. Ropertson. All of the people in that area, if this road is built, 
who would want to go to the International Airport, could save 30, 
40, or even 50 miles of travel if this road was built. There is quite : 
number of airplane passengers who could be saved a lot of travel, or 
else come Over a small cravel road. You see how they branch in. 
They can get in, but it w ould be an approach not as good as provided 
to the other sections. 

In addition to that, we pointed out it is only fair that if Loudoun 
County has to bear the burden of taking care ‘of the influx of people 
whose taxes do not pay enough for schooling and water and sewage, 
and so forth, county people should have an opportunity to do business 
in the airport area. 

Senator Monroney. How about the sewage plant they have to 
hook into? 

Senator Ropertson. They could not hook into it there. 

Senator Monronry. Other people in Fairfax County would get 
involved in this. 

Senator Rospertson. Not in this road. 

Senator Monroney. If they are involved in Virginia’s economy. 


SEWAGE PROBLEM 


Mr. Quesapa. My sense of justice, and the role of the Federal 
Government in respect to the sewer is respectfully as follows: 

I do not think the Federal Government should abrogate an agree- 
ment between States. In this case the States have agreed not to 
dump their effluent in the river above the intake, and therefore I do 
not think we should dump our effluent in the river above the intake. 
I think the Federal Government should do at least as much as the 
communities have agreed to do in order to avoid stream pollution. 
I believe we should take our effluent downstream, thus doing at least 
as much as the communities have agreed to do with their effluent. 

Senator Rosertson. I think that is a proper position. We also 
take the position that the Federal Government should not lay any 
unnecessary burden, when they are doing something in the name of 
the general welfare, upon any particular community if they can 
reasonably avoid doing it. That is the reason that I said that I 
hoped that our committee would concur in the action of the House in 
helping out on the building of this road because of the local interest 
involved there, which is comparable to taking care of the drinking 
water situation in the District of Columbia. We did not want the 
airport and we begged you not to give it to us. Now that we have to 
bow to the congressional will, and also what is supposed to be the 
national interest, we just say, “Do not hurt us more than you have to.’ 

Senator Monronry. You must bear in mind we moved it about 
12 to 15 miles to accommodate Virginia, at a terrific cost. 


Senator Ropertson. That helped. You just reduced the damage, 
that is all. 
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Senator Monroney. We did it because we were trying to accom- 
modate Virginia. 

Chairman Haypen. Gentlemen of the committee, this is an inter- 
esting argument, but we have other witnesses who would like to be 
heard this morning. Could this hearing on this matter be brought 
to a close? 

Senator Ropertson. Well, are there any further questions about 
this road? 

SUPPORT FOR SEWERLINE FUNDS 


Senator Brsie. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions concerning the 
road, but I do simply want to underscore what General Quesada has 
said about the great necessity of restoring this amount of $2,450,000 
for the sewerline. My interest in this probably stems from my 
chairmanship of the joint committee studying the metropolitan 
problems. The recommendation of General Quesada is in complete 
agreement with the final re port and final recommendations in our joint 
committee, and I am not going to belabor the point, but I have a 
detailed statement which I would ask permission of the chairman to 
have filed in the record. 

Chairman Haypren. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BIBLE ON CHANTILLY AIRPORT SEWAGE Disposau Pian 


Last week the House Appropriations Committee rejected a $3,200,000 plan for 
the construction of sewage disposal facilities to serve Chantilly Airport as part 
of the supplemental appropriations bill (H.R. 7978). It substituted an appro- 
priation of $750,000. The entire bill subsequently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and will eventually be reconsidered in conference. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
which has given exhaustive study in the last year to our area water and sewer 
problems, let me say with great emphasis that the action by the House jeopardizes 
the good faith of the Federal Government, and that | strongly urge the Appro- 
priations Committee to recommend the replacement of the full $3,200,000 as 
provided in the original bill. 

The difference between the two sums of money involved is the difference 
between a technically sound, governmentally sound solution to the problem of 
disposing of the sewage from Washington’s new jet age airport, and a “solution” 
that contradicts good sanitation practice turns its back on the hope of a better 
method through intergovernmental cooperation and impairs confidence in the 
Federal Government as a partner with State and local governments in maintaining 
a clean Potomac River. 

The Potomac River is the source of every drop of water that flows through the 
pipes and taps of Washington homes, offices, and institutions. It is the source 
of the public water supply of Arlington County and the city of Falls Church. 
In dry seasons when the supply of the Patuxent is not sufficient, Potomac water 
supplements the water supply of the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
which serves Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. The Commission has 
also been authorized to take part of its own supply from the Potomac River. It 
is to the Potomac that Fairfax County must look to meet the future needs of 
its growing population, and to replace the meager supply from its failing system 
of local wells. The Potomac River, in short, is the primary source of water for 
this entire metropolitan region of 2 million people, and the basie natural resource 
upon which the future growth of this region will depend. We must act with 
great care in any matter which jeopardizes its quality or its quantity now or in 
the future. 

I may point out, too, that the Federal Government, through the Washington 
Aqueduct, a part of the Corps of Engineers, is the agency which takes the water 
from the Potomac at Great Falls and at Little Falls, which carries it to the treat- 
ment plant at Dalecarlia, which filters it, purifies it, chlorinates it, and ultimately 
turns it over to the District of Columbia’s Department of Sanitary Engineering 
for distribution. Anything that affects the quality of water in the Potomac will 
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affect these processes that are essential to the quantity, quality, purity, flavor, 
and cost of our water supply. 

The network of intergovernmental agreements, evolved since 1856, between 
the Federal Government and the different jurisdictions of the metropolitan region, 
and of the various jurisdictions with each other, is also at stake in this decision. 
These agreements rest upon cooperation, mutual confidence, mutual interest. 
They are not brought about or even enforced by any sovereign power. They are 
a valuable element in our joint use of a limited natural resouree—the water of the 
Potomac. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that it is these political arrange- 
ments, fundamentally speaking, that allow us to make good use of the Potomac 
at all. Without them the Federal Government, the States and each locality 
would be jealously and competitively snatching at our limited water supply, and 
each recklessly and heedlessly polluting it for the others. Such anarchy must 
not overcome US. | 

The Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems during the last 
year and a half has given major attention to the regional aspects of our water 
supply and sewage-disposal problems. Our findings and recommendations have 
been given to Congress and the public in a long series of technical staff papers 
and committee reports. These questions have been exhaustively explored in 
public hearings of the committee. In the light of our findings, last week’s decision 
of the House is immediately prejudicial to the water supply of this area, and in 
future years will grow more so. If allowed to stand, as the policy of Congress, it 
will be a grotesque inconsistency that will breed great damage in future years. 

Let us look at the two different systems of sewage disposal which are repre- 
sented by these two sums of $3,200,000 and $750,000. The first would produce 
a pipeline, carrying the sewage produced by the airport installation at Chantilly 
directly to Chain Bridge and across to a connection with the District of Columbia 
sewer system. From there the sewage would be carried through the existing 
District pipes to the recently completed treatment plant at Blue Plains at the 
southernmost point in the District of Columbia. The fully treated effluent would 
flow into the Potomac River far below the city and its water supply source. This 
is a system proof against the accidents and hazards of sewage plant operation; 
one that safeguards the city and its region’s water supply. It is, furthermore, a 
system that allows the Federal Government to be a good neighbor, that establishes 
a sound precedent for future Federal agencies and for action by local government. 
We have criticized local governments for past mispractices that have compromised 
water supply and constituted health hazards. We must not make the same 
mistake. 

The $750,000 appropriation authorized by the House wouid create a wholly 
different system. It is an independent sewage-treatment plant. It would take 
the sewage coming from Chantilly Airport, and treat it as fully as possible. On 
top of this tertiary treatment, the sewage would be disinfected. It would be 
perhaps the most fully treated sewage in the United States. It has been said in 
debate that it would be purer than the Potomac River itself. But in the end, it 
would be dumped into the Potomac River. 

What is wrong with this system? The whole weight of sanitation history in 
this area is against it. Northern Virginia has some 22 treatment plants of this 
sort, and all of them were built with good intentions. From that experience we 
know that the small independent plant becomes obsolete. Its capacity becomes 
unable to meet the load put uponit. It breaks down and raw sewage is discharged. 
When it must be closed for repair, raw sewage is discharged. Even the simple 
economics of sewage plant management press for operation at maximum and 
marginal capacities. 

The only proper type of management of sewage in such close proximity to a 
major metropolitan water intake is a gravity pipeline, free from the dangers of 
plant failure. And it should be in the hands of a governmental agency whose 
responsibility is to maintain the purity of our water supply, and not to give 
sewage the least treatment at minimum cost. 

There are three possible ways of looking at the Chantilly sewer problem. You 
can treat the sewage at the airport and put the effluent in the river. Second, you 
can pipe the airport sewage to the nearest District of Columbia sewer and turn it 
over to them to transport to the Blue Plains plant downstream from Washington 
for treatment there. Or you can enter a cooperative arrangement with the 
northern Virginia counties to help finance a Potomac interceptor sewer that 
would serve both the needs of the airport itself and the inevitable related 
development of industry, business and housing. 
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All three plans have been studied. Their initial price tags are $750,000- 
$3,200,000; and $22,500,000. The first plan would mean a facility that would 
be objectionable initially because it puts treated sewage into the District of 
Columbia water system. It also involves the immediate risks and long-term 
obsolescence I have cited. It would probably be abandoned at any time a 
sewer line with a direct connection to the District of Columbia was available. 
That means your sewage-treatment plant cost would be wasted. 

The second plan—a sewer pipeline—would overcome the initial obejction of 
polluting the Potomac River. However, the construction of industrial plants 
and housing in the vicinity of the airport, and the treatment of their sewage 
under Virginia State laws, would probably lead to pollution of the Potomac from 
this source. 

In the end, the only proper solution is a large Potomac River interceptor sewer 
collecting the sewage of both the airport itself and the related industrial and 
housing development, and carrying it all down for treatment and disposal below 
the District of Columbia. That large system would of course, be expensive but 
it would also be self-liquidating. It would be the best from the point of view 
of immediate need, and the point of view of ultimate development. It would 
also be the most economical solution from the viewpoint of the Federal Treasury 
and that of area local governments. While such a cooperatively used interceptor 
sewer could not be constructed by the Federal Aviation Agency under its present 
authority, the Agency could make a contribution to the construction cost of such 
a sewer and it could contract for the use of its share of the capacity of the sewer 
as calculated on a metered basis. The remaining cost would be a local govern- 
mert cost, arranged best by the creation of a Northern Virginia Sanitation 
Authority, composed initially of two or more of the six local jurisdictions, which 
would issue bonds and operate the facility. Such an agency would also be a 
proper recipient of Federal loans for the construction of the facility, possibly 
advanced through the Community Facilities Branch of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

At all costs we must avoid the narrowly conceived, shortrun, falsely economical 
plans for facilities that must be abandoned after a brief and limited use, facilities 
that reflect a sanitation policy that will be disastrous to our water supply if they 
are adopted as the general plan for sewage treatment in this area. The Federal 
Government itself must not initiate such a pattern. The right answer is 
admittedly more difficult. It involves the time-consuming process of political 
agreements and negotiation. But is the thrifty policy, one that in the long run 
costs far less and it is the one which a proper consideration of our future water 
supply will oblige us to adopt, whatever the cost. We should adopt it now and 
avoid these interim solutions. 

The committee should provide for the restoration of the full $3,200,000 appro- 
priation item originally sought and still desired by the Federal Aviation Agency. 
This sum has the full approval of the Bureau of the Budget. When any two or 
more of the six local jurisdictions comprising the northern Virginia part of the 
Washington metropolitan area join in the formation of a regional sanitation 
authority, and agree to assume responsibility for handling the Chantilly Airport 
sewage, the Federal Aviation Agency can then turn the problem and the related 
appropriation over to them. I trust the FAA will enlist the U.S. Public Health 
Service to advise, oversee, and approve the details of such agreement. The 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia (and the Department of Sanitary 
Engineering, in particular) should cooperate in the realization of these sanitation 
plans, and assume such contractual responsibilities as are appropriate and do not 
involve additional expenditures. 

I am confident that the arrangements proposed will involve no delay in the 
construction of the sanitary facilities required to serve the airport. 

Rather than slamming the door on any broader plan for sanitation in this 
area, this minimum Federal action lays the foundation for a cooperative approach 
to the problem, and supplies a powerful incentive for prompt action by the local 
governments involved. 

The Senate has passed and action is pending in the House on a policy declaration 
by Congress with respect to the orderly development of the entire Washington 
metropolitan region. What I am proposing is wholly consistent with this policy 
declaration. It is, indeed, an initial step in giving its general provisions concrete 
application in a particular case. 


| 
| 
| 
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RADIOACTIVE DISCHARGE FROM JET PLANES 


Senator Braue. I would like to ask General Quesada one point 
that has been called to my attention. I think he might throw some 
light on this: 

If we are to get the full restoration of this amount for the sewer 
and I do not think we can go any other way in sound regional plan- 
ning—it has been called to my attention that there is an argument 
against the separate building of a treatment plant in Loudoun C ounty 
for Chantilly Airport, and my understanding is there will be consid- 
erable radioactive discharge from the use of jet fuels and the washing 
down of jet planes at the ; airport. Is that true? Is that a common 
practice in these airports in Washington, the jet planes? 

Mr. Quesapa. Sir, a phenomena is occurring, the reason for which 
has not been de fined, and isolated. In isolated occasions there is an 
jonizing contamination of high-flying aircraft for reasons that cannot 
be completely explained. This is minor in nature, and on one occa- 
sion we have had to wash down one airplane, and as far as the wash- 
ing down of this one airplane contaminating a stream from which 
drinking water is drawn, in any manner that could be harmful, in my 
opinion it is very, very remote. The Public Health Service is actively 
looking into this. We are trying to isolate the cause of this phe- 
nomena, and my reaction, my answer to your question, is that the 
possibility of the resulting contamination of the Washington area is 
so remote it doesn’t deserve any consideration. 

Senator Binte. Even if there was any danger along that line, it 
certainly would be a good argument for the construction of a pipeline 
to carry it across Chain Bridge and bring it down so that it does not 
get into the stream system, is that not true? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brsxix. If there was a fear along that line for the Public 
Health Service people to come up with some findings which gives us 
cause for worry that would be an additional argument for the con- 
struction of the line across Chain Bridge down into the system below 
the Potomac? 

Mr. Qusesapa. That is right. 

Senator Braue. I don’t think I have any other questions. I think 
you developed my argument very well and I think the need is very, 
very apparent for the restoration of this sum of $2,450,000. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, 
when our State highway officials go over the transcript of this 
testimony tomorrow, that if they feel that they had not presented 
all of the reasons for our urgent necessity for a Federal contribution 
for this additional connection of Route 7 to the airport, that they 
be given the privilege of adding to this. 

Chairman Hayprn. Certainly. There is no objection to that. 

Well, General, if there are no further questions, that will be all. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Senator Monroney. Could I ask him about this hearing: As I 
understand it, there is a hearing scheduled today to determine whether 
you are going to go through this residential area and take the houses 
or whether you will take the farmlands? 
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Mr. Qursapa. That is going on now, Senator Monroney 
Senator Monroney. Well, your engineers have estimated the cost 
of construction as $400,000 cheaper because of the terrain, to go 
through the houses and bave you bad any figures on what it is going 
to cost to acquire and pay the property damage and condemnation 
costs for the higher priced residential land? 


Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir; we have, and they are offsetting in just c, 
about an equal smount. The reduced cost of acquiring the land north Ye 
of the route to which, this objection had been raised is about $400,000, ” 
which, just about offsets the lesser cost of construction on what is now 
called the southern route. They just about offset each other 

Senator Monroney. What is the difference in the distance? 

Mr. Quesapa. The northern route is just slightly shorter, but only 
about 600 feet. It is not enough to worry about. . 

Senator Monroney. You are going to give these people an op- 
portunity to be heard and there will be no prejudice, this will be 
unprejudiced? I 

Mr. Quesapa. We are going to give them an objective hearing. 195 
I am going to review the transcript myself. I am sorry I could not be F 
there. | ‘think it is right that they have this hearing because the - 
facts are, sir, that the route, as we now have planned it, is in one pote 
isolated case outside of the general corridor that we delineated and 
it is only right and just that we should have the hearing and it will be 
given objective consideration without the prejudice of our previous 
decision. } 

Senator Ropertson. And the fact that you have continued with a 
survey of the new location does not mean that you are going ahead hav 
with that location regardless of the testimony presented at the whi 
hearing? ( 

Mr. Quesapa. It definitely does not. It definitely does not. | 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you. ¢ inl 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further representations you 10 4 
want to make? of i 

Mr. Quesapa. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. me! 

Chairman Haypen. All right. We thank you for your appearance 1 
here this morning. the 
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FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
STATEMENT OF WHITNEY GILLILLAND, CHAIRMAN 


KOREAN CLAIMS 


Chairman Haypren. Next we will hear from the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission which requests $5,670 additional for the pay- 
ment of Korean claims which the House has approved in full. 

We will place the supplemental estimate in the record, and you may 
proceed with your statement. 

(The estimate referred to follows: ) 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE IN HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 169 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
PAYMENT OF KOREAN CLAIMS 

For payment of awards as authorized by Private Law 86-17, approved May 13, 
1959, $5,670. 

Private Law 86-17 authorized the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
to determine and settle six specifie claims filed under the War Claims Act of 1948, 


as amended. Because the funds for payment of this type of claim are no longer 
available, a new appropriation is needed for the awards made by the Commission. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. GILLILLAND. Thank you, Senator. 
In order to expedite the explanation of this very small matter, | 
have reduced my statement to about six sentences on a piece of paper 
| which I will read to you, subject to your approval. 
Chairman HayprEn. Proceed. 
Mr. GILLILLAND. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in 1954, the Congress enacted Public Law 615 providing compensation 
to American prisoners of war in Korea at the rate of $2.50 per day 
ofimprisonment. This is the only program the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission has ever had financed by appropriated funds. 
> The Congress appropriated $12,025,000 for fiscal year 1956 to pay 
the claims—9.460 claims were allowed and paid at a cost of $8,891,232. 
Unobligated balances were restored to the Treasury. 

Since that time, six eligible claims have come to light which have 
not been fully compensated. In four instances the claims had been 
denied because the first information provided by the Department of 
Defense as to prisoner of war status was incorrect. 

Correct certifications by the Department of Defense. have since 
been made. 

Another was not paid because, although timely filed within pertinent 
special provisions of the statute, it was not filed until after the close 
of the fiscal year of the appropriation. 

The last was not compensated because, although an informal claim 
had been timely filed, the claimant failed to comple te and return his 
formal claim until the appropriation year had closed. 

In recognition of the justice of these claims this Congress has passed 
Private Law 86- 17, May 13, 1959, authorizing their payment. 

| Five thousand six hundred and seventy dollars is required to pay 
them. An appropriation should, in our judgment, be made for this 
purpose. 

Chairman HaypEen. We thank you. 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Pusitic Hovusina ADMINISTRATION | 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. CURRIE, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION ; ACCOMPANIED BY B. W. RUFFNER, 
DIRECTOR, BUDGET BRANCH, PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRA. 
TION, AND NATHANIEL J. EISEMAN, DIRECTOR, BUDGET 
BRANCH, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Chairman Haypen. Next we will hear from the Public Housing 
Administration which requests $8 million additional for annual con- 
tributions, which the House has approved in full. 

We will place the supplemental estimate and your justifications jn 
the record and you may proceed. 


(The estimate and justification follow:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE IN HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 169 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Pusitic Houstna ADMINISTRATION 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


For an additional amount for ‘Annual contributions’’, fiscal year 1959, $8 | 
million. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is for the payment of contractual | 
contributions by Public Housing Administration to maintain the low rent char- 
acter of public housing units which are owned and operated by local housing 
authorities. Presently available funds are not sufficient to meet the Govern- 
ment’s commitments under the contracts. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Puspiic Houstnc ADMINISTRATION 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS (LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM) FISCAL YEAR 1959 


A supplemental appropriation of $8 million is requested to meet additional | 
annual contributions obligations incurred during fiscal year 1959. These pay- | 
ments are made to the local housing authorities under the authorization granted 
by the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as amended, and in accordance with annual 
contributions contracts executed between the local housing authorities and the 
Public Housing Administration. 

The liability of the Federal Government actually is incurred upon the execution 
of the annual contributions contract and annual payments thereafter are manda- 
tory for a fixed peried of years. The contracts provide for the payment of annual 
contributions to loeal housing authorities in an amount sufficient to meet interest 
and amortization requirements of bonds or other obligations issued to finance the 
development cost of the project. When the projects are completed and placed 
under management, excess receipts over operating expenses are used to reduce the i 
amount of annual contributions payable by the Federal Government. 

The President’s budget for 1960 proposed for later transmission a supplemental 
appropriation of $5.5 millien for annual contributions requirements for fiscal year 
1959. The total estimate of $113 million, developed in December 1958, was based 
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e 


on: (1) actual obligations for approximately one-half of the program and (2) latest 
operating budgets and budget revisions submitted by local housing authorities for 
the remaining projects. 

The amount of this requested supplemental appropriation, $8 million, represents 
an increase of $2.5 million over the estimate of $113 million. The new estimate of 
$115.5 million is based on: (1) a contract-by-contract compilation of the actual 
obligations incurred, 598.3 million, during the period July 1, 1958, through April 
30, 1959, and (2) a projection of $17.2 million for the last 2 months of fiscal year 
1959, based on an analysis of the financial statements submitted by local housing 
authorities. These latter statements have not been audited for payment and, 
therefore, differences may develop between the projected estimates and the audited 

avment documents at the time of final settlement. 

Certain factors, which are uncontrollable by the Administration, tend to change 
estimates for accruing annual contributions during any given fiscal year. These 
general reasons for changes in estimates are: (1) different source documents used 
in compiling the budget estimates, depending on the date estimates are prepared; 
(2) changes in estimated development progress of projects which are reflected in 
the financing activities; and (3) the net changes in residual receipts which are 
available to reduce annual contributions required by the local housing authorities. 

There are two major factors accounting for the increase in annual contributions 
requirements during fiscal year 1959. The first factor is the increased number of 
units eligible to receive annual contributions. The earlier estimate assumed 
payment of annual contributions on a total of 399,502 units, whereas this later 
estimate is based on 402,450 units, an increase of 2,948 units. The second con- 
tributing factor is the decrease in the net residual receipts, excess operating receipts 
over operating expenses, of the projects which are available to reduce the amount 
of accruing annual contributions. This is due to the rising operating costs, 
articularly for repairs, maintenance, replacements, and operating improvements. 

he operating costs of the projects are rising more rapidly than the operating 
receipts. 

The supplemental appropriation request of $8 million represents the amount 
which will be required by the Public Housing Administration to meet contractual 
requirements under existing housing legislation. This estimate reflects all data 
currently available concerning the Administration’s obligation for aceruing annual 
contributions during fiscal year 1959. 

Details concerning the revised estimates on annual contributions requirements 
for all eligible locally owned projects are shown in the following table: 


Summary of annual contributions requirements—All locally owned projects eligible 
for annual contributions 





| 1959 estimate 

} 1958 actual | included in | 1959 revised 
} | President’s estimate 
1960 budget 


Number of units__ 402, 450 


piibabtin adie DES PSba ated ln sp glia et 374, 172 | 399, 502 


Fixed annual contributions. _- woeeeueeeesee-e------------| $121, 220,082 | $132, 400,000 | $133,304, 702 
Deduct: Fixed annual contributions in excess of debt | | 


} 


service requirements for Public Law 671 projects in | 
temporary financing-.----._- eke eeeew ie ei iealtia 216, 362 | 196, 827 | 216, 500 
Fein acral aed S eaeniee 
Net fixed annual contributions____--- 121,003,720 | 132,203,173 | 133, 088, 202 


Deduct: Amounts available to reduce ‘annual contribu- | 
tions____ ; Seite oe Setavcasnen > 22, 213, 054 | 19, 203, 173 | 


90, 666 | 113, 000, 000 


Annual contributions requirements- 








Appropriation. __- te ata as ab a oa ee "95,000, 000 | 107, 500, 000 \ 
Supplemental appropriations. ___..._-..--.-- : : 3, 900, 000 | 5, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 





Se — — et 


Total_ ates ee Lectin a alan eed eo denny es 98, 900, 000 113, 000, 000 115, 500, 000 


Unobligated balance_______- eh aaa ee peed 109, 334 | 





43227— 59—_—23 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curriz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee to dis. 
cuss our supplemental fund requirements. This is not a request for 
the restoration of funds. The House of Representatives granted the 
amount requested. 

This request is similar to those supplementals submitted for this 
program in previous years. From year to year the approved appro- 

riation has been less than the original annual contributions estimate. 
his necessitates an additional appropriation late in the fiscal year 
in order to meet our requirements. . 


AUTHORIZATION 


Annual contributions payments are made under the authorization 
granted by the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with annual contributions contracts executed between the local 
housing authorities and the Public Housing Administration. 

We requested a supplemental appropriation of $8 million to meet 
all contractual obligations incurred during fiscal year 1949 for pay- 
ment of annual contributions to local housing authorities. Since 
submitting the request for a supplemental appropriation the Admin- 
istration has completed its audit of all the claims received from the 
local housing authorities for fiscal year 1959. They total $115,366,- 
664.05 or $133,335.95 less than the total estimate of $115,500,000 as 
contained in the supplemental appropriation request. 

A number of factors made it necessary for the administration to 
request a supplemental appropriation in the amount of $8 million, 
The major factor was that the Congress in approving the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act for 1959 allowed only $107.5 million for the 
payment of annual contributions. This represented a reduction of 
$6.5 million from our original estimate of $114 million. The remain- 
ing factors were caused by unpredictable operating problems that 
developed during the fiscal year. 


INCREASE IN UNITS FINANCED 


The first of these was an increase in the number of units which were 
permanently financed and became eligible for the first annual contri- 
butions payment. 

Another contributing operating problem was the decrease in the 
net residual receipts of the projects which were available to reduce 
the amount of accruing annual contributions. This was due to rising 
operating costs which increased more rapidly than operating income. 
In addition, greater expenditures were necessary in connection with 
repairs, maintenance, replacement, and improvements, as more proj- 
ects in the total program became older. 

That, sir, completes our brief statement concerning this supple- 
mental request. 
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Chairman HaypEN. 


As I understand, Congress did not allow the 


original estimate, in the amount of $6% million and it turns out your 
uess was right and that it should have been allowed, and now you 
ask for $8 million to meet similar contingencies 

Mr. Currig. That is right, sir. 


Chairman HaypEN 


Thank you very much. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


STATEMENT OF ELMER B. STAATS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; ACCOM. 
PANIED BY WILLIAM F. McCANDLESS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR BUDGET REVIEW; ARTHUR M. McGLAUFLIN, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL DIVISION; BARTLETT HARVEY, CHIEF, 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE SECTION, INTERNA. 
TIONAL DIVISION; AND JAMES F. BARIE, BUDGET EXAMINER, 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Use oF ForREIGN CURRENCIES 


Chairman HaypEen. Next we have a series of new items, not con- 
sidered by the House, covering the use of foreign currencies. | will 
include the document in the record, showing the estimates for the 
various agencies. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Ju 
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86TH CONGRESS SENATE DocuMENT 
Ist Session No. 38 


——— ————== = SS —! 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND. 
OTHER AUTHORIZATIONS FOR VARIOUS AGENCIES 


COMMUNICATION 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND OTHER 
AUTHORIZATIONS, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1960, FOR VARIOUS 
AGENCIES RELATING TO THE USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
UNDER SECTION 104 OF THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Juty 17, 1959.—Read; referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


THE Wuite Hovssz, 
Washington, July 17, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration 
of the Congress proposed supplemental appropriations and other au- 
thorizations, for the fiscal year 1960, for various agencies. These 
proposals relate to the use of foreign currencies under section 104 of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

The details of these proposed appropriations and authorizations, 
the necessity therefor, and the reasons for their submission at this 
time are set forth in the attached letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations thereon 
I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dwicut D, E1seENHOWER. 
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EXeEcuTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE Bunpacet, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1959. 
THe PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration 
proposed supplemental appropriations and other authorizations, for 
the fiscal year 1960, relating to the use of foreign currencies under 
section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, as follows: 


| 


: Authoriza- 
Appropria- Appropria- tions to use 
tions for tions for foreign cur- 
Agency expenditure purchase rency with- 
in dollars of foreign out dollar 
currency appropria- 
| tions 








Legislative branch: Library of Congress, collection and dis- 
tribution of foreign Library materials_--..--..._...-_-----__-_| NO ao emcenennncel $2, 464, 050 
Independent offices: National Science Foundation, scientific 





information activities overseas _-_-__---- cae Chie Rk dno bok aie $2,000, 000 |............. 
Department of Agriculture: Agricultural Research Service, 
NN A ee ee eee SC Aaeeadae scone 5000 000 t.... 
Department of Commerce: National Bureau of Standards, | 
ee nnn cewsacdsnwcewnleccouscecceuss | Gap Ge ae 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: | 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: Research and training_|........._-.-_| 8 boa scc 
Public Health Service: Scientific activities overseas_----- SRR aaa BOI NO Venus ciccases 
Department of the Interior: | | 
Departmental offices: Office of Saline Water, salaries and 
II tee ohn he no oak cele ne Re hee . 50, 000 


Bureau of Reclamation: General investigations. _____-_-_-- 
Bureau of Mines: 
Conservation and development of mineral resources__| enue 
en cua kbdacnane REE eee fauchousacees 
Department of State: | 
| 
| 


Jo piawininn® wave | 2, 210, 000 


Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings 


abroac eee Aaa eee es een ecinpmedna aa Enns pa pe eieseta lcahaes sca nowks 3, 475, 000 
International educational exchange activities___...........|..----.--.----- eee 1, 984, 100 
een tk hie indteta connkneennsicieeenanacnwannKe 182, 875 24, 453, 000 7, 923, 150 








Section 104 of the Agricultural Trade and Development Act of 1954, 
as amended, (Public Law 480) authorizes the use of the foreign cur- 
rency proceeds of sales of surplus agricultural commodities for a 
variety of purposes and requires further action by Congress in ap- 
propriation acts before use for some of these purposes. The proposed 
supplementals and other authorizations recommended herein are for 
uses requiring action in appropriation acts. They would place before 
the Congress requests for appropriations for expenditure in dollars 
amounting to $182,875, for appropriations exclusively for the purchase 
of foreign currency from the Treasury amounting to $24,453,000, and 
for authorizations to use foreign currency without dollar appropriations 
in the sum of $7,923,150. 

It should be pointed out that the appropriations for dollars to 
purchase foreign currencies will result in a corresponding credit to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which will reduce the net expendi- 
tures of the Corporation. The authorizations to use foreign currencies 
without dollar appropriations will be expended directly in foreign 
currencies outside the budget. Hence this request will increase 
budget expenditures by only the $182,875 requested for expenditures 


in dollars. This is amply covered by the allowance for contingencies. | 


| 





— = = 
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Drafts of suggested language for these appropriations and authoriza- 
tions and the details of the various proposals are set forth in the 
attachment to this letter. 

These specific recommendations deal with only a part of the cur- 
rencies expected to be used in the fiscal year 1960 under Public Law 
480 and with a still smaller part of the Government’s total require- 
ments and availability of foreign currencies. I am therefore attaching, 
in addition to the usual material, a special analysis giving information 
on all foreign currencies under Public Law 480 and on total foreign 
currency availability and uses. 

This analysis is intended to make available information which will 
place the supplemental requests in their proper perspective. 

I recommend the transmittal to Congress of these proposed sup- 
plemental appropriations and other authorizations, and the ac- 
companying analysis. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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DETAIL OF PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHOR. 
IZATIONS TO USE FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


COLLECTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN LIBRARY MATERIALS 


For necessary expenses of carrying out the provisions of section 104(n) 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(n)), $182,875: Provided, That, in addition, 
and subject to allocation in such manner as may now or hereafter be 
prescribed by the President, foreign currencies which have accrued under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be used without fiscal year limi- 
tation for the purposes of section 104(n) of that Act, including adminis- 
trative expenses directly related thereto, in an amount not to exceed the 
equivalent of $2,464,050.% 

The proposed supplemental appropriation and authorization are to 
provide for (1) the acquisition and distribution of multiple copies of 
foreign books, periodicals, and other materials which are determined 
to contain information of technical, scientific, cultural, or educational 
significance to the United States, and (2) the cataloging, abstracting, 
and translating of such documents. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
NATIONAL ScIENCE FOUNDATION 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


For purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for collecting, translating, abstracting, 
and disseminating scientific and technological information, as author- 
ized by said section, $2,000,000, to remain available until expended. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide support for 
the translation of foreign scientific literature and for other scientific 
information activities overseas. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’, for pur- 
chase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and supporting scientific activities 
overseas, as authorized by said section, $8,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for a pro- 
gram which has been developed to serve the needs of three services: 
(1) the Agricultural Research Service, (2) the Forest Service, and 
(3) the Agricultural Marketing Service. The program will be admin- 
istered on a unified basis through the Agricultural Research Service 
and will be carried on through multiyear grants and contracts. 
Agreements will be made with foreign institutions and agencies on 
projects which will benefit American agriculture and forestry. 


_ 
° 
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A breakdown of the proposed program by general types of research 
is as follows: 


1. Farm, home economics, and agricultural utilization 


| ONS SORE! GET SOMA NEA lin A sn a I $4, 410, 000 
ELL ATE 2, 700, 000 
3, Agricultural marketing research ---.--...---------- 890, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


For an additional amount for ‘“‘Research and technical services’, 
for purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and supporting scientific 
activities overseas, as authorized by said section, $5,174,000, to remain 


0 available until expended. 
: The proposed program represents a total of approximately 100 


separate research projects. The largest items are for specific studies 
of physical constants and properties of materials. Other major items 
B? are studies of radio propagation, basic and theoretical research, 
development of standards, and studies in mathematics, computer 
applications, and instrument design. 


al 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


For an additional amount for ‘“‘Research and training’’, for pur- 

| chase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricul- 

tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 

U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and supporting scientific activities 

or overseas, as authorized by said section, $395,000, to remain available 
fic until expended. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is for support of re- 
search directed toward increasing knowledge on the incidence of dis- 
abling conditions and to develop methods for reducing or eliminating 
handicapping effects of disability. This program would be carried 


out through the support of research, demonstrations, and related 
activities in foreign countries. 


PuBuLic HEALTH SERVICE 
SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


For purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and supporting scientific 


TO- activities overseas, as authorized by said section, $3,707,000, to remain 

eS! available until expended. 

und Funds are requested for the National Institutes of Health under 
un this appropriation to support research directed toward the solution of 
71ce major health and disease problems. The intent will be to support 
= | research in the control, eradication, and understanding of diseases of 


wide significance and importance to both the United States and other 
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countries, such as cancer and cardiovascular diseases, and of jm- 
portance primarily to other countries alone, such as tropical infectious 
diseases. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
Salaries and Expenses 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses’’, for pur- 
chase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1704(k)), for conducting and supporting scientific activities overseas, 
as —— by said section, $50,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for a solar 
energy plant to be constructed and operated by the National Com- 
mission on Wind and Solar Energy, Spain. It would replace similar 
activities planned by the Office of Saline Water to be undertaken at 
a later date. 


BuREAU OF RECLAMATION 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


For an additional amount for ‘‘General investigations”, for pur- 
chase of foreign currencies, pursuant to.section 104(k) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and supporting scientific activities 
overseas, as authorized by said section, $2,210,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for research 
and experimentation in hydraulics, soil mechanics, ‘and related fields, 
which are of interest and concern in construction of water resources 

rojects, and is to supplement research projects carried on in domestic 
aboratories of the Bureau of Reclamation or other Government 
agencies. 
Bureau or MIinEs 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Conservation and development of 
mineral resources’, for purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to 
section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and 
supporting scientific activities overseas, as authorized by said section, 
$2,792,000, to remain available until expended. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for s 
minerals research program involving research on mining techniques 
and utilization of bituminous and anthracite coal; collection of 
samples of petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale; and compilation of 


data on the extent and availability of foreign resources of minerals 
and metals. 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Health and safety’’, for purchase of 
foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1704(k)), for conducting and supporting scientific activities overseas, 
as authorized by said sectton, $125,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for a 
rogram of research on industrial health hazards, which is part of the 
ureau’s continuing health and safety responsibilities. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


In addition to the appropriations made available under this head, 
and subject to allocation in such manner as may now or hereafter be 
prescribed by the President, foreign currencies which have accrued under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be used without fiscal year 
limitation for the purposes of section 104(l) of that Act, in an amount 
not to exceed the equivalent of $3,475,000, and the value of such cur- 
rencies may be credited to the appropriation made available under this 
head. 


This proposed authorization is to permit the construction of build- 
ings in New Delhi, India, and Warsaw, Poland. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


In addition to appropriations made available under this head, and 
subject to allocation in such manner as may now or hereafter be prescribed 
by the President, foreign currencies which have accrued under title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be used without fiscal year limitation for 
the purposes of (a) interchange of persons under title II of the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act, as amended, as 
authorized by section 104(h) of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and (b) assistance as author- 
ized by section 104(0) of that Act, in an amount not to exceed the equiva- 
lent of $1,984,100. 


This proposed authorization is to provide for additional leader- 
specialist exchanges; chairs of American studies and English in foreign 


universities; and for workshops in English language and American 
studies abroad. 
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FOREIGN CURRENCIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 480), as amended, authorizes the President to 
enter into agreements with foreign countries for the sale abroad of 
surplus agricultural commodities on various conditions, including 
payment in foreign currencies and reasonable protection of the normal 
export sales of the United States and of other friendly exporters, 
The programs proposed above will use foreign currency proceeds 
from the sale of such commodities. 

Section 104 of the act authorizes the use of the sales proceeds for a 
variety of purposes. Some require further congressional action before 
use can be made and some do not, as follows: 

Uses requiring further appropriation or authorization in appropriation 
acts.—The use of currencies for scientific purposes under section 104(k) 
requires specific dollar appropriations for the purchase of the cur- 
rencies from the Treasury. 

The use of currencies for five other purposes is limited to amounts 
specifically authorized in appropriation acts: Section 104(h) leader- 
specialist exchanges authorized by Public Law 402, 80th Congress 
(Smith-Mundt Act); (1) acquisition of buildings abroad; (m) trade 
and agricultural fairs; (n) acquisition and distribution of librar 
materials; and (0) assistance to American-sponsored schools and the 
establishment of chairs and workshops in American studies. 

Uses not requiring further congressional action.—The use of sales 
proceeds for the following agency programs overseas is authorized 
without further congressional action: section 104(a) the development 
of agricultural markets abroad; (b) acquisitions for the supplemental 
stockpile; (d) the purchase of goods and services in the foreign country 
for shipment to another country for mutual security purposes; (i) 
translation, publication, and distribution of textbooks; and (j) 
assistance to American-sponsored schools and binational centers. 
In addition, Public Law 765, 83d Congress, as amended, authorizes 
the use of sales proceeds for the construction or acquisition of housing 
and community facilities for families of Department of Defense 
personnel stationed overseas. Allocations of foreign currencies for 
these purposes are made by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
on the request of the responsible agency within the amounts set 
aside for U.S. uses by the terms of sales agreements. 

Under section 104(h), the amounts used for academic exchanges in 
the educational exchange program, Public Law 584, 79th Congress 
(Fulbright Act), are subject to the determination of the Secretary of 
State as to the requirements for that program, up to $1 million a year 
in a country for 5 years. 

In addition, section 104(c) authorizes the use of foreign currencies 
for common defense grants, section 104(e) for private enterprise 
loans and economic development grants, and section 104(g) for 
economic development loans. These uses, and the amounts involved, 
are always set forth in the sales agreement with the country concerned. 
They are in fact an essential condition in the sale of the surplus com- 
modities. The use of its own currency for these purposes is of benefit 
to the purchasing country, but it is also a claim on the resources of that 
country; it does not add to those resources as do dollars used for 
mutual security or private investments of American capital. Grants 
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for the common defense and loans for all purposes are made without 
further congressional action. In addition, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget is authorized to permit economic grants to be made in 
these currencies without any further congressional action, when, in 
effect, such grants would be appropriate and consistent with the 
urposes of Public Law 480. The loans and grants themselves are 
administered by the Export-Import Bank, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, or the Department of Defense, as appropriate. 

Section 104(f) authorizes the use of foreign currencies to pay gen- 
eral U.S. obligations. This is accomplished by transferring them to 
Treasury sales accounts for use for any purpose for which dollars have 
been appropriated, with a corresponding charge to that dollar appro- 
priation. Such amounts are credited to the Commodity Credit Cor- 

oration, in part payment for the farm commodities it shipped abroad. 
he funds thus transferred to the Treasury are also used for cashing 
dollar checks of U.S. personnel overseas, with corresponding credit to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. They also may be used for 
congressional committee expenses abroad, but without a charge to an 
appropriation. 

Proposed uses in 1960 requiring action by Congress——The specific 
authorizations and appropriations proposed earlier in this document 
deal with those uses of foreign currencies which require congressional 
action. The proposed uses in fiscal year 1960 of the amounts cur- 
rently being requested of the Congress total $32 million and are 
summarized by country and purpose in table 1. 

It is generally difficult to predict the size and the location of future 
sales of surplus agricultural commodities covering these currencies, as 
well as the share of the proceeds to be available for U.S. uses, due to 
the uncertainties of agricultural production, both here and abroad, 
and the often unforeseeable results of sales negotiations. Therefore, it 
is not feasible to develop programs on the basis of a forecast of future 
sales agreements. 

The programs proposed, as shown in table 1, have been developed 
on the basis of the actual and anticipated proceeds of sales agreements 
at through March 31, 1959. Generally, the early deposits under a 
sales agreement are made available for U.S. uses. Thus, it is 
anticipated that sales proceeds will be on hand under these sales 
agreements in sufficient amount to cover these proposed programs 
prior to the time the obligations need to be made. 

All of the amounts shown on table 1 and subsequent tables are the 
dollar equivalents of actual and anticipated foreign currency sums. 
In tables 1, 2, and 7, the dollar equivalents are computed at the ex- 
change rates at which the Treasury sells foreign currencies to agencies 
for their use abroad. These rates are generally the most advantageous 
rates at which the currencies may be legally obtained, and thus pro- 
vide a valuation which is on a comparable basis with dollar expendi- 
tures for U.S. programs in the country. The sales agreements, how- 
ever, provide for the payment of foreign currencies at a rate specified 
in the agreement (usually based on rates applicable to that country’s 
imports). The total payment is equal to the dollar value at world 
market prices of the agricultural commodities and ocean freight 
involved. The dollar equivalents for the value of the sales agree- 
ments and for the past uses are included in tables 3, 4, 5, and 6, at 
the exchange rates indicated in the agreements. The necessary 
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adjustment between these two sets of exchange rates for the balances | 
which are available for programing purposes ($88 million eq uivalent) 
is indicated on table 3. Table 4 shows the balances by country at 
both rates. h 

In implementing the proposed programs, foreign currency amounts 
rather than dollar equivalents will be allocated to the using agencies, 
Charges against dollar equivalent authorizations or dollar appropria- 
tions to purchase foreign currencies will be made at Treasury selling 
rates current at the time the currencies are used. 

Proposed uses in 1960 not requiring action by Congress.—Table 2 
indicates the proposed uses in fiscal year 1960 of foreign currencies for 
which further action by Congress is not required. Of the estimated 
total of $77 million (in dollar equivalents), about one-third is planned 
to be used for military family housing abroad. 

In arriving at the amounts shown in tables 1 and 2, the share of 
sales proceeds which could be used for the payment of U.S. obliga- 
tions abroad was identified. Generally this was the maximum amount 
which could be used for this purpose under the sales agreements and 
the informal understandings accompanying them. Eligible agencies 
were then notified of the remaining amounts of foreign currencies to 
be available in each country, and were requested to prepare budget 
submissions indicating the currencies that could advantageously be 
used for authorized programs in addition to the appropriation esti- 
mates already submitted to Congress. With the exception of the 
amounts for academic exchanges which were determined by the 
Secretary of State, as provided by section 104(h), these submissions 
were reviewed in a manner similar to the review of regular agency 
dollar budgets. The recommendations developed are indicated in 
the tables. The country amounts are based on the best information 
currently available. While some modifications may become necessary, 
it is not expected that the availability of currencies will permit 
carrying out programs in countries other than those indicated. 
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Availability of Public Law 480 currencies.—As indicated in table 3 
sales agreements from the inception of title I (Public Law 480) through 
March 31, 1959, totaled $3.5 billion, adjusted in several cases for short- 
falls in deliveries of the commodities. Commitments of $2.4 billion 
for loans and grants under these agreements and authorizations for 
other uses, including Treasury sales, have reduced the amount ayail- 
able for 1960 programs to the equivalent of $319 million at the ex- 
change rate specified in the sales agreements, or $230 million at 
Treasury selling rates. 


TARLE 3.—Amounts available and proposed authorizations of sales proceeds of 
title I, Public Law 480, sales agreements signed through Mar. 31, 1959 


[In thousands of dollar equivalents] 


Value of sales agreements, Mar. 31, 1959 (table 4)____________ $3, 482, 153 
Less amount of sales proceeds committed for 

Loans and grants in purchasing country (table 6) ____- 2, 394, 408 
Treasury sales to appropriations and funds (table 4): 

For section 104(k) scientific activities_ _____ are: = 15, 585 

For general expenses of the United States___________ te 547, 755 

Other purposes (table 5)-_____________- es ne 215, 509 

Unallocated balance at rates specified in sales agreements____ 318, 896 

Less adjustment due to exchange rate differentials __ ae 88, 446 

Unallocated balance at Treasury selling rates_ ao = 230, 450 


Less proposed use in 1960 (table 7): 
Requested congressional action: 


Appropriations to purchase foreign currencies.-... 24, 453 
Authorizations to expend foreign currencies sna My@ee 
——- 32, 376 
Permanent authorizations not requiring congressional action _ __ 76, 585 
Remaining unallocated balance for use after 1960________--- 121, 489 


1 At Treasury selling rates, the dollar equivalent of these currencies is equal to the 1959 appropriation of 
$5.1 million. 


The tables which follow are designed to provide greater detail on the 
activities in various countries involving the use of foreign currencies 
under Public Law 480. Tables 4 and 6 show by country the value of 
the sales agreements through March 31, 1959, the amounts which have 
been allocated to the Treasury for sale to appropriations and funds 
for the payment of U.S. obligations and the amounts committed 
for loans and grants. Table 5 shows by country the amounts allo- 
cated, or to be allocated, to other agencies for authorized programs, 

Table 7 indicates the amounts available in each country for U.S. 
agency programs as of June 30, 1959, the proposed uses in 1960 in 
each country both under permanent authorizations and under the 
requests for congressional action presented above, and the balances 
remaining. In some cases these balances, particularly the larger ones, 
are available for any authorized program. In most others, they are 
earmarked by the sales agreements or informal understandings ac- 
companying them for agricultural market development or other specific 
programs for obligation after 1960. 
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TaBLE 4.—-Cumulative sales agreements by country under title I, Public Law 480 
through Mar. 31, 1959, uses by major category, and estimated balances available 


{In thousands of dollar equivalents] 


At rates specified in sales agreements 


| 
| 


Commit- 


expenses 





| Total ments for | 
Country } value of | loans and |__ 
sales agree-| grants in | 
| ments purchasing} 
| country 
| 
| 
(1) (2) (3) | 
a a | is 
Argentina. --- $31,100 | $20, 000 | 
Austria. - - --- 3 40, 900 | 26, 300 | 
Brazil. 179,920 | 149, 222 | 
Burma.. 40, 700 | 32, 550 
Ceylon... --- J 14,900 | 11, 470 | 
Pic - 2-00 39, 600 31, 680 
China, Republic of 21, 900 | 13, 900 | 
Colombia- - - - - 39, 290 28, 750 | 
Ecuador. . ..------ 9, 362 | 7, 230 
Finland... -- -| 38,757 | 26, 067 
France. -- ---- Steal 57, 910 13, 989 
Germany .- - --- i ep oe 
Greece. ------ = 5 66, 000 47, 77 
Iceland 8, 045 | 6, 451 
India---- -| 658, 200 547, 500 
Indonesia. -- 96, 700 77, 400 
: 12, 415 8, 267 
an cw } 131, 257 111, 483 
Italy -- | 152, 900 106, 750 | 
Japan 146, 332 | = 105, 581 | 
Korea... --- 131, 990 108, 490 
Mexico--.. 28, 200 20, 700 
Netherlands.___-- 254 : a 
Pakistan 268, 250 209, 360 | 
| 
Paraguay - - - ee 3, 000 | 2, 250 
Peru..-_- conan 21, 930 | 15, 671 | 
ee 14, 400 | 9, 300 
Poland 138, 000 eer 
Portugal _ - 7, 100 3, 400 
Spain ___ 394, 322 207, 936 | 
Thailand 4, 600 | 2, 050 | 
Turkey - -- j; 186,525 | 100, 672 | 
United Arab Republic 
(Egypt) --- _.--| 44,500] 19,825 
United Kingdom aa 48, 355 | eta 
Uruguay _. 9, 800 | 7, 450 | 
Vietnam a i 6, 000 | 4, 500 | 
Yugoslavia 387,542 | 310, 444 | 


Undistributed ! 


Total 





: 13, 





482, 153 | 





2, 394, 408 | 








Allocations and reser- 
vations for Treasury 
sale (and credit to 
CCC) through June 
30, 1959 


For sec, 
104(k) 
scientific 
activities 


For general 








$600 
250 


tw 


g 


nw 
mi 
Sz 





- 
a 


250 | 


each 1,012 


547, 755 | 5, 585 | 


tions for | 


other U.S. 
agency 
programs 
through 
June 30, 
1959 


too 
cam oe 
on 
= 


215, 509 





; |Estimated unallocated 
Estimated} 
authoriza- | 


balances June 30, 1959, 
available for U.S. 
agency programs 


At rates 


specified | At Treas- 


in sales | ury selling 
agree- rates 
ments 
(7) (8) 
$295 $76 
204 206 
3, 137 1, 728 
2, 810 2, 857 
1, 270 1, 279 
327 163 
500 377 
1, 221 901 
303 277 
1, 563 1, 576 
26, 846 25, 293 
17 17 
| 
1, 755 1, 761 
75 49 
33, 708 34, 093 
3, 059 1,415 
4 4 
4, 642 4, 642 


3, 072 
9, 657 | 


3, 072 
9, 657 


799 799 
2, 350 | 2, 350 
30,106 | 30, 150 
~ 651) «622 
416 | 416 
122, 550 53, 443 
27 129 

9, 704 | 7, 160 
275 | 274 

9, 342 7, 626 
12, 975 | 13, 036 
680 663 

1, 370 | 560 
330 | 325 

38, 917 | 24, 618 
—1, 162 | —1, 162 


318, 896 | 230, 450 





! Represents authorized uses of foreign currencies for which the specific currencies to be used are notj yet 


determined. 
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TABLE 6.—Cumulative commitments for loans and grants in purchasing country 
in title I, Public Law 480, sales agreements signed through Mar. 31, 1959 


Country 


| 
Argentina- .-. | 
Austria__- 7 vomel 
Brazil_-_- 
Burma. - 


Ceylon-.--- 

Chile... _.- REINS. 
China, Republic of-_- 
Di puidrcconbeninc 


Ecuador._.---.--- 
Finland --.- | 
France. .....-- 
Greece.......- 


acacia ual 
Se eee 
SIND ict au bowel 
Iran_- 


IN 5c aati ioenny 
eek oe 


ie 


MURR og so 
a er 
i i te 


Philippines............ 
iad esiniaoin 
i i lnceoatans sled 
| 


Turkey...--- 
United Arab 

lic (Egypt)...--.-.--- 
LT eee caccec 
RN cota nisicsosens nh onee 





{In thousands of dollar equivalents at rates specified in sales agreements] 











Common Economic Private Economic 
défense development enterprise development 
assistance grants loans leans Total 
grants (sec. 104(e)) (see. 104(e)) (sec. 104(g)) 
(sec. 104(c)) 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
$20, 000 $20, 000 
= easertnie * 26, 300 26, 300 
a $ 149, 222 149, 222 
$6, 000 26, 550 32, 550 
2, 140 $3, 700 | 5, 630 11, 470 
‘i ‘ bagi wis oa 31, 680 | 31, 680 
$10, 900 a 3, 000 | = 13, 900 
eee 3, 370 | 25, 380 | 28, 750 
| ‘ee 
~ . 460 qo 770 | 2 230 
2, 059 | 24, 008 | 26, 067 
13, 989 | e | 13, 989 
; 7,470 2, 900 37, 400 | 47,770 
| 
: : 765 5, 686 6, 451 
89, 800 73, 900 383, 800 547, 500 
J saan cpr eee mem bagan s es 77, 400 77, 400 
5, 763 | : san 2, 504 8, 267 
| 
3 19, 827 | 91, 656 111, 483 
- 6, 250 100, 500 106, 750 
ee aes : igh Re ae 105, 581 105, 581 
106, 490 2, 000 — 108, 490 
id eae _ .| 7, 100 13, 600 20, 700 
79, 260 | 12, 300 | 28, 700 89, 100 209, 360 
 eaiicueh bealeataiaee | cts capita ; 2, 250 2, 250 
uporebonces : | 1, 950 13, 721 15, 67 
| 
3, 100 - 1, 000 5, 200 9, 300 
core be peel 3, 400 3, 400 
9, 500 ‘ |. Scheel 198, 436 7, 936 
saliaedarte 2, 050 2, 050 
SEE Prise necteeaniioncs 12, 980 30, 300 100, 672 
cco Ml tancnaniaaaniceiicoenana tie 6, 225 13, 600 19, 825 
RE: |. 2, 450 5, 000 7, 450 
Si cutteds 1, 500 3, 000 4, 500 
5 mer 105, 944 |_- ae 204, 500 310, 444 
272, 405 223, 654 | 194, 125 1, 704, 224 2, 304, 408 
Sareea ene | 194, 125 | 1, 704, 224 | 1, 898, 349 
272, 405 RN tok enna es ee | 496, 059 








| 





672 


258 


lit 


a 
SS 
ee 
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TaBLE 7.—Proposed use of uncommitted proceeds of title I, Public Law 480, sales 
agreements signed through Mar. 31, 1959 


{In dollar equivalents at Treasury selling rates] 


——————— 


Unallocated | Proposed uses | Proposed uses Remaining 
| 
| 

















Country | balance, under perma- | requiring new | unallocated 
June 30, 1959 nent author- congressional balance 
izations authorizations | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) 
| i | peerger :$ 
$76, 245 | A ne $32, 999 
205, 737 | 54, 459 $151, 000 278 
1, 727, 935 | 664, 449 908, 000 | 155, 486 
2, 856, 668 | 1, 429, 146 418, 600 | 1, 008, 922 
1, 278, 894 | 678, 666 166, 700 | 433, 528 
163, 260 WE hi ciptacccectns Picaccnece eee 
377, 375 | PR ot direst ee, Seay 
901, 000 | oo arte c hd oak ocutekece’ 
276, 528 a 75, 560 
1, 575, 911 1, 575,000 }......... = 911 
25, 293, 020 23, 769, 418 | 500, 000 | 1, 023, 602 
17, 035 | TA occ cech ici 35 
1, 760, 677 ee) ee 499, 323 
Eo aes peiiecnce cone sea 49, 218 
34, 092, 849 7, 517, 616 9, 145, 400 17, 429, 833 
1, 415, 032 505, 500 791, 900 117, 632 
| 
i faint iectasies De isc eaaae 3, 947 
4, 642, 420 1, 140, 158 3, 501, 000 | 1, 262 
3, 071, 601 Oe tes ose 3on oll 879, 529 
9, 656, 550 Oe es nen tenacs 245, 188 
| | 
| 
TO I Nai i ca ite oe 798, 535 
2, 350, 310 on ae |....--..-- , 1, 275, 024 
30, 149, 764 3, 184, 505 | 2, 755, 400 24, 209, 859 
622, 300 BON oie vos nnwesice 464, 405 
415, 706 | a 408, 983 
53, 443, 263 | 3, 179, 669 | 5, 915, 700 | 44, 347, 894 
128, 921 | 53, 300 | Setcen2 Bes 75, 621 
7, 159, 529 | 2, 698, 305 | 2, 809, 350 | 1, 651, 874 
273, 549 TN Dn tel lg oh 
eo ne 7, 626, 269 | 7, 348, 554 | 100, 000 | 177, 715 
United Arab Republic (Egypt). -..---- 13, 036, 014 | 1, 668, 530 | 1, 254, 400 | 10, 113, 084 
repo nuncntan nee 663, 253 | SOU aac nnvinadacenons 661, 450 
Nasal dali cintanisinaciaibibeiateial 560, 269 | 395, 000 | 164, 000 | 1, 269 
NERS eh naek onaccucniscacunenasal 324, 921 | DPM wcccccnaaaceancet 29, 538 
NS a ge i 24, 617, 649 | 3, 734, 445 | 3, 794, 700 17, 088, 504 
ae anemidt ac ti —1, 162,000 | WME eo ndinccauados —1, 772, 000 
a | 230, 450, 154 | 76, 584, 996 | 32, 376, 150 | 121, 489, 008 


| | 


sss 
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TOTAL FOREIGN CURRENCY AVAILABILITY AND Usks 


The preceding analysis has been limited to foreign currencies ae. 
quired through the sale of surplus agricultural commodities as author. 
ized by the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480). By far the largest amount of foreign currencies 
being acquired by the United States today results from that acts 
However, since the close of World War II, the U.S. Government hag 
obtained considerable amounts of currencies without purchase under 
several other provisions of law. 

The general picture, covering all U.S.-owned foreign currencies, for 
the fiscal years 1958-60, is presented below. The budgetary impact 
of Public Law 480 currencies must be viewed by the executive branch 
and the Congress within this broader framework. 

Need for foreign currencies.—The U.S. Government carries’on exten- 
sive activities abroad, involving almost every country in the world. 
In the normal course of these worldwide operations, it has need for 
and it acquires large amounts of currencies of many countries. Some 
of these currencies are acquired through Government agencies’ 
activities; others must be purchased. 

Recent estimates indicate that Government agencies will require 
about $1.9 billion of foreign currencies in the fiscal year 1960 to perform 
their regular operations abroad, as indicated in table 8. The approxi- 
mate supply of currencies available in the Treasury for sale to agencies 
in fiscal 1960 to meet these regular needs is estimated to be $0.5 billion, 
However, only about $0.2 billion of this amount can be used to meet 
1960 needs because the availability of currencies of individual countries 
does not match the needs for the currencies of those countries. This 
leaves a total of about $1.7 billion of foreign currencies which will need 
to be purchased by our disbursing officers commercially. 

In 50 of the 65 countries listed in table 8 the approximate supply 
of currencies available in fiscal 1960 is less than our anticipated needs 
for regular operations, with the result that the United States will have 
to purchase the currencies of these 50 countries. With respect to 
total value almost nine-tenths of the U.S. agency requirements are | 
concentrated in four countries in which the United States receives 
foreign currencies in much smaller amounts; namely, Germany, Japan, 
France, and the United Kingdom. The preponderance of currencies 
available to the Treasury for sale to agencies for regular operations 
is in countries such as Spain, India, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Turkey, 
and Israel where our needs are much less. 

Specially authorized foreign currency programs are carried out at 
a cost to the American taxpayer. In “currency shortage’ countries, 
the disbursing officer must purchase currencies to meet regular agency 
needs. To the extent that specially authorized uses of these same 
currencies drain off amounts otherwise available to reduce the require- 
ment for commercial purchases these uses cost dollars. There is & 
cost for the use of foreign currencies from unrestricted Treasury 
accounts for specially authorized programs even in the relatively few 
countries where currencies are available considerably in excess of 
regular program needs. This is also true where the use of the cur- 
rencies has been restricted by international agreement, e.g., proceeds | 
from the sale of surplus farm commodities available only for loans, | 
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ants, or other specified purposes. 
United States is no more than the value of the goods and services for 
which the currencies were obtained. 


1960 


ovo 


In these cases the cost to the 


TaBLE 8.— Requirements and availability of foreign currencies for the payment of 
United States obligations 


Country 


Afghanistan... -.--------------- 
Argentina. ------- Ee 
a 
ae 
Ci teneskaerea nae 


cd ciacwenas ssseuendecnnc 
Brazil... --- ie 
a 
ican inneiascncse 
Ceylon-..-- nicdeeenied x meio 


Riese os = 

PE MNEINIS Oli cncc cn ~ nent ae-ans 
EEE 

SG Monte cwunkne nam goatee 
innistie ose ad wawaweennsneesoe 


RG ht5 seo nen -~ nen eo nn n- 25 se= 
Dominican Republic-.---.----------- 
icanccnan= iewae a cua 


Sie sccasennn 


eae a ata ae sh 
as a iarcins Sar a wl 
I gt takes al éc hws ceenkek ; 
ee osm nae 
i 


Indonesia. _....------ 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 376. 





Estimated 


| requirements 


fiscal year 
1960 


~~ mt OO 
ant wea 


. . ©; ? . ~, . . 
BOHN MAOHRDW AOI0N 


mae eon 


_ 
p09 BO SO 
NaIwor 


— i on 
or & bo Oto 


OP ORD 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





{In millions of dollar equivalents] 





Approximate 
supply 
fiscal year 


| 


Approximate 
amounts 
available = | 
for use after | 





$1. 


to 


rs 


1960 ! | fiscal year 
1960 
(3) (4) 
eg $0.7 
1 
.4| 
a 
7.3 | 
3.9 
4] 
1.5 | 
| 
.4| 
1.1 pees 
i 
(*) 
2 
a 
(*) 
(*) 
C | 
Oho csasae 
24.2 | ; 
47.2 
1.8 é 
(*) 
(*) - 
‘3 Joe oe 
(*) 
9 | 
a) 
70. 2 








Approximate 
requirement 
for purchase 
of currencies 
in fiscal year 
1960 


Noenwnu 


&rnone- 


(*) 


toe tom 


oe 
wor~Ins 


“I 
mone nm 


eon oce--see 
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TABLE 8.—Requirements and availability of foreign currencies for the payment of 
United States obligations—Continued 


{In millions of dollar equivalents] 
Nani, 











| Approximate Approximate 

Estimated | Approximate amounts | requirement 

Country requirements | supply available | for purchase 

fiscal year | fiscal year for use after | of currencies 

1960 1960 ! | fiscal year | in fiscal year 

1960 1960 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
| | | — 
RNs ese ahs ee $0.2 (OD * he Met nes $0.1 
SM ORR SS eee 2.4 | WO te ocak ; 14 
nite ntnincnnwee wince dca manine 3.6 | 30. 4 Pe a tc ch ee 
I ile gcse cerntambe mu monn mi (*) D cacpsecbati cd aaeniencass 2 
Be ellen ese ket eredsdnbnnwnercanernsn| 2.0 | B ietwweseeewesees 15 
NN a So se og 47.4 PS PRET Crae 43.4 
| aS as ahadae eben. 3.2 | 12.6 | 0.8 1.6.04 eee 
Eerie tice nchamGnsmiie names 1.3 | MO dp surtes sc 1.2 
0 EE Eee ee .6 | (*) LictasenK es cael 6 
RN ae ac na 16.5 | 86.1 | O06 tu 

I ic eee ene uncn | 1.8 | Pa des cea L7 
ee ee RERE LA cc eeebaunucmesene 3.8 | A Rastors scence 3.2 
RD anéniepniencoe coaenienees es 5 | (*) Woes iil cs x 
_ ORS A SE ae Be Scie 6.6 31.4 | 24.8 iS 
United Arab Republic (Egypt)---- 1.4 | wT 1 0:9 1. «ccc 
I 8 olsen tahoe 187.7 6.0 | 181.7 
i ON aan .6 | 1.0 | 4 ee 
IN 5 a ae 1.3 Es weces 1.1 
SS ee Sree 2.9 LG bescocuene. 1.4 
i ieee mes 2.7 | 40.1 | 37.4 5 








Na | 1, 922.6 | 474.1 266. 4 | 1, 714.8 





1 Excludes U.S.-owned currencies available only for loans and grants in foreign countries or for specific 
U.S. agency programs without charge to appropriations, estimated in total at $3,115.5 million. 
*Less than $50,000. 





Sources of foreign currencies.—Within the limits established by title 
I of Public Law 480, any agricultural commodity found by the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture to be in surplus supply may be sold for foreign 
currencies, so long as precautions are taken that such sales do not 
displace normal trade (i.e., regular sales for dollars) or unduly disrupt 
world market prices. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, also includes several 
provisions under which foreign currencies accrue to the credit of the 
United States. Section 402 of that act specifies that a certain amount 
of the mutual security appropriations shall be used only to purchase 
surplus agricultural commodities for sale to foreign countries for 
their currencies. Section 505(a) of the act authorizes the sale of 
any commodities or services for foreign currencies, and section 103(¢) 
of the act authorizes the sale of military equipment, materials, and 
services for foreign currencies. 

The Mutual Security Act also requires a country receiving aid to 
deposit in a special account an amount of its currency equal to either 
the local sales value of the nonmilitary commodity aid it receives 
or to the commensurate value of our dollar aid expenditures. These 
deposits are called counterpart. Generally, 10 percent of this counter- 
part (except in some countries where the amount may be less) must 
be transferred to U.S. Treasury accounts and is available for general 
U.S. use. The remaining 90 percent portion of counterpart funds 1s 
owned by the foreign country and remains in its custody for use only 
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for mutual security purposes agreed to by the United States. None 
of these country-owned currencies is included in the tables herein. 

Section 142(a)(9) of the Mutual Security Act also authorizes the 
receipt of currencies contributed by the foreign government for the 
local expenses of U.S. military assistance advisory groups abroad. 

Other collections of foreign currencies arise from various govern- 
mental activities. Under an intergovernmental defense agreement, 
Japan has agreed to bear a part of the cost of our forces defending that 
country by contributing yen to assist in meeting some local costs. 
Sales of U.S. Government surplus property and settlement of World 
War II lend-lease debts for foreign currencies are authorized under 
several laws and international agreements. Under the Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402), American 
exporters of books, periodicals, and motion pictures contract with the 
U.S. Government (informational media guaranty fund) to exchange 
the foreign currencies they receive in the sale of their materials for 
dollars. Other currencies are also received in payment for consular 
services, interest on deposits of currencies in foreign banks, etc. 

In addition to the above, some foreign currencies are acquired as 
loan repayments. Beginning in fiscal year 1955, for example, the 
Mutual Security Act authorized repayment of mutual security loans 
in foreign currencies. Interest and principal repayments are now also 
beginning on economic development loans made to foreign countries 
under Public Law 480. Repayment of loans to private enterprises 
made under Public Law 480 will begin in 1960. Development Loan 
Fund loans and interest often may be repaid in the currency of the 
borrowing country. 

In summary, most currencies accruing to the credit of the United 
States result from past or current international agreements authorized 
under several laws. In most cases, these international agreements 
reflect either sales arrangements, wherein commodities (usually sur- 
plus agricultural commodities) are sold to a foreign purchaser for 
currencies, or they reflect loan agreements, wherein dollars or foreign 
currencies themselves are lent to foreign borrowers and may be repaid 
in the currency of the borrower. Currencies also become available 
in much smaller amounts under special international agreements and 
the normal operations of the U.S. Government abroad. 

Table 9 indicates amounts owed to the United States at the begin- 
ning and end of each of the 3 years 1958-60, which are payable in 
foreign currencies, even though the payment may not be due until 
some future year. Loan agreements, for example, provide for repay- 
ment over periods up to 40 years. As shown in the table, uncol- 
lected balances totaled $1.6 billion at the end of fiscal 1958, and 
are estimated to rise to $2.1 billion by the end of fiscal 1959 and 
further to $2.7 billion by June 30, 1960. The estimated increase 
reflects largely the effects of loans and other agreements under Public 
Law 480, and the expanding loan activity of the Development Loan 


Fund. 
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TaBLeE 9.—Potential availability of foreign currencies (currencies receivable 
earnings, and collections) : 


[Fiscal years. In millions of dollar equivalents '] 
































—_——.. 
1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
a 
Uncollected balances, beginning of year: 
Outstanding loans: | 
SPOVURORON, 12000 DUNG... cs ccctencccemeseccnanc= ppowumeeRaed $1.5 | $55.2 
Mutual security program. ...........-.------------- $245.0 | 428.7 | 553.7 
Pe I Se cdd angie cwinesetécnsebebeseceeeee| 169.3 | 303.2 | 518.1 
Other agreements: | 
Mutual security program..-............-....--..---- 185.9 85.9 
EE ctceriad Hiren eupewnqsbertindwerens . 699. 0 874.0 
Surplus property and lend-lease............-....-..- 31.3 29. 4 |, 8.5 
ae 1, 367.7 1, 647.8 | 2.1154 
} —a ae =—=—=—= 
Additions (accruals and earnings) during the year: 
New loans and interest accrued: 
Deveongment Leen Fund ....<u6.-..cccnsscciccess 1.5 54.2 | 172.0 
Piutusl security program........................... 183. 7 130.8 | 109, 3 
Ee eiianatimetniaenen 133.9 | 217.2 | 239, 2 
Other new agreements: | 
EE NE SED nn  ceeccocsnenencen 231.6 210.3 | 198, 1 
ES Xe Se a ee eee eee 746. 1 1, 050. 0 1, 050.0 
Surplus property and lend-lease_.........-..--.----- 59. 6 57.7 57.7 
Earnings other than under agreements-.........-..--.-- 133. 2 103. 7 79.6 
a acne acsuaeténabnel 1, 489.7 | 1, 823.9 1, 905.9 
Deduct—} | 
Collections during the year (see table 10)..........-.-.-- 1, 185.8 1, 331.3 | 1, 308.6 
Other reductions in amounts due-..-.-...-..-.-.-.----- 23.9 25.0 | 3.0 
Uncollected balances, end of year. .............-.--.--.----- 1, 647.8 2,115.4 | 2, 689.7 
Estimated availability for use of these balances is as follows: 
Available only for loans and grants in foreign countries-- $766. 5 $836. 0 $1, 063.8 
PN eee a eee 881.3 1, 279. 4 1, 625.9 








1 At rates specified in loan and sales agreements, except surplus property and lend-lease at Treasury 
selling rates. 


The summary in table 10 shows cash collections, expenditures, 
and balances for the same 3-year period. This table reflects the 
inflow and outflow of all U.S.-owned foreign currencies. (It excludes 
foreign currencies held in trust, of which $37.5 million were on hand 
at the end of 1958.) 

The cash balances carried forward at the end of the fiscal year 1960 
are estimated to total $2.6 billion. Of this amount, approximately 
$1 billion is estimated to be available for U.S. agency purposes—either 
for special programs or for general U.S. use. The remainder is 
expected to be available under international agreement or under law 
only for loans and grants in foreign countries. 
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TaBLE 10.—Summary of collections, expenditures, and balances of foreign currencies 


[Fiscal years. In millions of dollar equivalents !] 























——— i = ——— j hg 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
qumss one | iE 
Cash balances brought forward (in Treasury and agency | 
s): 
a Law 480, sales of agricultural commodities | £ ; 
IIB Dorn nn enero meen gen nae- =n nnen n= ae $1, 079.9 | $1, 412. 4 $1, 863. 6 
Mutual security proceeds of sales of agricultural and 
SN RUROINI. 0 nips tininnts annmancomndécnabernniem 309. 7 | 318.9 323. 4 
CE Se OE a eneccancccamacacapoesasapnetclwncéaeaunwasa 5 
Other DD Pcamceeseasesmoceensasesacesousccesoccoscseucsos= 5. 9 | 51.8 95.1 
CE cthntdddbbentsenindccdactanksetcimeieeaemeeioe 1, 445. 5 1, 783. 0 2, 282. 5 
jons: 
Col able Law 480, sales of agricultural commodities 
RIED B) <n cen ene neennceccnenecenccceeconcccessccnnas= 686.1 | 850. 0 975.0 
Mutual security: 
Proceeds of sales of agricultural and other commodi- 
WE. o ccumauncdsue sa hagas eats eat rte ppl oti spelnaose sa eietinns 290. 4 270. 7 149.8 
U.S. portion of counterpart deposits. -.......-......- 16.9 9.5 9.0 
Other mutual security collections. ..........-......- 14.0 41.7 20.0 
Other nonloan collections: 
Contributions for support of U.S. forces abroad_..-- 74.6 50.0 30.0 
Surplus property and lend-lease._.......-.-....--.-- 61. 2 58.7 57.3 
Informational media guaranties_........-.......-... 7.1 4.3 | 5.6 
oA.  nanneniinacomasenanennadsans | 35. 5 37.7 31.6 
Loan repayments (principal and interest): 
IIR ADI WAN ioc ne ccru an nimsidadoetvacimaet adcawadie 5 6.4 
Public Law 480 loans--....-- Seitsh Aetanaprindick task egteedsos are tein, sede Ke cka aamaess 2.4 14.6 
I Nn etd ae asthe ws oh eee die ad 5.8 9.3 
I nabblndisenkiedbrkwaducnssendeksasniewenan 1, 185.8 1,331.3 1, 308. 6 
Deduct— : 
Sales for dollars to appropriations and funds: 
For credit to miscellaneous receipts. ................ 192. 6 156.0 122.7 
For credit to appropriations and funds._...........- 77.9 74. 5 85.1 
Expenditures in agency accounts (see table 11)...---.--- 526.9 589. 0 759.8 
Adjustment due to changes in exchange rates. -.--...-.....-.. —50.7 —12.3 —15.8 
Cash balances carried forward (in Treasury and agency 
I tant semiin think nipcatnnninbin Gt citninaniammadiaiaaeg ie se 1, 783.0 2, 282. 5 2, 607.7 
Estimated availability for use of these balances is as follows: | 
Available only for loans or grants in foreign countries. -.- $1, 064. 5 $1, 426. 4 $1, 587.9 
Beene 408 U.S. DUrPOGNs... nnn ncociccsnccccstscceccn 718. 6 | 856. 2 1,019.9 
| 


1Collections at rates specified in loan and sales agreements, except nonloan collections. Nonloan col- 
lections, sales, and expenditures at Treasury selling rates. 


Limits on uses of foreign currencies—The amount of foreign cur- 
rencies accruing to the credit of the United States is large and is in- 
creasing, as tables 9 and 10 illustrate. However, international agree- 
ments restrict the use of much of these currencies, with the result that 
they cannot be treated as if they were substitutable for appropriated 
dollars. 

First, sales of agricultural commodities, through which most of the 
currencies are acquired, are often largely concessional. In these 
transactions the purchasing country seeks to minimize the real cost 
of the sales to itself in terms of export of its resources. This practice 
comes about in part because the sales are generally over and above the 
amount of exports the United States could sell in the international 
market on commercial terms (for dollars), and in part because U.S. 
foreign policy usually has the objective of aiding the economic develop- 
ment of the country involved. As a result, large amounts of curren- 
cles acquired by the United States from the sale of farm commodities 
are restricted by the purchase agreement so they can only be loaned 
or granted back to the buying country for its economic development. 
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Second, virtually all of the currencies are inconvertible under the 
laws and regulations of the purchasing country. This means they 
cannot be freely used to buy goods in third countries. Neither can 
they be exchanged for another currency which we may be able to 
use. Similarly, a country which limits convertibility of its currency 
is usually unwilling to accept its own currency in payment, in any 
large amount, for exports, which represent a net drain on the country, 

Third, various provisions of law authorize the use of some of these 
currencies for special U.S. programs without charge to agency appro- 
priations. During the negotiation of international sales agreements, 
these special uses for U.S. programs may be indicated to the foreign 
government. An informal understanding about their use may thus 
result. Some of the currencies collected must therefore be husbanded 
and then allocated for these specially authorized programs. In many 
countries this results in a reduction in currencies that might otherwise 
have been available to sell to agencies to meet their regular local ex- 
penses. This in turn means the United States foregoes Treasury 
receipts, and in ‘“currency-shortage’ countries may in effect be 
spending dollars for these specially authorized programs. 

Congressional review of foreign currency uses.—Currencies received 
by the United States in the course of its operations are available for 
general sale by the Treasury to Federal agencies for meeting any 
foreign currency costs of agency programs, unless there is a specific 
provision of law or international agreement prohibiting or limiting 
the use of the currencies. Normally, when an agency requires foreign 
currencies to carry out its activities, it must, by Treasury regulation, 
seek to buy such currencies from the Treasury Department. If 
that Department has the specifically requested currencies available, 
it sells them to the agency by charging the agency’s appropriations 
accordingly. If the particular foreign currencies required are not 
available, they must be purchased through banking channels. 

The dollar proceeds from Treasury sales are generally credited to 
the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, but some dollar proceeds 
are credited to various revolving funds or appropriations as authorized 
by law. Public Law 480 requires the dollar proceeds from sale of 
Public Law 480 currencies to be credited to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Sales of currencies generated from the operations of 
the informational media guaranty fund are credited to that fund, 
and currencies obtained through the sale of military equipment under 
the Mutual Security Act are credited to the military assistance appro- 
priation. 

Prior to July 1953, except for a relatively small amount in the cus- 
tody of the Treasury Department, most currencies were held by the 
Federal agencies administering the intergovernmental agreements 
under which the currencies were obtained. These currencies generally 
were not subject to the same fiscal and budgetary controls which 
govern the dollar funds of the Government, i.e., use of the currencies 
was not subject to regular appropriation processes or the usual rules 
for accountability and audit. 

The Administration and the Congress recognized the need for a 
better system of control over the foreign currencies. This led to the 


enactment of section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act of | 


1953, which provides that “foreign credits owed to or owned by the 
U.S. Treasury will not be available for expenditure after June 30, 
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1953, except as may be provided for annually in appropriation acts.”’ 
A general appropriation act provision, which has been annually en- 
acted since 1954, states that the U.S.-owned currencies may be used 
for program purposes carried on by an appropriation if such use is 
charged to the appropriation. Under this provision, expenditure of 
foreign currencies has been controlled by including in the regular 
dollar appropriations of Federal agencies sums sufficient for the pur- 
chase of foreign currencies needed for their programs. 

Major exceptions to section 1415 have been made by the Congress 
in recent years. Most of the currencies derived from the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities abroad have been made available by 
statute for expenditure for particular purposes without reimbursement 
to the Treasury from agency dollar appropriations. This is the situa- 
tion with respect to those currencies received under section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act and most of those received under title I of Public 
Law 480. In addition, currencies obtained under sections 505(a) and 
103(c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 may be used for mutual 
security purposes. 

Foreign currencies acquired as repayments of mutual security loans 
must remain in a special account and await congressional authoriza- 
tion for their future use. Legislation has been proposed to the Con- 
gress by the President which would authorize the use of these cur- 
rencies for Treasury sale to any appropriation, with amounts in excess 
of requirements for such use to be turned over to the Development 
Loan Fund. Since there is no statutory provision relating to Public 
Law 480 repayments, except an authorization for their use for educa- 
tional exchange programs, any amounts not so used may be made 
available to sell to agencies to meet their regular program needs in 
accordance with section 1415. However, the loan agreements with 
the foreign governments specify that we must consider the economic 
condition of the country before any amount of loan repayments are 
to be used for U.S. purposes. Repayments of Development Loan 
Fund loans in foreign currencies are available for relending by the 
Development Loan Fund. 

For the fiscal year 1960, it is expected that the equivalent of $756 
million of foreign currencies will be expended under permanent author- 
izations, while estimated Treasury sales of currencies charged to ap- 
propriations and other spending covered by authorizations in appro- 
priation acts are estimated to total the equivalent of $212 million. 
Thus, the practical effect of all legislation now in effect is that while 
section 1415 is applicable to currencies accruing from most sources, in 
terms of volume it is applicable to only a limited part of the curren- 
cies being received. 

Foreign currency programs not in budget totals —All currencies pur- 
chased by agencies from the Treasury with their regular dollar 
appropriations or with special appropriations provided to purchase 
the currencies are reflected in the budget as dollar receipts and expendi- 
tures. The currencies so reflected come from many sources including 
the 10 percent of mutual security counterpart funds and at least 10 
percent of Public Law 480 sales proceeds that are available for pay- 
ment of U.S. obligations, contributions of foreign governments to the 
administrative expenses of the military advisory assistance groups, 
the receipts of the informational media guaranty fund derived from 
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the sale of U.S. publications abroad, interest on deposits of curreney 
funds, the disposal of surplus property, and similar operations. As 
indie ate ‘d above their use is controlled through Treasury sale to appro- 
priations with corresponding credits to miscellaneous receipts or 
specified funds. 

A larger volume of currency use is not reflected in budget totals, 
These transactions are summarized in table 11. 

The equivalent of $692 million of the total of $760 million equiva- 
lent extra-budgetary expenditures for 1960 projected in table 11 is for 
loans and grants in foreign countries. Of this amount $132 million 
equivalent is for loans by the Export-Import Bank to American enter- 
prises and certain foreign firms for the expansion of private enterprise 
overseas. These loans derive from the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities under title I of Public Law 480, as do $353 million 
equivalent of the loans and grants for economic development and the 
common defense administered by the ICA. In addition, the ICA will 
use, for similar purposes, $207 million equivalent derived mainly from 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities financed by the mutual 
security appropriation. 

In this regard, it should be pointed out that granting or lending a 
country its own currency under Public Law 480 and the Mutual 
Security Act does not provide it with additional external resources as 
dollar appropriations do. No labor, capital equipment, and materials 
are provided which the country did not have before. Additional 
economic resources from outside a country’s borders can only be fur- 
nished in the form of goods or dollars or other convertible currencies 
to be used for the purchase of goods. Thus, a country’s own currencies 
are not a substitute for dollars in the mutual security or other assist- 
ance program for that country. 

The remaining $68 million equivalent of estimated expenditures for 
1960 indicated in table 11 derive from Public Law 480 operations. 
These funds will be used to the extent of $64 million equivalent for 
military family housing, agricultural market development, and educa- 
tional activities under permanent authority for such use without 
further congressional action. The remaining $3.7 million will be used 
for agricultural fairs, the acquisition of buildings, educational pro- 
grams, or library acquisitions, under authorizations already enacted 
or requested above. 

Informational tables on these currency uses which are not reflected 
in the budget totals are included in the budget document accom- 
panying the information on related programs. 
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oY TaBLE 11—Summary of transactions in agency accounts for use of currencies 
{s without dollar appropriations 
- [fiscal years. In thousands of dollar equivalents 1] 
™ eae steinigt ose iphone rales enti apace oan ootencot meget reaagmc dase ee eho 
or 1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
bees ee aneiecente 
ls. Program and financing 
ms: 
1, Current authorizations (specified in appropriation 
“a acts) under Public Law 480: 2 
al I i eB isn inimlgieriat hccdgealipe gaeieesen $2, 464 
‘or NERY A et etn can tamaecnnacshiadlanusnescccsénee $60 1, 215 
o1 IY aba ease iemn nus Be ead 1,§ 
h j WO 55h 6s 6 kcghbedsadenkasthipnnbitiacd bah 3 cleanse aials 60_ 5, 663 
er- 2. Permanent authorizations (not specified in appro- 
1se priation acts): 
(a) Programs under Public Law 480: 
ral Mutual security program..-.-........... $235, 671 256, 267 363, 434 
on Export-Import Bank of Washington. --..- 3, 283 40, 150 140, 190 
United States Information Agency--..... 186 3,811 5, 270 
the Department of Agriculture_._...-..-....- 6, 176 10, 470 24, 408 
° Department of Defense...............-.-. 32, 208 33, 735 25, 105 
vill Department of State.....-..-.--.-..-.-... 4,615 6, 559 8, 482 
om PIN iether seein htaccess 282, 139 350, 992 566, 889 
ual (6) Mutual security program.__....-....-__--_-- 322, 132 361, 523 | 147, 048 
ey. Teen SOE AN sn nna nb munmmman bh i escabbadeed da 2, 000 
(a) SPORRTCIMOIIE OF BODO. «on oa cn cde ncn nue 536 OE tea 
ra ie he sn deen tate bn vetted 322, 668 361,620 | ___—:149, 048 
ual TIER UTOTIRLARAINE ss Scene 604, 806 | 712, 672, 721, 600 
Financing: 
} as Unobligated balance brought forward (—)...--..-..---- —371, 916 —1, 454, 348 —1, 580, 794 
als Unobligated balance carried forward..................-. 1, 454, 348 1, 580, 794 1, 185, 901 
Unobligated balance no longer available---........-...- 5, 121 Oe Dcenunougerbhede 
nal Adjustment due to changes in exchange rates. -.......-- 13, 838 503 213 
ur Dollar value credited to appropriations. ..............-- 1,325 374 | 3, 595 
3 Total new authorizations.................-.......... 1, 707, 523 | 840, 320 330, 515 
Pe = Sas 
18 Authorizations are distributed as follows: 
p1es Current authorizations (specified in appropriation 
: | a a a a emetic inns 1, 275 7, 923 
Ist- | Permanent authorizations (not specified in appro- 
| priation acts): 
For loans and grants in foreign countries............ 1, 647, 730 784, 517 245, 887 
for For U.S. purposes: 
SI a i ial 57, 960 54, 256 | 76, 585 
ns, UE een re ee ee ace 1, 834 272 120 
for 
1ca- Analysis of expenditures 
out Obligated balance brought forward__............--..---..._- $138, 990 $221, 595 $345, 125 
d Obligations incurred (see above) -_----...-.-...-----...---.-- 604, 806 712, 672 721, 600 
Se Obligated balance carried forward (—)-_-...--.---.---.-.-.-- — 221, 595 —345, 125 —306, 964 
yr0- Adjustment due to changes in exchange rates_............_- De lacecencuesess are eee 
1 Adjustment of prior year obligations (—).........._.--..--.- —370 EE cc css var ont 
tec umenenn thai 8 bh) 23758 526,856 | 588, 999 759, 761 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: ~ i 
ted 1. From current authorizations (specified in appropria- 
A tion acts) under Public Law 480: 1 
om- Ia NN a i i ihe he rion ieee ok heheh n a adaetdaakberdwe 1, 848 
PONG OE ON MNNTININO 6 Coie ccm pmencsnvcnnlerntnennsccoacs 10 1, 215 
SeeerCROOOE CF tOTG ns hse sel sdk’ sok] n ee kL 600 
DOOR iinhdad ch ecncnth tgebh bccn ddddedishpeannutily cas heanacidl st” — 3, 663 
2. From permanent authorizations (not specified in ap- tit 
propriation acts): 
(a) Programs under Publie Law 480: 
Mutual security program. ---....-..-.---- 230, 981 234, 259 353, 300 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. ---_-|........--.---- 39, 817 131, 539 
United States Information Agency--..._- 221 1, 271 3, 934 
Department of Agriculture...........-.-. 3, 571 8, 338 11, 600 
Department of Defense._...........----.- 15, 977 31, 673 40, 620 
Department of State. ........<....--..-.- 1,413 7, 308 8, 182 
| SUE atctane co naannueasedaenackenae ___—252, 163 322, 666 549, 175 
(b) Mutual security program.............-.-.---- 274, 157 | 266, 226 206, 923 
fe) Spweionmmens: Tae PUN 6g nh ihn db de nce db nbn odd ee si sdadbwsblbacddedabak docs 
(2) DODOTUIIOTE OF BUONO... ecm enntbiosncpens 536 Oe increta 
274, 693 | 266, 323 206, 923 











1 At Treasury selling rates, except loans and grants in purchasing countries at rates specified in loan and 


sales agreements. 


2 Excludes foreign currencies purchased by dollar appropriations for scientific activities as authorized by 


sec. 104(k) of Public Law 480, as amended. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman HaypeEn. Mr. Staats, can you tell us about this item now? 

Mr. Sraats. Last year the Congress added five uses under Public 
Law 480, which the U.S. agencies could make of local currencies 
generated through the disposal of surplus commodities abroad. This 
is the first time these uses are being brought before this committee, 

The committee has suggested that we appear as the leadoff witnesses 
here this morning to give an overall picture as to what is involved 
here. 

The specific amounts will be supported by the individual agencies. 
We are not here today to go into detail, since, as I understand it, the 
committee plans to call those agencies in as witnesses to support the 
individual amounts. 

With your permission I have a general statement which we have 
prepared because this is a very complicated subject, and we thought 
it might be more useful to the committee if we had a statement which 
we could read. With your permission I will proceed to read. that 
statement at this point. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Sraats. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to appear before your committee in 
connection with proposed supplemental appropriations and other 
authorizations for the fiscal year 1960, relating to the use of foreign 
currencies under section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. This act is more commonly 
referred to as Public Law 480. 


TOTAL OPERATIONS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


We regret that this request is made so late in the current session of 
the Congress. This represents our first experience in preparing a 
foreign currency budget for the total operations under Public Law 
480. We found that it took much longer than was expected to develop 
procedures and to review the requirements in relation to availabilities. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


The appropriations and authorizations are proposed in order to 
make it possible to use Public Law 480 foreign currencies under 
several of the recent provisions of section 104 of Public Law 480 which 
authorizes the use of foreign currencies arising under that act for 
specified purposes, but requires additional action in appropriation 
acts. These sections include section 104(h), concerning leader 
specialist exchanges authorized by Public Law 402, 80th Congress 
(the Smith-Mundt Act); section 104(k), concerning scientific activi- 
ties; section 104(1), concerning acquisition of buildings abroad; section 
104(n), concerning acquisition and distribution of library materials; 
and section 104(0), concerning assistance to American-sponsored 
schools and the establishment of chairs and workshops in American 
studies and English language. 

One of these sections, namely, section 104(k), requires dollar appro- 
priations for the purchase from the Treasury of Public Law 480 for- 
eign currencies (which might be referred to as “currency-restricted 
appropriations”). The other sections require authorizations in appro- 
priation acts for the use of specified amounts of foreign currencies. 
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PENDING LEGISLATION 


The Congress is now considering an action in the form of an amend- 
ment to Public Law 480 included in the current mutual security bill 
which would place section 104(k) on the same footing as the other 
provisions in section 104 for which authorizations in appropriation 
acts are required. Specifically, this amendment would eliminate the 
requirement for a dollar appropriation for the purchase of Public 
Law 480 foreign currencies and would substitute a requirement for 
authorizations in appropriation acts. 

Senator Younec. May I ask a question at this point? The final 
charge for these currencies is still against the Department of Agri- 
culture; is it not? It appears as a subsidy to agriculture? 


REIMBURSEMENT TO CCC 


Mr. Staats. There is a reimbursement to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation under section 104(k). In other words, the material 
that you have before you there in the estimate as submitted—column 
2, in the formal estimate, $24,453,000 appropriation for the purchase 
of foreign currencies—represents a reimbursement to CCC and is 
therefore not reflected as a cost to the program. 

Senator Youna. It shows up as a reimbursement? 

Mr. Staats. That is right. 

Senator YounGc. Thank you. 

Mr. Sraats. This change is acceptable to the executive branch 
this change which I have referred to here, Mr. Chairman. If en- 
acted, it may be desirable to revise the appropriation language pro- 
posed for programs to be carried out under section 104(k) to provide 
for direct foreign currency authorizations. 

I mention that only because the mutual security legislation is pend- 
ing before the Congress, and we felt this was necessary. 

Chairman Haypen. In the event the proposal, as contained in this 
act, does become a law before we report out this bill, then we would 
take cognizance of it. 

Mr. Staats. That is right. 








TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


The supplemental appropriations and authorizations now before 
your committee involve ‘‘currency restricted appropriations” totaling 
$24,453,000, and authorizations to use foreign currencies without 
dollar appropriation totaling the equivalent of $7,923,150. These 
appropriations and authorizations would enable the use of foreign 
currencies for the above purposes of section 104 of Public Law 480 to 
provide for programs of considerable value to the United States. 
The proposed appropriations and authorizations are shown by agency 
in the document transmitted to you by the President. It is expected 
that the respective agencies will provide full details of the programs 
proposed to be carried out by each of these agencies. We understand 
you are arranging hearings directly with the agencies involved, for 
the purpose of reviewing their justifications. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ITEM 


There is also a regular appropriation requested for expenditure of 
dollars totaling $182,875. This item was submitted by the Library 
of Congress to provide for certain additional dollar expenses relating 
to the ‘implementation of the foreign currency program included for 
the Library in the above totals. 

The above provisions of section 104 of Public Law 480 were added 
by the Congress last year. They are the ones which we have included 
in the estimate before you. Another provision, section 104 (m), 
concerning trade and agricultural fairs, was also added last year, which 
requires authorization in appropriations acts. No funds are proposed 
for this purpose at this time. There are a number of other provisions 
of section 104 enacted in earlier years which authorize the use of foreign 
currencies accruing under that act for certain specified purposes 
without any requirement for action in appropriation acts. These 
provisions provide for the use of currencies for agricultural market 
development, the purchase of strategic and critic ‘al materials, loans 
and grants in foreign countries, and international education and infor- 
mation activities. 

Provision is also made in the act for certain currencies accruing 
under Public Law 480 to be made available for the general expenses 
of the United States abroad. These latter currencies are allocated to 
Treasury to be used for expenditures abroad incident to our oversea 
operations for which dollars would otherwise be used to procure 
currencies. 

Senator Younc. May I ask a question at this point: 

Do you have any figures to indicate to what extent these foreign 
currencies are used to take the place of dollar expenses? 

Mr. Staats. No. 

Senator Youne. For all programs, for all U.S. outlays? 


AVAILABILITY OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Staats. Well, I do not know, Senator Young, whether we have 
it in quite that form or not. We have, in the form which ace ompanies 
the estimate, given a breakdown showing country by country the 
availability of local currencies for U.S. use and for general obligations, 
as against the requirements of the U.S. Government. I think that 
could be totaled out on the basis that you are asking about. 

Senator Younc. Would you do that and put it in the record? 

Make an estimate, if that would help. 

Mr. Sraats. I think we can do that, unless it can be answered right 
here. 

Senator Younc. Has not the budget found new uses for these for- 
eign currencies each year, in lieu of U.S. dollars? To what extent are 
these currencies being used in place of U.S. dollars? 

Mr. Sraats. I think we can come back to that question, Senator, 
if you like, when I have finished with this statement. 

Senator Youna. All right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

As indicated in table 4 of the attachment to the supplemental request, a total 
of $548 million of Public Law 480 currencies have been committed for Treasury 


sale to agencies for their general expenses under sales agreements signed as of 
March 31, 1959. Under those same agreements, it is estimated that $221 million 
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of currencies has been authorized for special U.S. agency programs up to June 30, 
1959. In addition, tables 1 and 2 indicate $121 million of proposed use of 
currencies in 1960 for special U.S. programs authorized by Public Law 480. 
Doubtless the use of these currencies will in some degree make future dollar 
appropriations unnecessary although it is not possible to estimate the amount, 


CREDITS TO CCC CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


Mr. Staats. Now, continuing with my statement, they may only 
be used pursuant to dollar appropriations made by the Congress. 
When the currencies are used, dollars are credited from the dollar 
appropriations to the C ommodity Credit Corporation to replace in 
part the impairment of its capital resulting from the sales of its 
commodity holdings for foreign currencies. The amount of Public 
Law 480 currencies used in this fashion to date has exceeded the 
amounts used for special agency programs, other than loans and 
grants in the purchasing countries, without reimbursement from 
appropriations. 

SCLENTIFIC ACTIVITIES 


The Congress has already provided in appropriation acts for the 
use of foreign currencies under two of the provisions of Public Law 
480. An appropriation for the purchase of Public Law 480 currencies 
for fiscal year 1959 was provided to the President in the last session 
of Congress for use for scientific activities under the provisions of 
section 104(k) in the amount of $5,100,000. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE FAIRS 


Authorization to the Department of Agriculture was provided in 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, for the use of the 
equivalent of $1,275,000 in foreign currencies for agricultural trade 
fairs under section 104(m) of the act. 

The material transmitted to you in connection with these estimates 
contains information by country of the programs proposed to be 
carried out under the proposed appropriations and authorizations. 
Information is also supplied as to the total value of Public Law 480 
sales agreements through March 31, 1959, and the proposed uses by 
country and major purpose of ¢ urrencies for which permanent authori- 
zation is contained in Public Law 480 itself, without the necessity of 
action in appropriations acts. 


COMPLEX ASPECT OF BUDGETARY FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


I should like to emphasize to the committee that the most complex 
aspect of budgeting these foreign currencies is to match the avail- 
ability of particular foreign currencies with proposed programs. 
Although you will note we are not proposing to use in fiscal year 1960 
all of the currencies which are available for U.S. agency programs, 
these currencies tend to be concentrated in a relatively few countries 
where the availabilities exceed fiscal year 1960 requirements. 


CURRENCIES EARMARKED FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


Furthermore, a substantial amount of these currencies is earmarked 
either through our understandings with the foreign countries or by 
tentative agreement in the executive branch for use after fiscal year 
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1960 for specific purposes. As a general matter, additional currencies 
could not be made available for individual programs included in the 
above proposals without requiring offsetting decreases in other 
programs, with the exception of a few countries where there is 
currency surplus. In implementing the proposed programs itwould 
probably be necessary, however, to make some adjustments between 
countries to take account of changing program priorities or currency 
availabilities. 

In reviewing the proposed foreign currency uses we have attempted 
to evaluate the real worthiness of the proposals on much the same 
basis that we would review a request for dollar appropriations. In 
other words, we have tried to avoid the approach that these foreign 
currencies are ‘‘wooden nickels” which can be used without any real 
cost to the United States. We have urged the agencies to put for- 
ward projects which in the absence of foreign currencies would be 
justifiable for inclusion in their regular budget. The agencies also 
were instructed to propose only those programs which are directly 
related to the agency mission. 


ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


An example of our approach is the proposed use of currencies for 
the acquisition of buildings abroad. The proposed authorization for 
this purpose would provide for the construction of buildings, for ex- 
ample, in India and Poland. These buildings constitute a part of the 
long-range program of the State Department and it is proposed that 
the uses of the proposed currencies for these purposes would be 
charged to the total authorization provided by Congress for this pro- 
gram. The principal effect of the foreign currency authorization 
would be to speed up the program which had already been planned. 


TOTAL FOREIGN CURRENCY OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES 


For the information of the committee, there are also included tables, 
beginning with table 8 through table 11, providing information with 
respect to the total foreign currency operations of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. These tables include information with respect to the require- 
ments and availability of foreign currency for the payment of U.S. 
obligations for the general expenses of the U.S. Government in its 
operation overseas (table 8), the total potential availability of foreign 
currencies which are receivable both short term and long term under 
various outstanding agreements entered into by the United States 
(table 9), the total cash position with respect to foreign currencies 
(table 10), and a summary of transactions in agency accounts for the 
use of currencies without dollar appropriations (table 11). 

Under the above analyses it is clear that the United States has on 
hand or in the form of receivables very substantial amounts of foreign 
currencies. It is estimated that cash on hand will total approxi- 
mately $2.6 billion as of the end of fiscal year 1960. As of the same 
date another $2.7 billion is estimated to be receivable in future years 
under agreements entered into by that date. These amounts have 
risen sharply in recent years and can be expected to rise even further 
as programs currently authorized under Public Law 480, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, the mutual security program, and other special 
programs, are continued. 
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LOANS AND GRANTS 


The vast bulk of these currencies are, however, earmarked for 
special purposes. Approximately 70 percent of the currencies accru- 
ing from Public Law 480 sales agreements have been committed for 
joans and grants in purchasing countries. This not only fulfills a 
major foreign policy purpose of the act, but is necessary to the achieve- 
ment of the levels of surplus agricultural commodity sales which have 
been reached under that act. All of the foreign currency proceeds 
of loans made by the Development Loan Fund are earmarked for 
future loans for the purposes of that fund. Currencies accruing to 
the Development Loan Fund can be used for the general expenses of 
the United States through sale to dollar appropriations, thereby 
crediting the dollars to the Development Loan Fund. However, the 
United States has generally agreed not to use them in any way 
which would adversely affect foreign economies. Furthermore, most 
of the currency availabilities will be in countries where we do not 
have large requirements. Legislation now being considered by the 
Congress would also earmark for the purposes of the Development 
Loan Fund foreign currencies which are repaid as a result of mutual 
security loans, to the extent they are surplus to the needs of the 
Treasury for the payment of the general expenses of the United 
States. It is estimated that in fiscal year 1960 the United States will 
have available for the general expenses of the United States only 
about $474 million, of which only about $208 million will be in curren- 
cies for which we have requirements. In addition, only about $230 
million will be available for allocation for special programs authorized 
under Public Law 480, $121 million of which will be in currencies 
for which there are no immediate requirements. 

The existence of these substantial balances of foreign currencies 
tends to create the impression that the United States has large holdings 
generally of foreign currencies of all types which can be used without 
cost to the United States to expand U.S. program activities. As a 
result, continuing pressure is applied and new authorizations are 
suggested in the Congress or enacted by the Congress to provide 
further authorizations for the use of such currencies. The facts do 
not bear out these general impressions. 


PURCHASE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES WITH DOLLARS 


It is estimated that in fiscal year 1960 it will be necessary to purchase 
with dollars through commercial channels approximately $1.7 billion 
of foreign currencies. The problem is that the U.S. holdings are con- 
centrated in a relatively few countries. Almost nine-tenths of the 
requirements for foreign currencies to meet expenses connected with 
our overseas operations are concentrated in four countries in which 
the supply is very limited, namely, Germany, Japan, France, and 
United Kingdom. The preponderance of currencies available to the 
Treasury for sale to agencies for their general overseas expenses is in 
countries such as Yugoslavia, India, Pakistan, Spain, and Turkey, 
where our needs are much less. A fact often overlooked is that the 
foreign currency holdings of the United States are with very few 
exceptions not convertible from one currency to another. Therefore, 
surplus currencies such as Indian rupees cannot be used, for example, 
to purchase French frances, German deutschmarks, or other currencies 
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which the United States requires in excess of its holdings. In the 
countries where we have surplus holdings, the currencies are of limited 
value in the sense that the countries do not have substantial resources 
which could be made available for U.S. purposes through the uses of 
these currencies. Furthermore, in most of these countries we are 
providing substantial sums to develop and expand these foreign 
economies in the interest of our foreign policy objectives. 


TERMS OF SALES AGREEMENTS 


Under the terms of the Public Law 480 sales agreements and the 
understandings reached with the countries in negotiating these agree- 
ments the amounts which can be made available to meet general 
U.S. expenses abroad are limited. In the overall, these amounts have 
totaled only a little over 15 percent of the sales agreements. The 
foreign country generally views the use of currencies in this way as a 
dollar loss to that country since it is believed that if these currencies 
were not available to meet U.S. requirements the United States would 
expend an equivalent amount of dollars in that economy. Therefore, 
the foreign country tends to bargain hard to keep this element in the 
sales agreement as low as possible. 

eon Haypren. You can hardly blame them for that. 

Mr. Sraats. No; I think we would do the same thing, Senator 
Hayden, if we were in their shoes. But it is one of the facts that bear 
on the availability of these currencies. 

The sales agreements on the other hand do provide for the use of 
foreign currencies for special U.S. agency programs over and above 
the amounts which are made available to meet the general expenses 
of the United States. These amounts total approximately another 
15 percent of the sales agreements entered into to date. The foreign 
countries are less concerned about the use of currencies for these 
purposes that the use for general expenses of the United States since 
they generally believe that the special programs which will be carried 
out will for the most part not replace the dollar expenditures we would 
normally make in their economy. This judgment is based on an 
assumption that most of these programs would not be carried out with 
dollars if the foreign currencies were not available. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The proposed uses of Public Law 480 foreign currencies provide 
for the use of currencies for special U.S. programs authorized under 
Public Law 480 even where the United States is purchasing the same 
currencies to carry on regular programs of the U.S. Government. 
However, the currencies “involved represent amounts which the 
United States cannot use for the general expenses of the United States 
in the light of the understanding with the foreign countries which 
obtained at the time of the sales agreements. We are, of course, 
constantly working toward maximizing the proportion of currency 
proceeds of Public Law 480 sales agreements which are earmarked 
for the general expenses of the U nited States consistent within the 
objective of successfully concluding the sales agreements and within 
the general objectives of the law. 

We urge that you enact the appropriations and authorizations 
proposed. 
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SPECIAL USES AUTHORIZED UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one thing further, aside 
from this statement. We have prepared for the use of the committee 
and the Congress a report, attached to the formal budget request 
here, which contains a description of each of the special uses which 
are authorized under Public Law 480, plus a summary of all of the 
currency holdings now and anticipated to be developed in fiscal year 
1960. This is the first time, to our knowledge, that such an overall 
report of this nature has been prepared. We hope it will be useful 
to you. It has been very difficult to put together. 

hairman Haypen. Has that been printed? 
Mr. Staats. This has been printed; yes. 


PROBLEMS OF CONTROL 


Secondly, we have in preparation, and we hope to have available 
for the committee within a very few days, a report on the problems 
of controlling the use of these local currencies for U.S. uses. This is 
by way of carrying out a statement in the President’s budget nes- 
sage last January that he felt that there was a problem in controlling 
the use of local currencies for U.S. uses, and that he would have a 
report prepared by the Bureau of the Budget and made available to 
the Congress. That is in preparation. We hope to have it for your 
use within a few days. 

Chairman Haypsn. I am sure the committee will be glad to have it. 

Would it be possible to include this later compilation in our hear- 
ings? 

Mr. Staats. I am not sure what your schedule is. This first 
report is, of course, available now. 

Chairman HaypEeN. We may include them both in the hearings, 
then. 

Mr. Staats. We will make every effort to make the other one 
available before you close your hearings. 

Chairman Haypren. Any questions? 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE SET ASIDE FOR U.S. USE 


Senator Youne. What is the average percentage set aside in these 
various agreements with countries for U.S. use? 

Mr. Sraats. That is the 15 percent figure which I mentioned a 
while ago. Now, this varies from country to country, but by ad- 
ministrative practice we do not make any agreements for less than 
10 percent. But, depending upon this trading and negotiation that 
the chairman refers to, this figure runs considerably higher in some 
places than in others. The average is about 15 percent. 

Senator Younae. And the balance is loaned back to the economies 
of these various countries? 

Mr. Sraats. That is right; 15 percent—I stand corrected, here— 
is for general expenses, and another 15 percent for special programs, 
making a total of 30 percent. 

Senator Younc. An average of around 30 percent? 

Mr. Staats. Around 30 percent. 

Senator Younc. The balance, then, of 70 percent—does that re- 
main credited to the Department of Agriculture, or do they get 
reimbursement? 
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Mr. Staats. There is no reimbursement on that, on the 70 percent. 
The appropriation is made annually, as you know, to reimburse CCC 
for this loss, but there is no direct reimbursement of mutual security 
money. : 

Senator Youna. I am not quite clear. This 70 percent is usually 
loaned back to the various economies. There is no recovery on that, 
is there? 

REPAYMENTS OF LOANS 


Mr. Staats. There will be repayments over a leng period of time 
of those loans. 
Senator Younc. We will probably give it back to them, though. 
Mr. Staats. What the availabilities will be against that—there is 
a schedule fixed in each loan agreement, of course, for repayment of 
those loans. 
REIMBURSEMENT TO CCC 


Senator Young. At what point is CCC reimbursed? 

Mr. Sraats. The reimbursement on this part of it is not directly 
related to the recovery on the loans. CCC annually gets a reim- 
bursement on all of its losses, and the losses for this program are 
included in the losses to the CCC for price support operations, and 
that is all included at one time. 

Senator Youne. At the world exchange rate? Is CCC reimbursed 
at the world exchange rate? 

Mr. Sraats. No, CCC is not directly reimbursed in terms of the 
loans here. It is whatever the amount of the total program is, less 
the amount which is by law for direct reimbursement, which in the 
case of these uses is around $24 million, a relatively small part. 


PRICE SUPPORT OPERATION 


Senator Youne. In effect, then, all of the money that is loaned 
back to these various countries remains a charge against CCC as a 
price support operation? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, I think that would be an accurate statement— 
that it represents a charge against our CCC rather than a charge 
against the mutual security program. 

Senator Youne. And the Department of Agriculture in turn lists 
this as a price support operation? 

Mr. Sraarts. It lists it as a loss. We do not call it price support, 
because it cannot be classed as price support, but it is a CCC loss 
from its total operations. 

Senator Youna. As I recall, the agricultural budget, though, listed 
it as a price support operation. 

Mr. Staats. I think we have taken that out of the price support 
budget. 


SEGREGATION OF PRICE SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCanptess. This year, Senator Young, I think we tried to 
segregate in the CCC statement the price support operation from these 
losses under other programs that CCC finances. 

Senator Youne. Of course, a part of it accumulates as a result of 
price support operations, but I think to a considerable extent we would 
be providing this to the foreign country anyway—certainly famine 
relief and these gift packages that we contribute through church 
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organizations and CARE. But I think to a considerable extent these 
foreign currencies that are loaned back take the place of U.S. dollars, 
too, do they not? If we did not have this program, would we not 
have to provide more U.S. dollars to bolster these economies? 

Mr. Staats. I think this is certainly true in part. Whether it 
would ever represent the total amount which is involved here is a 
matter of judgment, I think. 

Senator Youna. It is not an arrangement that is very clear to the 
public, anyway, or to Members of Congress, either. 


COMPLICATED PROBLEM 


Mr. Staats. This has gotten to be a very complicated problem of 
control of local currencies, Mr. Chairman, with all these additional 
uses which are added each year, each of them on a little different basis. 
This report which we are preparing we hope will point the direction 
for trying to put all of them on some common basis, which we feel is 
very much needed. 

Senator Youna. The Mutual Security Administration, I believe, 
testified that they would have had to have several hundred million 
dollars more—I do not remember how much more—in U.S. dollars 
for mutual aid, if it had not been for this Public Law 480 program. 

Mr. Staats. Yes; I believe they have made that statement. 

Senator McGrr. I do not notice in the hearings conducted before 
the House subcommittee anything of this nature. 

Mr. Staats. No; this is being presented here for the first time. 

Senator McGerg. I am just wondering why this was not given to 
the House subcommittee. 

Mr..Sraats. It was just not possible. I think we have to answer 
that quite frankly. We have been working very hard on this for a 


long time but could not get it ready. It is an extremely difficult and 
complicated problem. 


Senator McGerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Haypren. We thank you for a very helpful statement. 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


SciENTIFIC INFORMATION ACIIVITIES OVERSEAS 


STATEMENTS OF ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR; J. E. LUTON, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION; BERNARD M. 
FRY, DEPUTY HEAD, OFFICE OF SCIENCE INFORMATION SERV. 
ICE; AND LUTHER F. SCHOEN, BUDGET OFFICER 


REQUEST FOR USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Chairman Haypen. Next, the National Science Foundation re- 
quests $2 million in foreign currencies for scientific information 
activities overseas. 

This is the first of the items on individual programs being considered 
in the document presented to the Senate on the use of foreign cur- 
rencies, as explained by the Bureau of the Budget. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


JUSTIFICATION OF APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES FOR PURCHASE OF FOREIGN CuR- 
RENCIES FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS, FiscaL YEAR 
1960 


[Extract from Public Law 85-477 (Mutual Security Act of 1958) approved June 30, 1958 amending Public 
Law 83-480 (Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 


‘Section 502 (1) section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.; 7 U.S.C. 1704), as amended, 
is further amended by adding after paragraph (j) the following new paragraph: 

“*(k) To collect, collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate scientific and 
technological information and to conduct and support scientific activities over- 
seas including programs and projects of scientific cooperation between the United 
States and other countries such as coordinated research against diseases common 
to all of mankind or unique to individual regions of the globe, but no foreign cur- 
rencies shall be used for the purposes of this subsection (k) unless specific appro- 
priations be made therefore.’ ”’ 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


Program total: fiscal year 1959, $1,200,000; fiscal year 1960, regular budget,0; 
fiscal year 1960, supplemental request, 2,000,000; Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
+ 2,000,000. 


Explanation of budget estimate 

Fiseal year 1960 funds are requested under this appropriation to purchase 
foreign currencies accruing from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
abroad for the purpose of collecting, translating, abstracting, and disseminating 
scientific and technological information, as authorized by section 104(k) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 
83d Cong.) as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)). Sectoin 104(k) requires specific 
appropriations to be made for this utilization of foreign currencies. 

Funds for fiscal year 1959, in the amount of $1,200,000 shown above, were 
appropriated to the President under a fiscal year 1959 Supple mental Appropria- 
tion Act, Public Law 85-766, to enable the National Science Foundation to 
develop a coordinated program aimed at meeting the needs of other Federal 
agencies and of the scientific community generally. The program utilizes foreign 
currencies available in such countries as Israel, Poland, Yugoslavia, and India. 
Based on the current estimate of availability, the dollar equivalents of the foreign 
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currencies which will be purchased from the proposed fiscal year 1960 appro- 
priation are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1960 

amount 
DML AE Cilia Mites oan d ESL Sine elu etbeb ene sdoes ..-. $840, 000 
Gt Soe hoes ok ob LOR ah oe sae ade We 100, 000 
Yugoslavia _ UN Dh ha a ek ees Race crew Maigret ako ie Ala te ait 330, 000 


Subtotal, Europe___--. : 


~------------------------------- -. 1, 270, 000 
Latin America: Brazil 


pe I Be Se Bia sOOs oe OEcL ol. SES 50, 000 








Asia: 

ih i nla aia seas Saas sy ssicbsin: sansa: 
RE Hares Ut tee ipo ee Jostal ol Sees ebb 8S 100, 000 
Demme 2-4) ts) hepa ee Pe ee pe UGSC UH Sth he 100, 000 
Ser@G@h 3b ns4 cel. J era JoS. £. 32 es. PRCLeL. goat 330, 000 
BMRA F620 220. JU OLE Ose Sie Ath el Dig eo 4 50, 000 

Subtotal, Asia_..._.___- pie CaO gu sees of J 680, 000 

aN 325s. bediies in totlge souutoares. MU suelo He "2, 000, 000 


The services to be obtained with foreign currencies requested under this 
appropriation are generally included under the following main categories: 

Collecting —The organization coordinating translation services within each 
country must purchase or otherwise obtain copies of material to be translated, 

negotiate copyrights from authors to translate the material, and pay royalties 
where required. 

Translation.—Involved here is the actual translation of material, preparation 
of one or more typed-draft manuscripts in English, editing and review by the 
author and by the organization coordinating the translations, as well as the 
printing or otherwise publishing of approximately 1,000 copies of the final English 
language manuscript. 

Abstracting.—Essentially the same services are involved as for the translation 
category. However, the completed abstracts are usually about 300-500 words, 
and generally only about 500 copies are printed. 

Disseminating.—Involved in this category are packing and shipping com- 
leted translations to addressees as designated by National Science Foundation. 
n addition to direct distribution of the requisite number of copies to requesting 
agencies, the Foundation plans upon receipt of completed translations to make 
copies available through the Office of Technical Services (Department of Com- 
merce) for distribution to individual scientists and to major research libraries. 

Usually contracts are made by the National Science Foundation with private 
nonprofit institutions in countries where these foreign currencies have been made 
available. The contracts are made on a total cost per translated page basis. 
Explanation of program 

The activities which will be undertaken under this program will supplement 
the regular programs of the executive agencies and the National Science Founda- 
tion by broadening the utilization of foreign scientific and technical capabilities 
for the collection, translation, abstracting, and dissemination of important scien- 
tific literature which would not otherwise be availabie to the scientists of Federal 
agencies and to the scientific community generally. As a result of agreements 
with various countries for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities, foreign 
currencies become available for scientific purposes as provided in section 104(k) 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, enabling the 
National Science Foundation to make available scientific information which is 
over and beyond that which would be availabel under the normal functioning of 
the regular National Science Foundation programs. 

The primary effort in this program will be to improve the availability of scien- 
tific and technical literature from languages which have not been a common 
medium of exchange for Western countries for scientific information, e.g., Eastern 
European and Far Eastern languages. 

The National Science Foundation acts as the coordinating and administering 
agency for the translation requirements of a number of Federal agencies in this 
program including the following: Department of Agriculture, Department of the 
Interior, Atomic Energy Commission, Department of Commerce, National Insti- 
tutes of Health and in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 

National Library of Medicine, Smithsonian Institution. 
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In carrying out its functions under the program, the National Science Founda- 
tion assista other agencies in the selection of material to be translated, makes 
basic contracts for translation and other activities with appropriate nonprofit 
scientific organizations within foreign countries, and takes steps to insure that the 
quality of work will be satisfactory. The carrying out of negotiations with scien- 
tific agencies in foreign countries is fully coordinated with the Department of 
State through the Office of the Science Adviser, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and other agencies involved. 

Experience to date would indicate that the use of foreign currencies appears to 
be a useful and economic mechanism for obtaining worthwhile scientific and 
technical information which would otherwise not be available. 

The status of current programs and planning for fiscal year 1960 includes the 
following: 

1. Under a contract initiated in Israel with fiscal year 1959 section 104(k) funds 
approximately 10,000 printed pages of Russian scientific and technical literature 
are currently being translated, and it is anticipated that an additional 14,000 
pages of similar material will be translated into English in that country with 
fiscal year 1960 funds. 

2. A contract for the translation of Polish scientific and technical material into 
English has been negotiated and will be concluded immediately upon amendment 
to the overall section 104 agreement which will permit contracting for scientific 
information purposes under section 104(k). With fiscal year 1959 funds, it is 
planned to obtain the translations of approximately 19,000 printed pages in the 
fields of medicine, biology, mathematics, agriculture, among other fields, in 
Poland. Continuation and expansion of this program is proposed for fiscal year 
1960. 

3. While much of the reporting on scientific research in India is in English, it 
is planned to use the capacities of Indian scientists to abstract and translate 
from other languages. 

4. Similarly, in Indonesia, it is planned to recruit skills for translation of 
various Indonesian publications and other materials from southeastern Asia. 

5. In the remaining countries, in which it is expected that funds may be ayail- 
able, emphasis will be placed upon the iranslation of the worthwhile scientific and 
technical literature generated within these countries and other areas of the world. 


SCHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Appropriation title: Scientific information activities overseas. 

Date: June 29, 1959. 

Agency: National Science Foundation. 

Total actual and estimated obligations - - __ oe een $2, 000, 000 


Estimated supplemental required _- - - -- -- I eae a 
Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 


In budget Revised 
In current fiscal year__.--------- mate ee Aah $600, 000 
inne gees Veer. |... -.<-..—. = : : 1, 200, 000 
After next fiseal year... i2...-<...-. geod iio sb teh cle ete 2! 200, 000 
NN il od k Letts iabalth iets tasasildat stead 2, 000, 000 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


For purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), 
for collecting, translating, abstracting, and disseminating scientific and tech- 
nological information, as authorized by said section, $2 million, to remain available 
until expended. 


Appropriation 1959_ wie oe! | : 0 
Estimate 1960___-_----- eti00 SK JB ri Bie : _ $2, 000, 000 
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Program and financing 


} 1960 original | 1960 revised | 1960 in- 
estimate | estimate | crease (+) or 
| decrease (—) 


| 


| 


Program by activities: Scientific information activities $2, 000,000 | +$2, 000, 000 


Total obligations --- pnieneds ve i | 
| 














2,000,000 | +2, 000, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - 2, 000, 000 | +2, 000, 000 
Object classification 
| 1960 original | 1960 revised | 1960 in- 
| estimate | estimate crease (+) or 
decrease (—) 
02 Travel $15, 000 +-$15, 000 
07 +Other contractual services ate Bas 1, 985, 000 +-1, 985, 000 
Total obligations _- 2, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 


Foundation ----- 2,000,000 | +2, 000, 000 


| 
Obligations are distributed as follows: National is 
) f 


PROVISION OF TRANSLATIONS FOR SCIENTISTS 


Chairman Haypen. You have, I believe, a prepared statement, Dr. 
Waterman. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, I have a brief one. 

Chairman Haypen. You may include that entirely in the record, 
and you might highlight it. 

Dr. WATERMAN. It is fairly well condensed. Probably the best 
thing is to take it straight ahead, if that is agreeable to you. 

Chairman Haypen. Ver y well. 

Dr. Waterman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee ‘to 
discuss the plans of the National Science Foundation to utilize foreign 
currencies accruing under Public Law 480 to provide scientific trans- 
lations for the scientists of this country. 


AUTHORIZATION LEGISLATION 


The Congress amended the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 last year by authorizing in Public Law 85-477 
new uses for the foreign currencies which have accrued to the credit 
of the United States in a number of foreign countries. This amend- 
ment adds to Public Law 480, section 104(k) which authorizes, among 
other activities, the appropriation of dollars to acquire such cur- 
rencies “to collect, collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate sci- 
entific and technological information.” The law requires that specific 
appropriations be sought for this purpose. Therefore, this request 
is separate from and in addition to those which I have previously 
made to the Congress. 

In presenting this request, the National Science Foundation is act- 
ing on behalf of all interested Federal agencies, and is taking into 
consideration the needs of the scientific community generally. The 
Foundation, therefore, at the request of the Bureau of the ‘Budget, 
Is coordinating the requirements of the agencies of the exec utive 
branch for translations and other science information purposes au- 
thorized under this law. 
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OTHER INTERESTED AGENCIES 


Accordingly, in this matter I am speaking, therefore, on behalf of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Smithsonian 
Institution as well as the National Science Foundation. 

The amounts proposed for the National Science Foundation in the 
material before you are to be used to meet the needs for translation 
of scientific material not otherwise provided for by the other executive 
agencies. The Foundation’s interest, therefore, is to assure that the 
foreign currencies made available by this legislation are broadly used 
to insure their optimum usefulness in the Nation’s scientific effort. 


TOTAL REQUEST 


The National Science Foundation is submitting this request for 
$2 million with which to utilize foreign currencies which have accrued 
to the United States from the sale of surplus agricultural products. 
These currencies are available for the purposes of this act in the 
following countries: Poland, Spain, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Israel, and Pakistan. A more detailed breakdown is 
submitted in the justification before you. Availability of these funds 
will enable us to supplement the translation programs conducted 
within the United States. Materials to be translated under this 
program will be selected by competent research scientists on the basis 
of the potential contribution to scientific knowledge in the various 
fields of research. On behalf of the Federal agencies, we expect to 
arrange with appropriate foreign nonprofit scientific institutions for 
translations of scientific monographs, recent back files of basic scien- 
tific journals, patent specifications, and reports of scientific symposia, 
as well as for the initial publication in the English language of scientific 
publications appearing in these countries. 

The Foundation has acquired considerable experience in the ad- 
ministration of our Public Law 480 program in fiscal year 1959 for 
which the Congress appropriated $1,200,000. We believe that the 
present increase is necessary in terms of American scientific needs, and 
practicable in terms of oversea translation potential. 


COOPERATION OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Our experience with the conduct of this program in 1959 has been 
gratifying indeed. First, we have met with interest, cooperation, and 
even enthusiasm on the part of the foreign governments and foreign 
scientific agencies concerned with the problem of communication of 
scientific publications. Generally speaking, these governments are 
glad to have their national contribution to world science more er 
recognized by publication in English. As a case in point, the Polis 
Academy of Science already, by policy, issues a limited number of its 
basic research journals in English in order to communicate to Western 
science. The academy is anxious to increase the volume of its com- 
munication in English and has welcomed this program. The De- 
partment of State and the International Cooperation Administration 
have given us full cooperation and assistance in establishing this 
program. 
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Using the funds made available to us in fiscal year 1959, we now 
have a contract in Israel under which the Israel Foundation trustees 
are actively producing translations. An agreement with the Polish 
Central Institute for Scientific Documentation under which trans- 
lations will be provided us is nearly completed. We have con- 
ducted preliminary negotiations in Yugoslavia, and expect to estab- 
lish a translation contract there this summer. From Israel and 
Poland alone we anticipate receiving 33,000 pages of translated ma- 
terial, or enough to fill 66 volumes of scientific journals of an average 
of 500 pages each. 

It is expected that a maximum of 1,000 copies of these translated 
materials be distributed to Federal agencies and to the research library 
depositories which they designate. Where appropriate, arrangements 
will be made to have additional copies offered for sale. Through this 
distribution mechanism, we expect to achieve maximum circulariza- 
tion of the material among the groups of the scientific community 
most directly interested. 

In conclusion, I should like to state that the proposed arrangements 
for effectively and economically administering this provision of Public 
Law 480 should provide American scientists with important and 
timely information concerning research carried on abroad and will 
thus assist in avoiding unnecessary duplication of research. 

We have already had instances where reports translated into English 
of foreign research have enabled us to stop research which we would 
otherwise have undertaken unnecessarily. 


IMPROVING INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC COMMUNICATION 


Further, I believe that programs developed for improving inter- 
national communication in the sciences constitute an imaginative and 
productive use of these foreign currencies which have accrued overseas 
to the credit of the United States. With this broader base of infor- 
mation, it is inevitable that American scientists will approach their 
research tasks better informed; without this we run the risk of Ameri- 
can scientists being unnecessarily limited in their knowledge of the 
significant advances of their scientific colleagues in other countries. 

Chairman Haypen. It is quite evident from your statement that 
good advantage can be taken from the use of these currencies. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir; we believe so. 

Senator McGrr. Was this testimony given to the House? 

Dr. WarrerMAN. No. This is the first occasion we have had. 

Senator McGrr. Has there been no opportunity accorded by the 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee to give this 
testimony? 

Dr. WarerMAN. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Lutron. No, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. You have previously testified, I believe, both 
before the Senate and the House on foreign currencies. 


AVAILABILITY OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Dr. WATERMAN. It is a continued program, yes, sir. It was 
approved last year, in the amount of $1,200,000. 


Senator McGer. Suppose you initiate certain programs and run 
out of foreign currencies? 


43227—59——26 
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Dr. WatermMAN. We could only do it to the extent that money is 
available, and we were given that figure by the Bureau of the Budget 
in accordance with Mr. Staats’ testimony. 

Senator McGrr. You would have to come back and ask for some 
hard dollars, then? 

Dr. WatreRMAN. If the money ran out. 

Chairman Haypen. As I understand your testimony, you have 
taken this matter up in counrties where we do have ample supplies of 
foreign currencies. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Two things are important, I believe. One is that 
the money is available, and second that the translations are worth- 
while. 

Chairman Haypren. You should not spend even foreign currency 
on something that is not worthwhile, but where the translation ; is 
worthwhile and is available to us, as I understand it, you have in- 
vestigated and looked into those particular countries where foreign 
currency is now available. 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. Yes, sir. Our budget officer might reply to that 
earlier question. 

BUDGETARY CONTROL 


Mr. Scuoen. I think in connection with the question previously 
asked, we have, in 1959, $1,200,000 available that was appropriated 
to the President for the science information program. We are con- 
ducting our current activities within that amount. We are given an 
an allocation of foreign currencies in certain countries, and then we 
negotiate with these countries within the limitations of that specific 
amount; so that we do have budgetary control at all times. 

This program will not be initiated unless we are appropriated this 
money; so that our action to initiate a program in a given country 
does not take place until we have the funds available. 


PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM TO HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Senator McGrr. This may be a very wise program, Mr. Chairman, 
but it seems to me that the conferees of the Senate are placed at a 
very great disadvantage when we meet with the conferrees of the 
House on items that are in disagreement between the two Houses, 
where the testimony has not been presented to the House committee. 

Chairman Haypen. Unfortunately, that happens once in a while. 

Mr. Luron. Mr. Chairman, I think I should explain at the time we 
presented our fiscal year 1960 budget and had our hearings before the 
House, the materials on foreign currencies were not available. That 
is, this material had not been prepared and was not ready for sub- 
mission. And it has only been recently that the work has been com- 
pleted so that this presentation could be made. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Chairman Haypen. We thank you, Doctor. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, Friday, July 17, 1959, the com- 
mittee was recessed until 10 a.m., Monday, July 20, 1959.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 20, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a.m. pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Robertson, Monroney, Bible, 
and Dworshak. 

Also present: Senator Murray. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


MANGANESE CARLOT PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman HaypEen. The committee will be in order. 

We will be pleased to hear from you, Senator Murray. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am grateful 
for this opportunity to make a short statement in support of the re quest 
of Senator Mansfield and myself for an appropriation of $23 million 
with which to continue the carlot manganese program to the extent 
of an additional 10 million units. It is expected that this number 
of units will permit the program to run until the legal expiration date 
of the program, January 1, 1961. 

If this appropriation is not granted the manganese industry will 
follow tungsten, chrome and other se gments of our domestic mining 
industry down the drain. 

The General Services Administration has decreed that the program 
must close August 5 and, unless it is continued, all the domestic mines 
will have to close down, due to the competition of cheap foreign 
manganese. Although manganese operations are widely scattered 
around the country, including the Southern States, Arizona and my 
State of Montana will be the hardest hit, with hundreds of men thrown 
out of work and millions of dollars in capital investment lost. 


EFFECT OF CLOSING OF DOMESTIC MANGANESE MINES 


Montana manganese production centers around Butte and Phillips- 
burg. The unemployment distress in the Butte area is well known 
and the closing of the manganese mines will further accentuate it. 
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LOAN TO DEVELOP MANGANESE MINES IN AFRICA 


I should like to point out that while the western Senators are 
begging for a mere $23 million with which to save our entire domestic 
manganese industry, the World Bank has just loaned $35 million to 
develop manganese in an obscure area in French Equatorial Africa, 
Should we not do as much at home? 

Now, I would like to introduce to the committee Mr. J. Carson 
Adkerson, president of the American Manganese Producers Associa- 
tion, who will not only testify for the entire domestic industry, but 
who will represent the Montana congressional delegation, Senator 
Mansfield, Representatives Metcalf, Anderson, and myself. 

Mr. Adkerson has been testifing before congressional committees 
on the subject of manganese for about 25 vears, and must be recog- 
nized as the most outstanding expert on the subjec t. ; 

Mr. Chairman, mnay I present Mr. Adkerson? 


AMERICAN MANGANESE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF J. CARSON ADKERSON, PRESIDENT, 
WOODSTOCK, VA. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Apkerson. Thank you, Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, my name is J. Carson Adkerson, Wood- 
stock, Va. I appear as president of the American Manganese Pro- 
ducers Association and for myself as an individual operator in man- 
ganese. 

I want to express My apprec iation to the committee for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. This is my first appearance before 
the Appropriations Committee. It has been my pleasure to appear 
before other committees of Congress over a long period of time. 

The American Manganese Pr roducers Association was organized in 
1927 and is composed “of manganese sikdduc ers in the United States. 
Its purpose is to aid and encourage the production, beneficiation and 
use of domestic manganese bearing ores. Manganese is in a category 
allitsown. It is used in the manufacture of steel. We use 14 pounds 
of manganese in a ton, but without that 14 pounds we could have no 
steel. The steel mills would close. 

We consume an average of more than 2 million short tons of man- 
ganese ore a year. We now produce about 15 percent of our needs, 
or about 325,000 short tons a year and we import over 2 million tons 
a year. 

Our consumption at times will run as high as 2,400,000 short tons 
a year and our production is about 15 percent of our needs. 


SOURCE OF IMPORTED ORES 


The ores that are imported come from India, Africa, and Brazil 
and other sources. Most are long sea hauls which, in an emergency, 
can be cut off overnight. 

Mr. Ankeny, the Director of the Bureau of Mines, appeared before 
the House Appropriations Committee for 1958, and testified that— 
manganese is perhaps the most critical of all strategic materials. Steel in quan- 


tity cannot be made without it, and yet the United States normally must import 
over 90 percent of our needs. 
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That is on page 283 of the hearings. 

The consumption of manganese in the early part of 1950 was over 
2 million tons a year as expressed. The capacity of steel production 
in the United States has not been increased to 147 million tons a year 
so that in the course of time, if we get up to full capacity, up to exist- 
ing capacity of production in the United States, we will be using more 
than 2,500,000 short tons of manganese ore a year. 

We have been operating since 1952 on what we call the high grade 
carlot domestic manganese purchase program under the GSA. In 7 
years that program has brought forth 28 million units of manganese, 
which means a total of about 657,000 long tons of manganese or 
enough to last the U.S. consumptive capacity for less than 4 months. 

Senator Murray has recommended in his presentation an increase of 
10 million units or $23 million for the continuation of the program 
until a long-range program may be considered and put into effect. 


NEED FOR MANGANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 


I want to emphasize that that total of 10 million units would serve 
the consumptive needs of the United States only for a little more than 
1 month. That emphasizes the need for manganese in the United 
States. 

The Bureau of Mines reports that we have today an estimated total 
of 1 million tons of reserve of explored but unmined manganese ore 
in the United States. They also report that we have from 100 to 500 
years reserve of low grade ore which is subject to beneficiation. 

The program which has been carried on has been to encourage the 
research, production, and location of additional reserves and for 
processes for the upgrading of ores. Under the overall program of 
manganese in the United States in operation today, some of the new 
processes will raise the grade of ore-products or concentrates to as 
high as 50-percent and 60-percent metallic manganese and the metal 
to as high as 98-percent metallic manganese or the highest grade 
manganese ore-products known in the world. 


’ 
SMALL PRODUCER S PROGRAM 


The only reason why we have not increased production is, that 
under this program we were limited to 10,000 tons per shipper. 
It is purely a small producer’s program. The big fellows are not in it. 
It was to encourage new developments widespread in the United 
States. There are more than 100 mines in operation under this 
program today. Most of them will ship around 1,000 or 1,200 tons 
a year. The large producers are ruled out through the 10,000-ton 
limit, for the reason that if the mines have shipped 10,000 tons, or are 
prepared to ship more than 10,000 tons a year, the ores are not 
eligibile. 

We have asked the agencies, the OCDM to continue this program 
until a longer-range program can be considered and put into effect. 

When Dr. Flemming, Director of ODM, appeared before the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the Senate in 1956, he definitely 
stated they would continue to buy from small producers until June 
30, 1961. The statements are very definite and I would like the 
privilege of inserting into the record the statement and references 
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where they were made before the committee. If I may have that 
privilege, I will ask that this be inserted in the record. 

Chairman Haypren. That will be done. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 

On May 24, 1956, in hearings before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, Director of Office of Defense Mobilization 
(Executive Office of the President), with reference to the extension of the GSA 
manganese purchase program, testified as follows: 

“Dr. FLEMMING. As soon as the information referred to above has been received 
from the General Services Administration it will be authorized to take action to 
extend the termination date for the carload lot program to June 30, 1961, and to 
accept carload lot shipments of carload ore during that time or up until that time” 
(p. 313). 

“Dr. FLEMMING. So, really, what I am saying to you—and I appreciate the 
fact that this represents judgment, but I do not think there is any risk involved 
in it—is that we will, under the present rules of the game, be able to accept what- 
ever is put to us up to June 30, 1961, in terms of the high-grade specification 
carload-lot program”’ (p. 326). 

“Mr. Reece. The important thing that I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may just add an additional word, the operators, in order to proceed with the 
program, will of necessity have to make some few million dollars’ investment, and 
in order to make an investment of that kind they have to have some assurance 
that the program will be continued as the basis for the question I made.”’ 

“Dr. FLeEmMmMinG. There is no question in my mind at all but that under the 
present rules of the game, which includes this 10,000-ton limitation, that we would 
be in a position to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961”’ (p. 327). 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Mr. Apxserson. Following that, an Executive order was issued, 
which carried the program only to January 1, 1961, and allocated 
28 million long-ton units, whichever should come first. 

Now we are faced with the expiration of that allocation of units and 
a closing of the program on or about August 5 of this year. It will 
mean that most of the small mines will close. The mines will be 
abandoned. The machinery will be salvaged and the trained person- 
nel will leave the mining communities. It will cause an irreparable 
loss to the Nation. 

We are hoping that the program can be continued for another 
year, or as long as necessary until a long-range program can be con- 
sidered and put into effect. 


OCDM POLICY 


The answer from the OCDM has been that they had enough ores 
in the stockpile to meet the defense needs. We challenge that 
statement. We challenge the stockpile figures. We think that they 
are mistaken. We are asking other committees of Congress and 
will ask this committee to look behind the scenes to see just what 
they do have. 

As an illustration of the mistaken figures, it has been repeatedly 
expressed from the Office of the Director of the OCDM that this pro- 
gram, the small producers’ program, would bring in 28 million long 
tons of manganese. Instead of 28 million long tons it is 28 million 
long-ton units. Now a unit is 1 percent of a long ton or 22.4 pounds. 
It is a great difference from 28 million long tons. 

That information has been so widespread that even in my own State 
of Virginia the director of the department of conservation and develop- 
ment has written to producers that the Government has or will have 
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under this program 28 million tons of manganese and they even refused 
to come to Washington to testify before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, on the ground that we had 28 million 
jong tons of manganese—which we do not have. 


HOUSE HEARING 


Chairman Haypen. When was the hearing held before the House 
committee? 

Mr. Apkerson. That hearing was held before the House committee 
on June 30 of this vear and Congressman Mills of Arkansas wrote to 
the Director of OCDM under date of July 3 following the hearing, 
calling his attention to the error and calling his attention to the mis- 
information which has come out of OCDM and which is being dis- 
tributed, and asked for an explanation and asked for a correction. 

This is a letter from Mr. Leo A. Hoegh, Director of the OCDM, 
dated July 9, 1959, in which he admits that error in these words: 


I agree with you that it is most unfortunate that these obvious mistakes have 
created misunderstandings in the manganese producing industry. 

Kindly accept this letter as a correction of the previous errors. I trust that 
the record will thus be cleared. 


Chairman Haypen. I think we ought to include in the record what 
Mr. Mills wrote, and the reply. 

Mr. Apkerson. I will be glad to supply that to you. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MORILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1959. 
Hon. WitzeuR D. MILLs, 


House of ‘Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Miuus: Thank you for your letter of July 3 in reference to previous 
correspondence regarding the extention of the domestic manganese ‘‘carlot”’ 
program. 

In your letter you call my attention to a letter written by me to you on Jan- 
uary 28, 1959, and to a letter written by Mr. Russell H. Hughes on July 8, 1958, 
in which the quantity limitation of the domestic manganese ‘‘carlot’”’ program was 
inadvertently referred to as 28 million long tons instead of 28 million long dry ton 
units. I agree with you that it is most unfortunate that these obvious mistakes 
have created misunderstandings in the manganese producing industry. 

Kindly accept this letter as a correction of the previous errors. I trust that 
the record will thus be cleared. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. Horacu. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1959. 
Hon. Leo HeoGu, 
Director, Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Heoau: This is in reference to our correspondence earlier this year 
regarding extension of the domestic high-grade manganese program. 

In a letter that I received from you dated January 28, 1959, you referred to a let- 
ter written to me by Mr. Russell N. Hughes on July 8, 1958, in which he said that 
“the amount in this ‘carlot’ program was increased to 28 million long tons and 
that the time limit was extended to January 1, 1961, whichever should occur 
first.” In another paragraph of your letter, you again referred to “the 28 million 
ton limit”’ 

At the time of the receipt of either letter, Mr. Hughes’ or yours, this reference 
to “28 million long tons” did not disturb me because I interpreted it that you 
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actually were intending to say 28 million long ton units, which, of course, is g 
decidedly different amount than 28 million long tons. 

I have not previously called this discrepancy to your attention because of my 
thought that it was just an error of expression. However, I am now calling it to 
your attention because of the attached correspondence, dated June 23, 1959 
written by Mr. Raymond V. Long, director of the Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development, Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va., in 
which he states that his department did not feel justified in appearing before the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to testify at the public hearings 
pertaining to mining and problems of the mining industry which began on June 
25, last, and were concluded yesterday, July 2, because he could not justify a 
stockpile of greater than ‘28 million tons’’ of Government-owned manganese 
which at the present rate of usage for the past 2 years would serve the steel-making 
industry for at least 10 years. ; 

In light of Mr. Long’s conclusions, evidently this error has not been confined 
to correspondence with me, and, to the contrary, it has been widespread. 

Surely you do not contend that we have, or will have, as a result of the high- 
grade domestic manganese purchase program, 28 million long tons of manganese 
ore in stockpile when Dr. Fleming had authorized and directed the General 
Services Administration to accumulate under the program only 28 million long 
dry ton units, or approximately 657,740 long dry tons of manganese ore. ; 

Since information pertaining to this program on the,basis of ‘‘28 million tons” 
has been widely circularized, I think it is appropriate that the record be corrected 
at this time. 

Thus I shall appreciate your advising me by letter that the use of the term 
‘28 million long tons’? of manganese was erroneous, and that your statement 
should have been ‘‘28 million long dry ton units, or approximately 657,740 long 
dry tons of manganese ore.”’ 

You realize, of course, what damage has already occurred from this misstate- 
ment when people of the standing of Mr. Long have been so completely misled 
on our stockpiling program as to decline to come before a committee of Congress 
to give testimony as to their understanding of what will be necessary and what 
should be provided by the Government in the way of a program for the domestic 
manganese industry. 

When I receive your letter correcting the record, I shall be glad to see that it 
is made available to those who have been misled as to the size of our purchases 
for stockpile under the domestic high-grade manganese purchase program. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiievur D. Mitts. 
BASIS OF STATISTICS 


Mr. ApKrerson. That shows the mistaken information that has not 
only been given to Congress on the legislation but it has been given to 
the States and to the public at large. There is a great difference 
between 28 million long-ton units and 28 million long tons. 

Now there is one thing I would like to call the committee’s attention 
to, and that is that sometimes in my testimony I refer to long tons 
and sometimes to short tons. The Bureau of Mines, in its publica- 
tions, generally refers to manganese in short tons and all of the figures 
are based on short tons. 

The “U.S. Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook’ chapter on 
manganese has the production in here by States. I will not ask that 
this whole chapter be included in the record, but I do ask that the 
bulletin be submitted to the committee for the files, so that they 
may refer to it. 

Chairman Haypren. What would be the difference in quantity in a 
long ton and a short ton? 

Mr. Apxerson. A long ton is 2,240 pounds; a short ton is 2,000 
pounds. 
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Chairman HaypEen. What I am trying to get at is the quantity of 
manganese in either calculation? 

Mr. ApKEerson. Well, a long ton is 2,240 pounds and a short ton is 
2,000 pounds and a unit is 22.4 pounds or 1 percent of a long ton. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, the dispute is whether it is units or not, 
or whether it is long tons or not, or short tons or not; is that it? 

Mr. ApKEerson. No. The dispute is not long tons. The dispute is 
whether it is a unit, 22.4 pounds, or long ton, 2,240 pounds. 

Also, I have here—which I would like to put in the record, the total 
number of units that had been purchased by GSA under the small 
producers program up to June 30, 1959, and they have stated here 
definitely 26-odd million units and the total tonnage is 611,316 long 
tons. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


General Services Administration, Defense Materials Service, report of manganese 
purchases under Public Law 206, domestic small producers (carlot program), 
June 19, 1959 






































Purchases (long ton unit—contained) | 
thialiedilbec bicaal et as ________| Purchases in 
| long dry tons, 

Cumulative | Estimated | total 2 
Limitations to date quantity in | Total 
| | pipeline ! 
entails . —| iene 

ND. istbittrmnticnpnnge wn mpieniown | 1, 881, 052 1, 798, 155 68, 446 1, 866, 601 | 46, 414 
ald, Coon eats kite ieee Wie 4, 820, 000 4, 656, 208 | 27, 280 | 4, 683, 488 | 109, 702 
iii dis cetensnneth vais tniochinee dio 3, 701, 078 3, 657, 659 37, 000 | 3, 694, 659 | 86, 358 
OE | 11,708, 000 10, 601, 799 | 369,750 | 10,971, 549 | 253, 396 
Ed vcdncatwbsnwhaadtinedocs 7, 200 0 2, 975 2,975 | 70 
PRL OENOO occa cnctedensgucs 5, 027, 000 4, 824, 878 20, 929 | 4, 845, 807 | 115, 376 
ND ree schtick eck 27, 144, 330 25, 538, 699 526,380 | 26,065,079 611, 316 
a ag Sh Ga0:1.. +t. LcPe seas os areata . 
Total limitation.__-.----_- | PRAIRIE Lc eneh ie lt ecicrs Saiccseweties ieee’. 

| | 











1 Represents deliveries pending final acceptance. 
3 Includes actual purchases and quantity in ‘‘pipeline.”’ 


GSA DECISION 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I am a little confused.. Do 
I understand that you challenge the decision of the General Services 
Administration that by August all authority to purchase manganese 
will have expired? 

Mr. Apxerson. That is correct—by that date or about that date. 

Senator Rosertson. It is not proposed to change the law. You 
say we still have authority to continue an appropriation of $20 million 
approximately? 

Mr. Apkerson. That is my understanding. 

Senator Rosrertson. And that Mr. Floete is wrong in saying that 
he will not have the authority by law to continue this because by 
August he will have bought all that the Congress authorized? 

Mr. Apkerson. That is correct. Of course, the directive authority 
comes from OCDM, and Mr. Floete carries out that directive authority. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Floete testified last week and, unfortu- 
nately, I was not here. 
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Chairman Haypen. I have that testimony here. 

Senator Rosertson. All right. Then this issue has not really 
been brought up to a focus before? ; 

Mr. Apkerson. No. This will expire when 28 million long ton 
units are delivered. Now, 28 million units will be delivered, it looks 
like, some time in August of this year and we are faced with a shutdown 
and the end of the program, and what we are asking is to correct this 
situation. 

EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE 


Senator Ropertson. What I was trying to get to was this: Will 
his authority to purchase expire in August or not? 

Mr. ApKERSON. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. It will expire in August? 

Mr. Apkrerson. Yes. 

Senator Rospertson. Then what could the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which is not permitted to write legislation, do about that? 

Mr. Apkerson. The first thing is this: Dr. Flemming, who was at 
the time the Director of the ODM, testified to producers that he would 
continue to buy all that is offered up until June 30, 1961. That they 
are not doing. He led producers to make investments, expand on 
developments, expand on production, and instead of its running until 
June 30, 1961, it is closing out in August 1959. That is what we are 
up against. 

Senator Rosertson. The issue is not, of course, what Dr. Flem- 
ming said, but the law under which continued purchase can be made. 

Mr. Apkerson. That is right—unless Congress saw fit to do 
something. 

Senator Rospertson. What I am trying to get at is this: Is there 
a dispute between you and the General Services Administration as 
to what the law is, or are you asking us in this bill to change the law? 

Mr. Apkrerson. No. I am asking that Congress or the adminis- 
tration carry out, in good faith, the ; promises made to the producers 
in 1956 by the Director of ODM. 

Senator Rospertson. Well that, as I say, is something we would 
maybe feel that we would want to carry out, any promises that we 
make. The question is: Do we have the legal authority to carry out 
the promise? Did he exceed his authority when he made the promise, 
or not? That is the issue with us. 

Mr. Apkerson. He had the authority to do it. He was the sole 
one to issue the order. 

Senator Roperrson. All right. That is all. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypren. Any other questions? 

Senator Monroney. I still do not get whether, if we are going to 
pass the limit of the law, that authorizes the ac quisition of this, in 
August, and if it is it will have to come through Senator Murray’s 
committee to reauthorize additional purchases, because we cannot go 
over the limit which the previous law designates. 

Senator Rosertson. That is what I am trying to tell him. I 
understand that Mr. Floete will tell him that in his opinion we will 
have reached the limit of the authority to purchase, in August some- 
time, and if he goes ahead with additional purchases there must not 
only be the funds, but the authorizations to appropriate it. 

Chairman Haypen. Is there any further statement you would like 
to make? 
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PURCHASE OF MANGANESE FROM INDIA 


Mr. ADKERSON. Yes. I want to call the attention of the committee 
to the ‘tna that although they said they have enough manganese, 
they are also announcing the proposed purchase of manganese from 
India by barter trade. ‘if they do not need manganese why should 
they be buying more from India? We do not think they have enough 
manganese for economic sec urity. We do not think they have enough 
manganese for military security. We challenge that statement and 
would like this committee to look behind the scenes and see for itself. 

This manganese program is not under a special law. It is under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. What they are operating under 
in the GSA is an Executive order which authorizes them to buy 28 
million units of manganese up to January 1, 1961. It is an Executive 
order and not a law. They have the authority to do it in case they 
choose to do it. It is not a law that is passed by Congress specific rally 
on this, but it is a law—the broad law is the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 under which they are operating, and they are operating under 
an Executive order issued by Dr. Flemming after he made the state- 
ment he would continue to accept all that is offered to him by the 
small producers up until June 30, 1961. 

Chairman Haypen. What you want is that that commitment be 
carried out? 

Mr. ApKErRSON. We want that commitment carried out not only 
by Executive order by the same agency which made it, but if neces- 
sary, by the President. We hope they have the authority. 

Chairman Haypen. We will try to ascertain that fact. 

Senator Monroney. Could I clear up one thing in my mind? 

How many tons of manganese did you say we were reported to have 
in our stockpile? 

Mr. Apxerson. I don’t know. This information is classified. 


TOTAL DOMESTIC MANGANESE PURCHASED 


Senator Monronry. What did we buy from our domestic group? 

Mr. ApkKerson. The total amount received under this program— 
or which will be received when it is completed in August—is 28 million 
long-ton units or 657,000 long tons of ore or, let me emphasize, enough 
to last the consumptive needs of the United States in an emergency 
for from 3 to 4 months. 

Chairman Haypen. By an “‘emergency’’ you mean if we were en- 
gaged in a war or a submarine activity or otherwise which would 
cut off the foreign supply of this, then we would only have enough of 
of our production domesticwise to run this very short period of time? 

Mr. ApKmrRson. Yes, and it does not even have to be a war, because 
we have already reached that capacity, and that is the consumptive 
capacity, let’s say, in 1957. In other words, it is enough to last the 
consumptive capacity under ordinary circumstances—I mean if the 
steel industry is operating at full capacity it is enough to last the 
United States for only 3 to 4 months. That is the total tonnage that 
has been accumulated in 7 years of operation, from 1952 to 1959, 
under this small producers’ program—the total tonnage. 
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BARTER ARRANGEMENT WITH INDIA 


Chairman Haypen. I do not know what the barter arrangement 
was with India, but, for example, supposing we sell surplus wheat to 
India and said, “In exchange we will take manganese ore,” have you 
any record to show how much ore was shipped from India and w hether 
shipments have been made to other countries in the world? 

Mr. Apxerson. No, I do not. I do not think that has been con- 
cluded yet because there was a release from the papers, which we con- 
firmed with the Department of Agriculture, that they were working 
on it, and if I may I would like to submit references to that for the 
record. 

Chairman Haypren. That may be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The following appeared in the May 30, 1959 issue of American Metal Market: 

“The Barter Division of the Commodity Credit Corporation disclosed today 
that it has tentatively contracted to exchange surplus farm commodities for Indian 
manganese. However, some details of the agreement between the United States 
and the Indian Government have not been completed. 

““A CCC spokesman said that details of the transaction may be announced 
probably sometime next week.”’ 


MANGANESE ORE 


Mr. Apkerson. It is something that is being worked on now, and 
the question we ask is that if they do not need the manganese why 
are they making that exchange with India? 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have any further statement you wish 
to make? 

Mr. Apxerson. That is all. 

Senator Monroney. There is one more thing I want to clear up 
here. 

He talked about the fact that only 1 percent of a long ton is a unit. 
What happens to the rest of the weight of the manganese? Is that 
slag or is it unusable or what? 

Mr. Apkerson. It is the gangue that goes with the ore. Now 
the average ore would run, let us say, 48 percent manganese. The 
average they are getting under this program would run 42.57 percent 
manganese. That is metallic manganese contained in this ore. It 
is the same thing as the meat of the coconut and the shell. You 
buy the meat but you get the coconut and the shell in weight along 
with it. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, that extra would be what we 
call or consider slag or something like that? 

Mr. Apxkerson. It is the gangue that goes with the ore, Senator. 

Chairman Haypren. Now what is the condition of the manganese 
ore as compared with imported ore? Does it have to be refined in 
this country? 

Mr. ApxKerson. It is all the same type ore, yes; in other words, 
it is the same thing we bring from foreign countries. 

Chairman Haypen. And the steel companies take it, refine it, and 
put it into the refined product, mix it with steel? 
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Mr. Apkerson. They manufacture it into ferromanganese and the 
ore which we buy here would run from 40- to say 58-percent metallic 
manganese. 

Chairman HaypEen. What about the imported ore? 

Mr. ApKEerson. The imported is the same thing. In other words, 
they use the imported ore for the manufacture “of ferromanganese 
which is just the same thing as we use the ore for under this program, 
for the manufacture of ferromanganese. 

Chairman Haypen. Except that they get it cheaper? 

Mr. ApKERSON. Yes; except they get it cheaper. It is a strategic 
product we produce for the industry. It goes into the steel industry 
for the manufacture of ferromanganese, ‘which is distributed to a 
large number of steel companies rather than confined to a few. 

‘hairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 

We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. ApKerson. I thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Now, I understand there are some other wit- 
nesses with your group that want to testisfy. 


CoLorApo MINING ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. PALMER, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Parmer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Robert S. Palmer. I am manager of the National Western 
Mining Conference held each year in Denver, which brings together 
not only congressional leaders interested in the future development 
of the mineral resources of the country, but also the top technical and 
mining talent of the Nation. 

Senator Rospertson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact we are 
going to have probably more witnesses than we can hear between now 
and noon, including Members of Congress of Virginia, I ask that you 
give unanimous consent that this witness may put his statement in 
the record and then briefly summarize it and pick out the essential 
things that we are interested in. 

Chairman Hayden. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MANGANESE CaRLOAD Lot PRoGRAM 


My name is Robert 8. Palmer. I manage the National Western Mining Con- 
ference held each year in Denver, which brings together not only congressional 
leaders interested in the future development of the mineral resources of the country 
but also the top technical and mining talent of the Nation. 

I represent here the emergency committee of small manganese producers, who 
are threatened with destruction on August 5 unless the domestic manganese 


¢arload lot program is continued either by Executive order of the President or by 
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action of the Congress in appropriating additional funds to carry out this program 
for at least 1 more year, if funds are not now available to the proper executive 
departments. 

he House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs has just completed 
extensive hearings on the deplorable plight of the domestic mining industry and 
has reported to the Congress its recommendation, namely, that a mineral program 
to insure a continuation of the domestic industry be launched at the earliest 
possible date by the executive departments, acting under the President of the 
United States. Strong recommendations are included in the report of the eom- 
mittee to the Congress, particularly with reference to manganese production with- 
in the United States and the continuation of the manganese carload lot program. 

Manganese is indispensable for an industrial country because of its part in the 
making of iron and steel. There is no substitute. Only a few of the known 
ore deposits are located near centers of industrialization. Russia, India, the 
Gold Coast, and Brazil are the largest ore producers. The Eastern Hemisphere 
contains by far the greater portion of the known world manganese reserves. The 
largest users are the United States, Russia, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and other European countries, and Canada. The transportation of large 
tonnages over long distances present many difficulties, particularly during periods 
of emergency. Producing countries are also becoming increasingly nationalistic 
and more concerned about exploitation of natural resources. It is quite con- 
ceivable that these sources of manganese might be shut off in the event of an 
emergency. 

The United States has offset this disadvantage, to a modest degree, by providing 
a stockpile of manganese which could be used during an emergency for a limited 
period of years. However, the stockpile figures released to the public apparently 
are based on an assumption that imports from ouiside sources will continue to 
flow to the United States in the event of an emergency. The Colorado School of 
Mines, in the May issue of its Mineral Industries Bulletin, calls attention to the 
fact that the burden of maintaining adequate supplies will become more onerous 
as the steel industry continues to grow. For obvious reasons, therefore, develop- 
ment of sources of supply in new areas probably will become increasingly im- 
portant. 

It should be remembered, however, in emphasizing the importance of manganese 
to the national defense of the United States, that.its use in steel is only one of its 
important uses. Manganese has been found to be one of the vital trace elements 
for animal and vegetable life. In the June issue of the publication Metal and 
Mineral Markets published by E. & M.J., attention is called to the fact that the 
Ethyl Corp. has announced a process for using manganese in an antiknock 
compound, which could use several million pounds of the additive each year. The 
point is, we are here talking about a metal which is highly strategic and most 
important to the welfare of the Nation. It is not something which will disinte- 
grate or deteriorate with age; it is a vital product used in peace as well as war. 

There has been disagreement between authorities as to the extent of the deposits 
within the United States. Here, I wish to emphasize the importance of en- 
couraging particularly the smaller segment of the mining, industry in its untiring 
efforts to prospect for, explore and develop new deposits within our borders. The 
manganese carlot program has added much to the search for domestic sources. 

There may be those who feel that this is an easy task, but I wish to assure the 
members of this committee that it is a most difficult one. In the Blythe area of 
California, where small operators have been active under this program, you will 
find roads extending 30, 40, and even 50 miles out through the desert country, 
built not by the counties but by the miners themselves and maintained by them. 
At the end of the road you will find a camp. Here experienced miners live with 
their families. Supplies not only for the operation of the mine but for the main- 
tenance of the camp are brought in over these roads. Entire communities may de- 
pend in no small measure upon the continued operation of these mines. 

It is impressive to see how many different types of equipment and varieties of 
supplies are transported into these mining camps. They supply a market for 
many manufacturers and supply houses. They use for the most part American 
trucks and cars, American compressors, steel, tools, and the hundred and one items 
which go into a mining operation. They use the products of our farms and our 
ranches and sustain many other business enterprises. 

The destruction of these mining communities would upset not only the economy 
of the immediate areas but also affect the economy of the Nation. It is obvious 
why manufacturers and distributors from numerous sections of the country have 
sent wires and letters to their Senators and Representatives in Congress, asking 
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that the manganese carload lot program be continued for at least another year, 
or until such time as the executive departments put into operation a long-range 
minerals program. 

From the mining camps you will see trails leading into the mine workings and 
the milling operations. There you will find healthy, good American workmen at 
work under American standards and receiving American wage scales. They read 
in the press that the World Bank, largely financed by American taxpayers, made 
a loan on June 30, 1959, of $35 million for the development of extensive high-grade 
manganese deposits in the Gabon Republic in French Equatorial Africa. The loan 
will help finance equipment and services for mining operations, a 45-mile cable- 
way, and a 180-mile railway connection to transport the ore to Atlantic Ocean 
ports, and it will be transported to the United States in subsidized ships, pro- 
tected by the U.S. Navy—a costly operation in comparison with the proposed 
continuation of the domestic carload lot program. These miners have confidence 
that this committee will not let them down and force them on the unemployment 
rolls, destroy their homes and their places of employment. 

Experienced miners are important to the future welfare of our country. It 
takes years of training to develop metal miners. These men are highly skilled 
workers and their loss would be the Nation’s loss. Need I remind this committee 
that practically all other segments of the mining industry have been destroyed; 
that there are fewer experienced metal miners in the United States today than 
there have:-been for. two decades; that in the event of an emergency, experienced 
metal miners would be needed to carry on and to help supply the-sinews of -war 
for Uncle Sam. The experience of the last war taught us that. 

The Canadian Government conducted studies as to the length of time it takes 
to bring a mine into production. In an official report, it is stated that the time 
required averages 10 years. This explains why the manganese carload-lot pro- 
gram did not take on important proportions until recently. It takes time; it 
takes effort and money; it takes patience and know-how to develop mining opera- 
tions. The risks involved as well as the obstacles to be overcome are terrific. 
Many of those investing money, time, and effort have fallen by the wayside, for 
Nature plays peculiar tricks. What may appear from a geological study or a 
drilling appraisal to be a substantial ore body may turn out to be more or less of 
amyth. However, the surprising thing is that under the stimulus of this program 
so many new deposits of manganese have been discovered in the United States. 
Some authorities even in the U.S. Bureau of Mines have been surprised, and much 
of the skepticism has been eliminated as to our potential. 

Is it wise or in the interest of economy to discontinue this program at this time? 
We contend that it is not, and that it is in the national interest to continue the 
program until a sound domestic minerals policy has been adopted and made 
effective. 

Some assume that these mines are inefficient, that they are poorly managed, 
that the workers are not the best. I have been in these mines; I have seen the 
extent of the discoveries made. I want to assure this committee that these mines 
are-not inefficient but highly efficient mining operations—frankly, as highly 
efficient as.any mining operations I have ever seen within’ the United States. 
The people who, for the most part, are managing these mines are highly efficient 
small businessmen. They are determined to make a success of their present 
activities. They need understanding on the part of their Government; they need 
the continuation of the program until at least they have recouped their capital 
investments. 

The program was designed for small producers and was limited to 10,000 tons 
per yeareach. The program has been extended for short periods of 2 or 3 years 
each, and it was natural for small businessmen in the mining business to assume 
that when on May 24, 1956, in hearings before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, meant what he said when he assured them that ‘‘there is no question 
in my mind at all but that under the present rules of the game, which includes this 
10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a position to accept whatever is put up 
tous through June 1961.” 

We agree with Congressman Harry R. Sheppard in that it was not important 
what Doctor Flemming had in mind, but rather that he made a promise and that 
the Government should see that the promise is kept; otherwise we lose faith and 
confidence in our Government. The record shows that we would adopt extreme 
measures, if necessary, to sustain foreign production of this metal. Why dis- 
criminate against the American miner? Various international agencies, largely 
financed by our Government, have made grants and loans of far greater amounts 
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than are required to continue this program to encourage foreign production. My 
testimony before the House committee investigating this matter includes details 
of these gifts and loans and private investments totaling $298 billion. 

Congressman Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, has on several occasions pointed out that for economic as well as security 
reasons, it is essential that the development and production of domestic manganese 
be continued and expanded to the extent that a healthy nucleus of a manganese 
industry be maintained in the United States. 

It is our opinion that a continuation of this program is also in the interest of 
the consumer. Let us look at the record. When we have depended for supplies 
in toto from outside sources, we have been gouged in every instance. We cannot 
afford the luxury of total dependence on outside sources for our manganese, or the 
destruction which will result from a failure to continue this program until June 30, 
1961, as promised. The comparison of values strongly favors our position. 

We thank the members of this committee for the unusual courtesy extended to 
us of appearing before your committee. We thank each one of you for your 
interest and consideration of our immediate problem, 


LEGAL AUTHORITY TO CONTINUE PROGRAM - 


Mr. Patmer. Thank you, Senator Robertson. 

May I direct your attention, Mr. Chairman, to a letter which was 
sent from your office to the manganese producers in the West in 
which it was clearly stated that the executive departments have the 
legal authority to continue this program without additional legislative 
action on the part of the Congress? 

I hardly think, knowing the chairman of this committee for the 
many years that I have, that an executive department would mis- 
inform the chairman, nor do I have any reason to believe that any 
communications with those in the field who are striving to continue 
in business and protect their investments, and who are well known 
to the chairman of this committee, that there would be any attempt 
to mislead these people. 

Chairman HaypEen. You may place that letter in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 8, 1959. 
Hon. Harry 8. Ruppe ius, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. Ruppe ius: I have your telegram of July 6, signed also by Al Stovall, 
urging that the Government continue its manganese purchasing program through 
June 1961. The major problem at this time is persuading the President to amend 
his Executive order which established a limit of 28 million units to be purchased. 

There is authority to continue these purchases through June 30 of 1961, insofar 
as law is concerned; and, if an amendment to the Executive order, which I have 
proposed to the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, can be secured, 
I am certain that required funds can be made available. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart HAYDEN. 
QUESTION OF LAW 


Chairman Hayrpen. I will state, frankly, that I had talks with 
Mr. Flemming about the matter and my understanding is that the 
question was as to the law and it was a question of what this adminis- 
tration would decide to do under the law. 

Mr. Paumer. That is our understanding and there is some dispute 
as to whether funds are available in the Department to continue this. 
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I personally have discussed the matter with representatives of the 
Department in the presence of some of the producers and I have been 
told by some that there is a possibility that funds are available and by 
others that they were cut severely in their appropriations by the 
House and that if these appropriations are restored and if ample 
provision is made for this program that they would be very happy to 
continue the program for another year to allow these people to recoup 
their investments. 
HOUSE HEARINGS 


Now here I would like to call your attention further to the fact 
that the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs has just 
completed extensive hearings relating to the mining industry. Wit- 
nesses have appeared from a great many of the manganese producing 
sections of the country. In that testimony—and I have with me 
this morning not sufficient copies to distribute to all members of the 
committee, but I would like to distribute at least this one to show the 
type of investments that have been made in the mining camps in the 
West. This happens to be in California, just across the border from 
Arizona. 

They receive most of their supplies from Arizona and the Pacific 
coast cities, but the exhibit does show a substantial operation which 
has been brought about entirely as a result of this manganese carlot 
program. 

TIME REQUIRED TO PUT MINE INTO OPERATION 


Here, I would also like to call your attention to the fact that mines 
are not brought into operation overnight. I am sure the members of 
this committee, and I also see Senator Bible here from Nevada, are 
thoroughly familiar with the situation; but I do want to direct your 
attention to the fact that the Canadian Government has conducted 
extensive studies as to the length of time it takes to put a mine into 
operation and set the average time as 10 years. 

Therefore, I think these fellows have done exceptionally well to 
bring into production these manganese deposits in the short time that 
has been allowed to them. 


NEW PROCESS FOR USE OF MANGANESE 


May I also direct your attention to the fact that manganese is not 
only essential in the steel industry of the United States, but in the 
June issue of the publication Metal and Mineral Markets published 
by E. & M.J., attention is called to the fact that the Ethyl Corp. has 
announced a process for using manganese in an antiknock compound, 
which could use several million pounds of the additive each year. 

The point is, we are here talking about a metal which is highly 
strategic and most important to the welfare of the Nation. It is not 
something which will disintegrate or deteriorate with age; it is a vital 
product used in peace as well as war. I know that Senator Hayden 
and other Senators on the committee are familiar with the fact that 
there has been a dispute going on between the authorities as to the 
extent of manganese deposits within our boundaries. 

These fellows, these little miners, are the ones who bring into oper- 
ation these deposits. 


43227— 59——_27 
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PLEA FOR SMALL OPERATORS 


If you are a director of a large corporation you have to cautiously 
justify to your board and to your stockbolders the expenditure of 
funds necessary to bring into operation new deposits. All these little 
fellows have are their life savings and their desire to succeed, and 
these are the men who are bringing into being the manganese de posits 
of the United States. We plead a re, Mr.C hairman, for their continu- 
ation for at least another vear, or until such time as they can recoup 
the amounts of their investme sd 

I have personally visited many properties and I wish to assure the 
members of this committee that these are not inefficient operations: 
these are operations conducted by very able operators in the mining 
business. The workers are good, solid American citizens. The "Vy eet 
good wages. They are not the type of people who work for 20 cents 
a day as some do in South African countries or even in Brazil. These 
men deserve encouragement. 1 wish to emphasize this, in closing, 
because I realize their time is short. These operations represe nt the 
last stage of the mining industry in the United States. Practically 
all of our other metal mines, as you well know, have been closed down 
by cheap imports and by the policy—or rather, by various policies 
adopted by our Government. 

We are f fighting here to continue efficient domestic mining. We are 
fighting here to continue employment of men who are experienced in 
the mining business, in the mining industry, because we know, from 
our experiences during the last war, what happens when an emergency 
arrives. Frantic efforts are made to enlist metal miners. These men 
should be available in the event of trouble. 

I do thank you very much for the privilege of appearing here before 
you. 

Chairman Haypgen. Thank you for your statement. 


TEN THOUSAND-TON LIMITATION 


Senator Monroney. Could you expand on the 10,000-ton limita- 
tion that you mention on page 7 of your statement? 

Mr. Patmer. Well, each operator was limited to this amount under 
this program. 

Senator Monronzy. Small business, in other words. The big ones 
could produce only 10,000 tons under this program, the small one 
can, but it is to encourage the small one to go out and develop new 
sources of supply? 

Mr. Patmer. Yes, it is fundamentally sound, Senator. It is a fine 
program. It is similar, may-l add, to the uranium program adopted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in paving a $3.50 per pound bonus 
for the first 10,000 pounds of U,O; produced. It is a very sound 
approach to the small miners proble m. 

Senator Monroney. How much would that be in dollars? 

Mr. Patmer. I would like to call on Mr. Adkerson to answer that 
because I am sure he has a greater familiarity with that than I have. 
Senator Monronry. How many dollars would that run per ton? 

Mr. Apkrerson. It would run about $90 to $100 a ton —10,000 ton 
production would amount. to about $1 million a year. 

Senator Monroney. That is all. Thank you. 
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BLYTHE MANGANESE Co. oF CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF GEORGES F. KREMM, PRESIDENT 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Next we will hear from Mr. Kremm, represent- 
ing the Blythe Manganese Co. of California. 

Mr. Kremm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, 1 am Georges Kremm, president of the Blythe Manganese Co. 
of Riverside County, Calif., and also the New Mexico-Arizona Pro- 
cessing Co. in Mexico. I had a prepared statement. The airlines 
lost it for me and I had to improvise this statement this morning. 

Chairman Hayprn. Well, we will put the entire statement in the 
record so that you can summarize it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The significance of the manganese problem is far greater than what meets the 
eve. It cannot be solved by application of any statistical formula, any more than 
military defense requirements can be determined by pressing a button on a Univac 

Economic life as well as human life is a continuum and the basic circumstances 
change even while we are stating them or loading the electronic computer. We 
prepare our capabilities and our hardware for a pushbutton retaliatory war directed 
from Omaha underground—and we are surprised to learn that we must defend 
ourselves, our social order and our political state from strangulation of slow mili- 
tary attrition or economic suffocation. 

We lend our money and technical support to the development of raw material— 
manganese (these comments are limited to manganese although they may apply 
to other fields) in areas that are remote geographically and uncer governments 
that may be reoriented literally overnight. In fact our development of their 
essential natural resources makes the foreign real estate inore attractive to an 
aggressor. The unstable political character of remote suppliers is emphasized by 
recent events in Latin America, the Far East, and countries served by the Suez 
Canal. 

Incidentally, the rates for labor in manganese mining areas in Mexico average 
$11.14 per week or about 20 cents per hour. In Brazil monthly wages average 
from $8.42 to $30.20 depending on local conditions or 4 to 15 cents per hour. 
In India since 1953 the hourly rate for male labor in Madres and Bihar has been 
7 to 13 cents per hour. Wage rates for Gabon in French Equatorial Africa are 
not available but are reported to vary with the supply of breadfruit. Undoubtedly 
these levels will not remain as these people are not our chattels and perhaps not 
our long-time friends. With the risk capital supplied by the U.S. Treasury or 
World Bank, this indeed adds up to a tough competitive situation, 

I hope you will consider with me that defense needs go beyond the pure estimate 
of the military for the amount of manganese required to feed our blast furnaces 
and open hearths for several years. National defense can be of infinitely greater 
scope. 

Our heavy industry—based largely upon our steelmaking capacity is more 
than a buttress of our national defense—military and economic—it is the keystone 
of the arch. At 90 percent of capacity our steel industry alone requires approxi- 
mately 100 million long-ton units of manganese—the GSA carlot program repre- 
sents about 7 percent of this amount and other domestic production enough to 
bring the U.S. total production units to roughly 15 percent of consumptive re- 
quirements. This classifies manganese as truly a deficiency raw material com- 
ponent of our No. 1 heavy industry, the order of magnitude being above 2 million 
tons of ore and ferromanganese annually, most of it involving an ocean haul. No 
practical substitute is known. 

Now if the chips are really down, this leaves 85 million units a year to come 
from our stockpiles, Mexico and Cuba, with emergency consumption rising 
sharply. Moreover, should we now abandon the domestic manganese industry, 
the domestic plants will have been scrapped and certainly production from them 
without long leadtime cannot be factored into any potential supply total. Only 
readily usable resources are of consequence in military emergency, and I see but 
a fraction of the requirement. A reexamination of formulas and needs could 


be useful. 
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The question raised is, ‘What are the best probabilities for promoting solid 
national defense correlated with the general welfare of the mining community 
and longtime self-sufficiency for heavy industry?” All are national defense. ~ 

There is enough known manganese mineral in this country to meet our fore- 
seeable needs for the next 100 years without new discovery. Exploration and 
technological research to meet these needs cannot be taken for granted. The 
entire environment must be favorable. 

Investigations, research, and development of our manganiferous material ap- 

ears to be the road to national self-sufficiency. Vigorous support of Bureau of 
Mines and industry research appears to give the greatest promise. There jg 
room for improved mining methods, but the significant field is in beneficiation 
processing, and utilization of our low-grade ores. 

There are at least five major probabilities; namely, 

1. The rhodonites and other silicates—of which there are large tonnage depos. 
its in Maine, Colorado, and other States. The Bureau may be close to a solution 
in this important field. 

2. The manganiferous ores of the Cuyuna Range in Minnesota. 

3. The large low-grade deposits in South Dakota known as the Chamberlin 
deposits where improvement in mechanical handling alone might pay off. 

4. The Udy-Koppers process now in pilot plant stage. 

5. A recovery process from basic open hearth slags. 

An early breakthrough is unpredictable but it may be impending now, and the 
maintenance of a nucleus of interest such as the carlot program cannot be over- 
emphasized. It involves our entire heavy industry. 

In 1957 the Bureau of Mines reported 117 producers and 71 in 1958. These 
are, with few exceptions, definitely small businesses. I offer my comments to this 
committee as the president of two small corporations. My self-interest and 
concern for the future of our fieldmen and our properties may preclude my full 
objectivity. I was here in 1956, at which time I attended the hearings on the 
manganese program or had reports on most of them. The declaration of Dr. 
Flemming, then Director of ODM, I did not hear, but it was reported verbatim, 
I considered his post an extension of the top executive authority. I returned to 
my office and subsequently committed my companies to what for us are sub- 
stantial financial outlays. In one case the construction from scratch of a benefi- 
ciating mill to handle our own and custom ores. We believed we could amortize 
these plants by June 30, 1961, within the 10,000-ton-per-year limitation and make 
a reasonable profit. We have operated continuously, but complete amortization 
is far from possible even though no earnings have been withdrawn and no salaries 
have been paid to executives. This is only an indication of our own hardship. 
Most other operators show records that are quite similar. I think they, too, 
placed reliance in what they considered were the covenants of the executive 
branch of the Government. For many months our apprehensions have been 
building up, but in my case I have with faint heart reassured my associates and 
employees. If the position is unavoidable I make no protestation and accept 
my loss; however, I feel certain that the circumstances are not all known to the 
interested congressional committees, nor to the executive agencies. 

These small manganese producers are not businessmen who have enriched 
themselves at Government expense. They, for the most part, were motivated 
by prospective profits, but some were also moved by a desire to perform a useful 
emergency public service. The areas in which small manganese producers work 
are for the most part mineralized areas that are already depressed by the low or 
nonactivity in other minerals. Most of our men for instance have a stake in 
this community and are not floaters, but they and their unemployed mine and 
mill neighbors are badly discouraged with the prospects in what they consider 
to be one of America’s most basic fields of endeavor. This is particularly 
poignant when they read the report of the Office of Business Economics on GNP 
and personal income at the annual rate of $371 billion. 

Some of these men believe as I do that if our Government funds are to be 
advanced—one way or another to Brazil, India, and Gabon, we should contem- 
poraneously keep alive an aggressive effort to maintain an important mining 
segment of our heavy industry. 

Appropriation of supplemental funds to purchase approximately 650,000 units 
of manganese per month for 22 months would carry the program to June 30, 
1961, the date we relied upon for our plant amortization. The total is less than 
45 days consumptive requirements of our steel industry alone at the rate existing 
before the present strike. 
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The inclusion of the appropriation set forth above in H.R. 7978 by Congress 
and its recommendation to the executive agency would, in view of the magnitude 
of the problem, be a modest outlay with excellent prospect of long-time solution. 
It could avert another disaster in domestic manganese mining and greatly hearten 
the entire discouraged mining industry. It should carry the problem to the end 
of the need or until a sound “‘down the road” national policy can be determined. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kremm. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to put that 
statement in the record and I would certainly appreciate it, sir. 

Now the principal thing I would like to say here which has not been 
said before is: What induces a small operator to start an operation 
such as we have in the manganese business? 

In 1957, the Bureau of Mines reported 117 producers and 71 in 1958. 
These are, with few exceptions, definitely small businesses. 

Now I offer my comments to this committee as the president of 
two small corporations. Being that my interest is concerned in the 
future of our field and in the protection of our properties it 
may preclude my full objectivity. 

I was here in 1956, at which time I attended the hearings in the 
manganese program, so I had a record on most of them. The declara- 
tion of Dr. Flemming, then the Director of ODM, I did not hear, but 
it was reported verbatim. 

I consider his post an extension of the top executive authority. 

I returned to my office and subsequently committed my companies 
to what, for us, are substantial financial outlays. In one case there 
was the construction, from scratch, of a beneficiating mill to handle 
our own customers. We believed we could amortize these plants by 
June 30, 1961. That was what we considered was to be the termi- 
nation of our program. We set our amortization schedule and our 
investment, accordingly, within the 10,000 limitation per year, and 
would amortize it and would make a reasonable profit. 

We have been operating continuously, but complete amortization 
is far from possible, even though no earnings have been withdrawn 
and no salary has been paid to the executives. This is only an indi- 
cation of our own hardships. 


RELIANCE ON GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Most other operators show records that are quite similar. I think 
they, too, placed reliance in what they considered would have been 
the covenant of the executive branch of the Government. For many 
months our apprehensions have been building up, but in my case I 
have, with faint heart, reassured my associates and employees that 
the position is unavoidable. I make no protestations and accept my 
loss. 

However, I feel certain that the circumstances are not all known 
to the interested congressional committees, nor to the executive 
agencies. 

USEFUL EMERGENCY PUBLIC SERVICE 


These small manganese producers are not businessmen who have 
enriched themselves at Government expense. They, for the most 
part, were motivated by prospective profits, but some were also moved 
by a desire to perform a useful emergency public service. 
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The areas in which small business, small manganese producers work, 
are for the most part mineralized areas that are already depressed by 
the low or the nonactivity in other minerals. 

Most of the other mines are shut down in the areas. Most of our 
men, for instance, have a stake in the community. They are not 
floaters, but they, and their unemployed mineral ne igh bors, are badly 
discouraged at the prospects of what they consider one of America’s 
most basic*fields of endeavor. This is particularly pointed out when 
they read the report on the gross national product and personal income 
figures at an annual rate of $371 million which was announced just 
the day before yesterday. 

Some of these men believe, as I do, that if our Government funds 
are to be advanced one way or another, to Brazil, India, and so on, 
we should contemporaneously keep alive an aggressive effort, keep 
alive an important mining segment of our heavy industries. 


APPROPRIATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The appropriation of supplemental funds to purchase approxi- 
mately 650,000 units of manganese per month for 22 months would 
carry the program to June 30, 1961, the date we relied upon for our 
plant amortization. That would total 14,300,000 at $2.30 which 
would require an appropriation of $32,890,000 plus freight and ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

This total is less than 60 days’ consumption by our steel industry 
alone at the rate existing before the present strike. 

The inclusion of the appropriation set forth above in H.R. 7978 in 
the Congress, and its recommendations to the executive agencies 
would, in view of the magnitude of the problem, be a modest outlay 
with excellent prospects of a long-range solution. It could avert an- 
other disaster in the mining industry and greatly hearten the entire 
discouraged industry. It should carry the problem over to the end 
of the need, or until a sound down-the-road national policy could be 
determined. 

Chairman Haypen. You mentioned a House bill. What was the 
number? 

Mr. Kremm. H.R. 7978*% That is the supplemental appropriations 
bill. 

Chairman Haypen. That is this particular bill. 

Mr. Kremm. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


HOUSE HEARING 


Chairman Haypren. Now mention was made of a hearing before 
the House legislative committee, the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. Has that committee reported out any bill recommending 
legislation on this subject? 

Mr. Kremm. To my best knowledge, Senator, it has not reported 
it out. 

Chairman Haypen. There has been no recommendation from that 
committee as yet? 

Mr. Kremo. I understand not as yet. 
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Chairman Haypen. They are taking testimony? 

Mr. Kremo. I understand they are taking testimony. I believe 
it is on the presumption that the enabling appropriation must come 
out of this supplemental appropriation bill. Without the appropria- 
tion there is no use of reporting the bill out. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman Haypen. What we want to find out is whether we have 
the authority of law at the moment to make such an appropriation. 
We will try to develop that with Mr. Floete, as to what his opinion 
with regard to it is. 

Mr. Kremm. My counsel thinks you have such authority but I am 
not expert in this matter. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Senator Roxsertson. I would like to ask, if this request was sub- 
mitted to the House Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. Kremo. | believe it was not in this detail. 

Senator Ropertson. | saw no reference in the House report to the 
item. Now could we have an explanation of why it is presented to 
us and not to the House? 

Mr. Kremm. Senator, I cannot explain that to you. I think it 
was a matter of procedure. 1 think, by error, the proponents of this 
legislation proceeded in the House committee first of all and then were 
advised that the supplemental appropriations bill was already over 
here in the Senate and therefore this matter would have to be taken 
up here before it could go back to conference, that it was purely a 
question of timing. 


The small manganese producers are not a highly organized group 
with legislative experts down here. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF TERMINATION OF PROGRAM 


Senator Rospertson. Do you mean by that that the official an- 
nouncement that this program would end in August was made after 
the House had completed action on the supplemental bill? 


Mr. Kremo. Just about at that time. The announcement was 
made just about 30 days ago. 


I have my announcement. It was July 3. 


Senator Roserrson. All right. That is all the questions that I 
have. 


Chairman Haypren. Any questions, Senator Bible? 
Senator Braue. No. 

Senator HaypEN. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHAk. No questions. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Chairman Haypren. We thank you for your statement. 
I will place in the record at this point the letter to me from Senators 


Murray and Mansfield, and also a statement submitted by Senator 
Fulbright. 


(The letter and statement referred to follow:) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 1, 1959 
‘ J ’ v. 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: We know that you share our concern over the plight of the 
domestic manganese program and feel that you will welcome our suggestion that 
steps be taken through the instrumentality of the pending supplemental appro- 
priations bill (H.R. 7978) to keep alive this industry which is so vital to the 
national security and to the economy of the West. 

As you know, the so-called manganese carlot program was designed to operate 
through June 1961; and when it was established and later amended as to the 
quantity that was to be acquired by the Government for stockpile purposes, jt 
was believed that not more than 28 million long ton units would be offered for 
delivery prior to June 30, 1961. But, as a matter of fact, this quantity will 
have been delivered, it is estimated, sometime in the early fall of this year. 

It is needless to point out to you that many of our domestic producers, including 
those in Montana and in your State of Arizona, predicated their capital invest- 
ments and plans on continuation of the program through June of 1961, and now 
with the program scheduled to terminate this fall many of the producers are left 
“holding the bag.’’ 

We suggest that you give serious consideration to including in the current 
supplemental appropriations bill, to be considered by your committee in the 
very near future, provision for the OCDM continuing the manganese carlot 
purchase program until an additional 10 million long ton units have been acquired. 
It is estimated that this provision will make possible operation of the program 
through June 30, 1961, the date that domestic producers had visualized at all 
times as being the cutoff date of the Government purchase program. 

The maximum cost to the Government, if such a provision were included in 
the supplemental appropriations bill, would approximate $23 million which we 
submit would be a cheap price to pay for the preservation of this vital industry; 
and, of course, in addition the Government would end up with a valuable addi- 
tional inventory item in the stockpile. 

Your serious consideration of this suggestion will be deeply appreciated by us 
and, we are sure, by the patriotic producers of this material so vital to the needs 
of the country in both peacetime and war. 

Sincerely yours, 
JamMEs E. Murray, 
U.S. Senator. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senator. 





MEMORANDUM 
To: Hon. Carl Hayden. 
From: J. W. Fulbright. 
Date: July 17, 1959. 
Subject: Domestic manganese purchase program. 

The General Services Administration has advised members of the manganese 
industry that the program will be terminated on August 5, 1959. This is being 
done despite two administrative acts which led producers to believe the program 
would be continued until June 30, 1961. 

The first assurance to the producers was on May 24, 1956, when Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, then Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, in hearings before 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee said, ‘‘There is no question in 
my mind at all but that under the present rules of the game, which includes this 
10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a position to accept whatever is put 
to us through June 30, 1961.’’ (P. 327.) 

Evidence of further misunderstanding in the industry based on statements by 
ODM officials is contained in the attached correspondence Congressman Wilbur 
Mills exchanged with Director Hoegh of the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobili- 
zation. Mr. Hoegh clearly states that “the amount in this ‘carlot’ program was 
increased to 28 million long tons and that the time was extended to January 1, 
1961, whichever should occur first.” When called to account, Director Hoegh 
says he actually meant to say 28 million long-ton units. There is a great difference 
between a “long ton” and a “long ton-unit’’ because a long-ton unit is only 1 pet- 
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cent of a long ton or 22.4 pounds. Had Mr. Hoegh’s figure of 28 million tons been 
correct the stockpile would have met U.S. manganese needs for many years while 
a supply of 28 million units would last only 4 months. The industry apparently 
took Hoegh’s statement at face value as evidenced by the attached correspondence 
written by Mr. Raymond V. Long, director of the Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development, Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Long states his department did not feel justified in appearing before the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in support of an extension of the 
manganese program because he could not justify a stockpile of greater than 
“98 million tons.” 

I should like to point out that this purchase program is open only to small 
roducers who applied for production certificates prior to December 31, 1958. 

hey have made substantial investments in the belief that the manganese pur- 
chase program would be continued until June 30, 1961. Since the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee is now considering supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1960, I would like to urge you to attempt to bring equity to the people in 
the mining industry by including an item which would carry their program on 
for another year. I am informed that $18 million would be an adequate amount. 


HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1959. 
Hon. Leo Horan, 
Director, Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Horan: This is in reference to our correspondence earlier this year 
regarding extension of the domestic high-grade manganese program. 

In a letter that I received from you dated January 28, 1959, you referred to a 
letter written to me by Mr. Russell N. Hughes on July 8, 1958, in which he said 
that ‘the amount in this ‘carlot’ program was increased to 28 million long tons 
and that the time limit was extended to January 1, 1961, whichever should occur 
first.’ In another paragraph of your letter, you again referred to ‘‘the 28-miliion- 
ton limit.” 

At the time of the receipt of either letter, Mr. Hughes’ or yours, this reference 
to “28 million long tons’’ did not disturb me because I interpreted it that you 
actually were intending to say 28 million long ton units, which, of course, is a 
decidedly different amount than 28 million long tons. 

I have not previously called this discrepancy to your attention because of my 
thought that it was just an error of expression. However, I am now calling it to 
your attention because of the attached correspondence, dated June 23, 1959, 
written by Mr. Raymond V. Long, director of the Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development, Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va., in 
which he states that his department did not feel justified in appearing before the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to testify at the public hearings 
pertaining to mining and problems of the mining industry which began on June 
25, last, and were concluded yesterday, July 2, because he could not justify a 
stockpile of greater than ‘28 million tons’? of Government-owned manganese, 
which at the present rate of usage for the past 2 years would serve the steelmaking 
industry for at least 10 years. 

In light of Mr. Long’s conclusion, evidently this error has not been confined to 
correspondence with me, and, to the contrary, it has been widespread. 

Surely you do not contend that we have, or will have, as a result of the high- 
grade domestic manganese purchase program, 28 million long tons of manganese 
ore in stockpile when Dr. Fleming had authorized and directed the General Serv- 
ices Administration to accumulate under the program only 28 million long dry 
ton units, or approximately 657,740 long dry tons of manganese ore. 

Since information pertaining to this program on the basis of ‘£28 million tons” 
has been widely circularized, I think it is appropriate that the record be corrected 
at this time 

Thus I shall appreciate your advising me by letter that the use of the term 
“28 million long tons’? of manganese was erroneous, and that your statement 
should have been ‘‘28 million long dry ton units, or approximately 657,740 long 
dry tons of manganese ore.”’ 

You realize, of course, what damage has already occurred from this misstate- 
ment when people of the standing of Mr. Long have been so completely misled on 
our stockpiling program as to decline to come before a committee of Congress to 
give testimony as to their understanding of what will be necessary and what should 
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be provided by the Government in the way of a program for the domestic man- 
ganese industry. 

When I receive your letter correcting the record, I shall be glad to see that it is 
made available to those who have been misled as to the size of our purchases for 
stockpile under the domestic high-grade manganese purchase program. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Witsur D. Mitts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 


Washington, D.C., July 9, 1958. 
Hon. Witsur D. MILLs, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Mitts: Thank you for your letter of July 3 in reference to previous 
correspondence regarding the extension of the domestic manganese ‘‘carlot” 
program. 


In your letter you call my attention to a letter written by me to you on January 
28, 1959, and to a letter written by Mr. Russell H. Hughes on July 8, 1958, in 
which the quantity limitation of the domestic manganese ‘‘carlot’’ program was 
inadvertently referred to as 28 million long tons instead of 28 million long-dry-ton 
units. I agree with you that it is most unfortunate that these obvious mistakes 
have created misunderstandings in the manganese-producing industry. 

Kindly accept this letter as a correction of the previous errors. I trust that the 
record will thus be cleared. 

Sincerely, 


Leo A. Horgau. 
MANGANESE CARLOT PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, ADMINISTRATOR, GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ; ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD 
HOLTZ, COMMISSIONER OF DEFENSE MATERIALS, MATERIALS 
SERVICE; MAX K. MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER; HENRY PIKE, 
ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL; GEORGE CASTO, DEFENSE 
MATERIALS SERVICE; AND RUSSELL H. HUGHES, RESOURCES 
AND PRODUCTION, OCDM 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. We will now hear from Mr. Floete, of the 
General Services Administration. 

Mr. Fiorrr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
appear here merely as the operators of this program, and I will give 
you factual data concerning it. We have nothing to do with the 
determination of policy in the matter. The program was started 
under the Defense Production Act, Public Law 774, and that contained 
the authority to enter into transactions of this nature. 

The first action with reference to manganese was to authorize the 
purchase of 19 million long ton units. Thay had a termination date 
of June 30, 1956. 

Subsequently the program was extended to June 30, 1958, under 
the further authority of Public Law 206 of the 83d Congress. 

On June 27, 1956, OCDM issued a directive to us extending the 
expiration date to January 1, 1961, and increasing the quantity from 
19 million long ton units to 28 million long ton units, with termination 
based on whichever event would occur first. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR PROGRAM 


I think the authority, Senator Robertson, exists under the Defense 
Production Act, and these directives are issued under that act. 

Senator Rosertson. Do I understand then that you have not yet 

urchased the 28 million long ton units? 

Mr. Fuoete. No, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. And you will not do it by August? 

Mr. Fuoetrs. We will. As of June 26 we had purchased about 
26,400,000 long ton units, so we have about 1,600,000 long ton units 
to go, and at the rate of the deliveries being made it is our belief or 
our best estimate that by August 5, the entire 28 million long ton units 
will have been purchased and contracted for. 

Senator Ropertson. I am still a little confused. The witnesses 
preceding you indicated that there was a promise made to them that 
this program would run until January of 1961. 

Chairman Haypen. June of 1961. 

Senator Ronertson. June of 1961, and that some of them went 
into business and bought equipment all with the view that their 
investments could be recaptured within that time. 


EFFECT ON SMALL PRODUCERS 


Now first explain to me why these witnesses have testified that a 
number of these small producers, producers of less than 10,000 tons, 
will be put out of business if the Government does not continue its 
purchase program? Does that mean that there is a difference between 
what the Government pays and what the open market pays? 

Mr. Fioreter. Well, it has been clear from the very beginning that 
this had an expiration date of June 1, 1961, or when we had acquired 
the 28 million ec ton units. 

Senator Ropertson. That is what we are coming to, but first I 
want your comment on the testimony that it would very adversely 
affect the small producers if the Government ended its purchases. 

Does the Government pay them more than the open market? 


PER UNIT PRICE OF MANGANESE 


Mr. FLorre. Yes, sir; very much more. The average price is about 
$2.30 a unit. We are purchasing from another American company 
at the rate of about $1.70 a unit and from foreign sources at about 77 
cents a unit. 

Senator Ropertson. All right. That explains how these small 
companies are going to be hurt. 


AUTHORITY FOR PROGRAM 


Now let us take up the question of authority, which seems to have 
been a two-pronged authority. One had a date limit and the other 
had a tonnage limit. Now explain that to us. 

Mr. Fioers. Well under the general authority of the Defense 
Production Act, OCDM or its predecessor agencies have, from time to 
time, issued a number of directives. 

For instance, we have had programs for the purchase of low-grade 
manganese of approximately 6 million long-ton units each at depots 
we set up at Butte, Mont., Deming, N. Mex., and Wenden, Ariz. 
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EXPIRATION DATE 


Those three have all been completed. This particular program for 
specification- -grade manganese originated shortly after the Defense 
Production Act was passed and has been expanded, as I have stated. 
I do not think there has been any question about the expiration date, 
We publish these statements quarterly, in accordance with the law, 
showing exactly where we stand and we notified all of the producers, 
on May 1 of this year that the program was drawing to an end and we 
told them that at least 30 days before the expiration date we would 
again notify them exactly as to when we thought it would end; So, 
accordingly, on July 3 we sent them a further notice and notified them 
by telegram, that it would expire on August ! 

Senator RoBeErTson. Now, do I Steen you to say that under 
the original ODM Act, purchasing strategic metals, you could go 
ahead and buy as much as Congress authorized you to buy, even 
though it is maybe 50 million tons‘ 

Mr. FLOETE. ‘No, that is not correct. 


LIMITATION ON AMOUNT PURCHASED 


Senator Ropertson. What limits the amount that you can buy, 
then? 

Mr. Fiorre. The need as defense materials. That is the basis on 
which OCDM makes its determinations. 

Senator Roserrson. Then the need puts the limit on what you 
can buy? 

Mr. Fioete. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. And what is your statement about the need? 

Mr. Fiortre. Well, we have with us Mr. Hughes of OCDM, who 
can speak to that. 

Mr. Hvueues. All of our requirements for national defense are 
defined under the Stockpiling Act, the Defense Production Act, and 
all of them have been met. We cannot justify buying any more 
manganese for national security reasons. 

Senator Rosertson. I understood one of the witnesses said that it 
would not last more than 4 months. 


MANGANESE IN STOCKPILE 


Mr. Hvueues. It is the few hundred thousand tons purchased under 
this carlot program that he is referring to. We have very much more 
manganese in the stockpile and the Defense Pruduction Act inventory 
than comes from this program—very much more. 

Chairman Haypen. How did you obtain that manganese? 

Mr. Hvucues. By direct purchase and I think in some of the past 
years by transfer from other Government agencies, some by barter 
and some by other contracts. A good deal of it was purchased by 
regular open market purchases, over the years. This has been going 
on there for a long time. 

Chairman Haypgen. How much is the stockpile that you now have 
as a result of mining in the United States, on the one hand, and by 
barter arrangements from abroad, on the other hand? 
be Mr. Hucues. We could give you those figures, Senator Hayden. 
. do not think we have them here. We would be ve ry glad to furnish 
them. 
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Chairman Haypen. Do you know in a general way? 
Mr. FLorere. That would be classified information. vl e could sub- 
mit it to the committee. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE COMMENT 


Senator Rospertson. Mr. Chairman, the House committee did not 
go into this question because this was not presented to them but they 
did make a reference to an expansion of defense production and said, 
on page 2 

During the past several years excessive inventories have been acquired and the 
Government today has on hand $8,156,210,000 in materials compared with maxi- 
mum stockpile objectives valued at only $4,125 million. 
that is the overall stockpile program that is mentioned in this, and | 
believe at a meeting of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
the testimony was that in this $8 billion program—which of course is 
much larger than the farm program, which is criticized, although this 
keeps better and is not as expensive to carry—but the testimony was 
that we already had substantial losses on it, that we bought a lot of 
materials at much higher prices than they could be sold for. But I am 
still confused about the statement that Mr. Flemming, when he was 
with ODM, promised to buy from the small manganese operators, 
until June of 1961, and the Government is not carrying out that 
agreement. 

Now, I want some testimony as to that. 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM TO JANUARY 1961 


Mr. FLorere. On June 27, 1956, OCDM wrote GSA and stated in 
part: 

Please note that the Director of ODM has approved an increase in the small 

producers domestic (carload lot) purchase program from 19 million long-ton units 
- 28 million long-ton units, and has extended the expiration date of the program 
from June 30, 1958, to January 1, 1961. 

that is what we are now operating under. 

Senator Rornertson. Then the essential item according to your 
statement is the amount which you were going to purchase, 28 million, 
and that can be delivered before June 1960, but when it was delivered 
then you are through—is that what you mean? 

Mr. Fuoere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ronertson. And that the 28 million will have been deliv- 
ered by August and that therefore that is all you agreed to purchase? 

Mr. Fitoerer. Yes, sir. That is all we can purchase. 

Senator Ropertson. That is all you can purchase? 

Mr. Fioere. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. That is, unless you receive a further directive? 

Mr. FLoere. Yes, sir. 


LIMITATION ON PURCHASES 


Senator Rospertson. In other words, since there is a limitation on 
what you can purchase, you would not have the legal right to pur- 
chase—just let us call it frankly a subsidy—to help these small mines 
out, unless Congress gave you additional authority? 

Mr. FLorre. “No, I don’t think Congress has to give us the addi- 
tional authority. 
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Senator Ropertson. Who could give it to you? 

Mr. Fiorre. OCDM subject to the fact we would be short of 
money. 

Senator Roperrson. You are making a difference between General 
Services and OCDM? 

Mr. Fiortr. Yes. You see, they give us the policy directives, 
We are only the operators. 

Senator Rogertson. All right, you carry it out. Now all you have 
authority for is 28 million and you are going to buy that and then 
your authority is going to end? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. Who could extend that? 

Mr. Fiorte. OCDM, if they could make a determination that it 
was needed for defense purposes. 

Is that not right? 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct? If we could justify or make a 
determination that we needed additional manganese for defense 
purposes, we could authorize further purchases. 

Senator Rorertson. But he [indicating] makes a determination 
under the law that we need more manganese and then he directs you 
to buy more? 

Mr. Huaues. I represent OCDM. 

Senator Ropertson. I beg your pardon. You make a determination 
you need some more? 

Mr. Huaeues. That is right. 

Senator Rosertson. Then you tell Mr. Floete to buy some more 
and Mr. Floete says to us, to give him some more money and then 
we are on our way? 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct. The point is, we cannot make that 
determination in view of the amount of manganese we have on hand, 
and I think I should point out on the record that Dr. Fleming made it 
very clear that he was not authorizing it to go to 1961. He was 
making it clear it was to go to 1961 or 28 million units, whichever 
comes first, and that is very clear in the record which I have here 
[indicating]. 

Senator Brste. When was that determination made? 

Mr. Hucues. The middle of 1956. 


STATEMENT BY DR. FLEMMING 


Chairman Haypen. Would you mind including that statement by 
Dr. Flemming in the record at the proper point of your testimony, 
and the date of it? 

Mr. Hueues. It is published in the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Minerals, Metals, and Fuels, of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, 85th Congress, April 19 to 25, May 
16 to 25, 1956, and the references will be found on the pages starting 
at 310 and with excerpts that appear here and there going through it. 

Senator DworsHax. Have you reached either of those objectives 
yet? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Which ones? 

Mr. Hucues. We have reached the objective of the 28 million long 
ton units. 
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Mr. Fiorte. We will by August 5, sir. 
Mr. Hucues. By August 5, yes. 


POLICY DECISION 


Chairman HaypEen. Then you have a policy decision beyond that 
that you do not need any more? 

Mr. Hucues. That is correct. We have so much manganese on 
hand now that all of our objectives for defense have been met. Ex- 
ceeded, in fact. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the status of that manganese? In 
what condition is it? 

Mr. Huaues. I am speaking now of specification grade manganese. 
I do not include, in our defense determination, subspecification 
materials. We have to have it at specification grade. 

Senator DworsHak. You are talking now only about the upper 
grade? 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct; 45 or 46 percent manganese. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the 28 million units? 

Mr. Hucues. The 28 million was this special program which we 
have been talking about here, which was commented on as a carlot 
program. ‘That was instituted in order to stimulate production back 
in 1952, when the country was very short of manganese, and needed 
some stimulation in manganese under the Defense Production Act 
which authorized the Office of Defense Mobilization at that time to 
go out and expand, do the mining, that this program was put into effect. 

At that time, as Mr. Floete said, it was a 19 million long ton units 
objective that we had. Subsequently, in 1956 it was raised to the 
28 million long ton units. That is an individual program. It was 
only a part of the total stockpiling of manganese which is taking place. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the amount of manganese you have 
in the other categories? 

Mr. Hucues. That is a classified figure, sir. I will be glad to give 
it to you, if you desire to have it. 

Mr. Forres. I think we can say, though, that we have over 150 
percent of our maximum objectives. 

Senator DworsHak. Of both kinds? 

Mr. Huaues. That is of the specification grade. 

Senator DworsHak. Just the specification grade? 

Mr. FLorre. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURE AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman Haypen. Well, in the event this committee should au- 
thorize an expenditure of some $20-million-odd as requested, there 
would be no way of compelling you to spend the money unless, in 
your judgment, an expenditure was justified? 

Mr. Huaues. May I speak to that point, sir? 

Chairman Haypern. Yes. 

Mr. Huaues. We ran into that particular problem last year when 
Congress authorized $3 million for upgrading certain of these materials 
without directing us specifically to do it. In other words we already 
had enough of those materials to meet our defense needs, but whether 
we had the $3 million or not, we had no justification under either the 
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Stockpiling Act or the Defense Production Act for authorizing the 
expenditure for upgrading these minerals. 

Now the same thing would apply here. If we had an appropriation 
only of x million dollars to buy additional manganese without direct 
authority, substantive authority to do so, still under the Defense 
Production Act and Stockpile Act as I understand them, we would 
not have any authority to spend that money even though you 
appropriate it. 

Chairman Hayprn. Well, this committee is in a very difficult 
osition. It has authority to appropriate money authorized by the 
ee 

Mr. Huauss. Yes, sir. I am merely giving you our interpretation 
of the law. I do not mean to tell you what the law is. 

Chairman HayprEn. We cite the Defense Production Act as the 
authority of law to appropriate, and then you proceed under the 
Defense Production Act to decide you do not need it and you do not 
buy it. 

Mr. Fiorrer. Senator, the Defense Production Act only authorizes 
appropriations to acquire material when you actually need it for 
defense purposes. 

Chairman Hayprn. Then it is a question of Congress thinks you 
need it but you think you do not, so what are we going to do about it? 


FUNDS FOR UPGRADING 


I do remember this, that Congress suggested or provided money 
for upgrading and you proceeded to do it; is that right? 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir; we never used that $3 million. We already 
had the money to do the upgrading we were planning for. 

Chairman Haypren. What became of the $3 million that Congress 
made available? 

Mr. Huaeues. As far as I know, it is hanging in the air. 

Mr. Meptey. The $3 million appropriated for upgrading, or part 
of it, was used for certain materials in which there was a need for 
upgrading, and the balance of it was carried forward into this year’s 
program and is a part of the justifications which we have submitted. 

Chairman Haypren. How much is left of the $3 million now? 

Mr. Meptey. The $3 million was not earmarked as a separate 
appropriation limitation; in 1958 we spent $2,300,000 for upgrading 
and in 1959 we estimated obligations at about $7 million and in 1960 
we contemplate the use of about $2,676,000. I might say that in the 
present 1960 appropriation bill, the matter of upgrading was not a 
matter of controversy between the House and the Senate committees. 


EXCERPT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


Senator DworsHak. The House report on the supplemental at page 
3 says: 
Since only $19,122,000 of estimated deliveries in 1960 are for materials within 


stockpile needs, every effort should be made to reduce the Government commit- 
ments for materials where there is no defense need. 


what is the significance of that? Have you enumerated what mate- 
rials, if necessary, would be paid for by the $19 million or is that 
classified? 
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Mr. Meptey. Which report are you reading from, sir? 

Senator DworsHak. House Report No. 579, under the supple- 
mental appropriation bill which is before this committee, on page 3. 

Mr. Meptey. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the second paragraph. What is the 
significance of that? Is that classified information? 

Mr. Meptey. No, sir. That again relates to the fact that of the 
estimated deliveries in 1960 which will flow from contracts entered 
into, approximately $19,122,000 are for materials for which we have 
not yet reached the stockpile objective. 

Senator DworsHak. Can you tell us what those materials are? 

Mr. Meptey. I[ think so. I am sorry—I am afraid I will have to 
supply that for the record, sir. 1 do not have those figures with me. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MATERIALS 


Senator DworsHak. Could you tell us whether that is related to 
purchase contracts negotiated some time ago, or to some which were 
negotiated quite recently, and also whether they cover domestic 
materials or materials produced abroad? 

Mr. Mepuey. We will include that with the information we supply, 
Senator. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Estimated fiscal year 1960 deliveries of stockpile materials within stockpile objectives 
by contractor, and orgin of material 


Date of | Origin, Fiscal year 
Commodity—contractor | contract domestie (D) | 1960 
| | foreign (F) | deliveries 
Diamonds—crushing bort: Societe Miniere du Beceka_--_--- 1949 ne sail $3, 825, 000 
Diamond dies: 
Ajax Industrial Supplies, Inc_ -- | 1959 D - 60, 000 
Hoosier Wire Die, Inc ; 1959 D 54, 000 
ae eeewie vemo tee, Ind... ... 2... joe los. 1959 D ee ae 38, 000 
North American Phillip Co., Ine.!__ | 1959 . | 75, 000 
Wayne Wire Die Co-_- 1959 45, 000 
Balloffet-Vianney Wire Die Co., Inc_- 1959 39, 000 
United Mineral & Chemical Corp- 1959 Fa. 17, 000 
Kassel Export Co... | 1959 ae 70, 000 
Subtotal 398, 000 
Fluorspar—metallurgical: Wells-Cargo-___- 1958 D 17, 000 
Jewel bearings: Bulova Watch Co-_- 1958 DD. 81, 000 
Mica: 
Asheville Mica__--- : 1958 F 751, 000 
Associated Commodity - 1958 eo | 410, 000 
Otto Gerdau_ , 1958 ¥... 368, 000 
Gillespie, Rogers, Pyatt___._- 1958 F 122, 000 
Andrew Lager & Co., Inec__- | 1958 a 1, 140, 000 
Sigbert Loeb-_-- 1958 Fac 528, 000 
Eugene Munsell & Co_- 1958 F 1, 497, 000 
Schwab Bros__-.-_- 1958 F 2, 597, 000 
Teicholz, G. A 1958 F 237, 000 
United Minerals_- 1958 | F 741, 000 
Western Hemisphere 1958 F. 1, 170, 000 
Domestic mica regulation 1952 D 4, 181, 000 
8S. & C.M. spot purchase contracts 2___- 1958 F 1, 059, 000 


Subtotal Beet Ass cans | 14, 801, 000 


Grand total__- ae ee yn ies dee Ne ____| 19, 122, 000 


1 Approximately $4,000 value of dies will come from domestic sources under this contract. 
4 Includes 11 contracts with deliveriesjto be complete within 1 year. 
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ALUMINUM CONTRACTS 


Senator Ropertson. I think, Mr. Chairman, some of it relates to 
manganese, or rather, not manganese, but aluminum; we had gq 
long-term contract and I do not think all of the aluminum has yet 
been delivered. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, why should we speculate as to what it 
covers? We ought to have the specific information. 

Senator Roperrson. When you have made a contract you have 
got to go through with that? 

Senator DworsHak. I want to know when the contract has beep 
made. 

Senator Rospertson. That specific contract was for a specific 
amount of aluminum. 

Mr. Fioretr. Those contracts are all running out. 

Senator DworsHak. Senator Robertson, I did not have this jn 
mind. 

Senator Ropertson. That will be cleaned up this summer. 

Mr. Fioere. All except Harvey Aluminum Co. The three of them, 
Kaiser, Alcoa, and Reynolds—two of them have run out and the other, 
the third is running out this summer. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR UPGRADING 


Chairman Haypen. I am not clear yet just what happened on the 
$3 million. How much of it is left? You could put that in the record 
if it is not handy. 

Mr. Meptey. The $3 million was a part of the total stockpile 
appropriations, Mr. Chairman, and we can supplement our testimony 
with an additional statement. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. That will be fine. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Obligations for upgrading of stockpiled material, strategic and critical materials 
appropriation, 1959 


Commodity (upgraded form) : Amount 
I heals wis ido mine erie nw ae al a cl we esp vad ea aS” VG 
SS rr eS i vce are 900, 000 
ee ci em ween ealue sin ee 
Tungsten carbide powder.---_.-.....-.-------- hiitnedlicuen wpe 1, 386, 000 


Ferrovanadium 


let eh oe ae 733, 000 


ee ee ee ee eat ne Seeiciawe aeae eke 4, 516, 000 


Total, 1959 
SOURCE OF DIRECTIVES 


Senator Bisite. Mr. Chairman, might I just ask a couple of ques- 
tions to get my own thinking cleared? 

Mr. Floete, as I understand it, you receive your directive from the 
OCDM, is that right? 

Mr. Fuorre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. To make these purchases of manganese? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brsie. As I understand it, there is a request for an addi- 
tional $23 million to carry forward the small carload purchase program 
for manganese? 
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Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brae. Now, if this committee were to appropriate a 
sufficient amount of money, $23 million, and make a directive, either 
in its report or in the course of legislative history during consideration 
of the bill on the floor, would General Services follow that directive? 

What if you were directed in the report to continue this program 
in existence and $23 million was appropriated for that purpose, 
would you follow that directive? 

Mr. Frorre. Well, I think we would expect OCDM to implement 
it, rather than us follow it. 

‘You see, this appropriation that we are talking about is directly 
to the President, and any directive would come to us normally through 
OCDM. 

That has been established over many years. 

Senator Brste. What if we made a directive to OCDM to continue 
this program in existence, through you, would OCDM then follow 
that directive or would you say we were wrong? 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Huaues. No, sir. This is a legal question, as you well know, 
I am sure, and I think if the bill—the Congress would have to pass, 
as I understand it—and I am not a lawyer but Congress would have 
to appropriate this money with some kind of statutor y authority over 
and beyond the Defense ‘Production Act, or the Stockpile Act so that 
we would then be directed in effect by law to go ahead and do this. 

Senator Brste. You have that authority now, do you not? 

Mr. Hugues. Only if we can determine that it is necessary for 
defense needs, and we cannot do that. 

Senator Binte. Your position is that we can only override your 
determination as to the adequacy of the defense needs by an inde- 
pendent legislative act? Is that OCDM’s position? 

Mr. Huauss. I will defer to the lawyers. 


DOMESTIC MINERALS PROGRAM EXTENSION ACT 


Mr. Pike. In connection with this same program, the original pro- 
gram was due to expire by its own limitation but Congress passed the 
Domestic Minerals Program Extension Act, which extended the pro- 
gram for 2 years. 

If Congress is going to further extend or to enlarge this program, 
it should do so in a similar fashion by the passage of another statute 
in order to give us substantive authority to act. Otherwise, the 
determination would merely be put up to the agency of the Govern- 
ment that is already required to make the determination, that is, 
OCDM. If they cannot make the determination within the existing 
statutory authority, then there would be no substantive authority 
for GSA to take the action desired. 

Senator Birnie. What you are saying is, assuming this amount of 
money is appropriated, it would be meaningless unless there is an 
independent statute to implement it. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pixs. That is correct. 

Senator Braue. I have one further statement, Mr. Floete. 
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TOTAL SMALL PRODUCERS INVOLVED 


How many small producers have you purchase d from in the course 
of the last year? How many are involved in the program? 

Mr. FLoete. Mr. Holtz is in direct charge of that. 

Mr. Hourz. Actually, there are outstanding 1,978 certified pro- 
ducers who have the right to put manganese to us under this program. 
As of July 20, 366 participants have shippe d to the program, of which 
121 could be considered active. 

Senator Brs.e. 366 actively participating in the program, for the 
past year? 

Mr. Hotrz. Yes, sir, 366 have shipped during the program, but 
only 121 could be considered active. 

Senator Brsite. Would you have any idea how many people are 
engaged by these 366? 

Mr. Hotrz. I would not know Senator. Some of these are small 
operations and others are large. It is all limited by the individual 
annual 10,000 tons certificate, but I would not like to hazard a guess 
on how many people are involved. We only know how many active 
certificates are in operation now. 

Senator Brats. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. I have one other question I want to clear up. 


ACQUISITION BY BARTER 


If there is no necessity for the purchase of this material from pro- 
ducers in the United States, is there any justification of obtaining it 
from abroad by barter? Is it on the theory that you are getting it 
for nothing? 

Mr. Hueuss. Senator, the bartering program is set up under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act and we, in con- 
nection with other Government agencies, advise on a list of materials 
which the Secretary of Agriculture submits to the President to au- 
thorize for barter under that act. 

Now there are a number of materials on that list, which were 
authorized in recent months by the President, including manganese. 
I think all of them, except possibly one, on the list, are in the position 
that we do not have any defense need to be met by barter or otherwise. 
This is amesite asbestos for which we have not yet filled our defense 
needs, and there may be possibly one other. However, the practical 
problem, as I understand it, is that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
large quantities of surplus agricultural commodities which are ex- 
pensive to store, and which deteriorate; so the policy is that we should 
barter for things cheaper to store, and which do not deteriorate. 

Manganese ‘and lead and other items on the list fall into that 
category of course. 

Chairman Haypen. Then we are acquiring manganese in ex- 
change for surplus agricultural products which we refuse to buy from 
our own people whic h we say we do not need but we do buy because it 
is not a perishable commodity? 

Mr. Hucues. By barter. As I say, practically everything on the 
barter list is in the same category. We have our defense needs in the 
stockpile, but still we are better off with some lead or manganese, 
which you can put out in the backyard without any cost of storing, 
than to have to pay high storage costs for deteriorating agricultural 
commodities, 
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AMOUNT OF MANGANESE OBTAINED BY BARTER 


Chairman Haypren. Would it be proper to include in this record 
the amount of manganese which has been obtained for the stockpile 
by barter in recent years? 

“Mr. Hueues. Under the current barter program, since the act 
was amended last year, | am informed that while manganese is on 
the list there have been no contracts executed. 

Mr. Hourz. Yes, there has been one commitment that has been 
entered into since the law was passed. The material on that one 
has not been delivered yet, but there is that one commitment. 

Chairman HaypeEn. Have you made any new ones? 

Mr. Hotrz. This is the only one that has been made in the last 
vear. 
~ Chairman Haypen. In what amount? 

Mr. Hourz. 40, 000 long dry tons. 

Chairman HayprEn That was an exchange for so many pounds of 
butter, we shall say? 

Mr. Hottz. I-do not know what the commodity was. We are 
not the contracting agents. We only store the strategic material 
when it comes to us. 

Chairman Haypen. When you find out what the facts are, put 
them in the record, because the committee would like to know what 
particular commodity w we gave them in exchange for the manganese. 

Mr. Hottz. All right. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


MaTERIALS Wuicnh May Br ACQUIRED FOR THE SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 
THROUGH BARTER OR EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS APPROVED BY THE SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE AS AUTHORIZED BY SECTION 303 oF THE AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1954, As AMENDED 


Abrasives, crude: Aluminum oxide Lead 

Antimony Manganese: 

Asbestos: Battery grade (commercial) 
Amosite Battery grade (natural grade A) 
Crocidolite Chemical grade, type A 

Bauxite: Chemical grade, type B 
Surinam Metallurgical 
Jamaican Mercury 
Refractory Mica: 

Beryl (hand-cobbed only) Muscovite block 

Bismuth Muscovite film 

Cadmium Muscovite splittings 

Chromite: Nickel 
Metallurgical Palladium 
Refractory Quartz crystals 
Chemical Ruthenium 

Columbite Selenium 

Cryolite Silicon carbide 

Diamonds and bort Tantalite 

Ferrochrome Tin 

Fluorspar: Zinz 
Acid 


Metallurgical 
OTHER MATERIALS UNDER BARTER PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. Could we also have the record show what other 
materials were under a barter program? 


Mr. Hourz. Yes. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


The following agriculture commodities were exchanged for manganese ore ac- 
quired under barter contracts: 


Barley Cotton Rye 
Butter Dry milk Tobacco 
Cheese Grain sorghums Wheat 
Corn Oats 


TRUE PERSPECTIVE OF BARTER PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. Currently, is there any exchange under that 
program or has it been terminated with this one exception? 

Mr. Huaues. We could give you a list of the things on the list which 
Agriculture has, the authorized list. 

Senator DworsHak. I am not concerned with what is on the list. 
If you have had a barter program for the last 2 or 3 years I think, Mr. 
Chairman, it would be interesting and inleriialine to this committee 
to have a list of the materials which have been procured by the Goy- 
ernment in exchange for surplus commodities under the barter pro- 
gram, because I think if we are going to consider manganese I am 
interested in cobalt and the many other minerals, and if we are going 
to get a true perspective of this barter program, whether it is beneficial 
or detrimental to our domestic minerals industry, then certainly we 
ought to deal with other materials than exclusively manganese. 

Senator Rosertson. I think you ought to bear in mind that none 
of these materials that are exchanged for wheat, cotton, and corn, go 
into the national stockpile. That is what I think we call a supple- 
mental stockpile and we are just swapping excess wheat, for instance, 
that we do not need, for manganese that we do not need, but the one, 
the manganese, will keep better or cheaper than the other. 

Mr. Hotrz. That is right. 

Mr. Fiorerr. We have here, Senator, a list of the items that are 
now in our inventory of barter items. It is a quite long list which I 
will be glad to submit for the record. 

Senator DworsHak. I am more concerned with the current and fu- 
ture planning under the barter program than what has actually hap- 
pened in the past. 

Now, if the chairman wants that inserted in the record, that is fine; 
but I should like to know just what is being contemplated under a 
barter program if one is currently operating? 

Chairman Haypren. Well, we could possibly judge from the past, 
and if we could have that information in the record it might be helpful. 

Mr. Fuioere. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Chairman Hayprn. Do you have any further questions? If not 
) 
we thank you gentlemen. 


FuNps FOR CHANTILLY AIRPORT 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. Mr. Broyhill, we will be pleased to hear from 
you. 

Representative BroyHiti. My name is Joel T. Broyhill, a Member 
of the House of Representatives from the 10th Congressional District 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my appearing before the committee 
this morning is to request the appropriation of $3.2 million for the 
construction of a sewer trunkline serving the proposed Dulles Inter- 
national Airport. 

Now this subject has been discussed by the committee before and 
there are several other witnesses to testify on this same subject follow- 
ing me today, including some engineers, technicians, and experts on 
the problem, and in view of that, and in order to conserve the com- 
mittee’s time, I would like to submit a prepared statement for the 
record and just hit some of the highlights of the problem. 

Chairman Haypren. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT SUPPORTING RESTORATION OF THE FULL AMOUNT OF $3.2 MILLION 
AUTHORIZED FOR WASTE DISPOSAL AT THE DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today and 
explain why I feel it is so important that the Federal Aviation Agency be granted 
the full $3.2 million authorized for its waste disposal program at Dulles Inter- 
national Airport. 

Frankly, I couldn’t feel more strongly about this matter. If these funds are 
denied the FAA, then all the efforts we have been making in northern Virginia to 
keep pollution out of the Potomac River above our—and your—water supply 
intakes will break down. 

Is there any reason why the Federal Government should refuse to appropriate 
the money needed to keep its own pollution out of the Potomac River? Can 
there be any justification for forcing the Federal Aviation Agency to pollute the 
water supply of the Washington area? 

This $3.2 million that has been authorized for Dulles International Airport 
waste disposal is a very small amount of money considering the purpose it 
is designed to accomplish. It represents the very least that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be expected to do. The local jurisdictions on both sides of the river 
have spent many times that amount of money to keep the Potomac free of pollu- 
tion above our water supply intakes. They will have to spend millions of dollars 
more to prevent pollution from the suburban and commercial developments that 
are certain to spring up in the airport area. 

If the Federal Government allows or, rather, compels the Federal Aviation 
Agency to build a small treatment plant at Dulles International Airport, with 
effluent going into the Potomac up there, it will not be possible to prevent other 
developments from doing the same thing. It doesn’t help any to say that you're 
going to have a plant providing secondary or tertiary treatment and to maintain 
that the effluent will be purer than the river itself. 

The Federal Government will be spawning not just one, but a whole series of 
small sewage-treatment plants in northern Virginia. We've had a lot of experi- 
ence with small sewage-treatment plants in Fairfax County. We have recently 
spent $20 million on sewers and sewage treatment, and we have managed to get 
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rid of most of those little plants. They are not the answer to the pollution con- 
trol problem. In the long run, these little plants give you the least pollution 
control for the most amount of money. No matter how good they may be when 
they start out, they become overlo: 1ded—sometimes almost as soon as they begin 
operations. They never keep pace with the populations that come along and 
hook up to them. And long before additions to the plant are built, the over- 
load—the raw sewage—flows past the plant, down the river, and into the water 
intakes. Also, as everyone knows, all things mechanical have a regrettable habit 
of breaking down every so often. Sewage-treatment plants are no exception. 
And then while the operators are shooting the trouble, you know what happens 
to the raw sewage— it’s floating down the Potomac and into the water supply. 

That is what can be predicted for Dulles International Airport and for the 
area around the airport, in both Loudoun and Fairfax Counties. If the authorized 
$3.2 million is not restored to the budget of the Federal Aviation Agency, raw 
sewage will get into the Potomac River and into our water supply just as surely 
as that small treatment plant is built. 

But if the $3.2 million is restored, then an interceptor sewer can be built that 
will take the sewage entirely out of the upstream area and send it into the District 
of Columbia’s sewerage system for treatment far downstream. 

Also, there is no reason why local jurisdictions in the airport area cannot enter 
into arrangements for joint use of this interceptor if it is properly designed, and 
in this way there need be no pollution entering the Potomac River from northern 
Virginia. Otherwise, there is bound to be pollution entering the Potomac from 
the airport area, and the Federal Government will have no one to blame but 
itself. 

As I said earlier, gentlemen, I feel very strongly about this matter. In all 
conscience, I don’t see how the Federal Government can do less than to restore 
the full $3.2 million that was authorized for a waste disposal system for Dulles 
International Airport. Then we can all go forward with our efforts to reduce the 
pollution of the Potomac River. We should never find ourselves guilty of adding 
to it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Representative Broyuiti. I am sure these highlights have been 
very thoroughly and properly discussed by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, Mr. Bible, who is very familiar with the problems of 
our me tropolitan area. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately there seems to have been some 
misunderstanding, if not some confusion, as to what is the Federal 
responsibility to the community in which this airport is located and 
to the metropolitan area which it serves. 

Unfortunately, some of my colleagues in the House feel that the 
construction of this airport in northern Virginia, in Fairfax and 
Loudoun Counties, will serve as somewhat of an economic bonanza 
to our community. I am not here complaining about the airport 


being located there; however, I question the fact that it is an economic 
bonanza to the community. 


TAX-FREE FEDERAL PROPERTY 


We have a large amount of tax-free Federal property located out 
there, and it does impose an economic problem to our community, 
not having that base of taxation. 

As the committee well knows, the primary source of revenue in 
any community is the taxation from the industry of the community. 
We enjoy a very fine Government payroll out there. It does help 
the community, but it does impose problems on us, being a rapidly 
growing community and having more and more of our tax-producing 
land taken off of the tax rolls as a result of Government ownership. 

Senator Ropertson. May I interrupt you there? When we were 
protesting against the location at Burke, we expressed as our preference 
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the location at Friendship in Maryland rather than anywhere jg 
Fairfax County because we felt that the problems of the se hools, 
sewage, and other facilities that we would have to furnish would cost 
more than we would get from the taxation of those people being 
brought in by the airport. 

Representative Broyui.u. The Senator is absolutely correct, and 
this committee was quite sympathetic with our feeling, and, as a result, 
delayed the construction of the airport and caused a change of the 
location from the Burke area out to the Chantilly area. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to repeat: We are not complaining now 
about the airport being located out there. We accept it as a reality, 
and we realize we, in turn have a responsibility to the Federal Govern. 
ment to cooperate in order to make the construction and operation 
of the airport a success. 

Senator DworsHak. Congressman, does this relate in any way to 
the sewage disposal system to serve the CIA Building? 

Representative BroyHILu. It will be, indirectly, Senator. I am 
going to touch upon that a little bit later. 

Senator DworsHak Allright. Thank you. 


TRUNKLINE TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SYSTEM 


Representative BroynriLtu. The funds requested are just to con- 
struct a trunkline from Chantilly Airport to the District of Columbia 
system. 

There are several problems involved here, Mr. Chairman, in 
coordinating and cooperating with the community. We are experienc- 
ing a little problem right now in line with the construction of the 
access road. 

Our people know an access road must be constructed. They are 
not quarreling with that, but they feel there has been an attitude of 
indifference on the part of the FAA as to how and where that access 
road should be constructed in that proper investigations, hearings, 
and so forth, have not been conducted on the general location of the 
access road; however, the main purpose of my appearance this morning 
is for the $3.2 million appropriation for the construction of a sewage 
disposal system. 

I see two problems involved, or two areas of Federal responsibility: 


POTOMAC RIVER POLLUTION PROBLEM 


One is, we should take into consideration the coordinated efforts 
of the various communities involved to clean up this filthy, disgrace- 
ful Potomac. Millions of dollars have been spent in that endeavor. 
We do have a coordinated program which will cost several million 
dollars additional. We have all gotten together and agreed that we 
would not do anything else to endanger the health of the people in 
the area by further dumping of polluted sewage into the Potomac 
above the District of Columbia water intake. 

In that regard I make reference to a report of the joint committee, 
of which Senator Bible is chairman, that is, the Joint Committee on 
Metropolitan Area Problems, the following statement made by Mr. 
Gilbert V. Levin, the sanitary engineer for the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
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It says, in part: 

The Council— 
and we are referring there to the Metropolitan Area Council, made 
up of representatives of local government— 
made a special request that no sewage be discharged above the Washington water 
supply intake. A subsequent selection of the Chantilly site and consideration 
of a plan by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
which was the forerunner of the FAA— 
to discharge the sewage effluent in the upstream facilities of the water supply 
intake constitutes a flagrant disregard of community interests. No discharge of 
treated or untreated sewage from the Chantilly Airport should be permitted at 
any point if it will result in the contamination of any public water supply in the 
metropolitan area. 

Now that was the original proposal of the CAA and of the FAA, 
and due to the protests of the various departments of government 
here that were charged with the responsibility of helping to clean up 
the Potomac and the various county governments they decided then 
to construct a trunkline from the Chantilly site down to the District 
of Columbia system. 

The FAA originally took the position, and it has been stated by 
certain Members of the House, that this sewage could be so treated 
that it would not endanger the health of the metropolitan area by 
discharging it above the water intake. 

Well, actually, my reply to that is: If the sewage can be treated so 
perfectly, and it has been stated that it could be treated to the extent 
that it could be actually drank, I maintain then we have no problem 
in water supply. We could reuse the sewage over and over again. 

Now, I do not think that statement is any more ridiculous than 
the statement that this sewage could be treated to such an extent it 
would not endanger the health of our people by dumping it in the 
Potomac above the water supply intake. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that the House has 
taken care of, by way of additional funds, the access roads, and also 
the House has concurred in what you said about the sewage; is that 
night? 

Representative Broruity. No, sir. They feel, in appropriating 
the $750,000, that a sewage treatment plant could be constructed 
there at the site, and dump the effluent into the Potomac River above 
our water intake. 


LETTER FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Now I have a letter here from Mr. Daniel Leo Finucane, the Director 
of Public Health of the District of Columbia, which I would like to 
submit for the record, which points out the danger of dumping such 
effluent into the Potomac above our water intake. 

I would like to read just one paragraph in that letter. He is an 
expert and knows the problem and his statement will be attested to 
by other witnesses who will follow: 

A sewage treatment plant produces an effluent which is still treated sewage and 
nothing more, certainly not water fit to drink. Discharge of such an effluent 
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from a sewage treatment plant to a water course which serves as a source of watery 
supply can only result in impairment of water quality. There is no practical] Way 
today for discharging sewage from treatment plants without causing some pollu- 
tion. It is recognized that research programs are needed to discover new waste 
treatment methods for removing those impurities which cannot now be removed. 
Many chemical compounds which are of concern to public health now pass through 
the best known sewage treatment methods and are discharged virtually unchanged. 
Some of our newer detergents are an example of this. 

Now I can say azain, Mr. Chairman, that the experts, technicians and 
engineers can attest to the fact that it is a danger to dump this treated 
sewage into our Potomac River above our water intake. 


IMPACT OF AIRPORT ON LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Another responsibility that the Federal Government has there, in 
addition to the one of coordinating with the community in its en- 
deavors to clean up the polluted Potomac, is to coordinate with the 
community to help to absorb some of the impact that will be created 
as a result of the construction of this facility. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. Chairman, that the Federal Government, 
moving into our area out there and constructing this airport, should 
help the community to provide some of the facilities, because of the 
additional population which will be created. It is estimated thai 
8,000 to 10,000 employees will be working there on the airport, many 
of those employees will be living in the area surrounding the airport. 
The sewage facilities, water supply, schools, parks, playgrounds and 
other things of this sort must be provided for that additional popula- 
tion. I merely suggest there should be some coordination, some co- 
operation in providing those additional facilities, not that the Federal 
Government should assume the entire responsibility, but we do feel, 
insofar as the construction of this sewage plant, our sewage disposal 
system, that some consideration should be taken about the expansion 
ne the area, not just to supply enough sewage disposal facilities to take 

‘are of the airport itself, 


AGENCY POLICY 


However, the Federal Aviation Agency and the Bureau of the 
Budget did not think that they had legislative authority to build any 
more than the minimum facilities. They did not have the authority 
to guarantee bonds or loan money to the local community, Fairfax 
County, for them to provide all of these necessary facilities; so they 
came forth with a minimum, a minimum compromise, and that is to 
run just the minimum trunkline from the airport down to the District 
of Columbia system in order properly to dispose of the sewage. 

Senator Braue. On that point, Mr. Congressman, that is the $3.2 
million figure? 

Representative BroyHiLu. That is the $3.2 million figure. Again 
I say, Senator Bible, they should go a little further than that, but 
the *y question whether they have the legislative authority. 

Senator Braue. I understand. 


NEGOTIATION OF AGREEMENT WITH COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


Representative BroyuiLu. In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, we 
have had conferences with the Bureau of the Budget and the Federal 
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Aviation Agency officials to see if there was some way we could use this 
$3.2 millon from more of a practical standpoint, and in that regard 
the Bureau of the Budget has agreed, unofficially, but they stated 
they would be receptive to any negotiated agreement between the 
local county government, Fairfax County, and the Federal Aviation 
Agency, for the local government to run one-third of that discharge 
line. They are constructing a line out there now anyway for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, so they feel that can enlarge that trunk- 
line and actually run it one-third of the distance to Chantilly airport 
and then the savings that the FAA would have in that $3.2 million 
appropriation they could enlarge their trunkline for the balance of the 
distance and therefore make the trunkline large enough to absorb 
some of the expansion around the area which will be created as a result 
of the airport being located there. 

I hope that possibly the committee would make some reference to 
that in the report, to encourage such cooperation on the part of the 
FAA and the Bureau of the Budget, with our local community 
governments. 
~ Senator Brste. Mr. Congressman, if they were to enter into such a 
cooperative effort, take this item of the third, it seems to indieate that 
the cost of the line would be something in the neighborhood of $20 
million? 

Representative Broynuitit. That was in the proposed third inter- 
ceptor system to be built up along the Potomac River to take care 
of all future needs. 

Senator Brnte. Have you any figures as to what the cost would be 
if the pipe were enlarged and if it were used to take care of other 
needs along the way? 

Representative Broynitu. Not exactly, other then the engineers 
are trying to work out some form of negotiated agreement right now. 
It is assumed—and I am only making a layman’s assumption—that 
if Fairfax County lays approximately one-third of that line, and with 
the savings that the Federal Government would have by saving one- 
third of the distance they could enlarge their other two-thirds a great 
deal more than is now proposed, or certainly of sufficient size to serve 
the expansion that will be caused there. 


STATUS OF NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator BrsLte. How far along are those negotiations? You know 
there is some urgency in this problem. Will there be en attempt to 
work out a cooperative agreement such as you suggest, a delay in the 
actual construction of the pipeline? 

Representative Broyui. It is my understanding, when we had 
the conference, that those negotiations would proceed immediately 
if we did not have any difficulty in obtaining the appropriation. 

Whether, as a result of the House action, those negotiations did 
bog down, I do not know, but we have a member of our board of 
supervisors here, Mr. William Moss, who will be able to answer that 
question more specifically. 

That completes my testimony and I would like to urge the com- 
mittee again to make this appropriation. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the com. 
mittee appreciates hearing from our Congressman from the 10th Dis. 
trict, and I think that his views on this subject will be sympathetically 
considered by the committee, and it was testified by General Quesada 
last week that in view of the fact both Maryland and Virginia have 
entered into agreements not to dispose of effluent in the river above 
the intake above the District line, that he did not think the Federal] 
Government should do it itself, and needless to say, the junior Senator 
from Virginia shares those views. 

I share the views of General Quesada and our Congressman from the 
10th District and he thinks this ought to be done. 

Chairman Haypren. We thank you for your appearance here this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. MOSS, CHAIRMAN OF THE NORTH. 
ERN VIRGINIA REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION, AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING 
COUNCIL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman HayprEn. Our next witness is Mr. John A. K. Donovan, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin, 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Donovan is in court and asked me 
to present his statement, if I may. 

My name is William H. Moss, chairman of the Northern Virginia 
Regional Planning Commission and vice chairman of the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, and also a member of the govern- 
ing body of Fairfax County. 

I will present his statement, and it is very brief, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. We will place the statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF RESTORATION OF THE FULL $3.2 MILLION AUTHORIZED 
FOR WASTE DISPOSAL AT THE DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


The construction of a sewage treatment plant on the site of the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport, with effluent discharged to the Potomac above the metropolitan 
intakes, will negate all the sound and enlightened planning for areawide pollution 
control that has been going forward in recent vears. 

Millions of dollars have been spent—and more millions are being spent—to 
keep sewage and sewage treatment plant effluents out of the Potomac in this area. 
Examples: The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission has extended an 
interceptor sewer a am to Rockville, Md., in Montgomery County, in order 
to keep the effluents from Rockville’s treatment plant out of the Potomac above 
Little Falls. The W ashington Suburban Sanitary Commission is further extend- 
ing its lines to Gaithersburg, Md., above Great Falls, for the same purpose. 
Rockville’s sewage is now conveyed to the District of Columbia plant for full treat- 
ment and discharge of the effluent to the Potomac below Washington. The same 
will soon be true of the sewage generated in the Gaithersburg areas. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has built a cross-country sewer to Gaithersburg from its 
new facility in Germantown, Md., in order to keep treated sewage out of Seneca 
Creek, a Potomac tributary entering the river several miles above Great Falls. 
The sewage from the AEC headquarters will thus be transported from treatment 
30 miles downstream from its point of origin. 
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On the Virginia side of the Potomac, Fairfax County is abandoning a new and 
expensive treatment plant on Pimmit Run in order to construct a sewerline 
across Chain Bridge. This line will convey into the District of Columbia sewer 
system the wastes from the Pimmit Run Valley, and from the valleys of Turkey 
Run, Dead Run, and Scott’s Run, upstream from the Little Falls water supply 
intakes. More particularly, this Chain Bridge sewerline is being designed to 
handle the wastes from the new Central Intelligence Agency headquarters at 
Langley, Va., and to make sure that no sewage from the new CIA headquarters 
reaches the Potomac above Little Falls. 

Both Fairfax County and Montgomery County have low density zoning ordi- 
nances for the area of their counties that drain into the Potomac upstream from 
Little Fails in order to prevent any developments that might require the discharge 
of either sewage or treated effluents into these upstream reaches of the Potomac. 

These are the things that are being done by the metropolitan area jurisdictions, 
in cooperation with departments of the Federal Government, to keep sewage and 
sewage effluents out of the Potomac upstream from Washington and to assure 
that the Potomac River remains pure above Little Fails. The construction of a 
sewage treatment plant on the site of the Dulles International Airport would be a 
giant step backward, leading toward nullification of all the several years of co- 
operative planning and construction that have gone into the efforts to keep the 
Potomac River clean above Little Falls. In view of the fact that millions of 
dollars have been spent to develop areawide disposal system and protect the Poto- 
mac River, there can be no justification for a budget appropriation that forces 
one Federal agency to violate the principles that underlie these cooperative, inter- 
jurisdictional disposal plans. If a Federal agency is permitted or forced to ignore 
the areawide efforts to protect the Potomac River, there will remain no justi- 
fication for enforcing compliance by new towns, industries or any other sort of 
developments that might occur in the future upstream from Little Falls. The 
millions of dollars spent to date on these efforts will have—quite literally—gone 
down the sewer. The minor amount of money that will be saved by the Federal 
Aviation Agency will constitute the worst sort of false economy. 

To maintain that the resultant Dulles International Airport sewage plant 
would emit only a highly treated, comparatively pure effluent into the Potomac 
River is begging the question. The airport plant would of necessity be con- 
structed with a bypass to allow raw sewage to flow into the receiving stream; such 
bypasses are used by all treatment plants to discharge raw sewage whenever 
operational difficulties or mechanical failures occur in the plant, as they inevitably 
do. 

Also, small sewage disposal plants become less and less efficient as the volumes 
of sewage entering them approach the rated capacity of the plant. The history 
of these plants that are built to serve new metropolitan area developments demon- 
strates that they almost always reach full capacity and then become overloaded 
within a very few vears after they are constructed. Progressive decreases in 
plant efficiency are the corollary, with a corresponding increase in the impurity of 
the downstream water supply. Furthermore, during the timelag between the 
date when the treatment plant becomes overloaded and the date when the newly 
constructed facilities are ready to operate, there is almost inevitably a period when 
raw sewage is discharged continuously to the stream. 

For these reasons the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference adopted, 
in 1957, a resolution which reads in part: 

‘* * * to protect the purity of the Potomac supply, development should be 
so designed as to prevent discharge of effluent from sewage treatment plants 
either into the river or into tributaries which flow into it between Little Falls and 
several miles above Great Falls * * *. This does not completely preclude 
development within the(se) watershed (s) ; it does, however, limit it either to den- 
sities low enough to make possible individual sewage treatment without effluents 
flowing into any stream in polluting quantities, or to development close enough 
to the watershed line to make feasible pumping sewage or effluent into a drainage 
area not involved in water supply.” 

The above statement has been adopted as policy by the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council. 
Supporting resolutions have been adopted by the Montgomery County Council 
and the Fairfax County Board of Supervisors. The stream quality criteria for 
the Washington metropolitan area, as compiled by the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, also reflect the same principles. These criteria, which 
eall for the water quality above Little Falls to be “held in the normal, natural 
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condition of the stream’’, and for “‘the elimination of sewage and waste effluent” 
for this area of the river, were promulgated in cooperation with officials of the 
District of Columbia Department of Sanitary Engineering, the Washington Dis- 
trict of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, the District of Columbia Department 
of Public Health, the Maryland State Department of Health, the Virginia State 
Department of Health, the U.S. Public Health Service, and other responsible 
agencies. 

These are the men and the agencies responsible for and competent to judge 
what should and should not be done with the Potomac River upstream from oup 
metropolitan area water supply intakes. 

The consulting engineers who drew up the plans for a disposal plant to serve 
Dulles International Airport, and who recommended its placement at the airport 
site, are undoubtedly highly competent to design and construct an efficient sewage 
treatment plant. They are not—nor do they pretend to be—efficient and experi- 
enced area planners. They are not qualified to judge what is best for the Potomac 
River in the Washington metropolitan area. To aecept their recommendation fop 
a local sewage treatment plant upstream from Little Falls on the Potomac, thus 
overturning the considered judgment of the responsible water supply and pollu- 
tion control authorities concerned with the Washington metropolitan area, would 
be most unwise. 





STATEMENT OF CITIZENS COUNCIL FOR A CLEAN PoTomMac 


The Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac would like to add a few words in 
support of the position taken by the conference held on July 16, 1959, at the re- 
quest of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin. 

Our organization was established in 1956 by a small group of citizens dedicated 
to the elimination of pollution in the Potomac River. Since that date our mem- 
bership has grown to include 48 organizations and business firms as well as many 
individuals. Our goal is to restore the river which flows through the Nation’s 
Capital to such a condition as will promote recreation, assure the water supply, 
and safeguard the health of the area’s citizens. 

As the members of this committee are no doubt aware, the District of Columbia, 
in recent years, has been making great strides toward eliminating sources of 
pollution in the Potomac which emanate from the District. The completion of 
the secondary treatment plant at Blue Plains and the recent changes in the 
District’s plumbing code which will lead toward eventual separation of the present 
combined sewerage system will do much to accomplish our goals. 

Hewever, the probiem is not solely the District of Columbia’s. The expanding 
population in the metropolitan area poses many problems—sewage disposal being 
one of the largest. In 1958 we suggested to the Fairfax County Board of Super- 
visors that they consider bringing sewage from the Pimmit Run Valley across the 
Potomac to the Blue Plains plant of the District for treatment. We took this 
step when we realized that the sewage from the Central Intelligence Agency would 
grossly overload the available treatment facilities. As you no doubt know, 
Fairfax and the District have concluded agreements which will make this sug- 
gestion a reality. 

We are now faced with a similar problem arising from the construction of 
Dulles International Airport. Because the Federal Government chose to place 
the airport outside of the range of the sanitary facilities of the area and in a 
location that threatens to pollute the metropolitan area’s water supply, it must 
help the local area solve the federally created problem. The failure to appropriate 
funds for an adequate trunk sewer to carry the waste from the airport to the 
Blue Plains plant for treatment means that sewage effluent will be discharged 
into a previously uncontaminated portion of the river—directly above the water 
supply intakes for the District of Columbia. 

Our organization would like to urge the committee to restore the $3.2 million 
requested by the Federal Aviation Agency to make possible the construction of a 
trunk sewer from the Dulles International Airport to the District of Columbia’s 
Sewerage system. 

Furthermore, we urge that the committee copsider the opportunity that exists 
whereby the airport sewage problem may be satisfactorily resolved in a fashion 
that will permit the northern Virginia region of the Washington metropolitan 
area to improve its sewer system and reduce the pollution load on the river. 
Inevitably, satellite communities will spring up around the Chantilly area, 
Under present conditions, the sewage effluent from these communities will also 
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be discharged into the river. It seems only practical and feasible that contractual 
arrangements be made which will permit a regional solution compatible with the 
future growth of the Capital area. 


CONFERENCE ON SEWAGE PROBLEM 


Mr. Moss. At the invitation of the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, a conference was held July 16 for the purpose 
of discussing the problems arising out of the congressional delegation 
of funds to “provide for conveying sewage from Dulles International 
Airport to a connection with the District of Columbia sewer age 
system for treatment at a point below the water supply intake for 
the Washington metropolitan area. 

The conference was under the chairmanship of John A. K. Donovan, 
Virginia State senator from Falls Church, Va., and also chairman of 
the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin, and repre- 
sentatives of the following jurisdictions and agencies were in attend- 
ance. 

I might state here parenthetically that we list these so you may 
know this is the leading planners of the area, the technicians and 
politicians of the governmental bodies, 

Representatives from the following agencies were in. attendance: 

Northern Virginia Regional Planning Commission, Fairfax County 
Board of Supervisors, the Arlington C ounty Board of Supervisors, 
the Alexandria Sanitation Authority, the Fairfax County Water 
Authority, the Virginia Department of Health, the Maryland De- 
partment of Health, the District of Columbia Department of Public 
Health, the District of Columbia Department of Sanitary Engineering, 
the National Capital Regional Planning Commission, Massey Engi- 
neers, consultants to Fairfax County, the Joint Committee on Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Problems, and also present as observers were 
representatives of the Federal Aviation Agency and the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and the U.S. Army Corps ‘of Engineers in the Wash- 
ington district. 

RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted, and I will state 
again parenthetically that we are not attempting to point up here the 
technical aspects of why you should do this. We feel that you will 
and have already received that information in your file, and so I 
will merely repeat the resolution, which we unanimously adopted: 

It is the sense of this conference that: 

This conference respectfully urges the U.S. Senate to restore the total author- 
ization of $3.2 million to the Federal Aviation Agency budge 
at Dulles International Airport. 

2. The conference also urges that the appropriation be made so that it can not 
only be used by the FAA to build a direct connection to the District of Columbia 
sewerage system; but so that it can also be used through contract with any local 
or regional body which can satisfactorily demonstrate its ability to provide the 


necessary capacity for sewage disposal for the Dulles International Airport when 
needed. 


t for waste disposal 


Now we put that last paragraph in there because it has been 
demonstrated by the consulting engineers of Fairfax County that if 
the disposal was brought through the county, that the county also 
had already commitments to the point that they can tie these disposal 
systems together in such a way as to enlarge them within the limit 
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of the $3.2 million and to serve the same purpose which we originally 
intended. Oem 

The FAA has stated, through Mr. Hoegh, they do not want to 0 
into the sewer business. They would love to go to the limits of the 
airport and dump into any system which would be satisfactory. 

Gentlemen, we have the answer, if we do it in time, if this appropria- 
tion can be restored to its original recommendation. 

Thank you. 

FAIRFAX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STATEMENT OF R. W. GROW, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Impact oF CHANTILLY AIRPORT ON COMMUNITY 


Chairman Haypren. Our next witness is Mr. Grow, executive di- 
rector of the Fairfax Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Grow. Mr. Chairman, my name is R. W. Grow. I am execu- 
tive director of the Fairfax Chamber of Commerce. I am speaking 
for the president of the county chamber of commerce, who is unavoid. 
edly absent today. 

The Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce represents the } musiness 
and professional men of the entire county and is supported by the 
business associations throughout the county. 

The purpose of my statement is to emphasize something that Con- 
gressman Broyhill mentioned in his statement: the impact of the 
airport on the community, and how this fits into the problem. 

If I may do so, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this short 
statement to emphasize a couple of the points. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

Mr. Grow. The Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce is con- 
cerned with the impact of the world’s greatest airport on the develop- 
ment of Fairfax County. 

The portion of the county immediately affected is largely agricul- 
tural but promises to develop rapidly on industrial and commercial 
as well as residential lines. The development will be accelerated to 
an extraordinarily high degree by the demands of the airport. 

The airport property itself can and properly should provide space 
for the development of extensive aircraft service and maintenance 
facilities which conceivably will include research, development, as- 
sembly, and repair establishments. 

We may anticipate extensive hotel, restaurant, and other commer- 
cial activities associated with a complete air travel center. An air 
museum is a logical feature. Extensive offices and office buildings 
will be required. All of these and others are compatible with the 
onsite airport development which is inevitable in connection with our 
foremost airport at the front door to the Nation’s Capital. 


SEWAGE PROBLEM 


Both the onsite and offsite impact of Chantilly demands an ap- 
proach to the utilities problem far beyond a stopgap onsite sewage- 
treatment plant for the immediate needs. Such a treatment plant as 
has already been discussed will discharge into the Potomac River 
above the water intake. 

Regardless of its initial potential effectiveness, this presents a hazard 
to health that can only increase with the expansion of the airport 
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facilities. It is contrary to the expressed attitude of the Congress 
in protecting the Potomac for the benefit of the entire metropolitan 
area. 

An acceptable proposal to meet both onsite and offsite require- 
ments consists of a trunkline sewer from the airport to discharge into 
the District system at the Potomac. 

Fairfax County can and properly should participate in this installa- 
tion. The cost to the Federal Government is $3.2 million to make 
ample provision for onsite sewage disposal. To this Fairfax County 
could add approximately one-third to render the line capable of 
servicing the offsite area involved. Such a joint undertaking is both 
economical and farsighted. A lesser solution cannot be considered a 
solution at all. 

The Congress is providing approximately $100 million to give our 
Nation’s Capital the best designed and most efficient transportation 
facility in the world. Its impact will be felt in the whole metropolita: 


area, but it will be tremendous on northern Fairfax County. It ean- 
‘a 1 OAT: BS ceils 
not be properly considered as an isolated establishment with inde- 


p ndent and s parate facilities. Its water system is tied in with the 


county from which it will procure its water—Fairfax County. The 
sewer system should likewise be tied in. 

It is urged that this committee and the Congress give favorable 
consideration to adding the sum of $2,450,000 to the amount set up 
in the House bill for sewage disposal facilities for the Dulles Airport, 
in order to provide for a sewerline from the airport to the District 
sewer system, to which Fairfax County may contribute additional 
funds for the additional capacity to serve the impacted area of the 
county. 


Thank vou. 
Chairmen Haypen. We thank you for appearing here this morning. 


FAIRFAX Boarp or County SUPERVISORS 


STATEMENT OF ANNE WILKINS, CHAIRMAN, AIRPORT 
COMMITTEE 


FuNps FOR SEWERLINE 


Chairman Haypren. Our next witness is Mrs. Wilkins. 

Mrs. Witkins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 
have a prepared statement which I will submit for the record and 
will just attempt, in the interest of time, to hit the highlights at this 
point. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. Proceed. 

Mrs. Wiiktns. [ am Anne Wilkins, a member of the Fairfax Board 
of County Supervisors. I am also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference and of 
the water supply and pollution abatement committee of that 
conference. 

In addition to this, 1 am a northern Virginia alternate member of 
the National Capital Regional Planning Council. 

I am here today to urge that you appropriate sufficient funds for 
the construction of a sewerline to serve Chantilly Airport by con- 
nection to the District of Columbia system as requested by the Federal 
Aviation Agency and as approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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I would like to urge that you not force the FAA, because of the 
lack of sufficient funds, to dispose of the airport sewage through a 
local treatment plant which will dump its effluent into the Potomac 
River above the metropolitan area water supply. 

To do this would break down a metropolitan area policy which has 
been accepted and enforced only through superhuman effort on the 
part of the local governments in the area. 


POLLUTION PROBLEM 


Now, gentlemen, the engineers will tell you that a properly con- 
structed and maintained sewage disposal plant at the airport will not 
pollute the waters below. Undoubtedly such a standard can be 
attained in a laboratory, and the statement is, therefore, theoretically 
correct. ; 

Our experience with treatment plants, however, indicates that this 
is not possible in actual practice. Inevitably occasional plant failure 
and/or overloading cause pollution. 

At this airport location, once sewerlines are connected to the plant, 
there would be no alternative, in case of plant failure but to bypass 
the plant and empty the raw sewage into the stream which provides 
our domestic water supply. 

The thing which is most distressing about this possibility to those of 
us on the local level, who have prohibited such plants in our own 
jurisdictions in the face of terrific pressures from would-be developers, 
is the chain reaction an airport sewer plant might cause. 

If the Federal Government permits a plant in this location, how on 
earth can the local governments deny the right, the same right, to 
any reputable developer in the area? 

The airport plant itself, just the one plant, might work efficiently 
90 percent of the time and, therefore, might not in and of itself seriously 
jeopardize the water supply. If a dozen plants are permitted, how- 
ever, there would be the cumulative effect of 5 percent of pollution 
left after the 95 percent treatment provided by these plants which 
can in and of itself be dangerous. 

In addition to that, with a number of plants operating in the area, 
one or more is bound to be out of order almost constantly. 

Now what have we done in the metropolitan area to protect this 
section of the river and why shouldn’t Congress do its share to keep 
the upper Potomac waters pure? 


WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE POLICY 


Congressman Broyhill mentioned the policy of the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference, which was accepted by the local 
governments in the area. That policy is that area development be 
so planned as to prevent the effluent from additional sewage treatment 
plants entering the river above the water supply intake. 

This policy was agreed to by the local or governing bodies with 
the realization there were already several additional plants in the 
area, two of these in Fairfax County, which could be a constant danger 
until replaced. 
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REPLACEMENT OF SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS 


It was realized that it would take time to replace these with other 
facilities. The plants in Fairfax County serve the towns of Vienna 
and Herndon. ‘Tests made by the Corps of Engineers and the Vir- 
ginia Water Control Board on the streams below these two plants 
indicate clearly that they do contribute some pollution and, therefore, 
should be abandoned at the earliest possible moment, although both 
plants have at least the 85 precent treatment which theoretically will 
not pollute the streams. 

Fairfax County now has in process engineering studies which we 
hope will lead to an abandonment in the near future of at least one or 
two municipal plants. Fairfax County has, in addition to that, re- 
fused to permit any additional treatment plants im this section. 


ZONING RESTRICTIONS 


In addition to this, Fairfax County has limited the area above the 
water supply intake to agricultural use or to development on lots of 
such a size that septic tanks will operate safely. This we have done 
through zoning restrictions. 

Fairfax County has also agreed to provide trunk sewer facilities 
across the river from the District of Columbia system, and at con- 
siderable cost to Fairfax sewer users for another Federal establish- 
ment which chose to locate above the water supply intake. That is, 
the Central Intelligence Agency. This sewerline is now under 
construction. ‘Today I am sure that we all realize that the Nation’s 
Capital no longer stops at the borders of the District of Columbia. 
It is, today, the entire metropolitan area. We are gratified that this 
has been recognized officially by Senate Joint Resolution 42, adopted 
a few days ago, which came from Senator Bible’s Joint Committee 
on Metropolitan Problems. 

While we in Fairfax did not want this airport, we realized, as Senator 
Robertson has pointed out, we must endure it as our bit in the co- 
ordinated development of the entire National Capital area, of which 
we are a part. 


RAPID SATELLITE DEVELOPMENT IN AREA 


We felt, however, that we had a right to expect some Federal 
assistance in providing for the rapid satellite development which 
the airport is likely to bring. 

We requested the FAA to construct a sewer facility with some 
capacity for this purpose. This was denied by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The funds which are now requested and included in the bill before 
you will provide sewer for the airport alone. 

Taking care of the satellite growth in the area will still be the re- 
sponsibility of Fairfax County. It is possible, however, if the re- 
quested funds are appropriated, and with the addition of Fairfax 
County funds, that permanent usable lines can be installed to serve 
both the airport and the area adjacent. Such lines could be a useful 
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part of any future metropolitan area sewer system based upon overall] 
area sewer planning, as has been mentioned by Congressman Broyhill 
and Mr. Moss. 

I ask you gentlemen to recommend to the Senate that it assume the 
responsibility for the satisfactory disposal of the airport sewage so as 
not to endanger the metropolitan area water supply, and thereby, 
by this appropriation, give us an opportunity to work out with F AA 
a permanent facility for sewering the airport and the adjacent area at 
no additional cost to the Federal Government. 

We on the local level are doing our share to clean up the river. 
although our resources are severely strained in the process, I hope 
that you will do yours. Let the hue and cry about a polluted Potomac 
not be laid again at the feet of the Senate of the United States 


PROPOSED NORTHERN VIRGINIA SEWER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Chairman, I understand that a suggestion has been made that 
the airport sewer appropriation be tied to a proviso that a Northern 
Virginia Sewer Authority be set up. In view of this suggestion I would 
like to comment briefly upon that. 

It is my opinion, as a member of the Fairfax County Board of 
Supervisors, that a Northern Virginia Sewer Authority is neither 
necessary or desirable. 

It is my basic belief that all the local service functions can be per- 
formed better by responsible local governments under direct control 
of the people to be served than by an appointed authority. 

Authorities may be useful as a last resort, when for some reason the 
local government finds itself unable to handle the situation. 


FAIRFAX COUNTY TREATMENT PLANTS 


This could come about because of overlapping problems too com- 
plicated for one local government to handle or by the lack of avail- 
ability to finance. Neither of these situations exists in this case. 
For example, the entire urban area of Fairfax County is now served 
by adequate sanitary sewers which are connected to treatment plants 
which produce a high degree of treatment, all more than primary 
treatment. 

Where natural drainage areas flow through other political sub- 
divisions—and these are the exceptions rather than the rule—we 
already have satisfactory contracts for the disposal of sewage through 
the systems of the other jurisdictions. 

The reverse is also true of those other jurisdictions. There are at 
present no problems in northern Virginia. As far as sewage crossing 
jurisdictional boundaries there are no problems. 

As for financing, there are, of course, problems. There always will 
be, but an authority would be in no better position to solve these 
financial problems than are the local governments, since it would be 
limited to the issuance of revenue bonds. 

A local government, on the other hand, can use, in addition to reve- 
nue bonds, can use cheaper general obtization bonds to finance the 
facilities, when necessary. The only way an authority could finance 
more easily would be if that authority were supported by a Federal 
Government. 
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Now, gentlemen, I sincerely hope that Congress will not use this 
airport sewer appropriation as a bribe to forestall in Virginia and to 
set up an authority which it neither needs nor requires, in order to 
obtain Federal funds to keep the airport sewage out of the drain. 
Even if such action were desirable there probably would be some doubt 
about the legality of this kind of legislation at this time. 

A usable, permanent facility to serve the airport can be constructed 
now with the requested appropriation, either by the FAA or by Fairfax 
County with the FAA’s cooperation. This facility can be a permanent 
part of the coordinated area sewer system which is already in the 
process of development. 

A coordinated sewer system certainly is desirable and necessary, 
but it is not necessary to have a superagency to develop a coordinated 
system. 

* Thank you. 
TRIBUTE TO WITNESS 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to 
‘commend Mrs. Wilkins for the fine work she has done during the past 
few years as a member of the Board of Supervisors of Fairfax County 
in meeting the tremendous problems that have arisen out of the trans- 
formation of an old and historic rural community into a metropolitan 
area. That is what Fairfax County now is. It is practically a city 
although it still operates under a county form of government. 

I also wish to stress a few points that she made today. One is that 
no matter how perfect a sewage treatment plant may be it may fail, 
from mechanical difficulties, or it may be overloaded, in either of 
which events it might empty raw sewage into your water supply 
system. 

The second point was if the Federal Government is primarily con- 
cerned with the health and welfare of its Capital City, which has no 
government of its own except what Congress furnishes it, and ignores 
its best health interests and violates the pact which Virginia and 


“Maryland have voluntarily entered into as regards not entering their 


effluent into the river above the water intake, how can this board of 
supervisors in the future in the economic development of Fairfax 
County deny the same privilege to communities and enterprises that 
may later develop in the county? 

For those reasons I think she has made a mighty good case, and I 
commend her for her appearance here today. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you for your statement. 


FarrRFaAx CITIZENS INVESTIGATIVE COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE D. TODD 


Access Roap For Duties AIRPORT 


Chairman Haypen. All right, our next witness is Mr. Todd, of the 
Fairfax Citizens Investigative Committee. 

Mr. Topp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
going to speak about a little different subject than the sewer. My 
name is Clarence D. Todd, and I.am chairman of the Citizens Investi- 
gative Committee, which is an organization of property owners who 
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will be directly affected by the access road for the Dulles Airport, 
located in Chantilly. 

We are particularly interested in that segment of the road that runs 
between Hunter Mill Road and Route 7, a distance of approximately 
3% miles. 

In August of last year the Federal Aviation Agency, then known as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, held a hearing concerning the 
location of this access road. The purpose of this hearing was to 
consider certain broad corridors through which the FAA or the 
deciding agency would determine where exactly the road would go. 

At this meeting, the Bureau of Public Roads was present, and 
certain county officials and certain agencies. FAA finally decided 
that the access road should go through what was known as corridor B, 

At a later time a definite route was established through this cor- 
ridor. Then, without any notice to anyone or any explane ition what- 
ever, this roadws ay was abandoned and on June 9, 1959, the Federal 
Aviation Agency announced a different roadway that did not run 
through this corridor B. 

It was at that time that property owners in our particular area 
became rather incensed that it had no hearing on where the road was 
going, and yet it was coming through and destroying our homes. 


PUBLIC HEARING 


Fortunately, we were able to get the assistance of our two Senators, 
the very able Senator Byrd and the very able Senator Robertson, 
and Congressman Broybill, and as a result of their efforts the F ederal 
Aviation Agency agreed to hold a public hearing with respect to the 
corridor or to the roadway. 

This hearing was held on July 17 in Oakland, and I must say that 
we had every opportunity to be heard, Senator Robertson; they cer- 
tainly gave us every opportunity in the world. 

Senator Rorertson. The paper said the hearing lasted for 9 hours, 

Mr. Topp. Yes. We got away at a quarter to 8. 

Senator Ropertson. So I thought if that was correct, you did have 
a full presentation of what was involved, pro and con. 

Mr. Topp. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. I might say that General Quesada said that he 
was sorry he could not be present at the hearing. He said: 

We are going to give them an objective hearing. I am going to review the 
transcript myself. Il am sorry I could not be there. I think it is right that they 
have this hearing because the facts are, sir, that the route, as we now have pl: anned 
if, is a tract in one isolated case outside of the corridor that we published, and it is 
only right and just that we should have the hearing and it will be given objective 
consideration without the prejudice of our previous decision. 

Senator Ropertson. I would like to state to this witness that I 
regret I cannot stay here, but I will definitely review the record. 

Chairman Haypen. There is only one other witness to testify. 

Senator Rospertson. Well, I am sorry that I have to leave, because 
I did not want to leave until they all had finished. 

Mr. Topp. Mr. Chairman, I will make this as brief as possible. We 
are all gratified to see the statement that General Quesada did make 
here on Friday before the same committee. 
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However, this public hearing that we had last Friday uncovered 
some facts and information that I think is very important to the 
Appropriations Committee. 


BASIS FOR CHANGE IN ROAD LOCATION 


It became apparent that the FAA switched from one road to another 
road solely on the basis of an engineer’s report. There was no con- 
sideration given to the acquisition cost of land, the severance value, or 
damages that would have to be paid for the destruction of homes. 
These were matters that had not been considered at all. 

As I pointed out, the original announcement of the road was made 
onJune9. It was not until June 24 that the Federal Aviation Agency 
requested the General Services Administration to make an appraisal 
of the properties over the two considered routes, so that it becomes 
quite apparent that land values and acquisition costs were not con- 
sidered by the FAA in making their decision to switch these two roads. 

Another thing they made no effort to take into consideration at all 
was the impact of this thing. 

They did not consider at all, as evidenced by Mr. Quesada’s state- 
ment, that we were entitled to a public hearing, and did not take into 
consideration the impact which these roads would have upon the 
community and upon the people that live in that community. 


BASIC LEGISLATION PROVISION 


Now the basic legislation that was set up which enabled the con- 
struction of what is now known as the Dulles Airport specifically pro- 
vided that the impact on the community should be considered and 
certainly when the FAA is proposing a super-dual dual highway 
going down through the countryside, they should give consideration 
to the impact on the community for the location of that particular 
road. 

However at the public hearing FAA did bring in some figures with 
respect to acquisition costs. On the original route it was estimated 
that the land acquisition costs would be $191,750, construction of 
improvements $25,000; severance damages, $87,500, and on the 
new route the land acquisition cost was put in at $300,000, improve- 
ments at $200,000, and the severance damages at $200,000. These 
figures indicate that under the original route the total cost would 
have been $304,250 and on the new route $700,000. These figures 
were challenged not by those of us who opposed where the road was 
being put by one of the spokesmen who appeared in support of the 
FAA’s position, on the basis that the appraisal on the original route 
and that of the new route was not made by the same individual. 

The Federal Aviation Agency must have considered this a rather 
just criticism of the appraisal because yesterday, on Sunday they had 
an independent appraiser out appraising the new route instead of the 
GSA representative. 

Now my point here is this, Mr. Chairman: that the Federal Aviation 
Agency today does not know, not even broadly, how much it is going 
to cost to put this road on one site or another site because they have 
to have this type of information. 
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In their engineer’s report, for example, this road would be brought 
through a very nice subdivision and would knock out or would come 
right across the road. There are one or two things that are going to 
happen. Either the people are not being able to get on one side of “the 
road—to get from one side of the road to the other or there is going to 
have to be an underpass put in. There is nothing in the engineer’s 
report that mentions putting in this underpass which undoubtedly 
would have been very expensive. 

The failure to have the cost information on the acquisition cost 
of the land in this particular situation is very important for this 
road may either go entirely through open underdevelope d land, 
in that it is farmland, or it may go partially through really what is an 
urban community and, of course, the cost of doing one over the other 
is a great deal of difference. 

I would like to point out that Gordon G. Fahlheim who is, I under- 
stand, a very outstanding real estate appraiser, recently wrote a paper 
for the purpose of giving advice to lawyers and real estate appraisers 
on condemnations and he points out that for every mile of rural land 
that is taken the acquisition cost is $41,600 whereas for urban property 
the acquisition cost is $984,000, so that you can see in this particular 
situation it was extremely important for the agency to have this 
information. 

Now what we are asking of you, Mr. Chairman, is that any money 
that be appropriated for the purpose of this access road be appropri- 
ated on the condition that the final selection of the route, of access to 
the airport, will be put to a committee on Interstate ‘and Foreign 
Commerce for its approval so that it may determine and be certain 
that the Federal Aviation Agency is following the law which authorizes 
the establishment of the airport. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypren, Thank you, sir. 


Access Roap To DuLuLES AIRPORT 


STATEMENT OF GARDINER C. MEANS, VIENNA, VA. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Our next witness is Mr. Means. 

Mr. Muans. ee Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Gardiner C. Means. I am an economist representing 115 
property owners in ion region that would be affected by the road, and 
who are in support of the “FAA in the route they have selected. 

I have only a very short statement here and I will read it quickly, if 
I may. 

I also believe that I represent the millions of people who will travel 
this 70-mile-an-hour speedway. 

The opponents of the officially selected route, the citizens investi- 
wees: committee, have claimed injustice on two grounds: 

They claim that a central route was offic ‘ially selected and then 
Pte political pressure a shift was made to the southern route. 

I will show you that no such change in official position occurred 
and that the so-called shift is a fabrication for the purpose of 
propaganda. 
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9. They claim that important considerations were overlooked 
in making the official decision and that when these are properly 
taken into account in evaluating alternate routes, the southern route 
would be rejected. } 

[ wil! take these contentions up in turn. 

1. The opponents of the southern route have presented no evidence 
that political pressure influenced the FAA decision to adopt the 
southern route. Also, they have presented no evidence that the FAA 
officially decided on a route and then reversed that decision. There 
was no such evidence presented at the hearing on Friday. 

The facts are these—and they can be readily checked with the 
officials of the FAA. 


SELECTION OF CORRIDOR B 


Following a public hearing in August of 1958, the FAA announced 
officially that corridor B, running almost directly from the airport 
toward the heart of Washington, had been selected for the access 
highway. | : 

This corridor had been described officially at the hearing as ‘an 
area of indefinite width” and was symbolized on a map with a red 
band covering a width, of 2,600 feet. 

Following this December 1958 decision, an initial exploratory 
corridor, 2,000 feet wide, was Jaid out on new maps derived from the 
new area survey and showing every house in existence in the area last 
fall. Field surveys were then made alors this corridor, checking 
both for new houses and for the character of the iand to be traversed. 

On the basis of this work a route was laid out, mostly within the 
2,000-foot corridor, which met the minimum requirements for highway 
construction, but the result, to be referred to here as the central 
route, was far from satisfactory, and on February 10 of this year the 
search was widened on both sides of the initial 2,000 feet of search 
corridor, but within the area of indefinite width of corridor B. 


OTHER ROCTES 


Within the widened area of search three additional routes were 
found feasible. They will be referred to here as the northern route, 
the southern route and the intermediate route. 

The four routes were carefully examined; length, grades, and curves 
estimated; houses to be taken or property damaged registered; and 
minor shifts made to eliminate the destruction of houses where 
feasible. 

Then by a process of elimination the two best routes—the central 
and southern—were determined and a more detailed evaluation made, 
and the southern route was selected. 

At no time in this reasonable process was a specific route officially 
selected prior to the final selection officially announced by the FAA 
on June 9. 

The contention that a route had been off-cially selected and then 
changed is built on rumor, on unofficial maps, on official maps which 
showed the initial exploratory corridor, but in no way indicated a 
decision on location, and, finally, by taking the 2,600 feet wide band 
symbolizing the area of indefinite width of corridor B, and treating 
it as an official commitment to locate the road within this symbolic 
width, 
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The injustice here—if injustice there be—is not to the opponents 
of the southern route, but to its proponents and the public for the 
false propaganda which has been disseminated. 


COST ESTIMATES 


The second claim, that basic considerations were overlooked, 
wid by the opponents of the officially selected southern route, 
legitimate i issues which deserve careful consideration. 

7 he opposition to the southern route challenged the cost estim: ites, 
and also contended that insufficient weight was given to the hs ardship 
to families along the alternate routes. 

We had those two statements made again this morning. 

Consider first the question of costs. The initial estimates of costs 
were made by the engineering firm of Ammann & Whitney, one of the 
two or three leading road engineering firms in this country and of 
outstanding re putation. 

Their engineers’ report of May 1959, concluded that the southern 
route would cost the Government $400,000 less than the central route, 
since construction costs would be much less and the cost of acquiring 
the right-of-way would be about the same. 

The opponents of the southern route challenged the right-of-way 
estimates, arguing that the southern right-of-way would cost much 
more than the central. 


raises 


COMPARATIVE APPRAISALS 


The FAA then arranged—and at this point I should interpolate that 
the estimates of the cost of acquisition were made by an engineering 
firm who employed competent engineers, with training in valuation, 
and who were quite capable of making this kind of an estimate and 
did make such an estimate, but the FAA, under pressure of questioning 
of their estimates, arranged with the General Services Administration 
for new comparative appraisals. 

These estimates suggested a $400,000 higher cost for the southern 
rights-of-way. Unfortunately, these rough estimates from the GSA 
were not comparable because one was made by an independent firm 
and the other by the GSA. 

As anyone in the appraisal field well knows, this kind of rough 
appraisal has to be made by the same group or firm, preferably by the 
same appraiser, in order to avoid the gross errors that otherwise arise. 

Also, the GSA, in its haste, used appraisal figures made by one of 
the parties of interest and one of the parties of interest who opposed 
the southern route. 

Psychological tests have shown that such action is likely to produce 
an unconscious bias. For these reasons the GSA estimates do not 
deserve much weight. 

As I understand it, the FAA is quite unsatisfied with the estimates 
themselves, and there is a possibility that the recommendations which 
our group made will be adopted, namely that they on have the 
outside appraiser complete his comparison appr aisal by making an 
appraisal of the route he did not appraise. 

The conclusion seems justified that the total cost to the Govern- 
ment would be less for the southern route than for the central route. 
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Even if we were to give full weight to the new noncomparable esti- 
mates, the southern route will not cost the Government more than 
the central. 

HARDSHIP TO FAMILIES 


On the second point of the opposition: What of the hardship to 
families on the two routes? I made an extensive analysis of this at 
the hearing before FAA last Friday, and will not repeat it here, but 
will file with you a copy of it. It is sufficient here to say that the 
analysis showed that whether more human hardship would be caused 
on one route over the other depends on whether you simply count 
noses, as the opponents of the southern route urge, or whether you 
give greater weight where greater hardship would be created. In 
large degree the issue boiled down to a comparison between the hard- 
ship to the families in the small subdivision cut in two by the southern 
route—Holly Hills—and the families of a few big family-operated 
farms, since hardship to other families would be about the same on 
either route. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SraTEMENT PRESENTED BY GARDINER C, MEANS, oF VIENNA, VA., IN SUPPORT 
oF THE RovuTE BETWEEN HuntTerR Miu Roap aNnp Routes 7 SELECTED BY THE 
FAA 


Mr. Chairman, I have been selected to be the spokesman for the 11 farmers 
and the 104 homeowners who are likely to be damaged if section III of the Chantilly 
access highway goes north of the approved route. 

Before I give the reasons for supporting the approved route, I want to indicate 
my own personal interest in the matter. When the corridors A, B, C, and D 
were first under discussion, I examined the available maps and concluded that 
my house and small residential farm were almost certainly in corridor B and 
threatened. Also I concluded that corridor B was the most sensible route since 
it led directly into the heart of Washington. I hoped that one of the other 
corridors would be chosen but I took no active measures to bring this about. I 
did not attend the earlier hearing or urge an alternate corridor. Of course, if I 
had firmly believed one of the other corridors would be superior, I should not 
have hesitated to say so. 

With the selection of corridor B it was clear that I and my neighbors would be 
affected. Of the three alternate routes which received the most study, the edge 
of the southern route goes 100 to 350 feet from my southern boundary; the edge 
of the central route goes within 100 feet of my northern boundary; and the 
intermediate route (scheme B) cuts my property in two. I can live with either 
the central or the southern route but somewhat prefer the southern route because 
my house is nearer the northern end of my property. I personally would not 
oppose the intermediate route if I believed that it was the best route. I cite all 
this, not as part of my argument for the approved route, but to indicate the biases 
which lie back of my evaluation of alternate routes—and perhaps more impor- 
tant, the relatively small bias I have in comparing the southern and central 
routes. 

Now, I move to a very fundamental problem—the pressures which beset a 
public official trying to do his duty in the public interest. It is a tradition in our 
family that the upright public servant is the public servant who is held in an 
upright position by a nice balance of opposing forces. I and those for whom I 
am speaking want the highway decision made on merit and not at all on the basis 
of political or public pressures. 

What then are the relative merits of the alternative routes? There are four 
separate levels at which we should examine merit: 

1. Which route will give the best highway? 

2. Which route will be cheaper? 

38. Which route will cause the least hardship to individuals and families? 

4. Which route will contribute more to sound county development? 
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WHICH ROUTE WILL GIVE THE BEST HIGHWAY? 


Let us consider the Ammann & Whitney report. The firm of Ammann & Whit- 
ney is one of the two two or three highway engineering firms in the country and 
has an outstanding reputation. Their report indicates that the southern route 
will provide the best highway. It would be shorter by 600 feet, it would have 
fewer grades over 2' percent, and no curves over 1)4° instead of three of 2° or more. 
In the words of the engineering profession, it would not only be shorter but its 
alinement would be better. 

Just how much is this superiority worth? This morning the Ammann & Whit- 
ney representative indicated that to improve the central route as designed enough 
to give it as good an alinement as the southern route would cost an additional] 
$525,000. To this must be added the value of a route 600 feet shorter. In q 
10-year period the reduction of 600 feet in distance traveled would save car and 
bus operators over half a million dollars in operating costs alone. 

Thus, the superiority of the southern route in dollars and cents terms is not a 
small factor but a major factor to be weighed. 

Even more important is the human value of the better highway. Of course, 
a modern highway doesn’t have sharp curves and steep grades. But with a 
traffic density of more than 40,000 vehicles a day, perhaps 100,000 people a day 
will be traveling this highway 10 years from now. The saving of 600 feet in this 
23,900-foot section of highway would mean a reduction of 2’ percent in probable 
accidents. The better alinement would further reduce the number of accidents 
on this 70-mile-an-hour speedway. 

In one other respect, the southern route would be superior to the central route, 
On the central route, where Wolftrap Road crosses the highway, it has to pass 
over on a bridge with an 11-percent slope which would be at best a risk to travelers 
and under icy conditions a positive menace. There is no such problem on the 
southern route. 

Altogether, the completed highway by the southern route will be very sub- 
stantially better than the central or intermediate route. 


WHICH ROUTE WILL BE CHEAPER? 


The second major question is which route will be cheaper. There appears to 
be general agreement that the physical construction will be cheaper on the south- 
ern route. The engineers estimate that the construction cost would be $400,000 
less by the southern route. The real question is whether a difference in the cost 
of acquiring the right-of-way by the southern route would offset the saving in 
construction costs. 

As you know, we have the engineering estimate that the cost of acquiring the 
right-of-way would be approximately the same by both the southern and central 
routes, so that the combined cost of construction and right-of-way would be 
substantially less by the southern route. We also have the new estimates from 
the Government Services Administration which suggest that costs of acquiring 
the right-of-way on the southern route would be approximately $400,000 greater 
than on the central route, making the estimated total cost for the two routes 
approximately the same. 

At the time the new estimates were being made, I fully expected to accept them 
as the basis for this hearing. Unfortunately, the procedure by which the esti- 
mates were made was such that the estimates for the two routes are not com- 
parable and the $400,000 difference between them has little significance. 

Because this is a serious charge, I want first to establish my right to speak 
responsibly on this subject. I am not a real estate appraiser, but I do have a 
considerable knowledge of the principles of appraisal. I assisted Prof. James C. 
Bonbright who was for a long time a director of the New York Power Authority, 
in the preparation of his comprehensive study of judicial valuation, including 
appraisals of real estate. This gives me more than a layman’s understanding of 
appraisal principles. 

In the present case we have the problem of comparing the cost of acquiring 
two rights-of-way. We can use a rigourous and expensive method of appraisal 
in which each separate property to be taken and each damage is appraised with 
great care. Then the sum of appraisals on a given route indicate the ccst of 
acquiring that right-of-way. This method is reasonably reliable and its reliability 
is increased if the same appraiser or group of appraisers make the appraisals for 
both routes. But it is quite expensive. 

In practice there is a much less expensive method, costing perhaps a tenth as 
much, which produces practically reliable results provided the basic requirements 
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of the procedure are met. This method is to make rough estimates, property by 
property or for groups of similar properties, combine them for each route and 
determine the difference. The probability of error in the estimates for each route 
separately is greater but proper procedure can make the difference between the 
two estimates reliable. But this procedure does not produce reliable results when 
the rough estimates are made by different appraisers. The very roughness of 
the estimates tends to produce differences where none exist. Thus, where one 
appraiser has made an overest imate in a rough appraisal and a second has made an 
underestimate, a difference will arise even though two properties actually have 
the same value. Similarly, if the background information on land values, ete., is 
different, rough appraisals can lead to spurious differences. This follows from 
the principle well known to statisticians that the errors of estimate are greatly 
compounded when one estimate is subtracted from another. In the more pains- 
taking rigorous appraisals these factors are minimized, but in rough comparison 
appraisals involving a considerable chance of error, the compounding of error 
can be kept to a tolerable level only if the appraisals are made by the same ap- 
praiser with the same background knowledge. Thus, the reliability of rough 
comparison appraisers depends on having the appraisals carried out by the same 
appraiser. 

In the present case, this basic principle of comparative appraisals has been 
preached. Not only have the two appraisals not been made by the same appraiser 
put they have not even been made by the same organization. The appraisal for 
the central route was made by Robert Hall, an outside appraiser employed by the 
GSA for this purpose. The estimate for the southern route was made by staff of 
the GSA. As a result, these rough appraisals are not comparable and the 
magnitude of the difference between them has no practical significance. I am 
sure that any statistician familiar with the character of the errors in the making of 
rough appraisals will confirm this conclusion. 

Also, we have been told this morning that detailed appraisals made bv one of 
the leading opponents of the southern route were made available to the GSA and 
presumably were used in arriving at the latter’s estimate. Without in any way 
questioning motives, we believe the use of such estimates by only one of the parties 
of interest cannot help but produce a biased result. Certainly a court would not 
accept the results at face value. 

In the light of the faulty procedure used in making this rough comparison 
appraisal, and the bias introduced by estimates of one of the parties of interest, 
we recommend that the same appraiser who made the rough apprais®! for the central 
route be employed to complete the comparative appraisal by making an appraisal 
of the southern route on the same basis that he used in makine his appraisal of the 
central route, and without consulting interested parties on either route. 

When a valid comparison appraisal has been made, it seems likely that the differ- 
ence between the cost of the two routes will be significantly less than the GSA 
figures suggest and that the total cost of the southern route including both econ- 
struction and right-of-way will be found to be significantly less than that of the 
eentral route. 

At the present time, because we have no valid comparison appraisal from the 
GSA, we must rely on the comparison appraisal made by the valuation experts of 
the engineering firm. That appraisal indicates that the cost of acquiring the 
southern and central right-of-way would be approximately the same. Including 
both construction and acquisition costs, this would make the southern route 
$400,000 cheaper than the central route. 


WHICH ROUTE WILL DO THE LEAST DAMAGE TO FAMILIES? 


We now come to the sad part of highway development. Some families are 
bound to suffer from being forced to move or suffer damage from the proximity 
of the road. Property damage can be paid for and we assume thet the FAA and 
the courts will deal fairly with such damage. Our problem here is to consider the 
damage to families that is not covered by money payments and usually could not 
be made good by money. I will refer to this damage as the hardship to families. 

In most cases of highway location the comparison between alternative routes 
is made on sections which go almost wholly through farmland or almost wholly 
through subdivided land. In the present. situation we are faced with the unusual 
case in which our major problem is to compare hardship for farm families with 
hardship for suburban families. Neither group can easily grasp the real concern 
of the other. Urban householders often dismiss the hardship to farmers by refer- 
ring to the farmland as ‘‘open land’”’ and suggesting that if the rond makes farming 
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impractical the farmers can go and buy another farm somewhere else. 
often dismiss the hardship to householders by saying that they can go and buy 
or build another house somewhere else since their livelihood is not affected. Both 
views have some justice and both views are, of course, only partly right. 

In order to discuss this complex problem we need to distinguish between differ- 
ent types of houses and different types of farms. For this purpose we can use- 
fully draw a distinction between (1) the unique houses, such as the beautify] 
houses in Holly Hills, Carter Grove, and Spring Lake; (2) the nonunique houses 
such as those of Chapel Hill built from fairly standard plans; and (3) tenant 
houses. If we are considering the hardship to families, it is difficult to envisage 
much hardship to tenant families who are occupying the houses on a temporary 
basis. Also, the relatively new standard houses would seem to involve no sig- 
nificant family hardship. The farmers are quite right that if such a house is 
torn down or moved, the famity-can find another just like it, and the main hard- 
ship is the cost and inconvenience of moving. Essentially the same applies to 
the nonunique type of house where ownership is recent. Only where a non- 
unique house has been occupied for a long period should we give significant 
weight to the hardship to families. This means that as far as residential fam- 
ilies are concerned, it is the families owning unique houses and old residents of 
nonunique houses which present serious hardship. This I will discuss in 
moment. 

With respect to farms, it is important to distinguish between family farms, 
residential farms, and tenant farms. We need give little weight to the hardship 
in the case of a tenant farmer since his arrangement for farming is by nature 
temporary. With respect to residential farms—that is farm properties which 
are occupied as residences and not primarily as a source of livelihood—they can 
better be treated like other residences and classed as unique, nonunique, and 
tenant occupied. However, in classifying such farms unique or nonunique the 
grounds would need to receive greater weight than in the case of suburban resi- 
dences. This leaves us with the farm families operating their own farms as 
their main source of livelihood. These operating farm families present a major 
source of hardship. 

Let us apply these categories to the three alternative routes that have been 
given the most study by the FAA, the southern route, the central route, and the 
intermediate route (scheme B). 

First consider the southern route. It would bisect one small subdivision, Holly 
Hills, which has 13 unique houses. It would pass in a corridor between two small 
subdivisions, Spring Lake and Chapel Hill, taking less than an acre at the corner 
of each. It would require the destruction or moving of eight occupied houses, in- 
cluding two tenant houses, four nonunique houses, and two unique houses in Holly 
Hills. Its proximity would cause serious hardship in Holly Hills and to a few other 
unique homes but only minor hardship to the other subdivisions it cuts or is close 
to, since two of these are comprised of relatively new nonunique houses; and the 
one subdivision of unique houses, Spring Lake, is in large measure protected from 
sight and part of the sound of the new highway by a rise in ground. It would 
also do damage to a few old residents of nonunique houses. And finally, the 
southern route would not seriously cripple any operating family farms. Looked 
at as a whole, the southern route would create serious hardship for families in 
Holly Hills, to a few families owning unique houses and to a few old residents of 
nonunicue houses 

The intermediate route has many characteristics similar to the southern route 
in that the main hardship would be done to families with unique houses. The 
intermediate route would also cut through one sudivision, Carter Grove, with 17 
uniaue houses; it would revuire the destruction of 8 occupied houses, including 
7 unique houses (5 in Carter Grove) and | nonunique house. Its proximity 
would cause serious hardship for families in Carter Grove, for families in a few 
other unique houses, and for a few old residents of nonunique houses. And 
finally, it would not serious!y cripple anv operating familv farms. Looked at as 
a whole, the intermediate route would cause serious hardship to the families in 
Carter Grove and a few other families owning unique homes and a few old resi- 
dents of nonuniaue houses. 

The southern and intermediate routes are sufficiently similar in the type of 
hardship caused so that comparison is relatively easy. The hardship caused by 
proximity would seem to be of about the same magnitude for the two routes; and 
the intermediate route would take seven unique houses whereas the southern route 
would take only two unique houses. On the whole, it would seem that the 
southern route would cause less hardship to families than the intermediate route. 
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The central route is quite a different matter. As presently drawn, it would 
pass through no subdivision; it would not require the destruction or moving of 
any occupied houses; its proximity would cause serious hardship for a few families 
in unique houses and to a few old residents of nonunique houses; and finally, it 
would destroy or seriously cripple three big operating family farms involving four 
farm families. Looked at as a whole, the central route would cause serious 
hardship to four farm families and to a few families owning unique houses and to a 
few old residents of nonunique houses. 

Let us compare the hardship to families that would be caused by the southern 
and central routes. Leaving out for a moment both Holly Hills and the three 
family farms, both routes would cause substantial hardship to a few families in 
unique houses and to a few old residents of nonunique houses. It would appear 
that the number of families falling into these two groups would be about the same 
on the central and on the southern route, and can be treated as a rough offset. 
This leaves us with the difficult task of comparing the hardship for Holly Hills 
families and the hardship for farmers. 

Let us first examine Holly Hills. It is a beautiful development. In the sub- 
division there are 13 houses on lots ranging from 1.8 acres to over 7 acres. In 
January 1958, the average assessed value of these bouses and the plots they 
were on was $7,500. By county practice the value of properites is supposed to 
be three times the assessed value. But this is undoubtedly too low a multiplier. 
If we use a multiplier of 4 this would make the average value of houses and lot 
in the actual Holly Hills subdivision approximately $30,000. Other evidence 
suggests that the average may be somewhat higher and I am inclined to set the 
average value at $35,000. What is important here is that the subdivision is not 
made up of very expensive houses. There is one very expensive house on 15 acres 
of land adjacent to the Holly Hills subdivision, and properly classed as part 
of the Holly Hills community, which is an expensive house. It was recently 
built and was transferred to the present owners through a deed with revenue 
stamps which suggest a value in the vicinity of $100,000. But this is an excep- 
tion. Thus, in considering Holly Hills we are concerned with a group of houses 
having, with one exception, an average value of around $35,000. 

The southern route would cut this community in two, taking two houses whose 
assessed value was a little less than the average for the subdivision. In addition, 
the center of the highway would pass within 500 feet of five houses and within 
less than 1,000 feet of another five. Stated differently, five houses would be 
within 300 feet of the edge of the right-of-way and another five within 300 to 
800 feet of the right-of-way. The expensive house would be 390 feet from the 
edge of the right-of-way. To indicate what this means in distance, I can say 
that the nearest edge of the right-of-way would be about a city block away from 
this house. 

Now no one who moves to a subdivision with two or more acres per lot is going 
to like to move or to have an eight-lane highway a city block or less away. The 
two house owners whose houses will be taken will, of course, have to move and 
will suffer serious hardship, but at least they will be paid for their houses and can 
find others. The family with a house only 20 feet from the edge of the right-of- 
way would suffer worse hardship. A court would allow it damages, if the court 
can be shown that the value of the property was substantially reduced. And 
selling the property for what it would bring plus such damages would provide a 
large part of the funds needed for a new house. But the hardship to the family 
could be very real. As the houses are further from the highway the hardship 
would decrease. But no one who has moved out of the city to avoid its noise 
would deny the hardship from the proximity of the highwav. Thus in considering 
the hardship to the families of Holly Hills we must consider particularly the two 
families who are forced to move, the five families within 300 feet of the edge of the 
right-of-way, some of whom will undoubtedly feel forced to move, and the seven 
families more than 300 feet from the edge of the right-of-way who will have to 
put up with the nuisance of a busv highway closer than they wish it to be. 

Also, we must recognize that Holly Hills is in some respects more than just a 
collection of houses. There is a community swimming pool which will have to 
be relocated. There are other community activities. The highway will divide 
this community in two, leaving seven homes on one side and five on the other, 
with no direct access from one side to the other. Contact between the two parts 
of the community will recuire an extra mile of auto travel. With the wide 
scattering of houses that already exists in Holly Hills an extra mile of travel 
would not seem to be a very significant burden in this day of auto travel even 
for short distances. 
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To evaluate these family hardships we need to consider just how stable th, 
Holly Hills community really is. According to tax records, eight of these house: 
have been built for 7 or 8 years. At the present time only three of these eight 
are still owned by the original owner-occupant. One has had four separate 
owner-occupants. This is not the picture of a stable community. For thi, 
group of eight houses, on the average one owner has sold each year so that the 
average possession of a house appears to be under 8 years. Such a turnover does 
not suggest a deep attachment to these properties for most of the owners. Surely 
one must give weight to the hardship; at. the same time one should not exaggerate 
the difficulties of adjustment involved in a community with an average expecta- 
tion of staying less than 8 years and an expectation that nearly half will move 
out anyway in the next 4 years even if no road is built. 

To balance against the hardship to these Holly Hills families we have to measure 
the hardship to the four farm families whose three farms will be destroyed or 
seriously crippled if the central route is adopted. Two of these farms were 
acquired by the families of the present owners more than 100 years ago. One 
is operated by the third generation, the other by the fourth generation, The 
third farm has been owned and operated by the same family for nearly 75 years 
and is now operated by a father and son team comprising the second and third 
generations. These are stable owners and their continuance on these farms 
reflects both the excellence of their farming practice and their attachment to 
the family farm far above anything suggested by the evidence on Holly Hills. 
If the attachment of these families to their farms were not strong, rising taxes 
and rising land values would long since have driven them away. 

All three of these farms will be split almost in the middle by the central route 
and all three will be made so uneconomical that we can expect farming will be 
abandoned unless attachment to the farm is so great that a serious loss in ineome 
is felt to be better than leaving the familv farm. Thus, while the central route 
will not destroy the farm houses occupied by these families it will virtually force 
them to leave. 

We can properly compare the pressure to move on the part of these four farm 
families with the pressure to move on the two Holly Hills residents in the right- 
of-way and the two or three or four closest to the right-of-way. The stability 
of the farm ownership and the relative instabilitv of the Holly Hills ownership 
suggest that more hardship is done per farm family than per Hoily Hills family, 
It therefore seems quite likely that the central route would produce more hardship 
through foreing four farm families to leave the farms to which they have become 
attached than through forcing four or five or six Holly Hills families to leave the 
houses to which they have become attached. 

But the hardship from having to leave an existing farm is much more than 
simnly the leaving of a property to which one has become attached. The farmer's 
livelihood is tied wp with his farming. When a Holly Hills resident is forced to 
move, he does not have to change his income-producing activity or suffer a loss 
of income. When a farmer is forced to move to a new farm, it will be a matter 
of several vears before he can get back to the same level of income because each 
farm is different and even though he is able to buy just as good a farm it will 
take time for him to reach the point where be is farming it well. A farmer’s skills 
are partly a knowledge of farming and partly a knowledge of bis particular farm 
and what it ean and ean’t do. The vroblem is a little like that of a manufacturer 
who builds a new complex plant. Once the plant is finished it will take a con- 
siderable period of time to get it into good running order and get the bugs out 
of the new machinery. In the ease of farming the process is likely to take several 
years with income only slowly rising to the level that could have been obtained 
on the old farm. The courts Go not require any monev to be paid for this loss 
of efficieney and income, so that a farmer who is forced to leave suffers a very 
real uncompensated economic loss. This economic loss would most surely be 
greater than the hardship to those families in Hollv Hills who do not move but 
suffer the annovance of a highwav close by. This analvsis leads to the conelusion 
that on the whole the southern rovte would cause significantly less hardship to 
Holly Hills families than the central route would cause to the tarm families. 

We have already seen that the hardshio cause for families other than those in 
Holly Hills and other than farm families is about an offset. The general conclu- 
sion, therefore, follows that the southern route would cause less hardship to fam- 
ilies than would the central route. 
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WHICH ROUTE WOULD CONTRIBUTE MORE TO SOUND COUNTY DEVELOPMENT? 


The selection of the southern route coincides more closely with the official 
plans for orderly development of Fairfax County. The southern route would 
cross relatively small landholdings and corners of large individually held tracts, 
and thus not radically change the character of the countryside. 

On the other hand, the central route would bisect three large operating farms 
and one big residential farm covering a total of 1,200 to 1,500 acres. These farm- 
ing units, rendered uneconomic when cut in half, would be forced onto the market 
and become available for residential development. 

County master plans until recently called for a 2-acre residential limitation in 
this area in an effort to “hank” the area for future developmental needs. In the 
wake of unfavorable court action this limitation has heen reduced to a l-acre 
limitation for the same reason. 

A study of county park-planning maps indicates that the large residential farm 
is already designated for park purposes. This would be lost if the highway were 
to hisect it. 

Finally, if this very large acreage is forced to change its character prematurely 
from its present agricultural use into urban residential property, it will place a 
large burden on the area’s already overburdened schools and roads and lose the 
area forever for orderly development when sewer and water facilities are finally 
made available and for which no plans now exist. 


SUMMARY 


Let me summarize this analysis: 

1. It is generally agreed that the southern route will produce a significantly 
superior highway. 

9. The southern route would cost no more than the central and intermediate 
routes, even if the new estimates are accepted, and is likely to be found to cost 
jess if a more valid comparative appraisal is made. 

3. The southern route would cause less hardship for families than the central 
or intermediate routes. 

4. The southern route would be more consistent with the plans for county 
development approved by the Fairfax County Planning Commission and by the 
Fairfax Board of Supervisors. 

Therefore, we, the 115 signers of our petition, respectfully urge the FAA to 
adhere to its announced decision to adopt the southern route for section III of 
the Chantilly access highway. 


The distortion of facts and misleading information 


Before I close, I do want to comment on what we believe to be distortion of 
facts and misleading information in the campaign which has been waged by 
opponents of the southern route. 

This campaign started with the letter and press release dated June 15, 1959, 
which was signed and circulated in the name of ‘The Citizens’ Investigative 
Committee.” Hight persons listed as members of the committee are property 
owners adversely affected by the southern route. 

The right to protest is entirely in the democratic tradition, yet these documents 
contain errors of fact which so far as I know have not been corrected and some 
of which are still being circulated. 

1. The press release indicates that the approved route was three-tenths of a 
mile longer than the central route. It is, in fact, more than one-tenth of a mile 
shorter. A simple measurement of the distance between the beginning and end 
of the southern route would have revealed that it is only two-tenths of a mile 
longer than a straight line. A route three-tenths of a mile shorter would dethrone 
Euclid by being shorter than a straight line. So far as I know, this important 
error has never been corrected in print. 

2. The press release says the southern route will destroy a Civil War fort in 
“Holly Hills.” When I first bought my farm, more than 20 vears ago, I was told 
that Civil War troops had camped in the area referred to and had left dirt breast- 
works which could still be seen. But no one seems to know just where they are. 
One Sunday, I spent the whole afternoon searching but without success. (In 
subsequent testimony by an old resident of the vicinity opposing the southern 
route: That there was no fort but that there were breastworks of a Civil War 
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command post.) The transformation of breastworks into a fort and the placing 
of this fort in the path of the southern route might be an effective technique if a 
fort could be located. 

3. The press release says that on the southern route the consequential damage 
to condemned property would amount to 18 times that on the central route. 
This estimate was regarded by appraisal experts as fantastic. The new GSA 
appraisal makes this damage only 2!4 times, not 18 times. 

4. This morning we have heard about the blind woman whose house would be 
taken. We were not told where the house was located. However, I have 
ascertained that it is east of route 7 and would be taken by both the central and 
southern routes, not just by the southern route. 

5. This morning we also heard of the woman whose pond and property would 
all be taken and her 57-vear residence. What was not indicated was that the 
family moved to the present property only 18 years ago. This certainly entitles 
the family to be classed as old residents of their present house, but not with 57 
years of occupancy. 

But these misleading statements are of small importance compared to the more 
serious error in asserting that there was an original route selected and then a shift 
to a new route was made. As representatives of the Citizens’ Investigative Com- 
mittee have been repeatedly told, and has been indicated this morning, there never 
was a decision on a particular route until just prior to the announcement of the 
southern route. Various routes were considered within an initial corridor of 
exploration and the best of these was found unsatisfactory largely because of poor 
alinement and high cost. The search was broadened to take in more territory and 
in this search the superior southern route was reached. To pretend that this 
searching process was one of deciding on a route and then subsequently changing 
may be good propaganda but it definitely smacks of the “big lie’ technique. 

The same technique was used with respect to the initial corridor of exploration, 
Thus, the press release of June 18 said that the FAA “relocated that portion of the 
corridor which runs from Hunters Mill Road to Route 7, shifting it more than a 
mile south of the original corridor.’’ Again, the truth is that an initial corridor 
was searched and then the corridor was widened. The corridor was not relocated 
and no specific and limited corridor had even been publicly announced. As we 
have heard this morning, corridor B which was discussed at the previous hearing 
was not a clearly delimited corridor. Rather, the B strip on the map symbolized 
the “area of indefinite width” connecting the airport to Washington. In contrast, 
strip A connected the airport with the George Washington Parkway, strip C 
connected it with Route 66 west of Falls Church, and strip D followed the most 
southerly direction. To read into such symbols an exact and limited corridor 
may again be good propaganda but is a distortion of fact and contrary to the 
explicit statements made by officials at the previous hearing as the record discloses. 

Even the Washington Evening Star was sucked into this error when it said in 
its Wednesday editorial already introduced into the record that notices of land 
taking were being distributed for the southern route ‘‘after the Commerce De- 
partment previously had announced a different route as a result of a public 
hearing.”’ Indefinite corridors, not specific routes, were discussed at the hearing, 
and the decision announced after the hearing applied only to the indefinite corridor. 

In closing my statement I want to thank the FAA in behalf of the signers of 
our petition in support of the southern route for this opportunity to be heard. 
tre > 


STABILITY OF OWNERSHIP 


Now, ownership in the subdivision is not stable. Four of the 
houses were built about 8 years ago and four 7 years ago. Yet only 
three of these houses are still owned by the original owner-occupants. 
One has already had four owner-occupants. 

On this basis, the owners are likely, on the average, to sell after 
8 years, and even if no highway is built it is likely that half of the 
present owners will have sold and moved away 4 years from now. 

In contrast, of the three big operating farms with four farm families 
which would be cut in two by the central route and made quite un- 
economical, two have been in the same family for over 100 years and 
one for 75. One is operated by a fourth generation owner, one by 
the third generation, and one by a father-and-son team of third and 
second generations. 
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Also, if these farmers are forced to leave their farms and find others, 
they will suffer a serious loss of income from farming for a number of 
years. 

" Altogether, if greater weight is given to those hurt most by the 
highway, the evidence indicates that the southern route would create 
less human hardship than the central route. 

In weighing the claims of injustice, one should also consider the 
claims of persons outside the immediate area of corridor B. The 
people of Fairfax County outside corridor B should receive some 
consideration. 

PLAN FOR REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The southern route would more clearly conform to the plan for 
regional development-.of Fairfax County, officially approved by the 
Fairfax County Planning Commission and the Fairfax County Board 
of Supervisors. 

Finally, there are the people who use the highway. The access 
highway to the airport is of more than local concern. It is expected 
that 10 years from now 40,000 vehicles a day will travel this 70-mile- 
an-hour speedway. That means over 15 million trips a year or perhaps 
40 million travelers. 

The central route just meets the minimum standards of highway 
construction of the Virginia Department of Highways. 

On the other hand, the southern route, with a minimum of curve, 
and grade, approximates the desirable standards of curve and grade, 
and is, in addition, one-tenth of a mile shorter. It is altogether a 
superior highway. 

SUPPORT FOR SOUTHERN ROUTE 


The conclusion to be drawn is that the southern route, already 
selected by the FAA on the advice of an able engineering firm, will 
provide a superior highway at the least cost to the Government and 
with the least hardship to families in the aggregate. 

We urge that no change in route be made, and we further feel that 
the inclusion of special consideration beyond that which has been and 
will be given by the established authorities is not necessary. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

(The following statement was later submitted:) 


Topp, Ditton & SINGER, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1959, 
Mr. Eart Cooper, 

Clerk, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: You will recall that at the conclusion of today’s hearing, 
the chairman gave me the opportunity, at my request, to put in a supplemental 
statement. I am enclosing herein the original and three copies of such a state- 
ment, which I respectfully request be made a part of the record in this case. 

Yours very truly, 


CLARENCE D, Topp. 
STATEMENT OF CLARENCE D. Topp 


My name is Clarence D. Todd, and I appeared before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee on Monday, July 20, 1959, to make a statement concerning 
the appropriation for the access road to the Dulles International Airport. At 
the conclusion of my statement, I requested permission to file a supplemental 
statement to be incorporated into the record. Permission was granted by the 
chairman. The. following is my supplemental-statement: 
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Mr. Gardner Means, who appeared before the committee after I had made my 
statement, stated: , 

(1) That the citizens investigative subcommittee had alleged improper influence 
in the relocation of the access road, 

(2) That Fairfax County officials had been consulted with respect to the reloea- 
tion of the road and that there had been no location for the road decided on prior 
to June 9 when the FAA made its decision public. 

Our committee has never alleged officially or unofficially that any improper 
influences were brought to bear in the relocation of the access road. It is true 
that a northern Virginia newspaper in an article alluded to such influences, but 
we, as a group, had nothing to do with the publication of that artic e. Since we 
have never made the aforementioned allegation, we have never attempted to 
prove it. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has not consulted with the Fairfax County Board 
of Supervisors or the Northern Virginia Planning Commission. To prove this 
allegation, I am attaching hereto a photostatie copy of a letter written by Mr, 
Moss, who appeared before your committee yesterday, and who is a member of 
the county board of supervisors and chairman of the Northern Virginia Planning 
Commission. : 

To prove that a route had been previously selected, I am enclosing herein a 
photostatic copy of an official map of Fairfax County, superimposed upon which 
is a broken line showing the alleged approximate location route. Beyond that 
route we have put in the route announced by FAA on June 9. 

These factual matters which are in error, I believe, should be corrected in the 
committee’s record which is my reason for making my request. 


County oF FatrFax, 
Boarp OF CouNTY SUPERVISORS, 
Fairfax, Va., July 16, 1959, 
Mr. Huca McDiarmip, 
123 Maple Avenue, East, 
Vienna, Va. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your request for information as set forth in your letter, 
I can inform you that the Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic 
Development Commission has not been consulted by the Federal Aviation Agency 
on the proposed relocation of the Chantilly Airport access highway. 

In answer to your second-question as to whether we have taken any position 
in regard this relocation, the answer is “No.” 

It appears to me that before this last shift was made, the FAA should have 
given full and sufficient consideration (after consultation with the regional and 
local bodies) to the effect on local communities and the full impact as to zoning 
and land use. 

Sincerely vours, 
Witiiam H. Moss, 
Chairman, Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development 
Commission. 
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OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Riley is filing his statement. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GeEoRGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO Lecistative REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Chairman, it should be noted that in this statement the AFL-CIO has not 
documented the breakdown of either the $2,700,000 request for an underground 
control center at Denton, Tex., or the $12 million request for departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government which have been delegated either civil defense 
or defense mobilization functions by Executive order. 

We believe OCDM and the delegate departments and agencies themselves 
have presented these breakdowns effectively and completely with the able assist- 
ance of the chairman and the members of this committee. Senator Johnson, in 
his remarks, went right to the heart of the problem, pinpointing the need and 
establishing the time for positive action as now at the present hearings. 

In his interest of conserving this committee’s time, the AFL-CIO presents a 
factual, concise, and, we believe, a blunt summary in support of this legislation. 

We view the international situation, stalemated as it is by the preposterous 
Soviet demands, as having a decisive bearing on the need for these funds requested 
by OCDM in this supplemental appropriation. Funds with which to build an 
underground facility for the regional office in Denton, Tex. ($2,700,000), and the 
request for appropriations for those agencies of Government which have been 
delegated a specific function in civil defense ($12 million) are minor when com- 
pared with the civil defense expenditures of friendly foreign nations, and when 
prorated in our own national defense they become microscopic. 

The AFL-CIO has closely followed the international situation and has seen, 
as the rest of the world has seen, the Soviets take the free world from one crisis 
to another, each apparently designed to advance the Soviets a step closer to world 
domination. 

We in the trade union movement of the free world view each of these crises 
as one more warning that if we are to remain free and if we are to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty, we must remain strong and we must be prepared. The 
warnings have become more frequent with each international crisis and conversely 
the time factor necessary in preparedness decreases. 

We believe the Congress is aware of these factors and we believe because you as 
Members of the Congress are aware, there is the responsibility to translate your 
consciousness into the action called for in legislation already enacted. Oppor- 
tunity to give careful consideration to OCDM policy and requirements by Con- 
gress, resulted in enactment of Public Law 85-606 and the merging of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administration into the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization in the 85th Congress. Both actions were 
unanimous. 

For several years the Congress, in reviewing OCDM appropriations and legis- 
lation, has reversed itself on occasion. We believe, in all fairness, that some of 
the reversal of the previous intent of the Congress has been justified. We felt, 
however, when the Peceis finally decided that money necessary for implementa- 
tion of delegated authority should be budgeted in OCDM appropriations, that 
the confusion brought on by reversal of policy had ended. We find that this is 
not true, however, because in the action by the House Appropriations Committee 
in denying the $12 million request for delegated agencies the House has refused to 
allow funds for a program, the request for which was made in the manner in which 
the House played an important part in establishing. 

In addition, the House stated that if funds for this program were necessary, 
OCDM could contribute to them from its regular appropriation, this in spite of 
the fact that the House saw fit to cut $5,515,000 from the regular OCDM fiscal 
appropriations for operations. 

The AFL-CIO finds such inconsistency hard to understand and views the 
resulting confusion with great concern. We believe we must have a much stronger 
civil defense capability if we are to maintain an effective total national defense. 

The request for $2,700,000 for an underground facility for the OCDM regional 
office in Denton, Tex., reported favorably by the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee but subsequently denied by the full committee represents the con- 
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sidered opinion of OCDM officials and is consistent with the national shelter 
policy announced last year by the administration. 

The AFL-CIO has differed with the national shelter policy in part but the 
difference is not over whether there is a need. We in organized labor have, for 
many years as a matter of policy, supported a shelter program. Our difference 
is basic in that our policy is based on the concept that civil defense is part of this 
Nation’s national defense and as such under the common defense clause of the 
Constitution all of civil defense is the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Our beliefs notwithstanding, we have deferred to the national policy and backing 
our policy with action we have initiated a program of surveying trade union facil- 
ities for their capability and use as fallout shelters. 

It is our considered opinion and hope that the Congress should back your policy 
and your own intent of the Congress as contained in substantive legislation with 
the necessary funds to implement the nonmilitary function of OC DM which added 
to the military defense comprises the total national defense of our Nation, a strong 
deterrent necessary to lasting peace. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that the AFL-CIO has followed closely 
the comments of the critics of OCDM, its programs and policies, and for the 
majority we find criticism without foundation. In the few instances of construe- 
tive criticism found in the record we believe will be incorporated into the planning 
and programing only when Congress furnishes the solid support aad leadership to 
our total national defense. 

COMMITTEE RECESS 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will stand in recess until 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., Monday, July 20, 1959, the committee 
recessed until 10 a.m. on Tuesday, July 21, 1959.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Robertson, Bible, Young, and 
Dworshak. 

Also present: Senators Mansfield, Gruening, and Bartlett. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Commission OF Fine Arts 
STATEMENT OF DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman HaypuNn. The committee will be in order. 

House Document 169 includes a supplemental estimate of $5,000 
for “Salaries and expenses, Fine Arts Commission.’’ The House 
allowed $4,500 and the Commission is seeking restoration of the 
reduction. 

The justifications will be imeluded in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


CoMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation 1960 __ ate $37, 800 
Supplemental estimate 1960_ ___ _- bs 5, 000 
House allowance atten hee Sinden 4, 500 


Restoration requested. saad 500 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 2, line 24, strike out ‘$4,500 and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$5,000’’, the 
estimate or an increase of $500 in the appropriation. 
HOUSE REPORT 


The bill provides $4,500 for added expenses of this Commission which were 
not anticipated by virtue of the appointment of two new members. The Con- 
gress approved the full $37,800 requested in the regular bill. This supplemental 
amount has been allowed to assist the Commission in performing its work ex- 
peditiously so as not to delay important projects with resultant higher costs. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $500 made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This amount is distributed as follows: 








Appro- Supple- 
Activity | priation, mental House Restoration 
1960 estimate, allowance requested 

1960 
ERIE ae er a $37, 800 $5, 000 $4, 500 $500 

A breakdown of the restoration by objects of expenditures follows: 

fe i: es So Mer = ee eee $200 
04. Communications ee ee peer — Deane! 100 
06 Printing and reproduction ___--____-__-____~. Sek ora where tee 100 
07 Other contractual services______________~- : 100 


The reduction made by the House in the supplemental request is small by 
ordinary standards but the estimate has been computed very closely. On the 
basis of the workload which has been coming before the Commission, it is be- 
lieved that the entire amount of $5,000 requested is required. The supplemental 
estimate submitted is the result of conditions which arose after the submission 
of the budget estimate for the fiscal vear 1960. On April 16, 1959, the President 
appointed two new members to the Commission. One of these, Mr. Peter Hurd, 
is a painter and resides in New Mexico. During the last few years it has been 
necessary that at least 10 regular meetings be held each year and occasionally 
special meeting is necessary to consider urgent projects. With the appointment 
of Mr. Hurd and because of increased costs for the other members, the amount 
required for travel expenses is estimated at $7,000, which is $4,400 more than is 
presently available in the 1960 budget. Small amounts additional are found to 
be necessary also for communications, printing, and reporting services. Re- 
quest is made, therefore, for $5,000 additional for the fiscal year 1960, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Dr. Finley, you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Finuey. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Commission of Fine Arts has received an appropriation of 
$37,800 for the fiscal year 1960, which is the same amount as was 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1959, except as adjusted for increased 
pay costs granted by the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1958. 

The Commission is now requesting a supplemental appropriation 
of $5,000, making a total of $42,800. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


The increase of $5,000 is needed for travel expenses of the members 
in attending meetings of the Commission. 

Since the budget estimate was submitted, the President has ap- 
pointed two new members of the Commission in place of two members 
whose terms had expired. One of the new members is a distinguished 
painter, Mr. Peter Hurd, who lives in New Mexico. In order to 
bring Mr. Hurd and other members to Washington for not less than 
10 meetings a year, the amount needed for travel should be increased 
from $2,600 to $7,000, or an increase of $4,400. 

The balance of the $5,000 requested is required for other expenses 
connected with the meetings. 
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The members of the Commission serve without pay, receiving only 
actual expenses incurred in attending meetings. It is hoped that this 
increase May be granted so that the work of the Commission m: iv be 
carried on. 

Chairman Haypen. This would seem to be one of those circum- 
stances where you have made out a case. 

Mr. Fintey. Thank you, Senator. We really cannot get along 
without this money. 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


STATEMENTS OF CAPT. M. V. CARSON, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, OIL 
IMPORT ADMINISTRATION; AND MR. EDWARD FRYE, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY OF THE OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD 


Oi Import ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman Haypren. House Document 169 includes a supplemental 
estimate of $100,000 for “Salaries and expenses, Office of Oil and Gas.” 

The House allowed $90,000 of this request and the Department 
is seeking restoration of the full reduction. 

The estimate of $100,000 includes $84,400 for the ‘‘Administration 
of the oil import program,” and $15,600 for the expenses of the “Oil 
Import Appeals Board.’ 

The justifications will be included in the record at this point. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES—OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


Sala Le Ss and er penses 
Appropriation 1960_ - 2 : : ; _ $390, 000 
Supplemental estimate 1960___- : cabana a Ei 100, 000 
House allowance ; : ie sa 90, 000 
Restoration requested _ 7 10, 000 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 8, line 6, strike out $90,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$100,000’’—the 
estimate or an increase of $10,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


The hill provides $90,000 for salaries and expenses of the Office of Oil and Gas 
for administration of the new mandatory oil import control program. The 
amount provided is a reduction of $10,000 in the budget estimate. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $10,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This amount is distributed as follows: 


Activity Appropria- |Supplevental| House al- Restoration 
tion, 1960 estimate, 1960 lowance requested 
] Coordin: ition of oil and gas activities $390, 000 
2. Administration of oil import program _ __ $84, 400 $76, 000 $8, 400 
3. Oil import appeals board _- 15, 600 14, 000 1, 600 
Total = 390, 000 100, 000 90, 000 10, 000 
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\ breakdown of the restoration by objects of expenditure follows: 


Ol Personal services _ og $8, 400 
06, Printing and reproduction. —-—---- 400 
O07 Other contractual services 1, 200 

Total aa 10, 000 


ADMINISTRATION OF OIL IMPORT PROGRAM 


It is respectfully requested that the estimate of $84,400 be allowed for the 
operation of the Oil Import Administration established March 13, 1959. 

Authority.—Pursuant to section 2 of the act of July 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 360), as 
amended, by 69 Statutes at Large 166 (19 U.S.C. 1352a) and 72 Statutes at Large 
678, the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, made an appropriate 
investigation and determined that crude oil and crude oil derivatives and produets 
are being imported in such quantities and under such circumstances as to threaten 
to impair the national security. 

The President concurred in the recommendation of the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, and issued Presidential Proclamation No. 3279, 
‘Adjusting Imports of Petroleum and Petroleum Produets into the United States” 
dated March 10, 1959 (24 F.R. 1781). The Presidential proclamation authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue regulations for the purpose of implementing 
the provisions thereof. 

The Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the Presidential proclamation, estab- 
lished on March 18, 1959, an Oil Import Administration within the Department 
of the Interior, issued regulations for the operation of the oil import program, 
and delegated the authority conferred upon him by the proclamation to the 
Adininistrator, Oil Import Administration (24 F.R. 1907). 

Objectives—The new program is designed to insure a stable, healthy industry 
in the United States capable of exploring for and developing new hemisphere 
reserves to reolace those being depleted. The basis of the new program, like 
that for the voluntary program, is the certified requirements of our national 
security which make it necessary that we preserve to the greatest extent possible 
a vigorous, healthy petroleum industry in the United States. 

in addition to serving our own direct security interests, the new program will 
also help prevent severe dislocations in our own country as well as in oil industries 
elsewhere which also have an important bearing on our own security. 

The voluntary controls have been and the mandatory controls will be flexibly 
administered with the twin aims of sharing our large and growing market on an 
equitable basis with other producing areas and avoiding disruption of normal 
patterns of international trade. 

Program and allocations.—The justification submitted with this supplemental 
request provides detailed information regarding the findings, the program to be 
carried out, definitions of terms used in the regulations, and allocation schedules. 
The allocations of imports of crude oil and unfinished oils were initially made for 
the period March 11 through June 30, 1959. Allocations of imports of finished 
products were initially made for the period April 1 through June 30, 1959. 
Thereafter allocations will be made for periods of 6 months. With respect to 
the allocation period July 1 through December 31, 1959, an application for 
allocations of imports of crude oil and unfinished oil or finished products must be 
filed with the Administrator, in such form as he may prescribe, not later than 
45 calendar days prior to the beginning of the allocation period and in subsequent 
period, not later than 60 days prior to the beginning of the period for which the 
allocation is required. 

Operations.—There follows a brief summary of the operations to be carried out 
in administering this program: 

1. Analysis of data published by Bureau of Mines and over 200 importers as 
well as past allowances for imports, by districts and types of products. Sum- 
marize data by districts and types of products and set overall amounts to be 
imported during eaeh semiannual period. 

2. Analyze applications fren over 200 importers to determine eligibility for 
semiannual import allowances for crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished products. 

3. Establish semiannual allowances for imports of crude oil, unfinished oils 
and finished products. Also establish the amounts to be allotted to each eligible 
applicant by type of product. 

4. Issue semiannual licenses to eligible importers, and furnish copy to appro- 
priate collector of customs. 
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5, Analyze reports from each importer showing the amount of crude oil, 
unfinished oils or finished products entering the United States under the license 
issued, the port of entry, and date of entry. Maintain adequate records of 
imports for the preparation of regular and special reports to the Director, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the President and the Congress. 

6. Persons who violate the regulations may be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment or both. It is necessary, therefore, to analyze applications, licenses, and 
reports to prevent possible or actual violations and to initiate, when appropri- 
ate action to start the necessary investigation to determine whether a crime has 
been committed. 

Staffing.—The volume of work under this mandatory program will be approxi- 
mately three times that under the voluntary program. The Administrator, Oil 
Import Administration, must have a deputy with equal authority in order to 
expedite the program and answer promptly inquiries from numerous persons 
interested in or affected by the mandatory program. The estimate contains 
funds for only 8 man-years of employment to be spread over 10 positions, con- 
sisting of a Deputy Administrator, two commodity industry analysts, and a 
supporting staff of 7 clerical, statistical and secretarial personnel. Under the 
House allowance, two positions would have to be eliminated which, it is felt, 
would seriously affect the ability to carry out the program satisfactorily, and 
restoration of funds for these positions is requested. 


OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD 


As outlined in detail under the previous section, on March 10, 1959, the Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation adjusting and regulating crude oil and its principal 
products into the United States. Authority for the administration of the 
mandatory import control program was delegated to the Secretary of the Interior 
by the President. 

“Under the Presidential proclamation the Secretary, in addition to his other 
responsibilities, was authorized to provide for the establishment and operation of 
an Appeals Board. Accordingly oil import regulation 1 was issued by the Secre- 
tary March 13, 1959, establishing an Oil Import Appeals Board, comprised of 
one representative each from the Departments of Commerce, Defense, and 
Interior. Representatives have been designated by the three departments, and 
the representative of the Department of the Interior has been elected by the 
Board to serve as its Chairman. 

The Appeals Board will hear and consider petitions and appeals by persons 
affected by the oil import regulations and may, on grounds of hardship, error, or 
other relevant special consideration, but within the limits for maximum le.els 
of imports: 

(1) Modify any allocation made to any person under the oil import regulations; 

(2) Grant allocations of crude oil and unfinished oils in special circumstances to 
persons with importing histories who do not qualify for allocations under the oil 
import regulations; and 

(3) Review the revocation or suspension of any allocation or license. 

The decisions of the Appeals Board on petitions and appeals shall be final. 

All petitions and appeals to the Appeals Board seeking relief from a decision of 
the Administrator, Oil Import Administration, shall be filed with the Admin- 
istrator no later than 15 days following notice of said decision. 

The Appeals Board may adopt, promulgate, and publish such rules of procedure 
as it deems necessary for the conduct of its hearings. 

Mandatory restrictions on the importation of oil became effective March 11, 
1959, and involves allocations and licenses for the importation of crude oils, 
unfinished oils, and finished products. The initial allocation period is March 11 
through June 30, 1959. Thereafter allocations will be made on a 6-month basis 
and applications for an import allocation must be filed with the Administrator, 
Oil Import Administration, 45 days prior to the beginning of each allocation 
period. 

Under the voluntary oil import program the number of specific allocations 
made increased from 22 to 65 over the period ending March 10, 1959. Since 
March 11, 1959, the Oil Import Administration has made 215 allocations and has 
issued 270 licenses. There is no precedent to determine the number of appeals 
and petitions that may be filed with the Board and as of June 30, 1959, 81 appeals 
and petitions were filed for the allocation period ending June 30, 1959. Twenty 
petitions and appeals have been filed for the period ending December 31, 1959, 
and more are expected. As of this same date, the Board has given 34 decisions 
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covering 38 appeals and has held 26 public hearings for which transcripts haye 
been necessary. Since there has been a tremendous increase in the number of 
allocations and additional produc ts have been placed under . Strictions it is 
anticipated that the work of the Board will be heavy for an indefinite period of 
time, as re ‘lated to successive allocation periods and possible program changes. 

The Board will need a small staff to review and process the appeals and petitions 
service the hearings and protest Board decisions, as well as to conduet the neces. 
sary correspondence incident thereto. Four positions are necessary, consis sting 
of an executive secretary, a general counsel, and two clericai-stenogr: iph ic person- 
nel. This request is for the two clerical-stenographic employees as the executive 
secretary and the general counsel positions will be part time : and | personne! already 
employed by the Department will fill these positions. Thus the large expense is 
for stenographie reporting services, printing and reproduction, and communiea- 
tions. Funds are also necessary for office supplies and contributions to the eivil 
service retirement fund. 

The total estimate for the Appeals Board is $15,600. The allowance by the 
House was $14,000 and request is made for restoration of the difference or $1,600, 
Since only two clerical-stenographic employees are provided for in the estimate, 
the reduction would have to be applied to other expenses, primarily reproduction 
of reports and transcript of hearings. It is believed that the estimate for these 
items is the minimum amount that will be required. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. You may proceed with your statement, 
Captain. 

Captain Carson. Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
filed a statement with the committee which J] request be e ntered into 
the record. I will not read it at this time but merely touch upon the 
highlights, if that will please you, sir? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Or Import ADMINISTRATION 


This supplemental estimate is for the operation during the fiscal year 1960 of 
the Oil Import Administration established by the Secretary of the Interior 
March 13, 1959 (24 F.R. 1907), pursuant to Presidential Proclamation No. 3279, 
dated March 10, 1959 (24 F.R. 1781). The House bill provides $76,000, a 
reduction of $8,400 from the budget estimate. The restoration of this amount, 
while small, is urgent. 

The Presidential proclamation was based upon the following facts: 

That within the continental United States there are two areas, one, 
east of the Rocky Mountains (districts I-IV), in which there is substantial 
oil production capacity in excess of actua! production, and the other, west 
of the Rocky Mountains (district V), in which production is declining and 
in which, due to the absence of any significant interarea flow of oil, limited 
imports are necessary to meet demand, and that accordingly, imports into 
such areas must be treated differently to avoid discouragement of and 
decrease in domestic oil production, exploration, and development to the 
detriment of the national security. 

2. That the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico largely depends upon imported 
crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished products; and that any system for the 
adjustment of imports of such commodities should permit imports into 
Puerto Rico adequate for the purposes of local consumption, export to for- 
eign areas, and limited shipment of finished products to the continental 
United States. 

3. That adjustments must be made in the imports of crude oil, unfinished 
oils, and finished products, so that such imports will not so threaten to 
impair the national security. 

The new program is designed to insure a stable, healthy industry in the United 
States capable of exploring for and developing new hemisphere reserves to replace 
those being depleted. The basis of the new program, like that for the volun- 
tary program, is the certified requirements of our national security which make 
it necessary that we preserve to the greatest extent possible a vigorous, healthy 
petroleum industry in the United States. 
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In addition to serving our own direct security interests, the new program will 
also help prevent severe distocations in our own country as well as in oil industries 
elsewhere which also have an important bearing on our own security 

The voluntary controls have been and the mandatory controls will be flexibly 
administered with the twin aims of sharing our large and growing market on an 
equitable basis with other producing areas and avoiding disruption of normal 
patterns of international trade. 

The volume of work under this program will be approximately three times that 
under the voluntary program. This increase is due primarily to the following: 

1. The inclusion of residual fuel oil and finished petroleum products within the 
control system, as well as extension of controls to Puerto Rico. 

2. The number of applications for import allocations has tripled. 

3. The number of import allocations has increased from 65 to 225 


“0. 


4. The necessity for the issuance and monitoring of licenses for each import 
allocation. In some cases, as many as 10 or more licenses may be issued under 
each allocation. Amendment of licenses is frequently necessary. 


5. The analysis of monthly reports showing the quantity of imports under each 
license. 

The Administrator, Oil Import Administration, must have a Deputy with 
equal authority in order to expedite the program and answer promptly inquiries 
from numerous persons interested in or affected by the mandatory program. 
The estimate contains funds for a Deputy Administrator, two commodity industry 
analysts and a supporting staff of seven clerical, statistical, and secretarial 
personnel. 

Communication expenses will be high because many of the inquiries must be 
handled by telephone or telegram. Some travel by the Administrator or Deputy 
Administrator will be necessary to handle problems with groups of producers, 
refiners, importers, State regulatory bodies, and trade associations. Considerable 
funds will be necessary for the reproduction of forms, regulations, press releases, 
and reports. 

Favorable action on this request for an appropriation of $84,400 is respectfully 
requested. 

ELIMINATION OF POSITIONS 


Chairman Haypen. I note that you state that the House reduction 
would result in the elimination of two positions. Would you please 
comment on the need for these positions? 

Captain Carson. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 

The Oil Import Administration, which I administer, has the re- 
sponsibility, under Presidential Proclamation 3279 and the regulations 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to that proclamation, 
to administer the mandatory oil import control program. 

The workload of this new program is very heavy. In fact, it is 
probably more than triple what it was under the old voluntary pro- 
gram which had an expiration date of March 10. 

The reason for this is that we have a wider variety of products now 
under control. It formerly consisted of only crude oil and unfinished 
oil, but under the proclamation all petroleum products are included 
under the control and the program extends to Puerto Rico whereas 
before we had 65 importers and we now have 225, approximately, to 
deal with. 

We have to issue licenses for all of them, which is something new in 
the program. 


TOTAL LICENSES ISSUED 


I suppose that as of today, for the allocation period beginning July 
1, we have already issued something over or in excess of 750 licenses. 

Now the allocations for all individual importers have to be com- 
puted. The licenses have to be issued in order to meet the allocations 
for specific or respective areas of the country in which our imports 
may be brought into. 
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In addition to that sort of work, we also have to keep tab on the 
origins of these imports, the quantities brought in by the company. 
and to supply information for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili. 
zation; for the State Department, as well as for all other interested 
Government agencies. 

1 believe we will not be able to do the job as we should be doin 
it if we do not have the small restoration requested. . 


DECLINE IN PRODUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. In the Presidential proclamation, it states that 
production is declining west of the Rocky Mountains. Does that 
include California? 

Captain Carson. Yes, sir. California is the only State in district 
5 which has any substantial production at all, and it has been declining 
over a period of years from, we will say, 950,000 barrels a day in the 
early part of last year, to perhaps somewhere around 850,000 barrels 
a day. 

Chairman Haypren. Would that be made up, in any respect, by 
importation from the oilfields east of there? " 

Captain Carson. There are approximately 80,000 barrels a day of 
crude oil that move from the four corners area into southern Cal- 
ifornia; also 70,000 barrels a day of product moves in by pipeline, 
making a total of around 150,000 barrels a day, which supplements 
the domestic production in California. Then the balance of it required 
is made up out of imports. 

Chairman Haypen. Then there is an actual need for regulation of 
the program? 

Captain Carson. Yes, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. I understand Mr. Frye is not here so we will 
insert his statement in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD FRYE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE OIL IMPORT 
APPEALS BoaRD 


My name is Edward Frye and along with being the Executive Secretary of the 
Oil Import Appeals Board I am an assistant to the Secretary of the Interior and 
work on the Department’s mobilization activities. 

The request to carry on the Oil Import Appeals Board work is for $15,600, 
The House bill provides $14,000, a reduction of $1,600 from the budget estimate. 
Both the budget estimate and the reduction are small but the funds requested 
are considered essential to carrying on the work of the Appeals Board and it is 
respectfully requested that consideration be given to authorizing the full amount. 

The largest items are the employment of two clerical-stenographic employees, 
amounting to $8,100; and other contractual services amounting to $4,500. The 
latter consists mainly of stenographic reporting services which are required in 
providing an accurate record of the proceedings of the Board. Other items come 
to $3,000, making up the $15,600. 

As of June 30 the Board received 81 appeals for the allocation period ending 
June 30, 1959. As of this same date, the Board has given 34 decisions covering 
38 appeals and has held 26 public hearings for which transcripts have been neces- 
sary. So far, the Board has received 22 appeals for the allocation period ending 
December 31, 1959, and more are expected. We anticipate that on most of these 
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appeals hearings will be necessary. Due to the newness of this activity, it is im- 
possible to accurately state just what the workload will be in the future. 

While the amounts requested are small it has not been found possible to absorb 
them in the Department’s regular appropriation. To date stenographic help has 
been provided, on a part-time basis, by temporary detail from the Bureau of 
Mines on a nonreimbursable basis. This is unsatisfactory to both offices as it 
leaves the Mines’ office with a shortage of help and the Appeal’s Board office lacks 
help when needed. 


Arctic HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Gruening, we will be glad to hear from 
you this morning. 

Senator GruENING. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wish to thank this committtee for giving me this opportunity to 
appear before you and urge the appropriation of additional amounts 
of money for two extremely important programs of the Federal 
Government. 

One of these administered by the U.S. Public Health Service is the 
Arctic Health Research Center, located in Anchorage, Alaska. 

The other, administered by the Bureau of Land Management of the 
Department of the Interior is the fire presuppression program of the 
Bureau in Alaska. 

On the 18th of May I appeared before the Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare of this distinguished committee to 
urge the appropriation of an additional sum of $226,500 for the pro- 
gram of the Arctic Health Research Center. 

In my opinion, the failure of the Congress to appropriate the rela- 
tively small sums needed to maintain this important program repre- 
sents yet another example of an incomprehensible failure to develop 
and utilize fully the resources of this great Nation for want of very 
few dollars. 

To emphasize the importance of the Arctic Research Center, I wish 
to remind you that the location of the State of Alaska is strategically 
vital to the defense of the United States. In our State, the Nation’s 
farthest north defense post is located. The distant early warning 
line, which is the vital communication network established to provide 
the alarm in case of enemy attack is located in Alaska. 

To insure the most effective defense of this Nation by military per- 
sonnel stationed in northern areas it is necessary to solve certain 
unique problems of health and living conditions which are peculiar 
to low temperature areas. 


RUSSIAN RESEARCH 


In my previous testimony urging an appropriation of an additional 
$226,500 for the Arctic Health Research Center, I pointed out to this 
committee that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has been 
emphasizing research in arctic health conditions and drew attention 
to the fact that in this field of scientific endeavor, as in so many others, 
Russian progress has exceeded ours. 
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In support of this, I quote from a report of the U.S. Public Health 
Service on “Planned Expansion of the Arctic Health Research Center” 
as follows: 

We, the United States, have been laggard in promoting the development of 
North American arctic and subarctic areas, especially when compared with other 
countries. For some years before World War II, Russia, Finland, and the 
Scandinavian countries were active in colonizing their arctic holdings. Of the 
four nations possessing vast arctic areas, Russia has been the indisputable leader 
in their forceful development. The world’s largest city north of the Arctic Cirele 
is Murmansk; and other large communities north of 60° latitude in Russia include 
Archangel and Yakutsk. There is clear evidence that U.S.S.R. arctic researeh ip 
several disciplines has long been extensive and will continue to be emphasized 
through 10 new research institutes in Siberia, one of which will deal with biology 
and medical sciences (reported by United Press under date line of November 16 
1957). Other recent news reports attest their excellent work and facilities there. 

Scandinavian countries and Finland have been dealing with health problems 
similar to those in subarctic Alaska for several hundred years. Water supply, 
waste disposal, housing, food control, and many other facets of community health 
under low-temperature conditions have all received attention, with special em- 
phasis on the development of Greenland by the Danes, and the settlement of 
northern outposts and regions of Norway, Sweden, and Finland. An exchange 
of information with these governments has been established and has been 
beneficial. 

I alluded above to the importance of supporting the program of the 
Arctic Health Research in order to strengthen the effectiveness of our 
Defense Establishment in low-temperature areas. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


It is nonetheless important to improve our knowledge of Aretic 
health conditions in order that the unexcelled and relatively un- 
exploited natural resources of Alaska may be fully developed for the 
benefit of the economy of the entire United States. 

In Alaska, there are tremendous resources of timber and oil, and 
such minerals as copper, iron, nickel, mercury, and coal. The only 
major resource of tin on the North American Continent is in Alaska. 
Hydroelectric resources of our State are almost unlimited, and will, 
in the future, be developed, I am sure, to meet the demands for energy 
which are constantly growing. 

There is no need for the United States to allow Soviet Russia to 
outstrip our progress in health research and thus be enabled to neutral- 
ize the effectiveness of our national defense and exceed our economic 
progress. 

AREAS OF RESEARCH 


The appropriation of only an additional $226,500 for the Arctic 
Health Research Center will allow this agency to maintain and expand 
its important work in the following specific areas: 

(1) Research on Arctic water supplies and control of water pollution. 

2) Research in the occurrence of disease and the psychological 
effects of low temperatures. 

(3) Coordination of this program with other programs of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

These programs are important to Alaska and to the United States. 
I urge the appropriation of the additional funds needed to support 
them. 

At the conclusion of these remarks, I should like to have included 
in the record excerpts from my previous testimony on the Arctic 
Health Research Center which I gave before the Subcommittee 
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on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare of the Appropriations 
Committee on May 18. 
Chairman Haypen. That will be included in the record at this 


point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


ExceRPT FROM STATEMENT OF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING BEFORE THE Sur- 
COMMITTEE ON Laror, HEALTH, EpUcATION, AND WELFARE OF THE SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, May 18, 1959 


THE ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


It is apparent that there are unique conditions of living and health problems 
in low-temperature areas which must be solved in order to attract population and 
establish an environment favorable to permanent settlement and economic develop- 
ment. The solution of these problems is dependent on the availability of funds 
to continue the highly specialized medical research which has been carried on by 
the Arctic Health Research Center since its establishment at Anchorage in 1948. 

Among the specific problems of cold weather living which the center has studied 
in the past, and to the solution of which it has made significant contributions are 
the following: 

1. Problems of water supply and environmental sanitation.—In order to supply 
an arctic population with water and maintain sanitation facilities, it has been 
necessary to devise water supply systems which will enable water to flow constantly 
through permanently frozen ground. The engineers at the Arctic Health Research 
Center have successfully developed a single-main, recirculating water distribu- 
tion system that has been working for more than 3 years in Fairbanks where 
temperatures are often 50° below zero and installations are placed in permafrost. 

2. Problems of biochemistry and disease peculiar to low-temperature areas.—The 
center has made considerable progress in the invention of measures to control 
nutritional deficiencies found to exist widely in these areas. It has also made 
extensive studies of the metabolism and body temperatures of arctic animals and 
of human beings in an arctic environment, producing information of great value in 
developing techniques to improve the adjustment of human beings to low tem- 
peratures. 

3. Reduction of the incidence of tuberculosis among the indigenous population.—Al- 
though this is not, necessarily, a problem peculiar to low-temperature areas, the 
extremely high rate of tuberculosis among the native population has been an 
obstacle to full development of Alaskan resources. As a result of the work of the 
center, the mortality rate has been reduced from 765.1 per 100,000 in 1945, to 
88.9 in 1956. This rate is still very high, and funds should be appropriated to the 
center to enable it to continue its valuable work on this problem. 

The special projects of the health center, for which additional money is par- 
ticularly needed in 1960 are the following: 

1. Research to determine the feasibility of storage of water in earth impound- 
ments for small communities and institutions in the Arctic where water supply in 
the form of liquid water is very difficult to provide during the winter months. 
Estimate of cost for fiscal year 1960: $75,000. 

2. Research to develop operational criteria for septic tanks in arctic regions to 
meet special problems of sludge accumulation peculiar to low-temperature areas. 
Estimate of cost for fiscal year 1960: $50,000. 

3. Research into the epidemiology and clinical characteristics of diseases of 
the conjunctivae and cornea which results in loss of vision among the indigenous 
population. Estimate of the cost for fiscal year 1960: $46,200. 

4. Research into the occurrence and nature of certain diseases peculiar to 
aboriginal groups of people in arctic areas, such as anemia, parasitism, respiratory 
diseases, and methemaglobinemia. Estimate of cost for fiscal year 1960: $29,000. 

5. The coordination of artie health research with other programs of the Public 
Health Service. Estimated cost for fiscal year 1960: $26,300. 

I have here detailed descriptions of each of the projects for which additional 
funds are being requested. I would ask that these descriptions be inserted in 
the record at this point in my remaris. 

The United States has lagged behind the other nations of the world in develop- 
ing arctic and subarctic areas under its governmental control. For some years 
before World War II, Russia, Finland, and the other Scandinavian countries were 
actively colonizing their arctic holdings. Of the four nations possessing vast 
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arctic areas, Russia has been the indisputable leader in their forceful development 
The world’s largest city north of the Arctic Circle is Murmansk; and other large 
communities north of 60° latitude in Russia include Archangel and Yakutsk. 
There is clear evidence that U.S.S.R. arctic research in several disciplines has long 
been extensive and will continue to be emphasized through 10 new research in. 
stitutes in Siberia, one of which will deal with biology and medical sciences, 

The Arctic Health Research Center in Anchorage represents the foremost source 
of scientific investigation of Arctic health conditions in the United States. Ip 
this area, as in all other areas of scientific endeavor, it is important for the United 
States to keep pace with the Soviet Union. The appropriation of $226,500 to 
the Arctic Health Research Center will be a significant contribution toward 
American development of low temperature regions under the U.S. flag, which, 
in view of Russian activity in Siberia, is increasingly important. 

Senator GRUENING. I should like to add this word: It seems to me 
a fantastic paradox to be appropriating $40 billion for national defense 
and $4 billion for foreign aid which are all pointed in the direction 
of stopping the advance of our known enemy, and failing to appro- 
priate a measly $226,000 in the only Arctic research that is being done 
under the flag. 

Here is a field in which we are naturally way behind, because it is 
only recently we have moved into and turned our attention to the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic. The Russians are way ahead of us. To deny 
us this small sum seems almost incredible, in view of what we are 
spending in other fields. 

Here is something absolutely basic to our settlement and occupa- 
tion and progress in Alaska, which is our only Arctic and sub-Arctic 
region. 

Now, I will continue with my statement which has to do with an- 
other subject, that of fire suppression. 


FIRE PRESUPPRESSION PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


There is nothing of greater importance to the State of Alaska than 
the conservation of its natural resources. Of the many resources in 
which our State abounds, one of the greatest is timber. 

It is a tragic fact that this great resource is annually endangered by 
devastating forest fires, which result in needless destruction of forest, 
range, soil, water, fish, and wildlife. 

It is estimated that some 225 million acres of Alaskan timber re- 
quire fire protection. The toll of fires on this land rose, in 1957, to 
the destruction of about 5 million acres from previous annual losses 
of 1 to 2 million acres. 

Earlier this month it was reported that there were 78 fires burning 
on 160,000 acres of land under supervision of the Bureau of Land 
Management in Alaska. 

In order to increase protection for this valuable resource of timber 
and to halt the shameful waste occasioned by fires we must provide 
more funds for the Bureau of Land Management to further develop 
and maintain its program of fire presuppression. 

The Bureau must have the money it needs to provide staff and 
equipment needed to prevent fires before the damage begins. 

During the last few years the Bureau has concentrated on the de- 
velopment of progressive and even more effective methods of prevent- 
ing and fighting forest fires. 
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INACCESSIBILITY OF AREAS 


The inaccessibility of areas to be controlled, and the vast expanse 
of those areas has made it necessary to establish a program which is 
largely airborne. Helic ‘opters and specialized aircraft have been em- 
ployed to allow reconnaisance, aerial application of fire retardants, 
and transportation of cargo and fire control personnel. 

The Bureau now is staffed with 15 seasonal smoke jumpers whose 
services are available for firefighting, in addition to other technical 
and administrative personnel. 

It would be inexcusable for the Congress to permit this important 
program to be crippled due to the lac ‘k of adequate funds. 

The amount that I am asking today to be added to this program 
is not as much as is really needed. It is an amount which will, 
however, allow the Bureau to continue the program at the same 
level as that reached in 1959. 

The relatively small amount of $250,000 is all that is required to 
be appropriated to the Bureau of Land Management in addition to 
sums already allowed, in order to maintain the fire presuppression 
program at the same level as that in effect in 1959. 

Chairman Haypen. We will take this matter up with officials of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

Senator GRUENING. In 1959, the Bureau of Land Management 
allocated $637,000 for this important program. In 1960 fiscal year 
the Bureau requested $800,000, an amount which was slashed by the 
Bureau of the Budget to $387,900. 

The United States and the State of Alaska cannot afford the 
inexorable loss of timber which will almost certainly occur if funds 
are not provided to obtain staff and equipment needed to guard 
against forest fires. 

I urge the ine ‘lusion of this amount of $250,000 in funds appropriated 
to the Bureau of Land Management to be used in the maintenance 
of the fire presuppression program of the Bureau. 


EDITORIAL 


As an indication of the importance of this program to the State of 
Alaska, I would like to submit an editorial on this subject which 
appeared i in the Anchorage Daily Times of July 15, and newspaper 
clippings concerning Alaskan forest fires which appeared in the 
Ketchikan Daily News of June 22 and 25, 1959, and the Sitka Sentinel 
of June 18, 1959. 

Chairman Hayprn. They will be placed in the files of the com- 
mittee. 

(The information referred to was placed in the committee files.) 
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OutTpoor RECREATION Resources Review Commission 


STATEMENTS OF LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER, CHAIRMAN: 
FRANCIS W. SARGENT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; AND NORMAN 
I. WENGERT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR STUDIES 


House REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed $850,000 for the salaries 
and expenses of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, a reduction of $200,000 in the budget estimate. 

The Commission is requesting that the full reduction be restored 
to the bill. 


The justifications and the Chairman’s letter will be included in the 
record. 


(The justifications and letter referred to follow:) 


OutTpoorR RECREATION ReEsourcES REVIEW COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypDeEn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HaypDEN: Francis W. Sargent, Executive Director of our 
Commission, has had several conversations with Mr. Woodruff of vour steff, who 
has been most helpful to us regarding the 1960 appropriation bill, H.R. 7978. 
which is now before your committee. 

H.R. 7978 provides $850,000 for the operation of the ORRRC, a reduction of 
$200,000 from our request for fiscal year 1960. 

As you know, the statute establishing this Commission authorizes appropria- 
tions of $2,500,000 over the life of the Commission. We have construed this 
figure as reflecting the judgment of Congress with respect to the scope and in- 
tensity of our review of outdoor recreation resources and opportunities. The 
statute also requires the Commission to submit its report by September 1961 and 
permits the Commission to continue in existence for a year thereafter. 

From the nature of a review of this type, it is obvious that study plans must be 
made early and steps taken to implement them as soon as possible. The need to 
make arrangements for the conduct of our studies is especially pressing since, in 
accordance with the statute, we expect to contract with colleges, universities, and 
other research institutions for a considerable portion of the work. It was in the 
context of this need to conclude our arrangements as soon as possible that we 
imitially requested $1,050,000 for fiscal year 1960. 

We must, of course, concede that the amount of $850,000 provided in the 
House bill (H.R. 7978) would permit a substantial beginning of our program. 
At the same time, it seems clear that this reduction of almost 20 percent will 
impede the speed and intensity with which we are able to carry our work forward. 
It would also create difficulties in scheduling our work. 

While we can adjust our program to the amount provided in the House bill, we 
nevertheless feel that the nature of our assignment requires us to request a 
restoration of the $200,000 cut from our original request. 

I hope that this information will prove us eful to your committee. Should you 
require any additional information or wish us to appear before your committee, 
we shall be glad to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 
LAURANCE 8S. ROCKEFELLER, Chairman. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1960 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the act of June 28, 1958 
[(Public Law 85-470), $50,000], as amended (72 Stat. 238; 73 Stat. 14), including 
services as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), 
$1,050,000, to remain available until expended.”’ 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


“The Commission received an initial appropriation for 1959 to organize and 
initiate a nationwide inventory and evaluation of outdoor recreation resources 
and opportunities. This proposed appropriation for 1960 will provide for the 
necessary personnel and related expenses, and for contracting with Federal and 
non-Federal public and private agencies for studies and services required for an 
adequate inventory and evaluation as authorized by the act of June 28, 1958, as 
amended March 25, 1959.’’ (Quoted from House document.) 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission was created as an 
independent bipartisan agency in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is composed of 15 members appointed as follows: 

(1) Two majority and two minority members of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, to be appointed by the President of the Senate; 

(2) Two majority and two minority members of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House; and 

(3) Seven citizens, one of whom has been designated as Chairman by the 
President. 

The day-to-day administration of the Commission is assigned to a full-time 
Executive Secretary appointed by the Commission. 

The specific functions provided by the act are: 

(1) To conduct a nationwide inventory and evaluation of outdoor recrea- 
tion resources and opportunities, directly and through Federal agencies, the 
States, and private organizations and groups, utilizing to the fullest extent 
possible such studies, data, and reports previously prepared or concurrently 
in process by Federal agencies, States, private organizations, groups, and 
others; 

(2) To compile such data and in the light of the data so compiled and of 
information available concerning trends in population,.leisure, transportation, 
and other factors to determine the amount, kind, quality, and location of 
such outdoor recreation resources and opportunities as will be required by 
the year 1976 and the year 2000; 

(3) To make direct payments to States and transfer necessary funds to 
Federal agencies for carrying out such aspects of the review as the Com- 
mission may determine can best be carried out by the States, or Federal 
agencies, under such arrangements and agreements as are determined by 
the Commission; 

(4) To enter into contracts or agreements for studies and surveys with 
publie or private agencies and organizations; 

(5) To conduct public hearings and otherwise to secure data and expres- 
sion of opinion; 

(6) On its own initiative or on request of the President or the Congress, 
to prepare interim or progress reports on particular phases of its review; 

(7) To recommend what policies should best be adopted and what pro- 
grams initiated, at each level of government and by private organizations 
and other citizen groups and interests, to meet such future requirements; 

(8) To present, not later than September 1, 1961, a report of its review, a 
compilation of its data, and its recommendations on a State by State, region 
by region, and national basis to the President and to the Congress. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Section 6(c) of Public Law 85-470 provides that the Commission shall present 
to the President and to the Congress, not later than September 1, 1961, a final 
and comprehensive report of its data and its recommendations on a State by 
State, region by region, and national basis, and shall cease to exist not later than 
1 year thereafter. 

Section 8 of Public Law 85-470 authorizes the appropriation of $2,500,000 to 
carry out the purposes of the act during the period July 1, 1958, through Sep- 
tember 1, 1962. 

Of this, $50,000 was made available in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1959, Public Law 85-766, August 27, 1958, and $100,000 in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1959, Public Law 86-30, May 20, 1959, to enable the 
Commission to meet and formulate its program. 

It is estimated that an appropriation of $1,050,000 will be required for 1960. 
The principal functions of the Commission contemplated through 1960 will be 
the completion of the staffing, contracts with other Government, local, and private 
agencies, compilation of data, research, conduct of public hearings, etc. 
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From that time until the due date of the final report, September 1, 1961, the 
Commission and its staff will be involved in the evaluation and review of all the 
findings and the formulation of a final and compreheusive report. 

It is estimated that the 1960 obligation program will be $1,100,000 of which 
$50,000 will be financed from prior year funds. The estimated obligations by 
objects are as follows: 


01 Personal services, $325,000 

Provides for 38 permanent employees at net cost of $289,600. The members 
of the Commission and part-time consultants will require an estimated $27,209. 
payments to other agencies for reimbursable details $5,900; and 2 extra days pay, 
$2,300. yy 
02 Travel, $64,500 

Based on monthly meetings of the Commission, $25,800; semiannual meetings 
of the Advisory Council, $11,900; consultant travel, $16,000; and staff travel] 
$10,800. 
04 Communication services, $15,000 


Covers cost of telephone service at headquarters office in District of Columbia, 
communications with Commission and Advisory Council members in the field, 
and postage. 


’ 


06 Printing and reproduction, $25,000 

Covers printing of forms and questionnaires for a wide distribution to Federal, 
State, local, and private agencies and organizations from whom cooperation is 
considered desirable in the acquisition of necessary data and statistics, and for 
the printing of an interim report. 
0? Other contractual services, $640,000 

Covers payments to States, transfers of necessary funds to Federal agencies, 
contracts or agreements for studies and services with public or private agencies 
and organizations. 
08 Supplies and materials, $5,000 

For office supplies and materials connected with the needs of the staff. 
09 Equipment, $6,000 

For the purchase of furniture, typewriters, filing equipment, etc., for the offices 
of the Commission. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $18,800 

Covers Government’s share of payments to retirement fund. 
15 Taxes and assessments, $700 

Covers employer’s FICA costs. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Rockefeiler, you may proceed with your 
statement. 

Mr. RockreFre.tLer. We would like to file with you a formal state- 
ment of some length. 

I think copies have been made available, but I would like to com- 
ment briefly in regard to it, if I may. 

Chairman Haypen. Your statement will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER, CHAIRMAN, OvuTDOOR RECREATION 
Resources REvVIEw COMMISSION 


As chairman of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to appear before this subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to review briefly what the Commission has 
done to date and what it proposes to do in the fiscal year 1960. In particular, 
I want to explain why the Commission has felt it necessary to ask for a full 
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restoration of the appropriation to the amount originally requested by the 
President for this fiscal year. ; 

Aware of the mounting pressures on outdoor recreation resources, the Congress 
created this Commission to study and recommend programs whereby adequate 
public outdoor recreation areas, facilities, and programs may be provided for 
the long-range as well as for the immediate future. The more we get into this 
subject, the more we realize the urgency of the task and the wisdom of Congres» 
in establishing such a Commission as the one on which we are privileged to serve. 

That there is deep and growing concern over the inadequacy of our outdoor 
recreation resources is apparent throughout the country. In every State evidence 
of the mounting pressure on limited facilities is apparent. Established recreation 
areas are Struggling against usage demands for which they were never designed. 

A few figures suggest what is happening in this field. In 1949, 31.7 million 
people used our national parks. By 1958 this use had increased to 58.7 million. 
For the same period, our national forests saw an increase in use from 26 million 
to 68.4 million. These are increases of roughly 10 percent per year. State 
and county recreation areas have experienced similar pressures. In fact, the situ- 
ation at many of these local areas seem to be even more critical. And at Federal 
reservoir areas use has increased at a rate of 20 percent per year in many cases. 
Last year over 94 million visits to Corps of Engineers reservoirs were recorded. 

These pressures and trends are quite apparent. Yet we do not know what they 
really mean nor what should be done about them. To study this problem is the 
task assigned to the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

Congress has been aware of these pressures. You have passed, considered, or 
have before you, literally dozens of bills that arise out of the demand for more 
space or for the increased use of existing areas for recreation, park or wilderness 
enjoyment purposes. The State legislatures and the local communities have 
been struggling with similar proposals and pressures. Some of the proposals 
would duplicate or conflict with others. But clearly, they do not together 
comprise a pattern of efficient and economical land and water use for purposes of 
meeting this widespread and varied need. The problem cannot and should not 
be solved piecemeal. 

With the help of careful studies of present recreation habits, and an examina- 
tion of the Nation’s needs for outdoor recreation, and on the basis of a thorough 
inventory of the resources required to meet these needs, the Commission will 
recommend policies for meeting the demands of a larger population with higher 
standards of living and more leisure time in the years 1976 and 2000. 

For these purposes, the Commission, which is composed of eight Members of 
Congress and seven public members appointed by the President, is employing a 
small but highly skilled technical staff to plan the program of the Commission, 
to conduct some of the studies, and to contract with universities and similar re- 
search organizations for relevant parts of the study, as envisaged in our statute. 
We secured an executive director for the Commission several months ago and 
more recently a deputy director for studies. A great deal of time has been spent 
and will continue to be spent in recruiting a technical staff with the necessary 
competence to assist the Commission in developing its recommendations. The 
difficulties we have thus far encountered in finding suitable staff with interest 
and experience in the subject serves to emphasize the scope and enormity of our 
task. 

The fact that the statute establishing the Commission authorized an appro- 
priation of $2% million for the work of the Commission is further evidence of the 
understanding which Congress has of the scope and complexity of the Commis- 
sion’s task, even as it is a measure of the depth to which the Congress expects us 
to go in our investigations. 

The Commission is expected to report its findings, according to its statute, in 
September 1961—a little over 2 years from now. This is a very short period in 
which to conduct a review of the scope indicated in the act. In any ease, it is 
clear that arrangements for the conduct of studies and employment of necessary 
staff must be completed very soon if the results of the review are to be available 
to the Commission in sufficient time to permit it to make sound judgments with 
respect thereto. It is for this reason particularly that the funds available to the 
Commission in this fiscal year must be adequate to permit us to enter into con- 
tracts and finalize other arrangements as soon as possible. 

In thinking about and planning the study program for the Commission we have 
been guided by the principle that all investigations which we undertake must be 
clearly related to the statute which established the Commission. Our study pro- 
gram cannot be an end in itself but must be a means by which the Commission 
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can gain insight and knowledge, the better to equip it for making policy recom. 
mendations and program proposals to the Congress, the President, and the 
States. 

The act provides a broad charter. It identifies many of the problems which 
must be studied if sound and sensible recommendations are to result. Its very 
breadth, however, requires a carefully planned study program. ’ 

The Commission’s legislative mandate calls for three general types of activities. 

First, we are to make an inventory and evaluate existing outdoor recreation 
resources and opportunities, including both governmental ana private facilities. 
The task of inventorying and evaluating our outdoor recreation resources divides 
itself into two phases: (1) to bring together in an integrated and meaningful form, 
data and information on the programs, activities, facilities, and plans of Feneral 
departments ana agencies, of State governments, and of private organizations and 
groups; and (2) to evaluate, assess, and interpret such data in relation to significant 
economic and social factors. 

Particularly in this phase of our work we plan to rely heavily upon existing data 
and information from the various Federal and State agencies having an interest 
in this area. To this end numerous conferences have already been held with the 
Federal agencies’ representatives and several working groups have been es- 
tablished. 

Some confusion has existed with respect to the relationship of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission and other agencies. While we do not 
intend to duplicate the work of other agencies and intend to benefit from their 
experiences and to utilize their data and information, the Commission will insist 
upon and maintain its independence in evaluating the data and information which 
it receives from other sources. 

As required by the act, our Commission is seeking coopération and will utilize 
to the maximum such data and materials made available to it from any authori- 
tative source. It will avoid insofar as possible unnecessary and costly duplication 
of effort. It will listen to and carefully review recommendations received from 
any competent source, but it is under no compulsion to accept recommendations 
from any agency. The Commission must and will consider all proposals and 
reach its conclusions with respect to them. In contrast to agencies which have 
program responsibilities on a continuing basis, this Commission in making its 
recommendations will not have a built-in bias for or against any point of view or 
for or against any agency program. The Commission will insist upon retaining 
its own independence of thought and judgment. Otherwise, it could not carry 
out its mandates and it would not live up to the responsibilities which the Con- 
gress has placed upon it. 

It should be noted in passing that preparation of the inventory which the statute 
requires is no simple task because, while much data is available, it has been 
gathered on different bases and is not comparable and in many cases the informa- 
tion just is not complete. Moreover, the problem of interpreting the inventory 
data in such a way as to gain useful insights from it will require careful study and 
appraisal. 

In addition to the inventory the statute requires forecasts of outdoor recreation 
needs by 1976 and 2000, explicitly suggesting the relevance of such factors as 
population trends, leisure-time use and transportation. Here again while much 
useful data are available in the Census Bureau, in the recreation agencies, and in 
various other places, these data are not now in the form where they cai readily 
be used by the Commission. In addition, of course, many gaps need to be filled 
if our recommendations are to be soundly based on careful study and analysis. 

Various estimates suggest that the demand for outdoor recreation in the year 
2000 may be as much as 10 times greater than the demand today. But most of 
these estimates are really only hurried guesses and do not rest upon a careful 
appraisal of the many factors involved. Any serious thinking about the resources 
needed to meet requirements in the next 40 years will have to be based on far more 
precise knowledge than is presently available. For example, we know very little 
about such things as how the demand for certain kinds of outdoor recreation may 
be related to age, income, leisure time, and so forth. Indeed, we do not even 
know what all the influence factors or variables may be. We must know not only 
what the total population is estimated to be in our target vear, but we must try to 
know more about the way in which our population centers are developing, what the 
regional distribution of population is expected to be, and so forth. It is certainly 
true that patterns of urban living will have great influence on the recreation habits 
of the Nation and we must somehow seek to understand the significant relation- 
ships that may be present in our metropolitan centers. 
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We have to study the nationwide impact of leisure time and the many factors 
and forees which shape the demand for outdoor recreation resources facilities and 
opportunities. It is clear that we will have to develop a great deal of information 
about people and their use of outdoor recreation resources which has never before 
been brought together. These studies will 1equire the services of many people in 
various parts of the country and as our statute clearly indicates much of this work 
will be undertaken by contract with universities, colleges, and other qualified 
research agencies. 

We know that the economic impact of outdoor recreation is significant, but we 
do not know the full extent of that impact on the average family, or its importance 
to the various levels of government. In order to make sound recommendations 
for the future, we are going to have to know more about how various segments 
of the American public are currently spending their recreational dollar. We must 
also have as accurate a picture as possible what their hopes and aspirations are in 
this respect. Projections of the expected demands for outdoor recreation must, 
of course, be related to growth patterns of the economy, increasing urbanization 
trends, population growth, and changes in the composition of the population. 

Although attempts have been made to measure recreation values, these values 
have never been successfully reduced to dollar terms. We plan to see if it is 
possible to do so. We plan alsc to explore various means of financing the capital 
costs of additional recreation facilities and of meeting costs of operation and 
maintenance. In this connection, careful consideration needs to be given to 
ways and means of making private lands available for public recreation purposes. 
We plan to investigate all practicable possibilities for accomplishing this on terms 
mutually beneficial to both landholder and the using public. 

In its meeting last week the Commission authorized the first four study projects 
which are to be conducted under agreements with research agencies and in the 
next several months the major elements of its study program will be developed in 
great detail. 

Under the terms of the act, to facilitate the completion of its task, the Com- 
mission has appointed an Advisory Council consisting of 14 Federal ageney liaison 
officers and 25 additional persons who represent the interests of various citizen 
and business organizations concerned with certain aspects of outdoor recreation. 
The public members of this Council were selected from a list of over 500 recom- 
mended to the Commission. These qualified individuals from various parts of 
the Nation bring a wide variety of experience and knowledge to all phases of our 
study. For the record, I am attaching a list of the Commissioners and Advisory 
Council members. 

As our studies progress, we will be working with each State government. To 
facilitate these relationships we have asked each Governor to designate a State 
contact officer. A list of these individuals is submitted herewith. 

We are ready to proceed with our studies at once. For this reason, we requested 
a total appropriation for the fiseal vear 1960 of $1,050,000, of which $640,000 is 
allocated for contracts for specifie studies. A reduction of $200,000 in the Com- 
mission’s appropriation for fiscal year 1960 as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives would have the effect of reducing the proposed expenditures for studies by 
just that amount, or in other words, by about one-third. 

If the Commission is to make a report of its findings on the date specified in its 
statute, the bulk of its contract studies must be completed not later than the 
spring of 1961. Otherwise, sufficient time will not be available for any special 
studies which might be required together with the time necessary for formulation 
of policy recommendations and preparation of the final report. 

For many studies, we are faced with the necessity of programing in order to 
take advantage of those seasons of the year most employed for recreation pur- 
poses, chiefly the period from June to September. We must, therefore, be in 
4 position to contract for studies to take place during the remainder of the pres- 
ent vacation season as well as a comparable period in 1960. Our program for 
studies obviously does not accord with the dates of a fiscal year, and for this 
reason, it might even make sense to request, for the next fiscal year, the full 
amount estimated to be necessary to cover all contract costs. Such a request 
might easily approximate $1 million for studies alone. That request, however, 
would involve us, in all probability, in some degree of speculation, whereas our 
original request can be fully justified. 

I cannot emphasize enough the importance of the studies, which will be directed 
under contracts, to the overall importance of the Commission’s tasks. With a 
little over 2 vears’ time remaining to complete our job, the period from now until 
spring 1961 is crucial in the total program of the Commission. A reduction of 
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,000 in the fiscal year 1960 would, without question, substantially distort 


the program of studies and adversely affect the quality of the final product. 
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Ira N. Gabrielson, president, Wildlife Management Institute, Washington, 
D.C. 

Pat Griffin, commissioner, Colorado State Game and Fish Commission. 
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Arkansas: Ted Woods, executive director, publicity and parks commission, 
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Board. 
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Maine: Lawrence Stuart, director of State parks. 

Maryland: Joseph F. Kaylor, director, State department of forests and parks. 

Massachusetts: Charles H. Foster, commissioner of natural resources, 

Michigan: Clifford Ketcham, secretary, conservation commission. 

Minnesota: George A. Selke, commissioner of conservation. 

Mississippi: Rex McRaney, executive director, game and fish commission. 

Missouri: Joseph Jaeger, Jr., director of the State park board. 

Montana: Robert F. Cooney, fish and game department. 

Nebraska: Melvin O. Steen, director, game, forestation and parks commission. 

Nevada: Jack Lehman, director, department of economic development. 

New Jersey: Salvatore A. Bontempo, commissioner, department of conservation 
and economic development. 

New Mexico: Joe Clark, superintendent, State park commission. 

New York: Harold Wilm, commissioner of conservation. 

North Carolina: Harry E. Brown, department of conservation and development. 
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South Dakota: Harry Woodward, director of game, fish and parks department 

Tennessee: Louis F. Twardzik, parks and recreation division, 
conservation. 

Texas: Maurice E. Turner, chairman, State parks board. 

Utah: Chester J. Olsen, director, State parks and reereation department. 

Vermont: Perry H. Merrill, director, department of forests and par! 

Virgin Islands: Louis E. Brown, acting commissioner of agriculture 

Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

Virginia: M. M. Sutherland, executive assistant to the director, department of 
conservation and economic development. 

Washington: George Prescott, department of commerce and economic develop- 
ment. 

West Virginia: Warden M. Lane, director, conservation commission. 

Wisconsin: David Carley, director, division of industrial development, 

Wyoming: Kenneth Larkin, Wyoming Executive Department. 
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and labor. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rockereuier. First I would like to make this general 
statement: 

The purpose and concern of our commission is how best to meet 
the basic needs and demands of all of the American people for outdoor 
recreation resources. 

Chairman Haypen. The House committee in its report referred to 
the fact that the National Park Service has funds to continue its 
national recreation survey for the national! park system planning and 
for assistance to States; and that the Forest Service has funds for 
the national forest recreation resources review. 

Do you have any plans to duplicate the work of these agencies? 

Mr. RockeFre.uEer. No, sir; we certainly do not. We expect to 
use everything they are doing and avoid duplication at every turn, 


STUDY PROGRAM 


We are most pleased by the cooperation they are giving use. We 
are going to all of the Government agencies that have responsibilities 
in this area and will use everything they have and avoid all dupli- 
cation. However, we do feel that the study program was curtailed, 
as you know, because we asked for $1,050,000 and were reduced by 
$200,000 in the study part of our program. 

To explain this, the total for studies we requested was $640,000 
and it was reduced by $200,000 and we are here this morning to urge 
that that be restored, because we feel that we need the money and 
we need it in terms of the time available. As vou are aware, we must 
hand in our report on September 1, 1961. 


SIZE OF STAFF 


Chairman Haypen. Would you please comment on your need for 
a staff of 38 people? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. We, as vou know, are asked to take all of the 
information from the Government agencies about the millions of 
acres of Federal land in the country available for recreational purposes 
at the State and community level. We must take and assimilate and 
correlate that, with the staff. 

We are not going out and making the inventory ourselves, but we 
are going to take the inventory information from these others and 
correlate it. That, in itself, is a vast job and will take a great deal of 
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time and a great deal of help—to assimilate what we get from others 
without duplication. 

Then we must evaluate its use for recreational purposes and project 
that iato not only the present need of all of the American people for 
recreation, but for the years 1976 and 2000. 

Now that is going to mean we will have to study the population 
trends. We are going to have to study the increased leisure time. 
We are going to have to study the greater mobility due to improved 
transportation and it is evolving every year, and also the fact that 
we expect people will have substantially more money as well as time 
for leisure. 

So that means we will have to make a number of studies to try to 
foresee, to look into the future as to what the need is going to be. 

It is an enormous problem to study and recommend on how to 
meet the present need, but to project it into the year 1976 and then 
on to the year 2000 is a very difficult and highly complex task. 

Chairman Haypren. You cannot do that without personnel, of 
course. 

CHALLENGING AND COMPLEX PROGRAM 


Mr. RockereLLeR. We certainly cannot and we are going to need 
a little luck, too, in trying to see into the future, so it is an e ‘normously 
big job in terms of size, actually and statistically. Then the economic, 
social, political, and human factors and values involved make this 
one of the most challenging and complex, and |] personally feel, socially 
important programs, that you can readily imagine. 

lt is a big job and we are given a very short time within which to 
do it. 

We feel that if this cut in the study funds is not restored that we 
are going to find it very difficult to meet our deadline of September 
1961. 

ENABLING LEGISLATION 


I might also point out this: The enabling legislation was passed last 


June and the Commission is now fully organized and still only par- 
tially staffed, and we still do not have our ‘funds. 

It is a little like the chicken and the egg, whether you get the staff 
before the money or the money before the staff, and we have really 
used up 1 year in getting organized, for which we blame nobody, but, 
as a fact, at this time, it is important. We are going to have to catch 
up with the year we bave lost because our work is just merely be- 
ginning. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Chairman Haypen. Well, you must exercise some care in the 
selection of the talent you employ? 

Mr. RockereLLer. We bave been most fortunate in having these 
two gentlemen that are present bere. The fact 1 wanted to stress 
to you, in making your consideration of this, is to give full considera- 
tion to the character and capability of the Commission itself, and the 
staff of this extraordinary Advisory Council. 

We had our first meeting with them last week, 25 outstanding 
people, chosen from all over the United States, and re presentative 
of the 19 major interests related to our outdoor recreation, plus 14 
Government liaison representatives. 
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We had talks at our meeting last week from Secretary Morse of 
Agriculture, Under Secretary Bennett of Interior, and Assistant 
Secretary Finucane from the Defense Department. 

These people all met, and the enthusiasm and the desire to help 
and their evident need and want of getting help, is one of the hearten. 
ing things that has happened in the 9 or 10 months that I have been 
associated with this group. 

So, everything is ready. We have fine competent people, the top 
people. The staff I am pleased with. The States are enthusiastic. 
Of the 49 or 50 States we have either 48 or 49 representatives appointed 
by the Governors, all set up to feed in the information from the States. 

You see, we not only have to concern ourselves with the Federal, 
but the State and then the community recreational problems—this js 
a giant, highly complex problem. I therefore submit to you that the 
people and the character and the capability are of the highest, as | 
have seen them in these weeks I have been associated with them, and 
I will repeat, the time is very, very short, so that the money becomes 
an important factor, in relation to how soon we can do the job, and 
how well we can do it. 


DEMAND FOR RECREATION AREAS 


Chairman Haypen. I am not surprised by the interest in this 
subject, because everybody has an automobile and they want to get 
out and see what they can during their leisure time. 

Mr. RockEFELLER. May I say that we are going to stress very 
much also the recreational needs of many people who do not have 
automobiles, whose problem is obviously of equal importance, so that 
we have a very big burden, because the people with the automobiles 
have greater freedom of choice, assuming they can get there within 
the time available, but people without automobiles must reach out 
into the areas surrounding the cities by other means of transporta- 
tion—they are of equal concern to us. 

Chairman Haypen. Any questions, Senator Bible? 

Senator Brste. No, except to comment on the excellent presenta- 
tion by Mr. Rockefeller. I think he made a very impressive state- 
ment. 

May I ask two questions? 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


No. 1. What budget did you have in fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Rockere.tLer. We started out with an appropriation of 
$50,000, which actually was not in fiscal 1959. That was before the 
Commission formed under legisletion that originally created it, and 
then we applied for a supplemental appropriation in fiscal 1959 of 
$350,000. We finally got an appropriation of $100,000, which was 
adequate, due to the delay in getting the funds in fiscal 1959. 

Senator Brsite. What you are saying is: Up to July 1 you were 
operating on a budget of $150,000? 

Mr. Rockerevier. Yes. Our original request was $1,100,000. 


We reduced it by $50,000, $50,000 to be financed from prior year 


funds. 


Senator Birnie. How much staff do you have? Do you have a 
two-man staff? 
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Mr. RockeFe.uER. These are the two leading gentlemen. Then 
we have Mr. Kennedy, who came as our administrative assistant 
who was responsible for us getting into our space and setting up 
housekeeping functions. He came very early with several other 
people, and we also have a Mr. Arthur Davis, who came from the 
Bureau of the Budget, who is going to be an assistant to Mr. Wengert, 
our Deputy Director, and we also have a Mr. Al Rollins, who recently 
came with us as counsel, but these people were not with us in fiscal 
1959, other than Mr. Kennedy and three or four others. 

Senator Bisie. You had three or four as you closed out fiscal 1959? 


OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. RockeFELuLerR. Yes. I think we had four meetings with the 
Commission during that period and we had acquired, with good luck, 
very adequate office space in the General Service Building. We 
proceeded to furnish it. We always had faith. This is an important 
job and all the persons who were responsible and interested supported 
us. We have spent about $100,000; am I correct? 

Mr. WENGERT. Yes. 

Mr. RockeFe.uER. But, in the $150,000 budget through 1959 we 
will not have spent over $100,000, so we will have $50,000 to use in 
1960. 

Senator Bisie. You are asking for full restoration? 

Mr. RockereLuter. Yes. This would be increasing the House 
appropriation by $200,000, specifically cut out of our study program, 
which really needs to be given the fullest acceleration this coming 
year, because next year we should be completing our studies, if you 
see what I mean, and not launching studies. 


FISCAL 1961 NEEDS 


Senator Bisie. A fair question to ask you would be what you 
contemplate you will need in fiscal 1961? As I understand it, you 
will complete the study in September 1965? 

Mr. RockEFELLER. September 1961. 

Senator Brsie. Is that too far ahead to project your thinking as to 
the amount you will need to carry out these responsibilities at about 
the same level? 

Mr. RockEretutER. No, I would say another $400,000. We have 
gotten a total of $640,000. We would hope that we could do it with 
a total of $1 million. Am I correct, gentlemen, in approximating this 
at $1 million here? I want to get the opinion of these gentlemen on 
the firing line. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Sarcent. That is the understanding; that in the last year we 
would diminish our staff. Our studies would be finished, so we would 
besmaller. This coming year and the following year would be where 
we would have the larger staff. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. In terms of $600,000 this year, I think $300,000 
or $400,000 for studies would wind it up. 

Senator Brste. You are saying, Mr. Rockefeller, $640,000 this year, 
but you are asking for $1,050,000. 

Mr. Rockere.LER. The issue with the House group was how much 
we needed for studies. They approved our other request for the staff 
and for travel, and, you know, housekeeping functions, but they cut 
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us almost a third on our funds for making these studies of the complex 
nature of our problems. 

Senator Brsue. I see. 

Mr. RockeFreLLer. We are simply urging that you restore that 
cut now, because such money can be better spent in this year, even 
if you do not give us the full amount for additional studies that we 
may ask for next year. I am not sure I make myself clear. 

Senator Braue. | think I understand what you say. 

Mr. Rockerevtter. What I mean is this: It would be better to 
have the total thing this year and get this thing started, even though 
we may not get as much next year as we now hope we will get. 

Senator Brisue. | anticipate, though, when you come before ys 
next year you will be keeping this entire Commission at approxi- 
mately the same level in fiscal 1961 as compared to fiscal 1960—that 
it will be about the same level? 

Mr. RockereLter. We are not going to increase. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Binte. Your total personnel, a year from now, will be 
approximately 38, and that is what you are asking for in fiscal 1960. 
Mr. RockeFrevier. We will not increase it, and the study request 
will be less, assuming we get the amount we are asking for this year, 
Senator Bisue. I understand the point. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Rockerevier. Thank you very much. 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ARTHUR L. MILLER, DIRECTOR; DAVID §. 
JENKINS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; JOSEPH J. STROBEL, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF PROCESSES DEVELOPMENT; AND LINCOLN §. 
JONES, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


CONSTRUCTION 


Chairman HaypEN. Senate Document 37 includes a supplemental 
estimate of $1,550,000 for “Construction, Office of Saline Water.” 
This request was not considered by the House of Representatives. 
The justifications will be included in the record at this point. 
(The justifications referred to follow:) 
DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


Construction 


Appropriation 1960_ __- - ee Ee tame ys ae $300, 000 
Supplemental estimate 1960______-_- Sa Tai aie i _. 1, 550, 000 
I a i acs e'n Se ee, oe nd Cacti 
Additional request-- - _- a ORT hie Arak ae Rs Ce ee , _.. 1, 550, 00 
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(P. 8, line 6) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 8, after line 6, insert the following: 
“OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
“CONSTRUCTION 
“For an additional amount for ‘Construction’, $1,550,000, to remain available 
until Septembe r 3, 1965.”’ 
HOUSE REPORT 
The amount requested for addition was not considered by the House. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment adds $1,550,000 to the bill which is distributed as follows: 


——_ aceite 
Appropria- |Supplemental House Additional 
Activity tion, 1960 estimate, allowance request 
1960 

1. Engineering and design--._ $150, 000 $50, 000 $50, 000 

9 Administration_- 150, 000 | 

3. Construction - - 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total. -_- 300, 000 | 1, 550, 000 1, 550, 000 


A breakdown of the objects of expenditures follows: 
0? Other contractual services, $1,550,000 

The enactment of Public Law 85-883 on September 2, 1958, initiated a second 
phase of the saline water conversion program by providing for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of not less than five saline water conversion demon- 
stration plants. At the time the regular budget for fiscal year 1960 was sub- 
mitted, it was felt that funds then being requested in the amount of $150,000 for 
construction would be used for design and specifications for one or more plants 
for which construction bids could be sought early in fiseal vear 1961. 

At that time the new problems of process selection and site selection presented 
uncertainties which made it advisable to seek construction funds for the engineer-. 
ing work only on the first plant or plants to be built. Subsequently, the or- 
ganization to handle the enlarged program was developed. A very satisfactory 
process selection procedure has been developed, including assistance from a process 
selection board. Work on selection of sites is also proceeding satisfactorily with 
the assistance of a site selection committee. 

After extensive review of research and development data, three process selec- 
tions have been made. As announced on March 2, 1959, the long-tube vertical 
multiple-effect distillation system will be used in the first sea water conversion 
plant to be built. Selection of the multistage flash distillation process for another 
sea water conversion demonstration plant was announced May 14, 1959. An- 
nouncement of an electrodialysis process for use in the first brackish water con- 
version plant was made June 22, 1959. 

Thus, since processes have been selected and are ready for use in saline water 
conversion demonstration plants, it is now possible to accelerate the program by 
providing for the initiation of plant construction at an earlier date than was 
previously foreseen. It is now imperative that construction funds be made avail- 
able to carry out the mandate of Congress. 

Therefore, an additional $1,550,000 of construction funds are requested. The 
additional request provides $1,500,000 for construction of the first demonstration 
plant which will be designed to convert sea water to fresh at an anticipated rate 
of at least 1 million gallons per day. This estimate for the long-tube vertical 
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multiple-effect distillation plant is based upon sound engineering studies, experj- 
ence, and research and development data obtained under the saline water eon. 
version program and is believed to be reliable. However, saline water conversion 
program demonstration plants will be based upon new or improved processes and 
new technology and estimates of the cost of plant construction cannot be made 
with the same reliability as for a standardized plant or structure. 

The request also provides $50,000 for design of a demonstration plant utilizing 
an electrodiaiysis process and designed to convert brackish water to fresh at the 
anticipated rate of at least 250,000 gallons per day. 

This request does not include any additional administrative expenses which 
were included in the regular fiscal year 1960 appropriation for the demonstration 
plant phase of the saline water conversion program. 


DEMONSTRATION PLANT, FREEPORT, TEX. 


Chairman Haypen. Dr. Miller, it is my understanding that $1,500,- 
000 of this request is for the construction of the first demonstration 
plant at Freeport, Tex.? 

Dr. Mituer. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, Dr. Miller, we will be glad to hear 
your statement. 

Dr. Miter. The enactment of Public Law 85-883 on September 2, 
1958, initiated a second phase of the saline water conversion program 
by providing for the construction, operation, and maintenance of not 
less than five saline water conversion demonstration plants. 

When the regular budget for fiscal year 1960 was submitted it was 
felt that funds then being requested in the amount of $150,000 for 
construction would be used for design and specifications for one or 
more plants for which construction bids could be sought early in 
fiscal year 1961. There was no money for construction purposes, 

A program of naming different processes and selecting the sites has 
moved forward faster than anticipated when the regular budget was 
submitted. 

Because of this progress, we are now ready to start construction on 
one or more of the plants in fiscal year 1960. 

With the enactment of Public Law 85-883, the responsibilities of 
the Office of Saline Water were greatly increased. The research and 
development activities are being carried forward with increased 
emphasis on basic research, as recommended by the Congress. 

This increased activity, and results obtained, has made it advisable 
to seek additional funds for the initiation and construction of the first 
seawater demonstration plant, and funds for design on one brackish 
water plant. 

FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested in this budget are as follows: 

For construction of first seawater demonstration plant $1,500,000; 
and $50,000 for the design of one brackish water plant. 

This request for additional funds in the 1960 budget comes about 
because of the acceleration of the program of process and site selections 
carried on by the Office of Saline Water. 

The first three process selections have been made. The first, 
announced March 2, 1959, was for the long-tube vertical multiple 
effect distillation process. 

The second selection, announced May 14, 1959, was the multistage 
flash distillation process. The first two being for seawater conversion 
demonstration plants, 
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On June 22, 1959, announcement was made of an electrodialysis 

rocess for use in the first brackish water conversion plant. 

The Secretary of the Interior has selected the first site for the long- 
tube vertical multiple effect distillation process. 

The second and third sites will be announced in the near future. It 
is, therefore, now possible to speed up the program by providing for 
the initiation of plant construction at an earlier date than was pre- 
viously foreseen. It is imperative under Public Law 85-883 that, if 
we are to carry out the wishes of Congress, funds must be made avail- 
able for construction purposes. 


PRODUCTION RATE 


The request for $1,500,000 is for construction of the first demonstra 
tion plant. It will be designed to convert sea water to fresh at an 
anticipated rate of at least 1 million gallons per day. 

We believe it is essential to move forward on this construction work 
because of the statutory requirement that all plants be constructed, 
operated, data obtained, and the plants disposed of by 1965. 

Since a considerable period of operation will be needed to obtain 
reliable data from the demonstration plants, it is necessary that they 
be constructed as early as possible. 

If the funds are provided now, it may be possible to have one plant 
in operation, and perhaps two others in an advanced stage of con- 
struction in calendar year 1961. 

Chairman Haypen. I[ am not familiar enough with the process, and 
I doubt if I could understand it if you explained it to me. What are 
you going to do down at Freeport? What is the title of the process? 
What do you call it? 


LONG-TUBE VERTICAL PROCESS 


Dr. Miter. The process at Freeport, Tex., is the long-tube vertical 
process. Our engineer, Mr. Joseph Strobel, who is Chief of our 
Processes Development Division will answer your question. 

Chairman Haypen. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Stropet. Mr. Chairman, it is a type of distillation process, 
developed by the Office of Saline Water in pilot plant operation at 
Wrightsville Beach, N.C., in which we use a special type of evaporator 
in which the sea water is boiled and condensed into fresh water. 
This particular type of evaporator is new in its use on sea water 
conversion although it is a standard-type evaporator system which 
has been used in the chemical industry for a number of years. It 
contains long, vertical tubes, from which it derives its name. The 
water is boiled at temperatures higher than any other distillation 
systems and the formation of scale has been eliminated. 


SOURCE OF POWER 


Chairman HaypEen. What source of heat will you use? 

Mr. Srrope.. We will use conventional fuel in this plant, either 
gas or oil, whichever economically looks to be the best. 

Dr. Miturr. We are going to use, I think, in Texas, some of the 
steam that is presently coming out of the Dow chemical plant. That 
will not make it necessary for us to build our own boiler, as we are 
close to this source of heat. 
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Chairman Haypren. How about the other plants for saline water 
conversion? You say the site has not been announced? 


CALIFORNIA SITE 


Dr. Mituer. The second site for the flash distillation conversion 
plant is going to be in California. The site selection board and 
engineers from our Office, together with representatives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the California State Board of Water Re- 
sources are presently inspecting sites in seven different California 
localities. The board should be ready to make a recommendation to 
the Secretary of the Interior within the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

Chairman Haypen. You are having no difficulty in finding sites 
where there is plenty of saline water? 


TOTAL SITE APPLICATIONS 


Dr. Miutuer. That is right, Mr. Chairman. We have had about 
160 applications for these 5 plants. 

To continue my statement, these saline water conversion demon- 
stration plants will utilize new or improved processes. It is, therefore, 
difficult to make accurate estimates of the cost of construction. 

It is our hope to include in these plants new technology and innova- 
tions that are being developed by the research carried on by this 
Department and by private enterprise. 

It is my belief that the research and development work, upon which 
the designs of the plants will be based, has moved forward well 
enough to justify their construction at this time. 


BRACKISH WATER PLANT 


Chairman Haypen. The balance of the request, $50,000, is for the 
planning of the first plant for the demonstration of a process involving 
brackish water. Has a site been selected for this plant? 

Dr. Mitter. No, Mr. Chairman. The site selection board has 
held one meeting, evaluating some of the site information. I think 
they plan to hold the next meeting in September to give further 
consideration to the sites in the Great Northern Plains, and in the 
arid Southwest. 

There are about 70 proposed sites in these 2 areas. They have 
received preliminary evaluation by our staff engineers. However, 
those studies will be reviewed by the site selection board and they will 
probably make a personal inspection of seven or eight sites that might 
be considered most suitable. 


DEFINITION OF BRACKISH WATER 


Chairman Haypren. What do you mean by brackish water? 

Dr. Mituer. It is any water that contains over 1,000 dissolved 
parts of salt per million parts of water. I think the Public Health 
Service says up to 500 parts of salt to a million parts of water is good 
drinking water. Most of the brackish water in the Plains area runs 
around 2,000 to 3,000 parts per million. Sea water is 35,000 parts of 
salt per million. In the arid Southwest, you get a little different 
picture. Water at some of those sites will run as high as 6,000 or 
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7,000 parts per million, and there are many different combinations 
of salts and minerals which may cause some difficulty in converting 
it to potable water. 

Senator Biste. Mr. Chairman, might I ask just a few questions of 
Dr. Miller? 

Chairman HaypeEn. Senator Bible. 

Senator BisLe. 1 am very much impressed with this program. It 
has a terrific potential to those of us in the arid West who have a 
problem with their water. I am interested in the statement you 
made here in your second paragraph, Dr. Miller, the last sentence, 
where you say- 

Because of this progress we are now ready to start construction on one or more 
of the plants in fiscal year 1960. 

Now do I understand that if funds were available you would be 
ready to start construction on other than the Freeport, Tex., plant? 

Dr. Mituer. If the site of the west coast plant is selected, that would 
be in the same position as Freeport, Tex. We are now preparing pre- 
liminary designs for both seawater plants and we would be ready for 
construction if funds were available. 


FUNDS FOR PRELIMINARY DESIGNS 


Senator Brste. Now, as I understand it, in your regular appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1960 you received an appropriation of $300,000. That 
is your regular appropriation, is that correct? 

Dr. Mituer. That is right. That was $150,000 for preliminary 
designs and $150,000 for administrative work in connection with the 
demonstration plants. That was beginning in July of this year. 

Senator Binie. Well now, is that an adequate amount of money 
to do the research and development necessary in this challenging new 
field? 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Dr. Mitter. No. I would say that it would permit the preliminary 
designs and how much the designs eventually will cost we are not 
prepared to say. We are asking, of course, for some additional funds 
here, the $1,550,000 for construction purposes. 

Senator Brae. That is for construction, but I am posing my ques- 
tion more directly to the adequacy of the amount that you have 
available to you for research programs. Is that amount sufficient? 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. Mituer. Yes, $1,355,000 in research and development for fiscal 
1960 has already been appropriated by the Congress. This supple- 
mental, request is an additional amount. 

I may have to refer to my fiscal agent, Mr. Jones. 

Does the $1,355,000 in the research and development for fiscal 1960 
include the $300,000? 

Mr. Jones. No, it does not. 

Dr. Mituer. It does not. That is in addition to the $300,000. 

Senator BisLte. Where does this $1,355,000 come from, Dr. Miller? 
Tam lost on the question. 

Dr. Mititer. That is the regular appropriation for research and 
development. It has already passed the House and the Senate, and 
I believe it is law now. It is a regular appropriation. 
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Senator Brats. | was under the impression your regular appropria- 
tion for 1960 was $300,000. That is not correct? 

Dr. Mituer. No; that was additional for the design of the new 
plants and for administrative work authorized by Public Law 85-883 
but that is not the entire appropriation for the Office. 

Senator Brste. The entire appropriation for the Department jn 
fiscal 1960 was how much? 

Dr. Miner. $1,665,000 for 1960. That was under two different 
laws. One is research and development and the other is demonstra- 
tion plants. 

ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Brsuie. Do you, in your considered judgment, have enough 
money available to the Office of Saline Water for adequate research 
and development? 

Dr. Mituer. Well, Senator, when you talk to engineers as to that 
subject they never, I guess, have enough money for research and 
development. We have been trying to allocate our funds as near as 
we can. Since the beginning of the program funds for basic research 
have varied all the way from only $25,000 a year up to this year’s 
allocation of $300,000, for basic and applied research. 

The engineers in the Department have new processes available, 
and if they were permitted to go ahead they would probably need at 
least another $400,000. 

New processes they would like to try out in the laboratory would 
require about that amount. 

Senator Brste. What you are saying, if I understand you correctly, 
is that an additional $400,000, if it was to be appropriated, your en- 
gineers could certainly use it making new research in new processes; 
is that right? 

Dr. Mitier. Without basic research, our program sort of disinte- 
grates. We have to make modifications of existing conditions 
and explore new ideas. 

Senator Braise. I am impressed with this program, and the only 
purpose of my question is to find out whether it should be accelerated 
or not. 

Are you asking for enough to do an adequate job in carrying this 
very important program forward? 

Dr. Miter. Well, new ideas and new procedures can only be 
discovered by applying funds and trying out the ideas that have been 
presented. 

There have been some very promising new approaches to desalting 
water presented to the Department on which we are not able to 
proceed. 

Senator Brste. Why? Is it because you do not have enough 
money? 

Dr. Miter. Because we do not have sufficient funds; yes. 


REQUEST TO DEPARTMENT FOR FUNDS 


Senator Braue. May I ask this question right there: Did you ask 
the Interior Department for more funds than you are now asking of 
the Senate committee? 
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Dr. Miter. I will have to refer that to our fiscal agent. I have 
only been in the Department since March 1. 

Mr. Jones. We have not, for research and de »velopme nt, sir. We 
submitted our regular budget based on the proportionate share of 
the initial authorization for ‘the program. 

Senator Biste. You say “not for research and development.” 
Did you ask for more funds in some other field which was denied? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. We are asking for more money in the demon- 
stration plant program. 

Senator Biste. Did you ask your Department for more money for 
the demonstration plant? 

Mr. Jones. I will have to refer that back to Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Miter. I am not sure whether we did. I am not sure of the 
1960 budget. Perhaps Mr. Jenkins might shed some light on it. 

Could you restate the question, Senator? 

Senator Binte. Yes. The question is this: Did you ask your 
Departinent for more funds for the Office of Saline Water, either for 
research and development or for construction projects than you are 
now requesting from Congress? 

Mr. JENKINS. Senator, originally the request from the Office was 
for $2,050,000 for the demonstration plant program, but in line with 
the need for feeling our way in this new program—the demonstration 
part—it was felt in the De ‘partment that we should at first take it a 
little more slowly, I believe, until we get our site selections, process 
selection, and other ground rules set up. 

This all occurred during the winter, and now ~~ those matters 
have been successfully carried out, this amount now can be justified. 

Senator Birnie. But your answer to me, as | eandiridaied it, is you 
did ask for $2,050,000? The Office thought they could economically 
use $2,050,000 for construction and research and de ‘velopment, but 
the request now, as you come back, is for $1,550,000? 

Mr. Jenxrns. I think those are the correct figures. I will have to 
check them for the record. 

(The information requested is shown below:) 


Funds requested and provided for saline water program for fiscal year 1960 





Allowed by | 
Bureau of Appropriated 
the Budget 


ss : 
Submitted to 
Activity Bureau of 


the Budget 








Salaries and expenses (for research and dev enw. See ahs $1, = 000 $1, 355, 000 | $1, 355, 000 
Construction (regular budget estimate) - bite yee 2, 050, 000 300, 000 | 300, 000 
Construction (supplemental budget estimate)..-._____- 1, 550, 000 1 GOGO hoo 5 








Note.—The supplemental budget estimate provides for the construction of 1 sea water plant and design 


a water plant. These same items were included in the regular estimate. The net difference 
is 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Bistx. My purpose is to explore with you gentlemen 
whether or not this program is moving along as expeditiously as it 
should move along. 

Dr. Mixer. I think considerable progress is being made, Senator. 
Of course, it is a little hard to legislate on scientific progress. The 
scientists move rather slowly in their own deliberate way. 
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NEW PROPOSALS 


I have been amazed, however, with the number of new proposals 
that have been presented to the Department. Some of them haye 
merit and it is my conviction that the final process in a conversion 
plant will not be what we are suggesting here today any more than 
the 1920 automobile looks like the one we have today. 

We are going to have, in the new plant, some new ideas, some ney 
processing, some new innovations, that wi!l have to be further deyel- 
oped by research. We have basic research and then we vet into the 
labor: atory and then into a pilot plant and then the final reduce tion of 
seawater into potable water. Each demonstration plant wil! probe 
into a number of new ideas that are being developed. 

Of course, the engineers in our basic research department, al ways 
feel that they have some projects they would like to go lorwne with, 
but the present budget does not permit them to explore as much as 
they would like to. 

Senator Biste. May I ask a question at that point: If the money 
was available, would you carry those projects forward now rather than 
in fiscal 1961 or 1962 or 1963? 

Dr. Miuter. Yes. Out of the 12 or 14 projects that they have 
prese ‘nted to me, I think there are 6 or 7 that merit further examina- 
tion, and the expenditure of some moneys to find out if they will 
work or not. 

Senator Binte. May I ask this question at that point? You say 
there has been submitted to you some 10 or 12 different projects and 
in your considered judgment there are 6 or 8 of them that have merit. 
Now, do you plan to do any research and development on these addi- 
tional six or eight projects in this next year? 

Dr. Minter. We will not have enough money to go very far with 
more than two or three of them. 

Senator Braue. If you did have enough money, vou would go for- 
ward with the entire six projects which, in your opinion, have merit? 

Dr. Mitter. Yes; we would do that. 

Senator Brsie. It seems to me, Doctor, that being realistic, and 
you have long and valued service here on Capitol Hill, what do we 
gain by delaying for a year moving forward with projects which you 
yourself think have great merit in solving this desalinization of water, 
if that is the correct use of the word, desalinization of water? 

Dr. Mitier. Of course, the Senator knows we have a program 
which we try to fit into and we do so rightly as good soldiers. 

Senator Bisse. I recognize your position. 

Dr. Miter. It is a little bit like some of the defense projects. 
You never know just when to say “Yes” and when to say ‘‘No’’, and 
we will go ahead with whatever money the Congress gives to us 
and do the very best job we can. 

Now, we have a terrific task at the present time. We have to bea 
Solomon to say whether we will cut this “baby” in two, and do just 
half of it, because we do not have the money to go forward with it. 


PARTICIPATION OF INDUSTRY 


I am sold on the value of this program. Saline water conversion 
plants in 10 or 15 years from now will produce potable water com- 
petitive with many natural sources of supply. In this program we 
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will develop and incorporate the new innovations that will eventually 
be utilized. If we do not do it this year we will do it next year. 
This is not a Government job alone. I am pleased with the large 
number of big concerns, such as General Motors and General Electric 
and Westinghouse and Koppers and the Du Pont people, and many 
others, who come in and offer their services on a national-interest basis. 

(hey say, “‘We are interested in the program; what can we do?’ 

They also have some excellent projects and we would like to be the 
spearhead to encourage and enthuse these people to carry on the re- 
search they have started. Industry is spending millions of dollars 
on research on this problem. Most of them are making their findings 
available to us. We want to make our findings available to them, 
which we are doing, but there are some very interesting new projects 
that ought to be in the laboratory and if they prove out there, then to 
small pilot plants, and then to demonstration plants, and if they work 
there, to the full-sized commercial development. That is the thing 
[ envision in the saline water program today. 


USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Senator Bisute. If more money were added for research and develop- 
ment, it could be put to good use by your Office of Saline Water for 
development? 

Dr. MituEr. The research shows the way for the methods we have 
now, and it will show us new ways. Research can be likened to a 
tree. If the tree does not have roots, it does not grow. We have to 
have basic research and good sound research to find new ways of un- 
covering and unlocking the future, just as we did with the atomic 
bomb, the automobile, or the airplane. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR JOHNSON 


Chairman Haypen. | would like to say in this connection, I re- 
ceived a letter from Senator Lyndon Johnson concerning the need for 
additional funds for basic research on saline water utilization. 
include this letter in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


I will 


U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEmMocrRATIC LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1959. 


Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: In the efforts to solve the acute water problem of this 
country both present and prospective, efforts in which you have played a principal 
role, the Congress has shown great interest in solving this problem through the 
development of methods of saline water conversion. As you know, the State of 
Texas is especially interested in the earliest possible development of low-cost 
methods. 

It has-recently come to my attention that the saline water conversion program 
may be in serious need of increased funds for basic research. The original author- 
ization for the program was $10 million to be prorated over 10 years. These 
funds were to cover research development and demonstration. 

As the program has worked out, development and demonstration of several of 
the most prominent methods have used up most of the appropriated funds leaving 
only small amounts for basic research. Because of budgetary limitations im- 
posed by the administration, the need for additional research has never been 
presented to the Congress. 
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Last year the Congress authorized $10 million for the construction of fiye 
large-scale plants for converting saline water. I understand that there will be 
shortly presented to the Appropriations Committee a request for a supplemental] 
appropriation through the Interior Department for $700,000 to start construetion 
of these plants. This request is separate from the regular budget of the Office 
of Saline Water, and it will contain no funds for basic research. In fact, the 
plants to be built with these funds are expected to demonstrate further that addi. 
tional basic research which is not now being done is necessary. 

I have recently received from an authoritative source a summary statement 
of the need for further basic research in this field. I enclose a copy of that report 
for your consideration. 

I would particularly like to call to your attention the following statements in 
this memorandum. 

“‘Low-cost saline water conversion is a problem which to date has not been 
satisfactorily solved. The conversion problem may * * * be solved in a manner 
not even thought of today. It is very unlikely that the conversion processes 
presently being considered for demonstration plants are the best that can be 
developed. Research can improve those methods and develop entirely new 
processes.”’ 

On the last page of the attached memorandum there is a list of research proiects 
with which the Office of Saline Water would proceed if it had the funds. These are 
definite projects proposed by scientists and screened by other scientists, and they 
are considered promising. Their total cost is $424,000. In addition there are other 
items of needed research. 

I need not remind you that with respect to this program the Congress has 
always had to take the initiative and has had to press the administration for 
effective action. It appears to me that if more basic research is to be undertaken 
in the field of saline water conversion that the Congress will again have to take 
the initiative. 

I would appreciate very much that in the forthcoming consideration of the 
supplemental appropriation bill that the Appropriations Committee look into the 
advisability of providing the adaitional funds for carrying on the basic research 
programs listed in the memorandum. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
INTRODUCTION 


Since the saline water conversion program was established in 1952 many 
processes and phenomena, which might conceivably be utilized for converting 
saline water to fresh water, have been investigated. At the present time those 
processes or phenomena under study can be classified under four fields, as follows: 











DISTILLATION | MEMBRANES FREEZING 

| | 
Multiple-effect | Electrodialysis Direct: 
Vapor compression | — (several types) | Primary refrigerant 
Flash | Osmionic Secondary refrigerant 
Solar | 

——| 
OTHERS 


Processes to be discovered and developed through research, e.g., gas hydrates, ion 
exchange, use of algae, adsorption, and other physical, chemical, and biological 
phenomena. 








Low-cost saline water conversion is a problem which to date has not been 
satisfactorily solved. This age-old problem is in the same category as the trans- 
mutation of base metals to gold (transforming one element to another). The 
transmutation problem has been solved, but in a way early chemists never dreamed 
of. The conversion problem may likewise be solved in a manner not even thought 
of today. 
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FUNDS 


Total funds appropriated for this work from fiscal years 1953 through 1959 and 
the amount devoted to basic research and applied research and engineering are 
listed in the following table. 

















| | Allotted for | Allotted for 
Year Funds Funds | applied basic 
requested | appropriated | research and research 
| | engineering 
ai a | an | ion 

a ean ancasisianeneimens | $400, 000 $175, 000 | $83, 600 $22, 400 
ene ndace wenn s stdeme i en aces 400, 000 400, 000 | 253, 000 46, 300 
ccs ccahnnaiees cis cugeegecwaese 400, 000 400, 000 | 267, 800 27, 300 
naman nw wae adenine fo Fea Sieks 600, 000 600, 000 430, 800 54, 200 
Es i canctncnaccnen ode nam eneawnatnemanees | 600, 000 550, 000 396, 500 37, 500 
Ne 6 ics cheno eenninionn siiiaite 1, 159, 000 | 725, 000 | 575, 000 25, 000 
I tg 55 5 soot hansen enn oe les 1,355,000 | 1, 170, 000 | Pet ecscaemecets 
a cineraiccericne.gncsinusraineinnanteoien | 1,855,000 |....--...__- |----- ee ances men 

' | 





The amount allotted to basic research ranges from around 3 to 10 percent. 


NEED FOR MORE RESEARCH 


Several processes have been developed through the research stage up to the 
more costly pilot-plant stage. For example, the Hickman rotary vapor com- 
pression still, the W. L. Badger long-tube vertical evaporator, a direct freezing 
unit, solar stills, electodialysis, and the osmionie process. Such units involving 
sizable pieces of hardware are quite expensive but are also vital to the develop- 
ment of any given process. However, as the developmental costs increase less 
and less funds are left for fundamental research since both funds come out of the 
same limited appropriation. 

The saline water conversion program actually consists of three parts; research, 
development, and demonstration, and may be diagramed as follows: 







DEMONSTRATIO 
DEVELOPMENT 


S & ¢ Ba RB C 


Certainly all three activities are basic and essential to the solution of the overall 
problem. Of these three, however, research is of primary importance—in fact, 
the entire program pyramid rests upon the foundation of research. Without 
basic research the program degenerates into making various modifications on 
existing processes on a trial and error basis in an attempt to improve performance. 
Any progress made under those conditions of necessity must be quite limited and 
the entire program is then likely to collapse because of its weak foundation. 

New ideas and new processes, which are badly needed, can be obtained only 
through accelerated research. It is very unlikely that the conversion processes 
presently being considered for the demonstration plants are the best that can be 
developed. Research can improve those methods and develop entirely new 
processes. Addditional conversion methods are needed now for consideration in 
the demonstration plant activity. It may be emphasized that the demonstration 
plants actually erected will strikingly demonstrate the need for additional funda- 
mental research, not only to improve the efficiency of the separation processes 
but also to answer problems relating to corrosion, solubilities of salts, heat trans- 
fer, scale formation, heat exchangers, and many others. 

There is a general tendency to place too much emphasis on hardware and too 
little on basic research. This results in the depletion of our fundamental knowl- 
edge since replenishment of that basic information is underemphasized and occurs 
extremely slowly. 
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Very briefly, fundamental research is desired on: 


1. Possible use of gas hydrates as a means of conversion_____________ $12 000 
2. An electrolytic system of conversion_____....-___-_- 5s 30, 000 
3. Scaling problems i in electrodialysis _____- ete , 50, 000 
4. Synthesis of improved ion- -restraining membranes - Ae eae =e. 38° 000 
5. Pressure-driven demineralization_____...______- ee ts 37, 000 
Se irae ie ; 40, 000 


7. Deposition of salts in distillation _____ ee ere 50, 000 


. Effect of acoustic vibrations on heat transfer rates - ‘ 42, 000 
ee tahun aes ongemacowcnndcce<-. etre 25, 000 
SE ee eee pee 25, 000 


11. Removal of heavy metals from sea water 
Chemical method - --__________- ee unate ands cack 25, 000 
Exchange method__-_--- RE tha se 50, 000 


re indie ike SU hea ner walidin ewes ee 424 000 

In addition, basic research is needed on properties of solutions, biological sys- 
tems, dropwise condensation, heat exchangers, transport depletion, hydration, 
adsorption, ion exchange, and other physical, chemical, and biological phenomena. 





Chairman Haypen. At the conclusion of this memorandum there 
is a recommendation of $400,000, approximately, to be expended 
on different processes. 

It applies to Senator Bible’s questions. I think it is rather repe- 
titious to go through this list again, but I would like to have you take 
Senator Johnson’s letter and his proposal and prepare a statement for 
the record in regard to it. 

Dr. Mituer. We will be glad to do so. 

(The statement referred to follows.) 


Funps SPENT ON RESEARCH 


As per your request for an answer to Senator Lyndon Johnson’s letter and the 
question he raises, permit me to submit the following statement: 

Senator Johnson raises the question relative to the amount of money spent on 
research in the Office of Saline Water. The following table, compiled by Dr, 
W.S. Gillam, Chief of our Basic Rese: arch Division, gives the answer for the years 
1953 through 1959: 








| | Pa 


: Allocated for | Allotted 
Funds Funds appro-| applied re- | for basic 





Year | 
requested priated | search and research 
| | engineering | 
| 
- " mess = oe rina Paget Aorta 
NG ae tetas seen ede | $400, 000 | $175, 000 | $83, 600 | $22, 400 
1954 aus onietname's ee ; 400, 000 400, 000 253, 000 | 46, 300 
teas co ccciamene 400, 000 400, 000 267, 800 | 27, 200 
BD. Sates Secnee Sachi tiks 600, 000 | 600, 000 i 430, 800 | 54, 200 
I aia aii cendieabeanitap insane pci 600, 000 | 550, 000 396, 500 7, 500 
ARES 1, 159, 000 | 725, 000 | 575, 000 | 25, 000 
1959__. ; eewbeees been kinela’ ------| 1, 355, 000 1, 170,000 | iid 
TR ccciehiechetcusties LdhDi ngdcticnaneesmasel 1, 355, 00 | tise a | 
' ' j 





From the above table you can see the average annual appropriation to the 
Office of Saline Water from 1953 through 1959 has amounted to less than $575,000 
per year. This small appropriation has had to cover administration, applied 
research and engineering, as well as basic research. Applied research and engi- 
neering is comparatively expensive, involving the purchase of hardware and the 
operation of pilot plants. Funds required to develop some of the more promising 
processes have made it impossible to allot basic research a proportionate share 
of the annual appropriation. 

This year we have earmarked approximately $130,000 for research projects. 
This is a considerable increase over previous vears. 

I feel basic research is indispensable in the development of low-cost saline water 
processes. Research is essential if we are to have a breakthrough in finding new 
processes and a new road to producing more and cheaper potable water from 
the brackish and saline waters that cover three-fifths of the globe. Basic research 
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helps to wring from nature the answers to certain critical questions on how to 
make saline water potable. Lesearch and education are shortening the time span 

of progress. Converting sea and brackish waters to potable water at a reasonable 
rice is the goal of this office. ; 

The task of developing economically feasible water for this country and the 
world provides one of the greatest challenges to our scientists and research activ- 
ities of all times. The program may not seem important as of this date but by 
1930, when the population of the United States will be more than 250 million and 
the demands for potable water has doubled over that of today, we will realize 
the importance of getting a sufficient supply of economical water from the sea 
and brackish water sources. 

Senator Johnson is correct when he quotes from the memorandum: 

“Low-cost saline water conversion is a problem which to date has not been 
satisfactorily solved. The conversion problem may * * * be solved in a manner 
not even thought of today. It is very unlikely that the conversion processes 
presently being considered for demonstration plants are the best that ean be 
developed. Research can improve those methods and develop entirely new 
processes. ”” i a . ts : ie 

The Basic Research Division in the Office of Saline Water has indicated that 
they have 12 or 15 new projects that offer considerable promise in finding new 
ways of desalting water. The total cost of these projects would be about $424,000. 
It is my opinion that five or six of the more promising processes should be 
thoroughly investigated. Under our present budget this is not possible. 

It is my opinion that the final type of demonstration or commercial plant 
may well involve five or six new ideas that are now in the laboratory. They 
must be developed in order to use them properly and wisely for demonstration 
plant purposes. This development can only come through basic research. It 
takes time for science to prove unknown facts. New approaches must be tackled 
by basic scientific thinking. This is done in the laboratory, at the glassware 
stage. If the processes prove satisfactory they are then sent to a small pilot 
plant for development; after that, the larger demonstration plant or for com- 
mercial use. 

The saline water conversion program is a challenging and dynamic one. I 
believe our country is far ahead of others, including Russia, in the work we have 
done and the results we are obtaining. The Office of Saline Water wants to 
welcome and explore every new scientific and sound approach. We do try to 
marshall: the best minds and thinking on the problem. Many ideas are being 
developed. The final production within the demonstration plant will include 
combinations of a number of things that are being studied today. 


TOTAL COST OF FREEPORT, TEX., PLANT 


Senator Brste. May I ask this one further question, Dr. Miller: 
That is, in this Freeport, Tex. conversion plant that you are now about 
to construct, is the $1,500,000 the complete cost of that plant? 

Dr. Mitter. We hope that will cover the cost. This is a new 
plant. It has never been built before. It is a little hard to estimate 
whether it will be $1,500,000 or $1,700,000. We have some advan- 
tages at the Freeport site. They are giving us 5 acres of land. We 
have the water intake there. They will furnish us steam so we will 
not have to have a boiler plant. 

They will buy the water at a reasonable price and probably buy 
the byproducts for their own use. With these considerations, the 
estimate will come, we hope, very close to covering the cost of the 
first plant. 


COMPLETION DATE 


Senator Brste. And when do you feel that plant will be completed? 

Dr. Miuuer. Well, if the money is made available—and I have 
discussed this with my engineers, it should be in the advance stage 
of construction in 1960 and in 1961 we ought to have it completed. 
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ELECTRODIALYSIS PLANT 


Now the electrodialysis, if we had money for that, and that process 
has been named, but the site has yet to be picked, that is of shorter 
duration, that I think within a year after the money has been made 
available for the electrodialysis plant we can have it in operation, 

Senator Birnie. Would the total cost of this second plant be ap- 
proximately the same as the cost of the first? 

Dr. Mituer. The electrodialysis would be around $706,000 or 
$800,000. 

Mr. Strosex. I might add there the cost of the electrodialysis 
plant would depend on how much salt was in the water at the site 
where you selected to have the plant. It might run anywhere from 
$400,000 to $700,000, in that range, depending on the site and the 
water that you have available. 

Senator Braue. I have one further question: When will you be 
ready to proceed with the actual construction of this plant, the second 
plant? I mean the electrodialysis plant? 

Dr. Mituer. The second was the flash distillation. 

Senator Braue. Is this the third one? 


SELECTION OF SITE 


dr. Mituer. The electrodialysis was actually the third process 
selected. The site has not been selected as yet. It will be selected, 
I hope, some time in September, either in the Great Northern Plains 
or in the arid Southwest. When it is selected and approved by the 
Secretary, we expect to have the preliminary designs worked out by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in Denver. They are working with an- 
other Government agency on that. We are not yet sure whose design 
it will be. We are still running some tests of membrances to find out 
which is the most efficient type of membrane. 

The second process selected, multistage flash distillation will be 
located in California, we hope the Atomic Energy Commission will 
provide a nuclear reactor as the heat source for this plant. 


AGREEMENT WITH AEC 


We have already worked out a preliminary cooperative agreement 
with the AEC for a low temperature-low pressure heat reactor. The 
cost of the second plant will probably be under $2 million. 

Senator Biste. When will that plant be ready for functioning? 

Dr. Miter. Well, just as soon as they select a site and it is ap- 
proved ty the Secretary. 

Senator Brsue. Is that the end of this year? 

Dr. Miter. They should have that selected within the next 3 or 
4 weeks. 

Senators Binte. What do you intend to use for funds to carry that 
plant forward if you are not asking for any now? 

Dr. Miter. We just have money for some preliminary designs on 
it, no money for construction purposes. 

Senator Braue. I anticipate that you will come to Congress on the 
first supplemental of next year and ask for money to carry that one 
forward? 

Dr. Mituer. I am not sure what the plan will be, Senator. 
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Senator Biste. Well, the thing that puzzles me, in your answer, 
Dr. Miller, is you have two plants just about ready to move forward, 
apparently, and yet you are not asking for any money to move them 
forward. 

BUDGET BUREAU POLICY 


Dr. Mituer. The Budget Bureau has recommended $1,550,000 for 
one plant and the preliminary designs on the other, and if Congress 
makes the money available we are ready to move forward as rapidly 
as we can. 

Under the present law, the plants are to be constructed and the 
information collected and the plants sold by 1965, unless otherwise 
changed by Congress, and if we are going to get any information we 
have to have them in operation for a time to grind out the information 
we need. 

Senator Bisnis. Within a short time, actually, these additional two 
plants should be moving forward into construction, should they not? 

Dr. Mituter. They will be at the threshold and ready for con- 
struction. 

Senator Brsie. Should they not be moving forward for construc- 
tion, or should they be held back? 

Dr. Mitter.Whatever Congress says for us to do, that we will do. 

Senator Bisie. In your judgment, if you were sitting up here as a 
Congressman, would you move them forward? 

Dr. Mruer. I have always been a strong supporter of the saline 
water program. 

Senator Brsue. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I would like to ask this question, Dr. Miller: 

Is this program financed 100 percent by the Federal Government, 
or do you in some instances work with industry and with the States? 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


Dr. Mitter. We have some cooperative agreements with several 
States. Celifornia, for example, has made $1,600,000 available for 
saline water conversion plants. We are working with them this week 
in California. 

We have cooperative agreements with the States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Florida. These States have also made some 
money, personnel, or service available. We think we have very fine 
cooperative agreements with these States. 

Senator YounGc. Have you had a similar kind of agreement with 
industry? 

Dr. Mituer. No, sir; not with industry. 

Senator Younc. Would that be possible in the future? 

Dr. Minter. Well, industry, generally, is looking to “What will the 
market be next year for us to sell equipment?” and that is a healthy 
feeling, of course. They are cooperating and giving us some help 
with their technical staffs and scientific know-how. We rely on their 
assistance and in that way we get considerable help from industry. 

Senator Youna. This is not one of the cases where the Federal 


vernment, if it goes ahead and does the work, industry lays back 
and does nothing? 
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OPERATION OF PLANTS BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Dr. Mitter. No. As I understand the law, these are operated by 
private industry under contract. The Secretary makes a conizne 
with a private industrial concern and then they are sold either to 
private industry or a municipality after 1965, so that the Government 
will be out of the picture. 

Senator Youne. No further questions. 

Chairman Hayprn. We thank you for your statement. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR ANDERSON 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Anderson, 
who was the sponsor of the legislation authorizing the construction 
of these demonstration plants, in support of the budget estimate. 
The Senator’s letter will be included in the record. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 
U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 16, 1959. 
Hon. Cari HaypDEn, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate. 


DeaR Mr. CuHarrmMan: I understand a supplemental budget estimate of 
$1,550,000 for the initial implementation of S.J. Res. 135, the s cnline water pro- 
gg "has been submitted. The first plant is to be constructed at Freeport, 

ex. 

As the sponsor of the resolution, it is my feeling that the initiation of actual 
work on the program has already been too long delayed. Therefore, the initial 
appropriation for starting construction of the first plant is deserving of favorable 
consideration by your committee and the Senate. 

I am hopeful the Secretary of the Interior will put pressure on the Office of 
Saline Water to implement the program more aggressively, especially with respect 
to brackish water treatment, for which a $50,000 initial appropriation for engi- 
neering is requested, I understand. 

It is my feeling that we have lost much valuable time by the procedures that 
the Department has used in arriving at conclusions and recommendations. 

Therefore, the initial step in activating the saline water program is to provide 
funds to initiate construction of the first plant authorized. I urge the Secretary 
to expedite further recommendations with respect to other processes, especially 
that dealing with the treatment of brackish water in which you and I are both 
deeply interested because this affects our States of Arizona and New Mexico. 

With assurances of my cooperation, 

Sincerely, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


STATEMENTS OF EARL J. THOMAS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; AC- 
COMPANIED BY MARK B. WELT, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFI- 
CER; CHARLES P. MEAD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND WALTER 
H. HORNING, FORESTRY OFFICER 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Chairman Haypen. Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, Director Woozley regrets very much 
he is not able to be here today, being out of town. Iam Earl Thomas, 
Associate Director, and on my left is Mark Welt, Budget and Finance 
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Officer, and over here our Assistant Director, 
Forestry Officer, Mr. Horning. 

Chairman Hay DEN. House Document No. 182 included a supple- 
mental estimate of $525,000 for ‘““Management of lands and resources, 
Bureau of Land Management.” 

The House allowed $425,000 and the Department is seeking restora- 
tion of the full reduction. 

The justifications will be included in the record at this point. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Charles Mead, and our 


Bureau or Lanp MANAGEMENT 
Management of lands and resources 
Appropriation, 1960____------ 
Supplemental estimate, 1960- 
House allowance____----- 
Restoration requested___-_ 


_. $24, 627, 000 
Roe oe 525, 000 
a a ea 425, 000 
100, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 8, line 10, strike out $425,000” 


and insert in lieu thereof $525,000’’, the 
estimate or an increase of $100,000 in the 


appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The Committee recommends $425,000 for the Bureau of Land Management to 
provide for additional timber sales of the Ore gon and California grant lands in 
western Oregon. This amount together with the full budget request of 
$1,791,200 just appropriated for forestry management on these lands in the 
regular bill will provide adequately for requirements in the coming fiscal year.’’ 





























JUSTIFICATION 
The amendment restores the reduction of $100,000 made by the House. The 
requested restoration is distributed by activities as follows: 

Appropria-|Supplemen-| House Restoration 
Activity tion, 1960 |talestimate,| allowance | requested 

1960 | 

—_ |. 
1, Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources__-- 87, PRN Bacon ancemucpinnusamscnak tage dmaewemets 
2, Management of grazing lands-_............-.-.------ 2, 542, 300 |----- 2 sat ence anata aah aaeos 
ed re Ch haa aeldcan aaencumatnnccuscce 5, 268, 700 $525, 000 $425, 000 $100, 000 
i ee a tan | 2,800, 800 nai ecosnc ek m advocisaglieiaal ates 
5. Soiland moisture conservation. __-.............._-- PP bicod can gdieneenépeese ahusesdee 
oe ne nema NE occas as ag Fou akoenneaeseiesoes 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities.................-- 50, 000 Asians babi tide 
8. Maintenance of access roads....................---- 254, 000 |_--- eats aei acd Rae 
I Orato ce canewamaee DORE iu caeaeceshsciwndedleshe tease ode shar 
10, General administration. ....................-.....-- 1, 531, 100 -|------------ 
RN ct ce a hk ne St de 24, 627, 000 525, 000 | 425 000 100, 000 

| 





A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


TT ee ee cies ceemuennaainl $59, 600 
I aire Pe ome eee Wey 2 PEERY at SE eg ee tee _. 10,000 
03 Transportation I a ci ns sing certenecmeloniich dis deintncacn lb 1, 500 
IE ARUN RUN, sg coke nbicd a attawuceiens 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction i lelabetedaie eet Uk cities Da tacsstita lines, tetas 1, 000 
enn CUNGNIRCROEIE BPW ne eee 2, 450 
rar ween Se ut ie 5, 000 
I re th hi es Og be Se to Et ee as 13, 450 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions. _.___........._-__-_______- 3, 000 


Total__ 


100, 000 
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Restoration of $100,000 requested for O. and C. lands will enable the Bureay 
of Land Management to offer 1 billion board feet of timber in 1960 within sys- 
tained yield limits. This is an increase of 163 million board feet over the 837 
million board feet estimated in the regular 1960 budget estimate. 

The sale of a full billion board feet will return approximately $4,800,000 addi- 
tional in receipts of which $1,200,000 will go to the Treasury indicating a profit 
to the Government in excess of $600,000. Receipts from these sales will make an 
additional $1,200,000 available by the O. and C. counties for construction of 
access roads without cost to the Treasury. 

With a reduction of 12 permanent positions resulting from the House action 
it will be impossible to offer the full sustained yield in fiscal year 1960. A probable 
reduction of 40 million board feet offered for sale and $1 million less in receipts 
will result if the $100,000 is not restored. 

An amount of $100,000 was appropriated in the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1959, for this purpose. That amount enabled the Bureau to 
employ additional personnel and otherwise tool up so that the funds requested 
in this estimate for 1960 can be fully utilized. 


SALE OF TIMBER 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Thomas, you may proceed. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, we are appearing before this com- 
mittee to request restoration of $100,000 to our request for a supple- 
mental appropriation for 1960 for additional funds for forestry. 

Our estimate was for $525,000; the House allowed $425,000. 

This request for additional funds is to enable the Bureau of Land 
Management to increase the amount of timber offered for sale in 1960 
from O. and C. lands in western Oregon. 

Subsequent to preparation of the original 1960 estimate our forest 
inventory was completed. Asa result it is determined that the Bureau 
can offer 1 billion board feet for sale in 1960 within sustained yield 
limits. 

This is an increase of 163 million board feet over the 837 million 
board feet estimated in the regular 1960 budget estimate. 

We are confident that 1 billion board feet can be sold if we can make 
it available to the market. 

Every offer made this year has been taken and prices are advancing 
steadily. 

RECEIPTS FROM SALES 


We now estimate that sale of this additional timber will return 
approximately $4,800,000 in receipts of which $1,200,000 will go to 
the Treasury, indicating a profit to the Government in excess of 
$600,000. 

Receipts from these sales will make an additional $1,200,000 avail- 
able by the O. and C. counties for construction of access roads, without 
cost to the Treasury. It will be impossible to attain sale of the full 
sustained yield with the amount allowed by the House with a probable 
reduction of 40 million board feet offered for sale and $1 million in 
receipts. 

An amount of $100,000 was appropriated in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1959, for the same purpose. 

That amount enabled the Bureau to employ additional personnel 
and otherwise tool up so that the funds requested in this estimate for 
1960 can be fully utilized. 

Chairman Haypen. That is just good business to do so. 
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During the consideration of the supplemental request for 1959, you 
advised the committee that 50 foresters and forestry aids would be 
employed. If the House reduction is not restored, will you have to 
discharge any of these people? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; approximately 14 in number will have to be 


terminated. 
DECREASE IN ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. It was my understanding that $600,000 would 
be required in fiscal 1960 to continue this accelerated program. The 
request is for only $525,000. Would you comment on this apparent 
decrease in your estimate? 

Mr. Tuomas. Within this estimate, sir, and with the time lag that 
we had in tooling up initially for the program, we feel that this would 
be a normal time compensatory interval here to allow for that de- 
ficiency. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any questions? 

Senator Bisue. I have none. 

Senator Youna. I have none. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR NEUBERGER 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a letter from Senator 
Neuberger in which he expresses his concern over the House reduction 
in this request. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 14, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypbeEn, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Haypen: There is currently before your committee a supple- 
mental bill for 1960 which recently passed the House. It contains a request for 
additional timber sale funds for the Bureau of Land Management. It is my 
understanding that the Department of the Interior originally sought $600,000 
for the purpose of speeding up timber sales on the O. & C. lands as a result of 
recent action raising the allowable cut to 1 billion board feet annually. The 
Bureau of the Budget apparently permitted only $525,000 to be sought, and it is 
my understanding that the House reduced this figure by approximately $100,000. 

You will recall that in a supplemental for 1959, Congress allowed an additional 
$100,000 to start to take advantage of the new allowable cut computation. I 
hope it will be possible for your committee to find out why the administration 
did not request the full $600,000 which the Foresters and the Bureau of Land 
Management believe necessary. If the facts warrant it, I would certainly hope 
that this amount would be allowed by your committee and that, at the very 
minimum, you would provide the $525,000 suggested by the administration. 

As you know, the O. & C. lands return a handsome income to the Treasury, 
In addition, every board foot of timber sold has a beneficial effect, not only on 
Oregon’s economy but on that of the Nation. Failure to harvest allowable cuts 
will permit waste of a valuable resource. The inability to sell timber at a cost 
of $100,000 or $200,000 may mean losses to the Treasury of over a million dollars, 
and losses to our economy generally of several millions of dollars. I know that 
you are mindful of this, and I will certainly appreciate any action that you can 
take to provide sufficient funds to enable the safe marketing of the full allowable 
cut on the O. & C. lands. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
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FirRE PROTECTION IN ALASKA 


Chairman Haypen. In reporting the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies appropriation bill for fiscal year 1959, this 
committee recommended increases of $250,000 for fire protection on 
lands in Alaska and $250,000 for the construction of fire protection 
facilities in Alaska. 

These recommendations were concurred in by the Senate and 
allowed by the conference committee. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1960, which was allowed, 
included an increase of $115,000 for protection of ‘Western States 
lands.”” However, the estimate included a decrease of $249,100 in 
funds for the protection of lands in Alaska. 

This committee has received numerous requests for additional 
funds for fire protection on these Alaskan lands. Senator Grue ‘ning 
from Alaska appeared before the committee this morning on this 
matter, and Senator Bartlett will be here later. 

During the discussion of the regular bill on the Senate floor I 
assured the Senators from Alaska that funds for this purpose would be 
considered in connection with the supplemental appropriation bill. 


FIRE SITUATION IN ALASKA 


Just what is the fire situation in Alaska at this time? 

Mr. THomas. Sir, the fires this year started out to be very critical, 
in fact, almost as critical as our disastrous year of 1957. 

The number of fires for this last fiscal year in Alaska were about 
300. We have about 502,400 acres that have burned and we have 
expended approximately $900,000 in controlling those fires, so we do 
have a very critical fire season again this year. 

Chairman Haypren. How much would be required to continue this 
operation at the 1959 level? 

Mr. Tuomas. That would amount to $250,000, sir, to reach our 
schedule which we initially indicated for tooling up and the hiring of 
a cadre and taking care of our presuppression activities. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Chairman Haypen. I assume that you employed some additional 
people with the increase granted last year. Have you had to dis- 
charge any of these? 

Mr. Tuomas. Technically, yes, on July 1, because of this reduction 
we had to reduce a number of people on our presuppression account. 
These people are presently still fighting fires, however, being paid 
from emergency firefighting funds, but insofar as the permanent 
presuppression organization is concerned we did discharge people on 
July 1, yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. You had those emergency funds available to 
continue them, and their work was necessary to fight an emergency 
fire. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Any questions, Senator Bible? 

Senator Brste. No questions. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a telegram from 
Hon. William A. Egan, Governor of Alaska, and letters from the 
Wildlife Mamagement Institute and the American Forestry Associa- 
tion in support of an additional $250,000 for fire protection on public 
domain lands in Alaska. 

(The telegram and letters referred to follow:) 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, June 25, 1959. 
Hon. Car” HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Critical situation prevails in Alaska where valuable natural timber resource is 
threatened for remainder extremely bad fire season. Nine hundred men presently 
employed fighting 70 or more large forest fires on Federal public lands. In view 
this situation I regard as unwise and economically unsound cut in appropriations 
for fire protection funds in Alaska for fiscal year beginning July 1 to $385,000 
from more than $600,000 in fiscal year now closing. Strongly urge insertion item 
of $250,000 additional Alaska fire protection funds forthcoming supplemental 
appropriation bill. 
Witiram A. Eaan, 
Governor of Alaska. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1959, 

Hon. Cart HayYpDEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


JENTLEMEN: The attached telegram, which was sent to President Eisenhower, 
emphasizes the concern of national conservation organizations over the numerous 
forest fires that now are raging in Alaska. At least 70 forest fires are burning on 
Federal lands in the new State, and the Bureau of Land Management lacks suffi- 
cient firefighters, equipment, and facilities to attempt the suppression of more 
than half of these fires. The BLM’s inability to carry out its responsibilities for 
controlling forest and range fires in Alaska stems directly from the reductions 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget and voted by the Congress for that 
agency’s Alaskan forest fire program. 

Emergency action is needed to meet this crisis. The conservationists are not 
going to be satisfied with the mere transfer of appropriated funds within the 
Bureau. The BLM traditionally has been forced to operate on minimal appro- 
priations, and we do not think that its other important activities should be cur- 
tailed because of the failure of the Budget Bureau and the Congress to provide 
sufficient funds for its fire suppression needs in Alaska. 

Up to 5 million acres of Federal lands have burned over in Alaska during one 
fire season. The rapid spread of fires this year and the continuance of fire-hazard 
conditions causes speculation that 1959 will be a record year of burning loss. 
This appalling national disgrace should not be permitted to continue. The time 
for providing BLM with adequate appropriations is long overdue—every taxpayer 
wants the Federal lands in Alaska protected. 

Sincerely, 
C,. R. GuTerMuta, 
Vice President. 


JuLy 2, 1959. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. E1s—ENHOWER, 


The White House, Washington, D.C. 


Alaskan forest fires now raging over 130,000 acres of Federal lands. Many of 
these fires are unmanned and spreading rapidly. The situation worsens daily. 
The undersigned organizations representing millions of citizens denounce as a 
national disgrace the false economy that paralyzes realistic and necessary fire 
control in Alaska while millions of dollars of resources go up in smoke. Budget 
Bureau recommended and Congress voted $250,000 slash in the Bureau of Land 
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Management’s inadequate fire presuppression appropriations. This jeopardizes 
newly organized aponareneer force which could reduce this deplorable national 
loss and negates previous Congressionally approved 5 year intensified protection 
program. This crisis demands emergency action to assure adequate appropria- 
tions for permanent fire control organization and facilities for BLM in Alaska, 
AMERICAN ForREsTRY ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION. 
IzaAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
NatTIonaL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Sport FisHinG INSTITUTE. 
THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY. 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE. 


THE AMERICAN ForEsTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1959. 
Senator Cart HaypEn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HaypeEn: In reviewing the Congressional Record of June 8 
1959, we note several references to items being held over for later consideration 
in the supplemental appropriation act for 1960. 

This association is very deeply concerned about the lack of a sound, realistic 
fire-protection program for the public lands in Alaska. Of course we know that 
Federal agencies can fight fires on an emergency basis. In a way it is similar to 
locking the barn after the horse has been stolen. Furthermore, such a hand-to- 
mouth system is a continual temptation to hard pressed fire bosses to requisition 
more equipment and supplies than are actually needed for that particular fire. 

The proper method is to create an adequate prevention and presuppression force 
to prevent most of the fires from starting and to put out the rest while still small 
enough to handle. In the long run this is the cheaper and more efficient method, 
but it does require regular annual appropriations to maintain. 

We know you are in full agreement with this philosophy and that circumstances 
beyond your immediate control have dictated the present course of action, 
However, we are very hopeful that the situation can be corrected when the 
supplemental appropriation act for 1960 is considered. We would appreciate an 
opportunity to amplify our views at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. PoMERoy, 
Chief Forester. 


BureEAv oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF FRED H. MASSEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 
ADMINISTRATION; SELENE GIFFORD, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER, COMMUNITY SERVICES; HILDEGARD THOMPSON, 
CHIEF, BRANCH OF EDUCATION; AND WILBUR P. KANE, CHIEF, 
BRANCH OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


EpUCATION AND WELFARE PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypren. Now, on the Bureau of Indian Affairs, we 
have just received a supplemental estimate in the amount of $2,225,000 
for the education and welfare programs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

The justifications will be included in the record at this point. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Education and welfare services 
Ne ale eae eair ba ee wen memewn ens $58, 700, 000 
LEELA __ 2, 225, 000 
I a ins indi ni incr eneinn ghee 
SIE LLL TAL CT TR 2, 225, 000 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 8, after line 10, insert the following: 
“Bureau oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
“EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 
“For an additional amount for ‘Education and welfare services,’ $2,225,000.” 
HOUSE REPORT 


The amount requested for addition to the bill was not considered by the House, 


JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed addition to the bill is distributed to the following activities: 


——$—$——————___—_—— 























Activity Appropria- |Supplemental| House al- Additional 
tion, 1960 estimate 1960 lowance request 

1. Educational assistance, facilities and services.| $48,772, 000 $1, 826, 000 j-........ $1, 825, 000 
2. Welfare and guidance services_-._....-...---- 5, 415, 000 400, 000 |__...-- tcc] 400, 000 
I POUR oo nec enannewevesbasne | Bye ee Wancce nna. ess 5 cla ice aiden ee 
4. Maintaining law and order______._._._-___-- | 1,215, 000 |__- aii nahi canine deatlaataaat eat tiats 
i ie Ei i oo ae — | 

I on cccen De cnh sn tceitacanausegaat | 58, 700, 000 D SIG NO oo ccs cccae | 2, 225, 000 

| | 








A breakdown of the proposed addition to the bill by objects of expenditures 
follows: 


IRR AACIRONN 3 Ee el ees ea eh se aa $25, 900 


IO oi a sn nw os teal A ET. a 9, 000 
me emmunication services..4..........._.._.__. 600 
05 Rents and utility services_._._..__._...._----.- OE 2 oe eeee 3, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions____-_---_-_-- be ; . 2, 186, 400 

a ia ee ee cig oe os ia cee 2, 225, 000 


The estimate of $1,825,000 is needed to provide additional funds for Johnson- 
O’Malley contracts for the education of Indian pupils in local public schools. 
Negotiated contracts with 18 States for 1959, involving 1,026 school districts, 
total $5,181,040, and it is estimated that the need in 1960 will be $5 million. 
The $5 million represents the difference between the amount needed for a mini- 
mum school program and the amount available from all other resources including 
the total which will become available to these districts under Public Law 874, as 
amended. In the presentation-of the Bureau’s budget estimate, it was indicated 
that we did not know the full effect of Public Law 874, as amended, on the Johnson- 
O’Malley funds. This has now been determined through individual negotiations 
with each of the 18 States covering these districts. Of the $5 million needed for 
this purpose, the amount of $3,175,000 was appropriated for fiscal year 1960. 

The Congress amended Public Law 874 (Public Law 85-620, Aug. 12, 1958) 
thus making Indian children whose parents live on or work on properties held in 
Federal trust eligible to be counted for purposes of Federal aid to public school 
districts under this act. The Bureau has adjusted the Federal aid program 
provided under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act by fully considering the extent of 
entitlement of participating public school districts under Public Law 874, as 
amended. 

While the new Federal aid resource to public school districts educating Indian 
children has reduced the need for Johnson-O’ Malley funds, this need has not 
been eliminated. Approximately two-thirds of the former level of Johnson- 
0’ Malley funds provided is still needed. This results from the following facts: 
(1) Indian children in Navajo peripheral dormitories and Alaskan native children 
in Bureau schools operated by the State, cannot be counted for Public Law 874 
aid purposes. (2) The local effort cost provided tor Indian children in some 
States under the Johnson-O’ Malley program far exceeds the amount of funds 
for which districts are qualified under Public Law 874, as amended. (3) Unusual 
situations in some school districts such as in Nebraska and North and South 
Dakota, where districts have large areas of tax-exempt reservation lands but the 
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Indian people have moved into the townsites and villages within the reservation 
on nontrust lands thereby negating eligibility for Federal aid under Public Law 
874, asamended. The needs of the district are recognized under these exceptional 
circumstances in providing Johnson-O’ Malley funds. (4) School districts often 
have additional costs, such as costs of lunches, school supplies, or excessive 
transportation, that cannot be met under the Public Law 874 program and which 
warrant extraordinary aid under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act. 

The estimate of $400,000 covers additional fund requirements to meet welfare 
assistance for natives in Alaska, the need for which was not known at the time of 
submission of the 1960 budget. 

In order to insure necessary escapement of spawning red salmon in the Bristo] 
Bay area of Alaska, regulations have been issued which will permit limited com- 
mercial fishing in this area. The reduction in fish catch will result in limiting 
employment opportunities for Alaska natives who are dependent on the fishing 
industry in the Bristol Bay area as a major source of their income. It is anticj- 
pated that the limiting of commercial fishing will reduce not only the number of 
fishing boats but also the number of canneries which will be in operation to handle 
the pack during the fishing season. The impact of reduced employment insofar as 
it will affect Alaska natives will be on those natives residing outside the immediate 
Bristol Bay area along the lower Euskakwia, lower Yukon, Aleutian Chain, 
Kodiak, and Cook Inlet but whose livelihood depends on income from fishing 
operations in Bristol Bay. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Massey, you may proceed with your 
statement. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to explain 
the need for supplemental funds in the amount of $2,225,000 for 
fiscal year 1960 to meet contractual requirements with public school 
districts for education of Indian children under Johnson-O’Malley 
contracts, and for welfare assistance to Alaska natives, arising by 
reason of regulations limiting commercial fishing in the Bristol Bay 
area of Alaska. 

The past session of the Congress enacted legislation, Public Law 
85-620, approved August 12, 1958, which provided for Federal assist- 
ance by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to school 
districts in aid of education of Indian children. 

This assistance reduced the need for Johnson-O’Malley funds but 
did not eliminate entirely the need for assistance to public school 
districts under that act. 

It was not known at the time of submission of the President’s budget 
for 1960 the exact fund requirements of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for Johnson-O’Malley contracts. 


JOHNSON-O’ MALLEY CONTRACTS 


Chairman Hayprn. With respect to the Johnson-O’Malley con- 
tracts, as I understand the situation the regular 1960 Interior bill 
includes a total of $3,175,000 and your latest estimate is that $5 mil- 
lion will be required. Therefore you are requesting a supplemental 
of $1,825,000. Is that statement correct? 

Mr. Massey. That is correct. 

To continue my statement, it has been necessary that revised 
plans for assistance be developed with State and public school districts 
in consideration of the level of funds to be made available by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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These revised plans have just been completed by the Bureau, in 
conjunction with the school districts. : rea 

The assistance to be given would be limited to districts not qualify- 
ing for assistance from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and in meeting needs by reason of extraordinary or excep- 
tional circumstances when the districts are eligible for Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare aid. 


PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Chairman HaypeEn. Tell the committee under what circumstances 
payments will be made to school districts under the Johnson-O’ Malley 
Act, and how these circumstances differ from those where payments 
are made by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under the provisions of the Federal empactment statute. What is 
the difference between the two? 

Mr. Massey. Public Law 874 was amended to count the Indian 
children along with all other federally affected children. 

This would apply to some students that have been obtaining 
Johnson-O’ Malley funds. Some of the schools we have been assisting 
under Johnson-O’ Malley would not be eligible under Public Law 874. 

As to Public Law 874, if they meet certain requirements it would 
apply to Indian children. We would then come in and pick up, under 
extraordinary circumstances, things such as school lunches, bus 
transportation, schoolbooks, where the children’s parents could not 
provide them, and in some cases we would grant assistance where the 
aid that they would receive by their own local efforts, State aid, and 
from Public Law 874, would not carry the school district at an accept- 
able standard of education. 


DELAY IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Chairman Haypen. Why was not this matter brought to the 
attention of Congress earlier in the session? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, Public Law 874 was amended August 
12,1958. It was necessary for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Office of Education, under the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to determine how these two funds, the Johnson-O’ Malley 
and Public Law 874, would apply to the school districts. Our per- 
sonnel had to visit 18 States, and in those 18 States we have negotiated 
agreements of school plans with 1,026 school districts. We could not 
complete these plans with the States and school districts and see how 
Public Law 874 and the Johnson-O’Malley would apply, without 
duplicating Federal aid, in time to have a firm estimate in our regular 
1960 budget. 

Chairman Haypren. You have made a thorough investigation to 
determine which funds can be used in the different places? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF DISALLOWANCE OF FUNDS 
Chairman Haypen. What would happen if no additional funds are 
provided for this purpose? 


_ Mr. Massey. It would be necessary for the Bureau to prorate the 
$3,175,000 that has already been appropriated. I would call your 
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attention to a statement in our regular budget where we stated that 
the Bureau must be in a position to meet justifiable needs of public 
schools enrolling Indian children to insure the continued enrollment 
of Indian children in the available public schools, otherwise many 
Indian children will be faced with no school facilities, or with attend- 
ance at a Bureau-operated boarding school facility already over- 
crowded. 

Chairman Haypen. I have interrupted you in making your state- 
ment. You may continue. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Massey. The Department of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act for 1960, included $3,175,000 for this purpose. 

The supplemental estimate of $1,825,000 herein submitted would 
make available $5 million, the total now known to be required. 


WELFARE ASSISTANCE IN BRISTOL BAY AREA 


In order to preserve the red salmon resources, the Secretary of the 
Interior issued regulations which will permit only limited commercial] 
fishing for these fish in each of the major districts of Bristol Bay. 

This reduction in catch will have a definite impact on the employ- 
ment and income of natives who depend on this resource as a major 
source of their livelihood. 

It is expected that greatest effect will fall on those natives who 
reside outside the immediate area of Bristol Bay and who were 
employed in previous years in cannery and other shore operations. 

It is planned that welfare assistance to meet subsistence needs will 
be extended to those natives who require it. 

The supplemental estimate provide $400,000 for this purpose. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions the committee has 
concerning this estimate. 

Chairman Haypen. When was the order issued curtailing fishing 
in the Bristol Bay area? 

Mr. Massry. May 28, 1959. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, that is all. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Chairman Haypen. All right, Senator Bartlett, we will be pleased 
to hear from you. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to come before your com- 
mittee in reference to three items pertaining to Alaska, and also, 
incidentally, because I see Dr. Miller in the room, to express the hope 
that whatever funds he will request for the Office of Saline Water be 
granted, as it is a tremendously important activity which he heads 
up, and we need to move in that area with more dispatch than we 
have been moving in the past. 
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Chairman Haypren. We questioned the doctor at some length on 
that subject. 
Senator BarTLeTtT. I am all for him. 


WELFARE WORK IN BRISTOL AREA 


Mr. Chairman, first I want to endorse, and very strongly, the 
request which has just been made to you by Mr. Massey, for $400,000 
to be used in welfare work by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
Bristol Bay area. 

The situation there arises as a consequence of the taking by the 
Japanese nationals, on the high seas, of the salmon, principally red 
salmon, spawned in Bristol Bay rivers. The inroads made on this 
high sea fishery have been so serious that during the winter the 
Department of the Interior announced that there would be no fishing 
permitted whatsoever in Bristol Bay. 

Subsequently, this was relaxed to a certain extent, but the fishing 
will be on a very minor scale, and even if you grant this $400,000— 
which I hope you will—the residents of that area, principally Eskimos, 
Mr. Chairman, are going to face a winter of considerable hardship. 

The $400,000 will not suffice to allow all of them, I regret to say, to 
be fed, as Americans are entitled to be fed. 

It is a desperate situation, one not of our own making, but never- 
theless it has occurred. This concerns human being who are almost 
in immediate want, and I would appeal very strongly, if I may, to the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, to grant this supplemental request. 


LONG-RANGE SOLUTION 


Chairman Haypren. With respect to this Bristol Bay situation, we 
can meet an immediate emergency. Now what is the long-range cure 
to the situation? 

Senator Bartietr. Mr. Chairman, if anyone has something pro- 
posed, it has not come to my attention and I have had my ears out 
at right angles. The fact is that the Japanese are fishing on the high 
seas under the provisions of the treaty ratified by the U.S. Senate in 
1952, and likewise ratified by Canada and by Japan, and under the 
terms of that treaty, a so-called provisional line was drawn north and 
south, passing through the Aleutian Islands. 

It was the best understanding of our scientific people at that time 
that salmon of North America origin would not be found in numbers 
west of the established line. They proved to be very wrong about this. 

As a matter of fact, I do not suppose we can blame them too much 
because very little scientific work had been done. It was a bad guess. 

The Japanese are fishing legally. They are fishing strictly accord- 
ing to the protocol of the treaty and the treaty machinery provides 
for readjustment of that line, but only by unanimous consent, and 
objection has been heard, Mr. Chairman, in this case, and the North 
Pacific Treaty Commission has not been able to do anything about it. 


WASTE OF IMPORTANT RESOURCE 


Now, I think the matter will come up again for revision in about 
1961. I do not look forward to a situation where the Japanese will 
be favorably disposed then to permitting that provisional line to be 
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moved farther west so that they will not take any longer these Alaska 
fish, but one of the troubles here is that they not only take millions of 
fish, but to a very considerable extent they take immature fish which 
have not fully grown yet and, of course, this is a great waste of an 
important resource. 

This Bristol Bay fishery is the principal red salmon fishery in the 
world, or has been, Mr. Chairman. These fish are spawned in those 
rivers. They go out to sea and now, after we followed good conserva- 
tion practices over the years, we find that we, our fishermen, our 
people, our industries, are denied the privilege of taking these fish. 

I do not know what the cure is. 


TAKING OF IMMATURE FISH BY JAPANESE 


Chairman Haypen. Has any effort been made to get the Japanese 
not to take the immature fish? 

Senator BartLtetT. Yes. I believe that has been proposed to 
them. They use nets with very small mesh, but they have not been 
persuaded by our efforts in this direction. 

Chairman Haypen. In the long run, if this keeps up, is it going to 
result in less fish for them? 

Senator Bartierr. That is the conclusion which I have reached 
and which I have stated publicly on many occasions. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I think there is only one inevi- 
table sequel to this: If they keep fishing out there there will be no 
fish left at all after a while. Not only will our people be kept away 
from the salmon, but they will not have any, either. 

I should add that they take these fish, not for food, but they take 
them for sale. Of course they are being hard pressed by the Russians 
on fishing near the Siberian coast, and it is all a great big mess. 

Chairman HaypEn. Well, we thank you for your statement. 


’ 


RETALIATORY MEASURES 


Senator Bartietr. Well, I should add that there is a bill now before 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee which would 
institute there retaliatory measures, which none of us has approved 
too keenly, but we see as necessary in this particular instance, unless 
they conform to better conservation practices. 

Chairman Haypen. You intend to make a statement on another 
matter? 

Senator Bartierr. Yes. However, it is a good thing you stopped 
me, because when I am talking about salmon, I might go on and on. 


Arctic HeattH RESEARCH CENTER 


Next, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the President’s 
1960 fiscal year budget for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare contained $487,000 for the activities of the Arctic Health 
Research Center in Alaska, and this amount is made available in the 
Department’s appropriation bill now in conference. 

That amount, Mr. Chairman, falls at least $60,000 short of what is 
needed to maintain the program on the same level of previous years. 

I urge inclusion of that amount in this supplemental bill now before 
you. 
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Mounting costs over the years due to inflation have resulted in the 
need for these funds so that the program may proceed without 
interruption. 

The Arctic Health Research Center is operated by the U.S. Public 
Health Service for research in health problems for low-temperature 
areas and for basic research in other areas. 

The scientists there—and | have never known of a more dedicated, 
responsible, and able group anywhere, apply those studies to the 
control of disease, waste disposal, water supply, and housing, all 
relating to health problems and many other problems. 


EFFECT OF DISALLOWANCE OF FUNDS 


The work done there is recognized widely throughout the world. 
It is my understanding that if the $487,000 is not increased by an 
additional $60,000, the bacteriology and physiology sections of the 
center will have to be closed. 

This would not be because the appropriation of $487,000 for the 
1960 fiscal year is less than previously granted, but, as stated above, 
mounting costs will simply not allow the same program. It would be 
a great tragedy if these sections were to be discontinued after having 
accomplished such important work in the brief time that the center 
has been in operation. 

Actually, until the center was established, this country had per- 
formed virtually no significant work in this field in the sub-Arctic, in 
marked contrast to the activities of our neighbors on the other side 
of the Bering Strait. 

Alaska and the Nation cannot afford to have the vital work of the 
center diminished in any way whatsoever. They should be increased 
rather than curtailed. The study relating to bacteriology and 
physiology should proceed for military reasons, if for no other. 

Many of the answers developed at the center have been utilized 
and adopted by the military. 

With Alaska in the forefront of military plans, with the continued 
and accelerated movement of Americans to the northwest, with 
increased accessibility to the sub-Arctic and Arctic, we must know 
more and more about the problems there and how to solve them. 

We have in the Arctic Health Research Center the perfect focal 
point around which to continue and to develop the scientific study 
so necessary right now and in the immediate future. 

It is my understanding that in the scientific world one of the main 
reasons for the center’s standing is the physiological research. This 
work cannot be eliminated, nor can we afford to lose the benefits of 
bacteriological research. 

I urge that at least $60,000 be made available in the supplemental 
appropriation bill for the center in Alaska. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at this point I should add that I visited the 
Arctic Health Research Center, and visit it every time I am in Anchor- 
age, Alaska. I think it performs a vital work. We are far behind 
the Russians in scientific endeavors in the Arctic and sub-Arctic and 
we need to catch up. If we cannot catch up, our two vital sections 
of the institute are to be closed. 
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FIRE PRESUPPRESSION PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have one final item which relates to fires on 
the public domain. 

As of the end of June approximately 78 fires were burning in Alaska, 
and over 900 people had been fighting fires destroying vast acreages 
of land. 

Smokejumpers had made over 100 jumps and the estimated cost to 
the Federal Government since the middle of April had been placed 
close to the $400,000 mark. 

The military services in Alaska have furnished hundreds of soldiers 
to join civilians, and Army helicopters have been of inestimable 
assistance. 

Over 150,000 acres have been involved. These are the known fires. 
Of the 78 fires, only 27 could be manned. 

After 1957, when over 5 million acres of forested public domain 
were destroy ed i in Alaska, and these outside the areas under the juris- 
diction of the Forest Service, the Congress, through action initiated 
by the Senate, added $250,000 to the Interior Departme nt Appropri- 
ation Act for the 1959 fiscal year, to start a realistic fire prevention 
or presuppression program in Alaska. 

With this sum the 1958 fire loss was decreased to less than a million 
acres. 

APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


For the 1960 fiscal year, the Interior Department had sought some 
$812,000 for the fire presuppression program of the Bureau of Land 
Management for Alaska, but this was cut by Bureau of the Budget 
to $397,900. 

I am hopeful that at least $250,000 will be made available to bring 
the program to $637,900. Otherwise, it is my understanding that the 
smokejumping program will have to be greatly curtailed, if not entirely 
eliminated, a program made possible last year when the Congress 
added $250,000 to the 1959 budget figures. 

In addition, detection by air was expanded, the communications 
system began to be modernized and development of borate chemical 
made strides. 

If a similar amount is not forthcoming, all these worthwhile pro- 
grams will not continue. Indeed, they should be expanded. 


SMOKEJUMPING STAFF 


The present smokejumping staff of the Bureau of Land Management 
consists of 17 men trained at the Forest Service School in Montana. 

They saw their first action earlier this year and were credited in 
confining two potentially dangerous fires in widely separated areas in 
Alaska. One fire was confined to 3 acres and another to 160 acres. 

“Because of the isolated areas in which the forest fires broke out,” 
a news release stated, “it was believed quick action by the para- 
chutists prevented w hat might have been a more serious spread.” 

This initial action began a series of actions brought about by many 
more fires and, as stated above, these men have made more than 100 
jumps up to date. 

This has all been done with only 1 equipped plane available under 
lease, and has resulted in 11 fires being completely exinguished. 
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USE OF BORATE CHEMICAL 


It is my understanding that 14 additional fires were extinguished: 
with the assistance of crews using borate chemical. 

Approximately 127 drops of borate have been made, using some 172 
tons, or 140,700 gallons, in the control of some 27 fires. 


ANNUAL FIRE LOSS 


The goal of fire loss to forests stands on the public domain in 
Alaska is 100,000 acres a year as contrasted with the average loss of 
1% million acres. The increased $250,000 requested here to make a 
total fire prevention program for Alaska for the next fiscal year of 
$637,900 is the very minimum amount to allow this laudatory program 
to continue in the fight against this devastating force which destroys 
not only millions of dollars worth of Alaska’s commercial timber 
stands, but kills untold numbers of valuable wildlife. 

The coastal areas of southeastern Alaska are within the national 
forests and, therefore, apart from consideration here. The interior 
forest lands of Alaska on the public domain have been estimated to 
total 230 million acres of vast stand of commercial trees, such as 
spruce, aspen, birch, and poplar. To suffer again as these stands did 
in 1957 when 5 million acres were destroyed is unthinkable. An aver- 
age loss of between 1 and 1% million acres is unthinkable. This is a 
simply appalling loss to valuable timber and wildlife and I contend 
that millions of dollars worth of our natural resources can be saved 
with the expenditure now of relatively small amounts of money to 
continue the admirable fire detection program just getting started in 
Alaska. 

I urge that $250,000 be made available in this bill now being con- 
sidered. 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


I have here, Mr. Chairman, a few stories from the Anchorage 
Times telling of some of the fires and the gallant and difficult efforts 
made in fighting them. I have brought them with me to be included 
or not included in the record, as is seen fit. 

However, they tell the story much better than I can of the need 
for doing all possible now to assist in detection to confine these fires. 

I know that every year the Congress makes available in deficiency 
appropriations money to pay the bill for firefighting in Alaska and 
elsewhere, but I submit that if sufficient fire detection, or so-called 
fire presuppression funds are made available before the fact, the 
yearly bill for fighting fires will be decreased and the result will be 
not only of benefit to the natural resources of Alaska but to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Chairman Haypen. The material you referred to will be placed in 
the files of the committee. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Senator Barrier. I want to make a special reference to the edi- 
torial of July 15, because it demonstrates how sadly lacking we are in 


| an understanding of what is going on here. 


| 
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This editorial has a paragraph reading as follows: 


Congress is now acting to cut almost half the funds from the budget for this 
important Federal responsibility. 


Now this, of course, is not the case, and I do wish the editor of the 


Anchorage Daily Times had done more research on this subject before 1 
writing that. What actually occurred, as we all know, is that in the =. 
regular Interior Department appropriation bill the Senate and the 

House allowed the full sum requested by the Bureau of the Budget, — 
but the Bureau of the Budget did not permit the Interior Department 1. P 
to ask Congress for the funds which the Department believed essential ; — 
for this vital activity in Alaska, so it is not Congress that has cut a ! 
single penny, but it is the Bureau of the Budget that failed to request - 
enough money. 

However, we put it before you now in the hope that this program aS 
inaugurated last fiscal year by the Senate itself, will be continued by T 
the Senate by adding $250,000 for this work, in the supplemental bill, salt 

Thank you very, very much. , mar 

equi 

Viren Istanps CorPoRATION ~ 

equi 

STATEMENTS OF ANTHONY R. LAUSI, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF inte 
TERRITORIES; AND A. M. EDWARDS, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR an 

. a 

SALTWATER DISTILLATION AND POWERPLANT . has, 

" h : 3 assu. 

Chairman Haypren. We have just received two supplemental struc 
estimates for the Virgin Islands Corporation. One is for an appro- the 1 
priation of $1,240,000 for the “Revolving fund” and the other is for | we 


authority to borrow $1,235,000 for the ‘Operating fund,” pursuant an a 


to authority in the Virgin Islands Corporation Act, as amended. Di 
These two estimates are requested to finance the construction of | Tho 
a joint power-saltwater distillation plant to furnish power and potable | jo. 
water. prov. 
The justifications will be included in the record at this point. The ¢ 
(The justifications referred to follow:) woul 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR Appr 
Vircin Istanps CorPoRATION We 
Revolving fund Addi 

ed ie ieee cbididawnkbep nina d asap espeences, aan eel 

i aE cede sai eb te wh so fon ig $1, 240, 000 

House allowance__---- cette SN ee Sd ls a saves ta es. cine 

> CUO E A, Ce LU iiedngdbavwdneweesccoce 1, 240, 000 
; Pay 

(P. 8, after line 10) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 8, after line 10 insert the following: 

, un 
“Viren Istanps CoRPORATION Treas: 
“REVOLVING FUND . on 


“For an additional amount for the revolving fund established under this head in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1950, for advances to the Virgin Islands The 
Corporation, as authorized by law (63 Stat. 350; 72 Stat. 1760), $1,240,000.” 
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HOUSE REPORT 


The amount requested for addition was not considered by the House 
JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment adds $1,240,000 to the bill which is distributed as follows: 


— ee =" ——— . eee 





Activity Appropria- |Supplemental) House allow-| Additional 
tion, 1960 estimate, 1960 ance request 
1, Production and distribution of power oy ava saconct $200,000 ‘ i $1, 240, 000 


Nene eee = 


A breakdown of the objects of expenditures follows: 


10 Land and structures - --. : , EPs: $1, 240, 000 


An appropriation of $1,240,000 is requested to permit the Virgin Islands 
Corporation to expand its present power facilities on St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

The expansion of the power facilities will be an integral part of the proposed 
salt water distillation plant to be constructed on St. Thomas. All of the major 
manufacturers of salt water distillation equipment recommended that such 
equipment be operated in combination with a steam turbine power generating 
unit in order to effect significant economies both in the cost of power produced 
and in the production of potable water from sea water. The purchase of the 
equipment and its manufacture together with the construction of the plant is so 

intergrated that the us of these funds cannot be broken down as to a partial 
appropriation for one fiscal year with the balance to be appropriated at a subse- 
quent time. 

The increase in power consumption in St. Thomas has been phenomenal and 
has grown on an average of better than 12 percent accumulative per year. The 
assurance of an adequate water supply will almost immediately result in the con- 

| struction of additional hotel facilities which, in turn, will utilize more power, and 
* the need for additional generating equipment will have to be met. On the basis 

| of present consumption and engineering studies, it has been determined that the 
| steam turbine generating unit will serve as the base load and will be operated on 
it an almost continual basis. 

During the past year there has been a serious shortage of firm power on St. 
of Thomas due to the accelerated growth of the system and the inability to meet the 
| increase With new generating facilities. The installation of an additional 2,500 
ne kilowatts of power in connection with the salt water distillation project should 

provide firm power for the next 3 to 5 years, based on present growth predictions. 
The estimate of the program as outlined is based on the promise that these facilities 
would be constructed in connection with the proposed salt water distillation plant. 


Loans to operating fund 
Appropriation, 1960_______- 

Supplemental estimate, 1960___ 
House allowance_-__.---.------ 
Additional request 


capsicchass aiming 


aint ae 6 ta att __ 1, 235, 000 
000 (P. 8, after line 10) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
000 . 


Page 8, after line 10, insert the following: 


“Vireain IstANDS CORPORATION 
“LOANS TO OPERATING FUND 


“The Virgin Islands Corporation may borrow not to exceed $1,235,000 from the 
Treasury of the United States for the construction of salt water distiallation facilities 
in Saint Thomas, Virgin Islands, as authorized by Section 3 of the Act of September 
’, 1958 (72 Stat. 1760).” 
d in HOUSE REPORT 
ands 


The amount requested for addition was not considered by the House. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment adds $1,235,000 to the bill which is distributed as follows: 

















SS 
Activity Appropria- |Supplemental| House al- Additional] 
tion, 1960 | estimate, 1960) lowance request 
— —_—- —| _ 
1. Construction of saline water conversion plant -|--------..---- $1, 235, 000 |.......-.- ; $1, 235, 000 


A breakdown of the objects of expenditures follows: 
ee ee Sica tatieccith ein $1, 235, 000 


Authority to borrow $1,235,000 from the Treasury of the United States js 
urgently requested to permit the Virgin Islands Corporation to proceed with the 
construction of facilities for the distillation of 250,000 gallons of potable water 
per day, for St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, as authorized by the Virgin Islands 
Corporation Act, as amended (Public Law 149, approved June 30, 1949). There 
is now available $125,000 which was authorized in the 2d Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, 1959 (Public Law 86-30, approved May 20, 1959) for engineering 
and design of the facilities. 

The Island of St. Thomas has suffered from a perennially deficient water 
supply, which has on occasion necessitated severe rationing of potable water, 
In recent years it has been necessary to barge supplementary water from Puerto 
Rico at a high cost, through assistance from the U.S. Navy, through purchase, 
from private firms and by a Government-owned barge and tug. The water short- 
age on St. Thomas has delayed and impeded the expansion of the tourist industry, 
which offers the only promise of placing the island’s economy on a fully seif- 
sustaining basis. 

It is proposed, through the use of modern water-distillation methods, to provide 
a permanent solution to the water problem on St. Thomas, using the borrowing 
authority of the Virgin Islands Corporation to provide an adquate potable water 
supply on a business basis. The Virgin Islands government has contracted with 
the corporation to purchase the water produced at a price which will include all 
costs of operation, depreciation and interest on investment. The Virgin Islands 
government will be responsible for the retail distribution of the water produced 
through their water system. The savings accruing to the Virgin Islands govern- 
ment will amount to more than $4 per thousand gallons of water used, based on 
present estimates of production costs by the sea water distillation process. 

The construction of these facilities should be started at the earliest possible 
date. All of the larger manufacturers of sea water distillation equipment have 
indicated that it will take a minimum of 20 months, and possibly as much as 24 
to 26 months to manufacture and erect such a plant once the contract has been 
awarded. If the funds requested are available early in the fiscal year of 1960, it 
is hoped that the plant would be in operation for the tourist season of 1961. 
Any delay in placing the construction contract will put off the completion date 
until the tourist season of 1962. Such a delay could have a serious effect on the 
growth of the tourist business, and would also mean an additional year of import- 
ing water at substantially higher costs. The purchase of the equipment and its 
manufacture together with the construction of the plant is so integrated that the 
use of these funds cannot be broken down as to a partial appropriation for one 
fiscal year with the balance to be appropriated at a subsequent time. 

The expansion of tourist facilities in St. Thomas will be stymied until parties 
interested in hotel developments can be assured an adequate water supply. A 
considerable amount of preliminary planning has already gone into this project, 
and once funds are assured the award of a final contract could be accomplished 
in a matter of weeks. Considering the need and urgency of the project, it is 
recommended that funds be made available at the earliest possible date. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Lausi, you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Lavust. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement I would like 
to read. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. Proceed. 
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Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to appear before you and discuss the justification for funds 
proposed to be borrowed by the Virgin Islands Corporation for the 
construction of a salt water distillation plant and the request for 
appropriation of funds for expansion of the power facilities on St. 

homas, Virgin Islands. 

SHORTAGE OF WATER 


The shortage of water on St. Thomas is a critical problem which 
has seriously impeded its economic development particularly with 
respect to the tourist industry. 

onstruction of additional hotel facilities has been retarded, due to 
lack of a firm and reliable water supply. 

The high cost of bringing water from Puerto Rico is a heavy burden 
on the finances of the Virgin Islands government which has been 
required to make a substantial capital investment in a barge and tug 
in order to meet this problem. The operational costs of barging 
water from Puerto Rico to St. Thomas during the fiscal year 1958 was 
$4.50 per 1,000 gallons, and a total of 39,104,400 gallons were brought 
in. Unfortunately, this barge sank a few weeks ago and negotiations 
are underway for procurement of a replacement. 


BASIC LEGISLATION 


Public Law 85-913, September 2, 1958, amending the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act, 63 Stat. 350, authorized the corporation to 
construct and operate a salt water distillation plant on St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, and to borrow for this purpose from the Treasury of 
the United States, within such amounts up to $2 million as may be 
approved in subsequent appropriation accounts. 

Numerous studies of sources and quantities of additional water for 
St. Thomas result in the conclusion that distillation of sea water is the 
most practical and economical course. These studies were based on 
a plant capable of producing 250,000 gallons of potable water per day 
with steam turbine generation of 2,500 kilowatts electrical capacity. 


PRELIMINARY COST ESTIMATE 


The engineers engaged to design the combined sea water distillation 
and electric power facility recently submitted a preliminary estimate 
of cost of the combined plant based on capacity requirements of 
300,000 gallons per day and 3,000 kilowatts of power with the addi- 
tional requirement that the plant can easily be expanded to 500,000 
allons of water per day, and the estimate is $2,600,000 for the com- 
ined plant. 

The engineers emphasize, however, that the estimate is of a pre- 
liminary nature, inasmuch as their studies are not yet advanced to the 
point of selection of water conversion process nor the method of power 
generation. 

_ Acopy of the engineers’ letter is attached to this statement for the 
information of the committee. 

Chairman Haypen. That letter will be included in the record, 
along with Secretary Seaton’s letter to Senator Murray. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 
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BECHTEL Corp., 
New York, N.Y., June 30, 1959. 


LeTTerR No. 14 


Subject: Salt water distillation-electric power facility, St. Thomas, V.I., Bechtel 
Corp. 3142, project cost estimate. 

Dr. KENNETH A. BARTLETT, 

President, Virgin Islands Corporation, 

Christiansted, St. Croiz, V.I. 


Dear Dr. Bartett: In accordance with your request early this month, we 
have prepared a preliminary estimate of this project. Total cost of the 3,000 
kilowatt powerplant is estimated at $1,240,000 and the 300,000 gallons per day 
distillation unit is estimated at $1,360,000. A cost breakdown for each of these 
plants is shown in tables I and II respectiv ely. These breakdowns are in accord. 
ance with your instructions. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATE 


We would like to emphasize the preliminary nature of this cost estimate. It 
is difficult at this time to arrive at an accurate figure of project cost for the follow. 
ing reasons: 

1. Source of heat for the conversion process has not been selected. 

2. Method of power generation has not been selected. 

3. Conversion process itself has not been selected. 

4. Costs must be projected for a plant to be completed in 1961. 

For purposes of the estimate only, we selected one of the more likely power- 
distillation process combinations which is described in more detail below. 


SELECTION OF PROCESS FOR ESTIMATE ONLY 


Several power-distillation process unit combinations were studied in detail and 
preliminary cost estimates prepared for each. For the estimate only, we selected 
a steam powerplant in combination with a multiflash distillation unit for the 
following reasons: 

1. Economy. 
2. Reliability. 

3. Operational flexibility. 

4, Ease of expansion. 

In no way do we consider this selection a final one. Rather, it represents one 
of the more ideal arrangements which will be studied in further detail later in 
the project. 

MAJOR BASES FOR ESTIMATE 


By contract agreement, a plant is required having a net productive capacity of 
2,500 kilowatts of electric power and 250,000 gallons per day of potable water. 
To allow for power and water consumption within the plant itself, we have as- 
sumed gross capacity requirements of 3,000 kilowatts and 300,000 gallons per day. 
Because the potable water needs on St. Thomas are increasing rapidly, we have 
included the additional requirement that the plant can be easily expanded to 
500,000 gallons per day. 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


We have provided in the estimate for the following major equipment: 
One 55,000 pounds per hour steam boiler. 

One 3,000 kilowatt turbogenerator, condensing. 

One 300,000 gallons per day distillation unit. 

Bunker C fuel handling facilities. 


COST SUMMARY 


Estimated cost figures shown on tables I and IT are summarized as follows: 


Total 
Item: estimated cost 
Powerplant “a 5 bana bana aca bs eaekesh a 
Distillation pl: a 1, 360, 000 000 | 


oo. di caeeewessoomeense mack 2, 600, 00, 000 
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EASE OF EXPANSION 


One of the reasons we selected a power boiler-flash distillation unit combina- 
tion for the estimate is the ease with thich the plant can be expanded to produce 
500,000 gallons per day of potable water. Essentially all that would be required 
would be the addition of a duplicate flash distillation unit together with its 
attendant piping and electrical equipment. Adequate space is available on the 
site tentatively selected for this unit. Space is also available for additional 
boilers and turbogenerator units when additional power is required. 


FIELD DISTRIBUTABLE COSTS 


On all construction projects there are substantial costs incurred by the field 
forces which cannot be directly related to individual items of material, equip- 

ment, or labor. Included in this category are such items as field superv ision, 
temporary construction, equipment rental, payroll taxes, and contractor’s profit. 
Costs for these indirect services and charges are known as field distributs able 
cost which are often omitted or neglected in project cost estimates. 

For this project we estimate that the field distributable costs will be $452,000. 
This cost is considerably higher than for a similar proje ct constructed in the 
United States. We know from our previous experience in overseas construction 
work that field distributable costs must be increased for work outside the con- 
tinental United States to allow for the following: 

1. Importation and increased salaries of key labor and supervisory personnel. 

Relatively low labor productivity. 

3. Higher field office expenses. 

Tables I and II do not include separate items for field distributable costs. 
These have been prorated as required into the various individual accounts. 


CONCLUSION 


Based upon our extensive experience in worldwide engineering and construction 
activities, we feel that the $2,600,000 estimate is a reasonable amount to be used 
for appropriation purposes for the design and construction of a combined 3,000- 
kilowatt powerplant and 300,000-gallon-per-day distillation plant in St. Thomas. 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. WALLACE. 


TABLE JI.—DisTILLATION-PowerR Faciuity, St. Tuomas, V.I. 
POWERPLANT 


The following tabulation shows the estimated cost of the 2,500 net kilowatt 
powerplant: 


ec as elas els Bie we ihe $56, 000 
TS SD LETT 2 Ee Ra 8 et : 17, 000 
(6) Powerplant equipment ----_-_._-.-_-_--- ee ear aa ae 148, 000 
i SOMES WONEES . oo sic cece ies occuces~ Sean tes ae 78, 000 
og EES eee eee ree eee 297, 000 
m= Towermant piping..............._..- Se tas en ee c 82, 000 
RE CIN Ss ee ee ee Seatey 87, 000 
i) mupcellaneous facilities... ..-...........2-.__- pen eee 77, 000 
Ee ee ee, ae OS kT 61, 000 

(3) Fabrication and erection, including ocean freight for 2 12, 500- 
IE CIS CE os co i realist wien 34, 000 

(4) Fabrication, erection, and ocean freight for 10-inch ‘steel pipe line 
to naval pier and other offplot piping_______-_- 69, 000 

(5) Purchase and installation of electrical equipment including diesel 
plant connecting into steam plant__------ Se ee ee eet 10, 000 
RTE SES Se EE Ae BE pipe ee ee ds 15, 000 
(7) Contingency and escalation - - ~ __- ‘ 137, 000 
(8) Engineering, including $9,500 for field liaison and st: tartup- abate 72, 000 
ee co IE Ee A Cre teint 3 dcsideacteinete sas 000 
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TaBLe IJ].—DrstiLLation-PewerR Faciuity, St. THomas, VI. 
SALT WATER DISTILLATION PLANT 


The following tabulation shows the estimated cost of the 250,000 net gallons 
per day distillation plant: 


(1) Site preparation, including removal of 5,000 cubic yards of rock $56, 000 
Nee ee ene ee epi cpm cmekcmecneedeeuces 17, 000 
(b) Boiler plant ee a tiene fe ae a a 78, 000 
(c) Distillation plant_____-_-_-____- a eee antici ve 504, 000 
(d) Distillation plant piping_-- - - -- eae eee i ses 127, 000 
(e) Miscellaneous facilities_....____..___________~- phate aaowets 77, 000 
I i ad woes mien Sines 97, 000 
Ss" pics ester le ia pie a ap lee ge 61, 000 

(3) Fabrication and erection, including ocean freight for 2 12,500- 
I shee Su enw 34, 000 

(4) Fabrication, erection, and ocean freight for 10-inch steel pipeline 
to naval pier and other offplot piping_-_----------- a sla 85, 000 
ON mc amnnictocnt hy 15, 000 
(6) C ontingency and escalation - -_--_--.-.-------. ei ie 137, 000 
(7) Engineering, including $9,500 for field liaison and startup ie 72, 000 
eel 0 skeen da eels erin scree Ee 360, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: Enclosed herewith is a copy of my statement con- 
cerning sources of potable water for St. Thomas, V.I. The statement is submitted 
pursuant to section 3 of Public Law 85-913, which authorizes the Virgin Islands 
Corporation to construct, operate, and maintain salt water distillation facilities 
in St. Thomas, subject to certain stated conditions. The construction of such 
facilities is conditioned upon, among other things, a conclusion by the Secretary 
of the Interior “that such facilities will most economically and expeditiously 
provide an adequate supplemental supply of potable water for St. Thomas,” 

Public Law 85-913 also requires the submission to your committee of the prin- 
cipal contract for the construction of the facilities, together with an explanatory 
statement of the Secretary’s conclusion, the reasons therefor, and supplemental 
data concerning alternative sources of water which have been investigated. 

The enclosed statement indicates that, on the basis of all of the information 
currently available, I have concluded that salt water conversion facilities will 
provide the most economical and expeditious supplemental supply of potable 
water. The statement summarizes the reliability and cost of the principal alterna- 
tive sources of water, i.e., barge supply, pipeline, ground water, watershed areas, 
and catchment areas. 

When engineering and economic studies, currently underway, are completed, 
we shall submit a further statement concerning the particular method of salt 
water conversion which we have selected as most suitable for meeting the needs 
of St. Thomas. At that time we shall also submit the principal construction 
contract to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR CONCERNING SOURCES OF 
PoTABLE WATER FoR St. TuHomas, V.I. 


PURPOSE OF STATEMENT 


Section 3 of Public Law 85-913, approved September 2, 1958, authorizes the 
construction, operation, and maintenance by the Virgin Islands Corporation of 
salt water distillation facilities in St. Thomas, V.I., subject to the condition that 
the Secretary of the Interior concludes ‘‘that such facilities will most economically 


and expeditiously provide an adequate supplemental supply of potable water : 


for St. Thomas.” The section further requires the submission to the Interior 
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Committees of both Houses of the Congress of an explanatory statement of such 
conclusion of the Secretary, ‘‘together with the reasons therefor and supplemental 
data concerning alternative sources of water which have been investigated.”’ 

On the basis of all of the information currently available, and for the reasons 
described below, the Secretary has concluded that salt water conversion facilities 
will most economically and expeditiously provide an adequate supplemental 
supply of potable water for St. Thomas. It must be recognized, however, that 
there are several methods of salt water conversion, each of which necessarily 
involves different engineering and cost factors, and a determination as to the 
particular method to be utilized in St. Thomas cannot be made in advance of 
further study. Further study is in progress, under an architect-engineer contract 
between the Virgin Islands Corporation and the Bechtel Corp. When the results 
of that study are known, the Secretary will communicate further with the com- 
mittees and advise them as to the method of conversion selected. At such time, 
the “principal construction contract”’ will be submitted to the committees as well. 


BACKGROUND 


The need for additional potable water for the island of St. Thomas in the 
Virgin Islands is well established. Numerous studies of sources and quantities 
of the additional water required have been made. Two of the latest studies, 
both by consulting engineers, are those prepared by Gibbs & Hill in association 
with Mr. Sheppard T. Powell, and Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton. Each 
has concluded independently that sea water conversion is the practical solution 
to the water shortage problem. The conclusion is supported by the independent 
study of Mr. Goodrich W. Lineweaver, of the staff of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, as a result of his careful examination of the problem in 1956. 

Additional reports and studies pertinent to this problem have been reviewed. 
These reports, including those cited above, consist of the following: 

1. Gibbs & Hill, Inc., and Sheppard T. Powell, ““Potable Water Supply for 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V.1.,’’ May 9, 1956. 

2. Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, ‘‘Potable Water Supply for St. 
Thomas, V.I.,’’ November 20, 1958. 

3. Goodrich W. Lineweaver, ‘‘Potable Water Problem, St. Thomas, V.I.,’’ 
committee print, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Jan- 
uary 15, 1957. 

4. R. L. von Trebra, Director, Caribbean Area, Soil Conservation Service, 
“Preliminary Report—Domestic Water Supply for Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
V.I.,”’ memorandum of February 14, 1957. 

5. Thomas W. Vaughan, geologist, U.S. Geological Survey, “Ground Water 
Resources of the West Indian Islands, St. John, St. Thomas, Culebra, and Vieques, 
and of the Eastern End of Puerto Rico,’”’ 1919. 

6. Charles L. McGuinness, geologist, U.S. Geological Survey, ‘Ground Water 
Reconnaissance of St. John, V.I.,”’ 1946. 

7. Harrison P. Eddy, Jr., ‘Water Supply, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V.I.,”’ 
October 3, 1951, and letter dated October 8, 1951. 

There are several methods of converting sea water to potable water. As 
indicated above, the particular sea water conversion process for the St. Thomas 
facility has not been selected, because economics of the various commercial 
processes available must be studied and evaluated prior to making the process 
selection. 

To supplement present supplies in St. Thomas, it is considered necessary to 
provide with the least possible delay a dependable source of at least 250,000 
gallons of potable water per day. This must be followed about 5 years later by 
provision for an additional 250,000 gallons per day with still another 250,000 
gallons per day additional by 1975. 

The U.S. Congress, realizing the critical problem of potable water shortage on 
the island of St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands, has provided for the construction 
of facilities to alleviate this situation. 


ALTERNATIVE SOURCES 


Alternative major sources of potable water which have been studied in reaching 
the conclusion include: 


(a) Barge supply. 

(b) Pipeline from Puerto Rico. 
(c) Ground water. 

(d) Watershed areas. 

(e) Paved catchment areas. 
(f) Sea water conversion. 
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(a) Barge supply 

The importation by barge of potable water has been used to augment the St. 
Thomas supply for some years when required. The quantity has ranged in those 
years, depending on rainfall, from a few million to many millions of gallons, 

The Department of the Navy has lent the utmost cooperation in this operation 
depending upon the availability of its facilities for the purpose. On occasion it 
has made no charge for this haulage and on other occasions its charge has ranged 
between a nominal charge to the commercial rate of $16.84 per thousand gallons. 

In addition, the Government has dene this hauling by Government-owned 
barge with costs of operation of $5.64 per thousand gallons; and it has also resorted 
to haulage by commercial barges at charges ranging from $7.52 to $15.24 per 
thousand gallons, depending in part on the source of supply which, for the most 
part, has been Puerto Rico. 

There was imported by these various methods in the fiscal year 1958 a total of 
39,104,400 gallons at an average cost of nearly $5 per thousand gallons. All of 
these cost figures embrace only the delivery of the water to the intake facilities 
of the system and include no part of the cost of distribution. 

These costs of barging water are considered excessive as compared to other 
methods of providing potable water. In addition, the dependability of the barg- 
ing operation is questionable especially in this tropical area where storms interrupt 
regularly scheduled trips. The barge owned by the Virgin Islands Government 
for the purpose of such haulage from Puerto Rico sprung a leak and sank on 
June 23, 1959. 

Because of the hazards, the lack of dependability, and the high cost invelved, 
the barging of potable water is not recommended. 

(b) Pipeline from Puerto Rico 

With reference to a submarine pipeline supply from: Puerto Rico, the Tippetts 
report estimates a single submarine line approximately 253,000 feet long, of which 
204,000 feet would lie under water at depths varying between 40 and 120 feet, 
with necessary pumping stations and storage tanks, would cost approximately 
$7 million, and the cost of the delivered pumped water would be over $11 per 
1,000 gallons to supply the 1960 St. Thomas demand. As the potable water 
demand increased, this cost would be reduced, but the average cost would remain 
high in comparison with supplies from other sources. In addition this single 
submarine line could not be considered a satisfactory, dependable means of supply, 
as a single break in the underwater section of the line would be extremely difficult 
to locate and repair speedily. Accordingly, this source is not recommended. 

(c) Ground water 

Quantities of ground water available are extremely limited according to all 
evidence to date. Geological reports confirm that water cannot be produced in 
adequate volume from wells. Further, the water from the numerous existing 
shallow wells is too saline for human consumption and would require treatment. 

Geologist T. W. Vaughan in 1919 reported that ‘water from artesian sources 
in‘ any appreciable quantity in the Virgin Islands * * * is physically impos- 
sible ,* * *,’” 

Geologist Charles L. McGuinness in 1946 reported that on St. Thomas the rocks 
exposed at the surface are quite highly weathered, contain little quartz, and tend 
to weather chemically to clay rather than to disintegrate into gravels rich in 
quartz. Below the zone of weathering, the rocks are relatively dense and im- 
pervious and the joints, though numerous, are narrow. Wells obtaining their 
water supply from the bedrock may be expected to have only small yields. 

Because of the limited quantities and poor quality of well water, this source is 
not recommended. 


(d) Watershed arcas 


The only watershed on St. Thomas adaptable to development for adequate 
water storage and supply is that of Turpentine Run near the eastern end of the 
island. A suitable dam site is available for the construction of a concrete dam 
needed to impound water. The yield from rainfall on this watershed, however, 
is not enough to provide the additional water needs on the island 

In a letter dated April 30, 1957, the Director of the Geological Survey stated 
“The water supply available from the Turpentine Run Valley on a perennial 
basis might be as much as 50,000 gallons per day, and conceivably in wet years 
it might be as much as 100,000 gallons per day. It therefore would serve as a 
supplementary rather than a principal water supply if it were used for Charlotte 
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Amalie.” The reason for this is that the anticipated supplies represent only 20 


to 40 percent of estimated immediate additional needs. 

Data obtained since 1957 indicate that as much as 50,000 gallons per day of 

table water might be obtained from Turpentine Run, but this quantity would 
fail to satisfy the present and foreseeable future needs of Charlotte Amalie. 

The Tippets report has considered construction of a dam on Turpentine Run. 
They estimate that the cost of constructing the dam and providing related 
facilities would be approximately $2,550,000. Annual fixed charges for this 
investment plus operating costs are estimated to be $146,000 to deliver 21.9 
million gallons of potable water per year. This results in a cost of $6.65 per 
thousand gallons delivered to the distribution system. 

The report by Von Trebra of the Soil Conservation Service, referred to above, 
states in part: ‘“‘Runoff studies made by the Navy at this site, and yield estimates 
from available studies in Puerto Rico both indicate a sustained yield of about 
1.7 inches or a fairly dependable annual storage of 210 acre-feet. However, annual 
loss by evaporation on a reservoir this size might be as much as 48 inches from 
a pond surface of 200 acre-feet of loss from a 50-acre lake surface. This would 
mean there could be very little carried over into a very dry year and so no as- 
surance of a dependable supply would exist in this plan alone.” 

Because of the relatively low yield and high cost of water from Turpentine 
watershed, this source is not recommended. 


(e) Paved catchment areas 


The rainfall runoff from paved catchment areas constitutes the principal source 
of potable water produced at present on St. Thomas for distribution within the 
urban area of Charlotte Amalie. Additional catchment areas and storage ca- 
pacity can be built to provide a dependable supply of additional water required. 
The cost of providing catchment areas and storage have been estimated and 
presented in the engineering reports previously referenced. 


These costs are 
summarized for comparison as follows: 








Plant item 





| 
Tippetts | Gibbs 
| (1958) (1956) 
Gallons per day planned Ceased ea aaineh denice aaa ies : 3 220, 000 | 200,-000 
Land required: | 
a oe stl ong Wt Sieh esas esis Ae ahead te cba i Goh iene pik aS | 120 150 
ee Tt cieabewn tel dann dak pike Rbshne dm Webern bebo iene | $72, 000 | $33, 300 
i aoa megicien Sen wae aie acc ea a veh de sh ele esti cpt fos e | 27,000 | 16, 650 
EE vost naw cccceesen aviemwints HeSNe ede gdunnsnnongaghhwcek pon 910, 000 222, 000 
iin non plains con Si Wknenbnbos adie i Pracnanas 3, 180, 000 | 1, 755, 650 
INN 2 22532 2 eo cls edb ton obn Baca cna’ 169, 000 | 251, 600 
Raw water storage (23,000,000 gallons) - -_----.-..--.-------------------------| 1 1,000,000 | 4, 440, 000 
I so nan Stee roe naeaca ane ec aasknos i ee Raia Peaseaeaen| 44,000 | 118, 400 
Filter plant and clear well--_- Lpitukse eran can Saeko CF ern eel 245, 000 | 740, 000 
Contingencies and engineering. -__..._...----------- Pes ctagaase ene eee 1, 400, 000 | 1, 924, 000 
I eco a ee eceacatids agin 
Coe Soon Guus gieteretcspascacstscasdasdscsosucu “Tee 9, 501, 600 





1 47,000,000 gallons. 


The annual costs of producing the 


additional water are summarized for com- 
parison as follows: 














Cost item Tippetts Gibbs 
NINN Peo ae 2 Ue Ok hl Bee Se Ny dee on ies Sat 7,047, 000 | $9, 501, 600 
Ore eres panbladbasaentiots | 363,000 | 475, 000 
Maintenance and operation _. eee, Gye ea eee aes ts cnttic wath 19, 000 12, 000 
Filter plant and pumping. neo ant acemaneuebeMinns tadwas damsceeeamneawal 31, 000 | 8, 000 
RS ERE Ee LA eee Re ee ME eer ee 413, 000 495, 000 
Per 1,000 gallons (365 days’ operations) ____......._..._.-....--.--.-.--.----- 5.15 6. 78 





Eddy in 1951 estimated that an additional potable water supply of 91,000 
gallons per day from 39 acres of additional paved catchments, storage facilities and 
filters, including engineering and contingencies, would cost $3,900,000. 
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The foregoing cost estimates indicate that these capital and annual costs will be 
appreciably greater than for an equivalent salt water desalinization plant. [p 
addition, the additional catchment areas on the hillsides around Charlotte Amalie 
would present an unattractive appearance and could easily constitute a deterrent 
to tourism. This in turn would tend to depress the island’s economy, which js 
heavily dependent upon tourism. For these and other reasons the construction 
of new paved catchment areas for the additional source of water supply is not 
recommended. 7 


(f) Sea water conversion 

Costs of producing the required additional potable water by sea water eop- 
version has been estimated by the consulting engineers previously referred to. 
These costs are presented in their reports and are summarized as follows: 








Item | Tippetts | Gibbs 
| 
= ia : oiled ih 3 cit ena 
I: 2208000 o dnl lp asteeorerse cisesbhooponpentsessancetpeos-« | 250, 000 | 200, 
NNO gd oro benwbnegiblaawanebediabicasese : __..-| $1, 725,000 $1, Se 
Production costs per 1,000 gallons__._--.-...-.-----.-------- ee ee | $3. 52 $4.28 


{ 


Subsequent research and studies by the Office of Saline Water indicate that 
methods of converting sea water are being developed which would considerably 
reduce the estimated production costs. The plant proposed for St. Thomas will 
be operated in conjunction with the power facilities and therefore, both the salt 
water distillation plant and the steam turbine electric generating facilities will 
make joint use of the steam to produce potable water and electricity. The appli- 
cable cost thereof will be allocated between the two projects. For this 
reason, it is anticipated that potable water will be produced at a cost not to exceed 
$1.75 per thousand gallons. 

The reports of both consulting engineering firms recommended the sea water 
conversion process as the most practical and economical method for producing 
the additional potable water required for St. Thomas. 


CONCLUSION 


From a study of the various alternative sources of additional potable water for 
St. Thomas and on the basis of information now available, the Secretary of the 
Interior has concluded that, of the facilities studied, a sea water conversion plant 
will most economically and expeditiously provide the additional potable water 
needed by the people of St. Thomas. The Secretary further concludes that such 
plant will be the most reliable source on the supplemental supply which is needed, 

A decision as to the method to be used in converting sea water to potable 
water will be made as the result of an economic study currently underway, anda 
statement concerning such decision will be communicated to the committee as 
soon as possible. 

Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Laust. The actual cost of operation, interest, and depreciation, 
will be included in the rate established for the sale of water to the 
Virgin Islands’ Government under a contract which provides for the 
purchase of the potable water produced by the Virgin Islands Corp 

It is expected that the cost of such water will be about $1.75 pe 
thousand gallons. This is considerably less than the cost of barging 
water from Puerto Rico and will result in substantial savings to the 
Virgin Islands Government. 


BARGING WATER FROM PUERTO RICO 


Chairman HaypEen. What had been the cost to bring the water 


per gallon? 
Mr. Lavsr. About $4.50 per thousand gallons. That was the cos 


in fiscal 1958. 
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Chairman Haypen. Of course, you get more water this way, too? 
Mr. Laust. Yes, sir; we will have a dependable supply and more 
water. 
POWER SHORTAGE 


The increase in the use of electric power on St. Thomas has exceeded 
all expectations and is expanding continuously. 

The providing of an adequate water supply and the subsequent 
expansion of hotels and industries will, in turn, increase the demand 
for electric power. The peak kilowatt load has grown from 950 in 
1950 to over 3,100 in 1958, with an average increase of more than 10 
percent per year cumulative. There will be a definite need for 
additional generating power facilities within the next 2 years, which 
is the target date for the installation of the salt water distillation plant. 


POWERPLANT CAPACITY 


The steam turbine to be used in connection with the distillation 
plant will provide 3,000 kilowatts of electricity which will serve as 
the base load for our power needs on St. Thomas. 

Both of these projects are vital to the development of St. Thomas, 
and the financing is so set up that the investment on the plant will be 
amortized over a period of 20 years. 

The power operation will unquestionably continue to show a profit 
as heretofore. ‘The authority for the borrowing of funds for the salt 
water distillation plant and the appropriation of the necessary funds 
for increased power facilities are strongly recommended. 


SUBMISSION OF CONTRACT TO CONGRESS 


Under the provisions of Public Law 85-913 the proposed contract 
for the construction of these facilities must be submitted to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs of the Congress and 45 calen- 
dar days, exclusive of days on which the Congress is not in session, 
must expire before the contract can be executed by the corporation. 

As a preliminary to this, the Secretary of the Interior was required 
to submit to these committees findings of fact concerning sources of 
potable water for St. Thomas. 

A copy of his findings, with his transmittal letter to Senator Murray, 
are attached for the fuller information of this committee. 

I shall be glad to try to answer any questions members of the com- 
mittee may have. 

ENGINEERING AND DESIGN 


Chairman Haypren. Authority to borrow $125,000 was granted in 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, for the design of 
the salt water distillation facilities. What is the status of your plans 
for this facility? 

Mr. Lausr. The $125,000 was for the purpose of engaging the 
services of an engineering firm for the purpose of designing the plant. 

The engineering firm, the Bechtel Corp., has completed the first 
phase of the contract, which is the site survey, and they are now in 
the process of preparing the plans for the design of this plant. 
_Chairman Haypen. With respect to the request for an appropria- 
tion of $1,240,000 for the construtction of the power features of this 

43227— 59-35 
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facility, is this the same facility that you requested $650,000 for in 
the second supplemental appropriation bill, and if it is the same 
facility, please comment on the increase in the estimated cost of the 
facility. 

Mr. Lausi. Mr. Chairman, in our previous request we asked for 
$1,500,000 for the combined plant; $850,000 for the water plant and 
$650,000 for the powerplant. It was merely an estimate on our part, 
We did not have firm figures on which to base our estimates. 

It is only with the preliminary estimate made by the Bechtel Corp,, 
and we have a letter explaining their preliminary estimate as part of 
my statement here. It was only with that preliminary estimate that 
we had a real figure to go on, and even this is a preliminary figure. 

Chairman Haypren. Well, as vou know, Congress is now considering 
funds for construction of the first plant to demonstrate the saline 
water conversion process. 


SELECTION OF PROCESS 


Have you selected the process for this plant and is this an estab- 
lished way of doing this thing or is it something new in your process? 

Mr. Laustr. Of course, the distilling of salt water is nothing new in 
itself. What process will be used in the plant has not been determined 
yet. That is what our engineers are doing now. This is part of the 
$125,000 project. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. Thank you for your statement. 

Senator Dworshak, any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 


LETTER From SENATOR MURRAY 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a letter I have 
received from Senator Murray in support of funds for the construction 
of the power distillation plant at St. Thomas. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 20, 1959. 
Hon. Cari HAayYvEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand there is before your committee supple- 
mental estimates totaling $2,600,000, which would provide for borrowinz from 
the Treasury and an appropriation to the revolving fund of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation to expedite installation of a combination salt water distillation and 
powerplant on the island of St. Thomas. 

Without going into details of this estimate, I desire to call your attention to the 
critical potable water and power shortave on St. Thomas and the urgeney for 
provision to remedy the situation without further delay. It seems to me much 
valuable time has already been lost by delays in submitting a solution to the 
Congress. The loan authority for the Virgin Islands Corporation to install a 
multiple-purpose saline water distillation and powerplant on St. Thomas is a 
logical proposition. 

Public Law 85-913 amended the Virgin Islands Corporation Act to authorize 
the Corporation to borrow up to $2 million for the installation of the distillation 
plant. The combination with the power producing facilities appears sound and 
economical. 

Testimony from Department of Interior witnesses and engineers will undoubt- 
edly bring out the details. 
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My objective in writing is to emphasize the critical potable water problem on 
St. Thomas, as well as the power needs. The importance is emphasized of 
providing funds to meet the situation for which the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has a legislative responsibility. Our part was met by enactment 
of Public Law 85-913. 

I hope your committee will find it possible to implement existing authorization 
so that a solution of the potable water and power problem on St. Thomas can be 
developed without further delay. At the same time, an admonition to the 
Department of the Interior to speed up its actions in this program would certainly 
be in order when the loan authorization is approved. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 


OFrFiIce OF SALINE WATER 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ARTHUR L. MILLER, DIRECTOR; DAVID S. 
JENKINS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND JOSEPH J. STROBEL, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF PROCESSES DEVELOPMENT 


FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Senate Document 38 included a number of 
requests for funds to purchase foreign credits from the U.S. Treasury 
for financing scientific activities of various agencies of the Govern- 
ment overseas. 

The document includes four requests for the Department of the 
Interior. They are as follows: 

Office of Saline Water, salaries and expenses, $50,000; 

Bureau of Reclamation, general investigations, $2,210,000: 

Bureau of Mines, conservation and development of mineral 
resources, $2,792,000; and 

Bureau of Mines, health and safety, $50,000. 

These four requests total $5,177,000 for research projects in 11 
countries. 

The statutory authority for these programs is found in section 
104(k) of the Agricultural Trade and Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, commonly referred to as Public Law 480. 

[ will include in the record a tabulation giving the countries and the 
sum proposed for the programs of the three agencies involved. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


Countries and funds involved in foreign currency program 





Bureau Country Amount Bureau Country Amount 
Office of Saline Water. Spain. $50, 000 Bureau of Reclamation.__| Brazil $105, 000 
: | Egypt 475, 000 
Bureau of Mines- -- Brazil 115, 000 India | 475, 000 
Burma. -.- 63, 000 Pakistan | 430, 000 
Ceylon-. 65, 000 | Spain_- | 275,000 
India___- _| 420,000 Y ugoslavia__| 450, 000 
Indonesia... | 25, 000 | 
Israel... - 85, 000 Subtotal. _. .-| 2, 210, 000 
Pakistan__- 220, 000 
Poland __| 1,150, 000 Total 5, 177, 000 
| Spain... 129, 000 
Yugoslavia 645, 000 
Subtotal__- ‘ si comin) Ont sone 
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UsE or ForREIGN CURRENCY 

















. . . . . wa 
Chairman Haypen. I think that it is important to note that the of 
x . . . 
Federal Government owns currencies in each of these countries th 
surplus to its requirements. However, under the provisions of a 
existing statutes we must appropriate dollars for the agencies to the 
purchase these currencies from the Federal Treasury. clu 
if there are no general comments or questions, we will proceed a 
with the specific requests. Th 
The first request is for the Office of Saline Water, salaries and in 
expenses, for $50,000. sul 
I will include the justification in the record. stil 
(The justification referred to follows:) *, 
Th 
DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES cov 
ave 
Orrice oF SauinE WATER tec 
Salaries and expenses 
ee olen eee ea ekb san nem an enn hems yee $1, 355, 000 
ere ntinr ere teh enernenee ee ggee 50, 000 
Mn: (1 aheih! 21012. 86 oe eee tie eduawn cates hbawedee wi ctee ( 
SS oo Ge See ee oe ecb wal Cu iWendiuda dq 50, 000 sta 
(P. 8, line 6) by 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED sul 
Page 8, after line 6 insert the following: * 
“Orrice oF SALINE WATER ( 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES | , 1 
ee 
“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, for purchase of foreign and 
currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Offi 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and support- yea 
ing scientific activities overseas, as authorized by said section $50,000, to remain Uni 
available until expended.” eval 
HOUSE REPORT the 
oe ; was 
The amount requested for addition was not considered by the House. wor 
7 : pect 
JUSTIFICATION Spa 
The amendment adds $50,000 v0 the bill which is distributed as follows: ae 
ie | i ee is ne 
Appropri- |Supplemental| House Additional tion 
Activity ation, | estimate, | allowance request Ina 
1960 1960 : 
a a on 8 ba ae ing | 
som 
1. Administration and coordination. -_-.....-- I SS eo ed |< waleaceeeenn T 
2. Research and development: Thi 
(a) Contracts and grants (non-Federal) --| 985, 000 ONO Bocn occu os $50, 000 his 
(6) Federal laboratories-. --_-.-.-.----- EY Basie cotati ee eon | bios ieee cove 
i cicsaiednpnnnsencins 1, 355, 000 50,000 |... oe 50,000 | = aval 
ee tech: 
A breakdown of the objects of expenditures follows: 
07 Other contractual services, $50,000 \ 
The Spanish Government, through its Commission on Special Energies has av 
been developing small solar stills of several types for use on its arid south coast, Spa: 
and its island possessions. In 1957 that commission submitted a proposal to the sola 
Office of Saline Water for a research grant of saline water funds of $25,000 for T 
1 year to expand its exploratory work in this field pending the development In | time 


the United States of several larger types, including use of plastics. The proposal | king 
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was evaluated favorably with regard to the need for the work and the competence 
of the several Spanish engineers and scientists engaged in the work. However, 
it was felt that all departmental funds then available were needed to advance 
the work in this country and the Spanish Government was so informed, with the 
expectation that the proposed project would be reactivated later. Meanwhile 
the Spanish commission has carri d out some of the exploratory work itself in- 
cluding some small-scale work using plastics supplied by U.S. manufacturers. 
It has advised that it does not have funds to proceed further on the larger scale 
work which is now possible based on the designs developed in the United States. 
The additional data are needed from larger installations such as those would be 
in Spain. In addition, there is need for additional technical thinking on the 
subject of reducing construction costs and on new types such as multistage solar 
stills on Which some work could be conducted by this highly competent technical 
group. : i E ‘ 

To carry out this desirable program, $50,000 of Spanish currency is needed. 
This amount would be supplemented by $10,000 of available appropriations to 
cover dollar expenditures for materials, equipment, and consulting services not 
available in Spain, necessary for success of the project and to assure that the 
technical results obtained are of maximum value in the United States. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Jenkins, you may proceed with your 
statement. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, the statement is a part of this request 
by Dr. Miller, Director, Office of Saline Water, which has been 
submitted, and with your permission, I should like to include that in 
the record. 


Chairman Haypern. All right. That will be inserted at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Spanish Government, through its Commission on Special Energies has 
been developing small solar stills of several types for use on its arid south coast, 
and its island possessions. In 1957 that commission submitted a proposal to the 
Office of Saline Water for a research grant of saline water funds of $25,000 for 1 
year to expand its exploratory work in this field pending the development in the 
United States of several larger types, including use of plastics. The proposal was 
evaluated favorably with regard to the need for the work and the competence of 
the several Spanish engineers and scientists engaged in the work. However, it 
was felt that all departmental funds then available were needed to advance the 
work in this country and the Spanish Government was so informed, with the ex- 
pectation that the proposed project would be reactivated later. Meanwhile the 
Spanish commission has carried out some of the exploratory work itself including 
some small scale work using plastics supplied by U.S. manufacturers. It has ad- 
vised that it does not have funds to proceed further on the larger scale work which 
is now possible based on the designs developed in the United States. The addi- 
tional data are needed from larger installations such as those would be in Spain. 
In addition, there is need for additional technical thinking on the subject of reduc- 
ing construction costs and on new types such as multistage solar stills on which 
some work could be conducted by this highly competent technical group. 

To carry out this desirable program, $50,000 of Spanish currency is needed. 
This amount would be supplemented by $10,000 of available appropriations to 
cover dollar expenditures for materials, equipment, and consulting services not 
available in Spain, necessary for success of the project and to assure that the 
technical results obtained are of maximum value in the United States. 


SOLAR DISTILLATION PLANTS 1N SPAIN 


Mr. Jenkins. The request is for $50,000 of foreiga currencies in 
Spain for the construction and operation of one or more experimental 
solar distillation plants of large size. 

_The Spanish Government has been working in this field for some 
time but has not been able to proceed with a large installation of this 
kind and their proposal, which was sent to us in 1957, was considered 
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by the Office of Saline Water, but it was thought at that time it would 
be best to use all departmental funds available at that time, within 
the United States. 

Now that this additional amount is available, we believe that this 
will be a very meritorious use of these funds. 

Chairman Haypren. Now if this work was not performed in Spain 
is it safe to assume that it would be done in this country at a later 
date? 

Mr. Jenkins. I rather think not. We might carry on some work 
similar to this, but a part of the purpose here would be to obtain 
information on different types of construction methods that can be 
used in areas abroad, such as the use of local materials, local labor, all 
of which would be of advantage to this country from the standpoint 
of information to be obtained, but I doubt if we would proceed with 
exactly this installation in this country. 


AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. I note that you state that $10,000 of available 
funds will be used to supplement the $50,000 of Spanish currency. 
Just what will this $10,000 be used for? ? 

Mr. Jenkins. This would be over a period of 2 years and it would 
be for purchasing material, presumably in the country, for which 
dollars would have to be used, and for payment of salaries of con- 
sultants, one perhaps, to make one or two trips to assist the Spaniards 
and to guide them. 

Chairman Haypren. The materials and skills available in the 
United States are not available in Spain? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. This is to assure the results would be of 
benefit to our programs. 


BureEAvU OF MINES 


STATEMENTS OF PAUL ZINNER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PRO- 
GRAMS; ELMER W. PEHRSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN 
ACTIVITIES; AND ELWOOD THOMSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


FoREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. There are two requests for the purchase of 
foreign currencies for the research programs of the Bureau of Mines 
overseas. 

They are: Conservation and development of mineral resources, 
$2,792,000; and health and safety, $125,000. 

The justifications will be included ‘in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 


Appropriation 1960. ._.....-------- as ens ai a aa $21, 277, 000 
Supplemental estimate -_---_..--------- oe CONT ae ee 2, 792, 000 


a he. acne Ss ee ee eee a re 
Additional request_-_------------- tee Te ce een ee 2, 792, 000 
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(P. 8, after line 10) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 8, after line 10 insert the following: 
“BUREAU OF MINES 
“CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
“For an additional amount for ‘Conservation and Development of Mineral 
Resources,’ for purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k), for 
conducting and supporting scientific activities overseas, as authorized by said 
section, $2,792,000, to remain available until expended.”’ 
HOUSE REPORT 
The amount requested for addition to the bill was not considered by the House. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed addition to the bill is distributed to the following activities: 





} 








Supple- | 
Activity Appropria- | mental House | Additional 
| tion, 1960 | estimate, | allowance request 
1960 | | 
| | | Se "t 
NINN cs scdtacsooaientenain | $6, 216, 000 SE BTR000 1h kn nc wacckes | $1, 375, 000 
NE oi cream enna cndaicnmuaiect 938, 000 ee oe eae 50, 000 
3. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale-_--__-- 2, 663, 000 DE ica. aaaticnnnes 190, 000 
4. Minerals and metals..._...........---------- | 11,460,000 | 1, 177,000 [7777277777777 | 1,177, 900 
Gin cnc hated casahacts ne acumecwaunee | 21, 277, 000 2, 792, 000 | itanieaaiies 2, 792, 000 





A breakdown of the proposed addition to the bill by objects of expenditures 
follows: 


ie arewtel. 20 s2l 2 : Absit Sot eee 
i. ssener contractual services... ...22-0.<-.2. 2-4. sacclL.s.. 2gee, OO 


Re hk AES 2S et ee ee Oe er ap Ht oh fie . 2, 792, 000 


The amount of $2,792,000 is requested for expenditure during the next 3 years 
under the foreign currency program. These funds will be used to conduct and 
support basic research and related types of investigations. The objective of this 
program is to obtain additional essential technical data needed to improve the 
development and utilization of U.S. mineral resources. The work to be done 
abroad under this program will supplement but not duplicate the domestic 
activities of the Bureau of Mines or other Government agencies. The work will 
be conducted under contract by local agencies of known competence. The Bureau 
of Mines will provide overall guidelines for the work contemplated. The amounts 
suggested for use under each phase of this program and the countries within which 
specific research projects might be undertaken are as follows: 


1. Bituminous coal, $1,375,000 


Utilization of low-grade coals for production of metallurgical coke-—Our western 
reserves of coal consist primarily of low-rank coals or weakly coking coals. Before 
these coals could be developed to support a local steel industry or find wider or new 
fields of utilization, new methods of upgrading or improving the coking qualities 
will have to be found. Several approaches to the solution of this problem are 
possible: 

1. Pretreating the coal prior to carbonization, by briquetting or other tech- 
niques, to affect more efficient carbonization and the production of better coke. 
53 Upgrading or beneficiating the coal to produce better coke, the use of blends, 
etc. 
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3. Determine the mechanism of carbonization, which would then permit 
process control of the factors that determine the production of suitable coke. 

The Yugoslavs, whose coal reserves consist primarily of low-rank coals (mostly 
lignite), are conducting an extensive research program in the production of 
metallurgical coke from low-rank coals. They are also investigating, on g 
comparatively broad scale, the recovery and utilization of byproducts, low- 
temperature tars, etc. Research in these areas is being conducted primarily 
in two places: The Boris Kidric coking plant at Lukavac, and the University of 
Ljubljana. : 

Although the Bureau of Mines has recognized the desirability of and problems 
inherent in the effective utilization of low-rank coals, and has been conducting 
programs in this area, there are a number of important and related areas of 
research that should be investigated. The problems could be assumed by the 
Yugoslavs who are faced with similar problems regarding their reserves, and have 
been conducting extensive research programs pertaining thereto. 

Low-temperature tars and hydraulic transportation and hoisting.—The Poles, at 
the Central Mining Institute, are conducting a great deal of research in various 
fields of coal processing and utilization. The Polish Institute has employed a 
number of personnel who are world authorities in various fields of coal research 
such as Dr. Roga, M. Ihnatowicz, and Swietoslawski. : 

The Poles have for some time been investigating the feasibility of low-tempera- 
ture carbonization of coal, with upgrading and utilization of the products. With 
this broad background in the analysis and upgrading of low-temperature tars, 
the Polish scientists would be particularly suited for conducting investigations 
related to the Bureau of Mines program of upgrading and utilization. 

In conjunction with its current research program on low-temperature tars, the 
Bureau has previously proposed, but not been able to undertake, an expanded 
program concerned with the determination of the fundamental chemical and 
physical composition of tars, their refining and chemical treatment. The Polish 
Central Mining Institute could supplement our work and needs by undertaking 
the following research programs: 

1. Study the properties of the tars and products derived from them. 

2. Adapting or upgrading the tars to permit use in present organic chemicals 
industries. Developing simple and efficient techniques or processes for the pro- 
duction of such products. 

3. Developing new uses to take advantage of their special characteristics. 

4. Study the mechanism of carbonization. 

In addition to the above, the Poles have also had an appreciable amount of 
experience in hydraulic mining, transport, and hoisting. These techniques are of 
interest, and would be of value, to a number of industries here, as well as to the 
coal industry in general. These techniques, however, have not been widely 
explored in the United States. 

In view of the Polish experience in this area, the extent of their facilities and 
interests, the institute would also be well qualified to undertake investigation of 
the problems related to hydraulic transportation and hoisting of coal. The data 
obtained would provide information of value to large segments of the mineral and 
coal industries. 

Study of use hazards of coal-mining explosives.—It is proposed to negotiate a 
research contract between the Bureau of Mines and the Institute of Mines Safety 
(Poland) for conduct of specific explosives research at the institute, under the 
direction of Prof. W. B. Cybulski. Delineation of all recognized factors in the 
ignition of explosive mixtures of gas and/or dust in coal mines by blasting opera- 
tions would be the subject of intensive study, leading to development of explo- 
sives of reduced incendive character. 

Underground coal-mining practices are- shifting to extensive mechanization, 
bringing corresponding increases in rates of release of methane and coal dust. 
New and additional fire and explosion hazards are thus created. Meanwhile, in- 
creased mechanization by-the U.S. coal industry is not displacing the use of per- 
missible (Bureau of Mines approved) explosives underground, for their consump- 
tion has remained in almost constant ratio to the total amount of deep-mine coal 
produced. 

Significant gaps exist in knowledge of the behavior of explosives with regard 
to their tendencies to cause ignitions in underground coal-mine use. When re- 
sponsibility for establishing standards for control of suitable underground coal- 
mine explosives was vested in the Bureau of Mines almost 50 years ago, tech- 
nology for establishing sound standards was meager. The extreme speeds and 
obscure natures of detonation, ignition, and explosion-propagation phenomena 
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were generally beyond the capabilities of technical tools and met hods then avail- 
able. Consequently, performance-safety criteria, were empirically based, for the 
most part. Little change has been made in these standards over the ensuing 
years, despite marked advances in diverse fields of technology that now provide 
tools and methods to place the Bureau’s safety standards for explosives on a 
more scientific basis. As hazards mount with increased mechanization, the rela- 
tive safety position will deteriorate significantly if new knowledge is not de- 
veloped and brought to bear upon recognized problems. — 

American permissible explosives, and the tests by which these explosives are 
approved by the Bureau of Mines, have changed relatively little from those 
adapted from Europe half a century ago. Meanwhile both products and methods 
for testing them generally have undergone development overseas. While realiza- 
tion of increased safety in use has been the universal goal of these evolutionary 
processes in foreign explosives, there is beginning to appear evidence that certain 
compositional changes have been carried too far, so that suppression of satisfac- 
torv detonation has resulted, leading to misfires that present serious new hazards, 

Based on comprehensive study of American and foreign coal-mine-explosives 
experience, a statistically designed research program is contemplated to develop 
a substantially more complete understanding of all factors affecting incendivity 
of such explosives, and especially the complex interrelationships of these factors. 
Specific factors envisioned for exhaustive study would be— 

1. Gross composition of permissible explosives. 
2. Uniformity of composition of permissible explosives. 
3. Size, configuration, and placement of charges of permissible explosives. 

Thousands of individual gallery shots would be involved in reducing these and 
related factors to orderly data so that thev could be processed for correlation and 
interpretation, in order to derive basic information. 

Professor Cybuiski is a world-renowned authority on explosives and mine safety. 
Our contacts with and knowledge of him indicate that he is both dedicated and 
extremely competent in these areas. In addition to vears of serving as director 
of explosives and mine-safety research, Professor Cybulski conducted an active 
program in England, during World War II, on military and commercial explosives 
research. Both surface test galleries and experimental coal mine (Barbara) 
galleries are available for explosives research. A number of trained scientists and 
technicians of the institute staff are presently engaged in work that is comple- 
mentary to the proposed program. While it will be understood that the professor 
and his institute have not been consulted in the matter of such research, we are 
confident that it would be accepted with enthusiasm and conducted with signifi- 
eant benefit, wherever coal is mined underground. 


2. Anthracite coal, $50,000 


Development of methods for reducing impurities in anthracite-—The anthracite 
producing industry of the United States has suffered greatly from loss of markets 
to other competitive fuels. Production has declined from nearly 100 million net 
tons in 1917 to under 22 million tons in 1958, with accompanying distress in the 
producing regions. The Congress has authorized an extensive program for 
rehabilitating this industry, including investigations to improve the markets for 
anthracite. 

In investigations directed toward the development of new uses for anthracite 
an important factor frequently confronted is the impurity of the raw material. 
Research on this problem is being carried on by the Bureau to the extent permitted 
by available funds. However, considerably more research should be done in this 
area. 

The Bureau’s objectives might be reached much sooner if work in this field 
could be expedited. Accordingly, use abroad of foreign currency program funds 
for this purpose is requested. 

Israel was selected as the country in which the research be done because it is 
believed that competence in the field and adequate personnel and facilities to 
carry on the investigation are available. It is proposed to negotiate a contract 
with a qualified organization to conduct the research under general standards 
established by the Bureau of Mines. 


8. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale, $190,000 


Investigation of properties of crude oils, natural gases, and oil shales.—Collection 
and analysis of samples of natural fuels from all parts of the world long has been 
carried on by the Bureau of Mines as part of its basic research on the technologie 
problems involved in the extraction and processing of these raw materials into 
modern fluid fuels. Because of the limited funds available for the work and the 
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tremendous expansion of production throughout the world, this inquiry into the 
fundamental nature of these resources lags considerably. It is proposed to use 
foreign currency program funds to fill in the gaps. Because the results of the 
Bureau’s work are published, the information obtained under this project wil] 
benefit industry all over the world. 

Brazil, Burma, India, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Poland, and Yugoslavia 
were selected for collection and analysis of samples because they have oil and 
natural gas production and have personnel trained in analytical methods. 

Spain was chosen for work on characteristics of European oil shales because 
Empresa Nacional Calvo Sotelo in Madrid has well trained personnel and excellent 
equipment for work on oil shale. Contact with Calvo Sotelo has been maintained 
for several years by members of the Bureau’s staff in Washington and at Laramie, 


Wyo. 
4. Minerals and metals, $1,177,000 


Quantitative and qualitative evaluation of the commercial availability of mineral 
reserves and resources.—The increasing dependence of the United States on foreign 
sources of strategic and critical minerals poses many problems related to mobiliza- 
tion planning and the maintenance of adequate peacetime supplies, In seeking 
solutions to these problems it is necessary to have reliable knowledge as to the 
extent of foreign resources and their commercial availability. Such knowledge 
is no less important in the planning of mineral resource development projects in 
underdeveloped countries as part of the Nation’s foreign economic assistance 
program. There is a notable lack of information of this kind particularly in 
countries outside the United States. It is known that extensive valuable data 
on individual mineral deposits and districts are available in the files of Govern- 
ment bureaus and mineral-producing organizations. In addition there are many 
quantitative and qualitative estimates based on observation and experience in 
various areas. 

The foreign currency program funds requested under this heading will be used 
to stimulate collection and analysis of the information and judgments readily 
available and the preparation of summary reports thereon. It is proposed to 
negotiate contracts with qualified organizations in the respective areas to conduct 
the studies under standards established by the Bureau of Mines. It is planned to 
conduct this work in Ceylon, India, Israel, Pakistan, Burma, Brazil, Spain, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The countries for which these studies are proposed were selected because they 
have actual and potential mineral production of direct interest to the United 
States from the viewpoints of domestic supply and foreign aid. In the countries 
selected adequate technical manpower and facilities are known to be available 
and in each country there are one or more agencies known to be capable of con- 
ducting the studies. The sums requested reflect the judgment of Bureau foreign 
mineral specialists on the availability of manpower and the number of specialists 
that could be employed and trained effectively in the first 2 years of the project. 

Field activities—Field activities will be conducted only in India, Pakistan, 
and Yugoslavia. The objective of this work is to obtain more specific information 
on the magnitude of selected resources than is now available. Fieldwork would 
be restricted to minerals important to the United States either because of their 
availability to meet U.S. domestic import requirements or their significance in 
U.S. international programs. The chromite resources of Yugoslavia, Pakistan, 
and India are cited as examples of U.S. market interest. Study of the iron ore 
resources of India will provide data that will contribute to the success of the efforts 
being made to make Indian iron ore available to Japan. The United States is 
supporting this program. 

Allotments requested for fieldwork will be used in part to purchase some equip- 
ment needed to support one to three exploration crews in each country. Employ- 
ment of 10 to 20 native engineers in each country is considered feasible. _Compe- 
tent supervisory talent is available locally, and the Bureau of Mines will provide 
overall guidelines for the work contemplated. 
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(P. 8, after line 10) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 8, after line 10 insert the following: 
“BUREAU OF MINES 
“HEALTH AND SAFETY 


“For an additional amount for ‘“‘Health and safety,’ for purchase of foreign 
currencies, pursuant to section 104(k), for conducting and supporting scientific 
activities overseas, as authorized by said section, $125,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

HOUSE REPORT 


The amount requested for addition to the bill was not considered by the House, 
JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed addition to the bill is distributed to the following activities: 


| 


| Appropria- | Supplemen- | House allow-| Additional 


—————_—_————_———————— 











Activity | tion, 1960 tal estimate, ance request 
| 1960 
oe | ras: ; 
1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work. | $6, 063, 000 | WE OO hoi iti seiincremin | $125, 000 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits_-._......---- | Se. 5 | eee de ee, eee eee 
eT een eR | 6, 387, 000 | 125, 000 | ere) | 125, 000 





A breakdown of the proposed addition to the bill by objects of expenditures 
follows: 


eS ae asin a i ea es ira sd a gt aa $2, 000 
ETN CONS POR CCO TEE CUCU E Ce ee iccdntawamename 123, 000 





Jie 125, 000 


The amount of $125,000 is requested for expenditure during the next 3 years 
under the foreign currency program. The aim of this program is to obtain addi- 
tional technical data that could be used to good advantage in hastening the at- 
tainment of Bureau of Mines objectives in its work on industrial health hazards. 
The work will be conducted under contract by local agencies of known competence 
and the Bureau of Mines will provide overall surveillance of the program. The 
work proposed to be conducted with the requested funds is as follows: 


Inspections, investigations, and rescue work, $125,000 


Research on industrial and health hazards.—There is urgent need for basic re- 
search on health hazards in the mineral industries and the development of meth- 
ods to alleviate them. The Bureau’s program has lagged because of lack of funds. 
Some other nations have done and are doing considerable work in this field. Use 
of foreign currency program funds to make the information developed available 
to the Bureau of Mines and later to support basic research programs will expedite 
progress in improving health standards at home. Poland was selected because it 
appeared competent in equipment and technical personnel for carrying out this 
research. 

The preliminary work will consist of assembling information on industrial 
health hazards available abroad. The future scope of the research program will 
be based on the results obtained in the initial inquiry. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Zinner, Assistant 
Director, Programs, Bureau of Mines. 

The statement by the Director of the Bureau has been filed with 


the committee, and, with your permission, I would like to have that 
inserted in the record. 
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Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STaTEMENT OF Mariine J. ANKENY, Director, Bureau or MINES on Typ 
Proposed ForrIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH AND RELATED Scrgy. 


TiFIc ACTIVITIES th 
The Bureau of Mines welcomes the opportunity provided under the authority af 
of section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of an 

1954, as amended, to conduct and support scientific and technologie researeh jp 
certain foreign countries. M 
In the whole field of materials research and minerals technology one significant r 
limitation upon what can be done is fixed by the amount of scientific talent er 
available at any given time. The importance of assuring that we use our domestic do 

talent most effectively and of directing it to the most productive channels occupies 
our continuous concern. In addition, it seems reasonable to expect that the skills he 
and knowledge existing abroad could be employed effectively to supplement and in 
expedite our own research and investigations. 
The Bureau seeks to initiate and carry on a program covering research on mining re 
techniques and utilization of bituminous coal and anthracite; collection and sp 
analysis of samples of petroleum, natural gas and oil shale and an evaluation of ha 
the commercial availability of foreign mineral reserves and resources. In addi- tec 
tion, the program will also provide for needed research on industrial health th 
hazards which, it is expected, will hasten the attainment of the Bureau’s domestic | 
objectives in this field. | 
hrough comprehensive studies of American and foreign scientific research th 
experiences, the program we are asking you to consider here should develop a as 

substantially more complete understanding of all the factors involved in the use 
of lower grade resources. In addition, it is expected that the results obtained 3 
under this program will also fill many gaps of some magnitude in the existing mil 
knowledge of mineral technology. an¢ 
The work proposed to be undertaken abroad under this program will supple- of 1 
ment, but not duplicate, the work presently being carried on in the Bureau's Ne 

own establishments. The projects comprising the program will be conducted r 

under contracts to be negotiated with foreign agencies known to have competence the 
for research in the materials and minerals technology fields. The Bureau of cor 
' ' 


Mines will provide guidelines and continuing surveillance of the work. 

In presenting this program, the Bureau of Mines is requesting a total of 
$2,917,000 of additional funds for expenditure during the next 3 years under the 
foreign currency program. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM ‘ 
Mr. Zinner. The details of this program involve two types of yor 
work, one is essentially research supplementing current research pro- a 
grams of the Bureau, for which we expect that there is special talent : 
abroad. . 
The other part of the program has to do with learning more about is 
the resources of some of these foreign countries, particularly the com- ind 
modity areas where we normally are depending on imports. | = 
Chairman Haypen. I note that you have requested funds for a a 
3-year program. How much will be required for fiscal 1960? 1 
Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, this is a little hard to determine be  ** 
cause we would have to do a great deal of negotiation with individuals | 8 
and with institutions abroad. We could assume that perhaps half of “ 
this could be contracted for in the current fiscal year. 
Chairman Haypren. You might make the contracts, but your ex- | _ 
penditures might go beyond that? "y 
Mr. Zinner. That is correct. We would hope to contract for the the 
full amount, but the costs would be liquidated over a 2- or 3-year rr 


period. ; os 
Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to ask | . 


question at this point. hay 
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COAL RESEARCH ABROAD 


Chairman Haypen. All right, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago I had left 
the committee session on the Interior Committee, where there was an 
approval of a bill to set up some extensive research for bituminous and 
anthracite coal. 

I am a little bit confused about the objective of the Bureau of 
Mines in going to many foreign countries to conduct research pro- 
grams to develop coal resources. That is what you are planning to 
do? 

Mr. Z1InNER. No, sir; not in connection with coal. The research 
here will supplement, rather than replace, anything that we would do 
in this country. There is no research contemplated that pertains to 
resources development. What we are seeking to do is to use any 
specialized talent, that may be abroad in these countries. They 
have been dependent on lower rank coals, and consequently their 
technology is highly developed. They are fortunate in this instance in 
that they now have this specialized talent. 

Senator DworsHak. I am reading from a statement submitted to 
the committee by the Director of the Bureau of Mines, which says 
as follows: 

The Bureau seeks to initiate and carry on a program covering research on 
mining techniques and utilization of bituminous coal and anthracite; collection 
and analysis of samples of petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale, and an evaluation 
of the commercial availability of foreign mineral reserves and resources, 

Now, what is the significance of that? Are you going to develop 
these programs abroad so that those industries will become more 
competitive with our own domestic concerns? 

Mr. ZinneER. I certainly hope not. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNIQUES 


Senator DworsHak. Well, what is the significance of that? Are 
you planning to develop techniques which certainly will reduce the 
cost of production in these countries in which you plan to operate? 

Mr. ZInNER. No. 

Senator DworsHak. What are you planning to do? I just do not 
understand it. 

Mr. ZinneR. Well, I would like to take each one of these items 
individually, because I think that there is a different situation sur- 
rounding each one. 

In the instance of bituminous coal, we think that because Yugo- 
slavia, for example, has been notably deficient in resources of high- 
grade coal; it has had to put substantial research effort into the 
problem. 

They have established facilities for this kind of research and have 
made substantial progress and their knowledge would help us with 
our problems in this area. 

We certainly have no desire to make Yugoslavia competitive with 
the United States. 

Senator Dworsuak. Would not that be a possible result of this 
activity? 

Mr. Zinner. I do not see bow it would be. They already might 
have more talent than we have in this area. 
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Senator DworsHak. Well then, this is designed to make available al 

some of these techniques for use in the country? 7, 
r ae ry . : r . . . 

Mr. Zinner. That is right. We feel that in certain particular m 

areas there are talents abroad that we could employ to our advantage a | 

in forwarding or in helping our own research programs. None of | to 


this would replace any of the programs we are doing. 
TOTAL BUDGET 


Senator Dworsnax. What is the total budget you are requesting 


for this program? 
Mr. Z1InNER. This is under two separate appropriations. The total | en 
is $2,917,000. 
Senator DworsHAk. That is for 1 year? te 
Mr. Zrinner. It is for 3 years. th 
Senator DworsHak. This seems to be in conflict with the bill we | cal 
reported out of the Interior Committee to set up this Commission. an 
Are you familiar with that? i the 
Mr. ZINNER. Yes, sir. | ths 
Senator Dworsnak. Is there any conflict between these two pro- on 
grams? | rea 
Mr. Zinner. I do not think so. I think the problem is such that pre 
we would be well advised to expend as much effort on research as is to 
possible. } 


? 


Senator DworsHak. When you say “‘areas’ 
countries or to improved techniques? 

Mr. ZinneEr. I am speaking of research areas. 

Senator DworsHak. Well then, is this not sort of setting up a 


are you referring to tes 


program which would come within the jurisdiction properly of this ( 
new Commission to develop research for coal? Ta 
Mr. Zrnner. I think that if the Commission was in being it might | j 
come within their jurisdiction. As I understand it, the Commission, | Sta 
as it has been discussed, would have as one of their principal objectives to | 
the coordination of knowledge and research wherever it is done. I oth 
think they would want to know about this, at the very least. I 
thir 
RESEARCH COMMISSION the 
h 
Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, I was intrigued by the pro- C 
posals set up in this program, costing $2 million, approximately, for | som 
1 year within the Bureau of Mines, and then to set up another re- N 
search commission for the same purpose, to improve these techniques, C 
also involving at least $2 million. N 
Now do we need both of these programs or could they be coordi- C 
nated and conducted under one agency, either the Bureau of Mines N 
or this new Commission? Why do we have to have both of them? 
Mr. Zinner. I agree—if the Commission were in being. You will | 
understand that we have no knowledge of whether it will be or will | C 
not be. | ese 


Senator DworsHax. The House already passed a bill and it was | fore’ 
reported out by the Senate Interior Committee today. It will prob- | (7 
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ably be approved by the Congress within a week or two and the 
President signs it and accepts it and then we will have this new Com- 
mission which will be given a mandate from the Congress to carry on 
a program which is identical with this one which you are now outlining 
to this committee, as | see it. 

Mr. ZINNER. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. If am wrong, I would like to be corrected. 

Mr. Zinnzr. I think you are right. 

Furthermore, if the Commission is created in the form of legislation 
prescribed the last time I saw it, that Commission will also be inter- 
ested in the continuing programs of the Bureau of Mines under our 
regular appropriation. ‘They have concern for research everywhere. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the point I raised in a sort of half- 
hearted opposition, Mr. Chairman, to the bill that was considered by 
the Interior Committee today, that I felt the Bureau of Mines should 
carry on this research work and I was overruled by my colleagues, 
and within a few minutes I have come down here and I have found 
that there was considerable merit in the contention I was making, 
that probably the Bureau of Mines is already properly set up to carry 
on this research program. However, the Congress feels that the Bu- 
reau of Mines has been inadequate in the supervision of this research 
program and wants to create a second agency within the Government 
to do the same identical thing. 

Mr. ZInNER. | am pleased to hear your remarks, Senator. We 
testified along the same lines. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Chairman HayprEn. Let me be sure that I understand this proposal. 
Iam going to ask you this: 

You are going to take hard dollars and spend them in the United 
States on this new Commission, American money, and you propose 
to take foreign currencies and do some general kinds of research in 
other parts of the world. 

Do you think there are techniques and skills and methods of doing 
things in other parts of the world that if we were familiar with them 
they might be applied in this country? 

Mr. Zinner. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. And that we can get that information by using 
something that otherwise we cannot find any use for? 

Mr. Zinner. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. That is, the foreign currencies? 

Mr. Zinner. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. Is that the way you understand the situation? 

Mr. ZINNER. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSED PROJECTS 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a list of the proposed 
research projects of the Bureau of Mines that are to be financed with 
foreign currencies. 

(The list referred to follows:) 
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BuREAU OF MINES 
Summary of proposed foreign currency activities 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


PO Nadetke Cubs sab tin bennsinedanennnmatmhaeet ees pentepen $63, 000 
es 
Investigation of properties of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 
Wart 8 Je AU Ak a I cad etc cbisi ud. 13, 000 
Evaluation of the commercial availability of mineral reserves and 
So a 1. O ENKennkek hha amen 50, 000 
a ae ca a a eas Ne eerie eto oenie hike ee we 115, 000 
Se 
Investigation of properties of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 
tie heise arembaaite Aner oniie tiie <n heh baie n es eek aN 25, 000 
Evaluation of the commercial avail: ibility of mineral reserves and 
I ra tase alae een ces oc sae Sl. push sap ee ae ale Ra at ER 90, 000 
ihn Seti ct Bag Eh i ekin daw din maw nebibbinci eee 65, 000 
Evaluation of the commercial availability of mineral reserves and 
ne ears ad eS vas ce ger mss ml Bs 65, 000 
RRR ae er ee th See eG oe ee ecee ees 420, 000 
Investigation of properte of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 
shales___- nat eek ee aces 20, 000 
Evaluation of the commercial avail: ability of mineral reserves and 
NI dee Cres Tk Sie ek ape od. ooh 5 125, 000 


Engineering field en es EG AAR POR 275 000 


ee a a ie mn 25, 000 


Investigation of properties of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 








Ree eau be het eee BAERS wee sett Edt. =f 25, 000 
he cis es a aiwe a niowinmme® si Teas 85, 000 
Development of methods for reducing impurities in anthracite___ 50, 000 
Investigation of properties of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 
shales __ ase 13, 000 
Evaluation of the commercial avail: ability of mineral reserves and 
resources _ . . - - - - : eS ee 22, 000 
Pakistan __- abla J 220, 000 


Investigation of properties of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 

shales 20, 000 
Evaluation of the commerci: al avails ibility of mineral reserves and 

resources Pee 65, 000 
Engineering field studies 3 : + 135, 000 


re alta Mdlats ee Ee he Eales ii “1, 025, 000 
Low-temperature tars and hydraulic transportation and hoisting_ 600, 000 
Study of use hazards of coal mining explosives _ - 400, 000 
Investigation of properties of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 

ae ar at cle ele Patel Bites. Sob ullesia linia tele 25, 000 
Ep i ahodahtlel Satatasiderebanen ee aRE ska aie rie ace a aiean ncaa 129, 000 
Investigation of pregunta of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 
shales ___- ae 29, 000 
Evaluation of the commercial av vailability of mineral reserves and 
a iaier te adn 100, 000 
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Summary of proposed foreign currency activities—Continued 


Weeeavi®. =~. ----------------.-~+.-------~--- - -.<-- $645, 000 
Utilization of low-grade coals for production of metallurgical 
coke_ _ _-- is : 375, 000 
Investigation of properties of crude oils, natural gases, and oil 
shales - - - 20, 000 
Evaluation of the commercial availability of mineral reserves and 
resources _ - - - - Ss ae See 65, 000 
Engineering field studies__- ee : bia 185, 000 


bo 


Total, conservation and development of mineral resources , 792, 000 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Poland - en ae a er tha os tah eames oh ae : aera : 125, 000 


Research on industrial health hazards ____- a : 125, 000 


BurEAU OF RECLAMATION 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED R. GOLZE, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
ForEIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. There is an estimate of $2,210,000 for the 
Bureau of Reclamation, general investigations. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Appropriation estimate 1960____---- Se RAS 
Supplemental estimate - — - pitt deastc seein aes uc 229808 
House allowance _ -_ _ _ - oe lhe REE sion ee ; Jee 
Mummeones TOQUCHL. «=. 2 ck ee As op. Brash ie nls at 2, 210, 000 


(P. 8, after line 10) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 8, after line 10, insert the following: 
“BuREAU OF RECLAMATION 
‘“GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


“For an additional amount for ‘General Investigations,’ for purchase of foreign 
currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and 
supporting scientific activities overseas, as authorized by said section, $2,210,000, 
to remain available until expended.” 

HOUSE REPORT 


The amount requested for addition to the bill was not considered by the House. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed addition to the bill is distributed to the following activity: 





| Appropria- |Supplemental| House allow-| Additional. 
Activity | tion, 1959 estimate, 1960 | ance request 


Foreign engineering research. -.............-_-.|-_-_----_--.-- ROO NB oo cece $2, 210, 000 





43227— 59 ——_ 36 
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A breakdown of the proposed addition to the bill by objects of expenditure 
follows: 








9 Trave 
02 Travel-------- ----------- ween nnn ene n nn n- ee ------ _ $50, 000 
I oS 2, 160, 000 
LS 

€ 9 « 
haces eenb tee ne re nnhenetenn tp eens =m naaneeneneess 2, 210, 000 
Proposed foreign currency program for research and related scientific activities 
| a 
Country 3-year | Fiscal year | Balance 
program | 1960 program | 
hippie ree maecaanae ena n gNg AREA _ "= in | | ae. 
a ca ee aS ces $105, 000 | $45, 000 | $60, 000 
NS oi tea Vatioie Gite abd ease Sie 475, 000 75, 000 300, 000 
BGR. =45-<~<- ; ae axenic a oe 475, 000 175, 000 | 300, 000 
Pakistan ___. pat : iene ‘sk | 430, 000 150, 000 | 280, 000 
Spain. --- - : eee 275, 000 | 90, 000 | 185. 000 
Yugoslavia__--- Settee AAs ie 450, 000 | 100, 000 | 350, 000 
es al iit 
Total. 2, 210, 000 735, 000 | 1, 475, 000 
| | 





A total amount of $2,210,000 is requested for expenditure during the next 
3 years to supplement research projects carried on in domestic laboratories of 
the Bureau. These funds, of which $735,000 are needed in fiscal year 1960, will 
be used for research and experimentation in hydraulics, soil mechanics, and 
related fields which are of interest and concern to the Bureau of Reclamation; 
for training of Reclamation employees; and for travel both in connection with 
the research program and for attendance at international scientific meetings when 
such attendance is approved by the Department of State (Office of International 
Conferences). The actual research projects to be undertaken in each of the 
countries listed will be determined through negotiations and agreement after 
funds in specific amounts are made available. The amounts suggested for use 
in each country in fiscal year 1960, and general fields within which specific research 
projects might be undertaken, are as follows: 
Brazil, $45,000 

To be used for studies of the engineering properties of lateritic soils. 
Egypt, $175,000 

To be used for research in connection with evaporation from open water surfaces: 
studies of sedimentation problems; and investigations concerning settlement of 
structures. 
India, $175,000 
Pakistan, $150,000 

To be used for studies of canal gradients through different types of soils; 
investigation of the use of jute fibers as a reinforcing material in aspalt canal 
linings; research in connection with the control of evaporation from open water 


surfaces; and studies of electrical treatment of soils for stabilization and drainage 
and electroreclamation of saline-alkali soils. 
Spain, $90,000 

To be used for compilation of statistics on concrete structures throughout the 
world; studies in soil mechanics including properties of gravelly soils and testing 
of expansive clays; investigation of the use of precast concrete forms for dam 
construction; and analysis of hydration compounds in Portland cement and 
Portland-pozzolan cement by X-ray diffraction methods. 


Yugoslavia, $100,000 

To be used for compilation of statistics on concrete structures throughout the 
world; studies in soil mechanics, including effect of crystal orientation of strength 
of rocks, and other measurements of rock properties; and investigation of the use 
of precast concrete forms for dam construction. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Golze, you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Gouze. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will put my 
full statement in the record and make a brief summary for the benefit 
of the committee. 

Chairman Hayprn. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER ALFRED R. GOLZE ON THE PROPOSED 
ForREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAMS FOR RESEARCH AND RELATED SCIENTIFIC 
ACTIVITIES 


Section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, provides that foreign currencies generated under that act 
may be used ‘To collect, collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate scientific 
and technological information and to conduct and support scientific activities 
overseas including programs and projects of scientific cooperation between the 
United States and other countries * * *.” 

Under the able guidance and leadership of the National Science Foundation, 
some of these funds appropriated specifically for the purpose are now being used 
to obtain translations of foreign language scientific literature. Benefits of equal 
importance to the scientific and engineering activities of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in this country can be obtained through the use of these funds for research 
and experimentation in hydraulics, soil mechanics, and related fields, for training 
of employees abroad, and for attendance at international and other scientific 
meetings held abroad. 

Research projects to be undertaken will be determined through negotiation 
and agreement. The work to be done abroad, with foreign currencies to the 
extent possible, will be supplemental and in addition to research projects which 
are carried out in domestic laboratories and facilities of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
A great part of the research activity of our Denver laboratories is devoted to 
specific project problems and is financed from construction funds appropriated 
for the project, or projects, concerned. Conversely, the development of research 
with foreign currencies will be directed to the more basic and general application 
types or problems that confront the Bureau of Reclamation in the construction 
of facilities for multipurpose water conservation and use. 

Attendance of Bureau personnel at international meetings brings definite 
benefit to the United States through furthering exchanges of and advances in 
scientific, engineering, and related knowledge. 

A total amount of $2,210,000 is requested for expenditure during the next 
3 years under the foreign currency program. These funds, of which $735,000 
are estimated to be obligated in fiscal year 1960, will be used for research and 
experimentation in hydraulics, soil mechanics, and related fields which are of 
primary interest and concern to the Bureau of Reclamation; for training of 
reclamation employees; and for travel in the countries cited, both in connection 
with the program and for attendance at international meetings. The types of 
programs contemplated, the amounts tentatively suggested for use in each 
country in fiscal year 1960, and general fields within which the specific research 
programs might be undertaken, are as follows: 

Brazil: $45,000, to be used for studies of the engineering properties of selected 
soils. 

Egypt: $175,000, to be used for research in connection with evaporation from 
open water surfaces; studies of sedimentation problems; and investigations con- 
cerning settlement of structures. 

India: $175,000. 

Pakistan: $150,000, to be used for studies of canal gradients through different 
types of soils; investigation of the use of jute fibers as a reinforcing material in 
asphalt canal linings; research in connection with the control of evaporation from 
open water surfaces; and studies of electrical treatment of soils for stabilization 
and drainage and electro-reclamation of saline-alkali soils. 
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Spain: $90,000, to be used for compilation of statistics on concrete structures 
throughout the world; studies in soil mechanics including properties of gravelly 
soils and testing of expansive clays; investigation of the use of precast concrete 
forms for dam construction; and analysis of hydration compounds in portland 
cement and portland-pozzolan cement by X-ray diffraction methods. 

Yugoslavia: $100,000, to be used for studies in soil mechanics, including effect of 
crystal orientation on strength of rocks, and other measurements of rock prop- 
erties; and investigation of the use of precast concrete forms for dam construction, 


HypRAULICS AND Sort MEcHANICS RESEARCH 


Mr. Gouzt. The Bureau of Reclamation proposes that these foreign 
currencies would be used abroad for research and experimentation in 
hydraulics, soil mechanics, and related fields, for the training of em- 
ployees abroad, aod for attendance at international and scientific 
meetings. 

The research would be in the more basic and general application 
types of problems that confront the Bureau of Reclamation, in the 
construction of facilities for multipurpose water conservation and use. 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


The Bureau is proposing a total program of $2,210,000, of which 
$735,000 would be obligated in fiscal 1960. 

The program for fiscal year 1960 would be divided between six 
countries—Brazil, $45,000; Egypt, $175,000; India, $175,000; Paki- 
stan, $150,000; Spain, $90,000; and Yugoslavia, $100,000. 

Chairman Haypen. How much has the Bureau been spending on 
this type of research in recent years? 

Mr. Gouzt. The Bureau of Reclamation has been spending in the 
neighborhood of $300,000 to $400,000 a year of reimbursable con- 
struction funds on its own programs. 

This is an estimate as nearly as we can tell, Mr. Chairman—we do 
not keep separate records on research programs because we do not 
have a research program per se in the United States. That is just 
an approximate estimate. 

As you may recall, sir, in the Public Works program, we do have an 
estimate this year in our general investigation item. 

Chairman Haypren. Will you have to use any of the funds provided 
for the regular investigations program to take advantage of these 
foreign currencies? 

Mr. Gouze. Yes, sir. To the extent possible, we will avoid using 
the regular appropriations to the Bureau of Reclamation, but there 
will be some expenditures, because these foreign currencies are for 
expenditure only in their own countries. 


3-YEAR PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. I[ note that you are requesting the full amount 
for the 3-year program. Does this mean that you will not request 
funds for this program in the budget for fiscal year 1961? 

Mr. Gouze. Yes, sir; there will be no request in 1961. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHAk. Your primary objective is to acquire informa- 
tion and research in these countries of Brazil, Egypt, India, Pakistan. 
Spain and Yugoslavia for the benefit of those countries or for the 
purpose of utilizing any of this new data or information within our 
own country? 
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Mr. Gouze. The benefit of these research programs is entirely for 
our own counvtry. 


AVAILABILITY OF ADVANCED TECHNIQUES 


Senator DworsHak. Ard this implies then that these countries, 
regardless of your somewhat commendeble desire to utilize counter- 
part funds, that the Bureau of Reclamation feels there are advanced 
techniques available which could be utilized advantageously by our 
own Bureau of Reclamation, in this country? 

Mr. Gouze. We feel there are scientific and engineering knowledge 
and capabilities existing abroad which could be developed and ex- 
plored, parallel with our own, to the advantage of the reclamation 
program in the United States. 

Senator DworsHak. I thought a few years ago we sent Com- 
missioner Strauss to India to help them set up reclamation projects 
and to do a lot of work along that lme and now you propose to send 
representatives of the Bureau to India and to spend $175,000, os- 
tensibly to acquire information on the design and techniques used in 
India, which could be utilized in this country. Are we now reversing 
this process? 

Mr. Gouze. It does not necessarily follow, sir, in India, that their 
techniques would be brought back to the United States. 

It should be understood, in a country like India, which has access 
to the world, that they may have information there that would be of 
value to us. 

That is one of the things we would like to know. But it is the 
availability of their research plant that we are secking, their scientists 
and engineers, their laboratories, and other facilities that would 
become available under this program. 

Senator DworsHak. In other words, actually, this country insofar 
as reclamation is concerned, may be an underdeveloped country? 

Mr. Gouze. In some areas, particularly in the field of civil engineer- 
ing research, I think that may be true. 

Senator Dworsuak. All right, Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand 
this program. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you. 


ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RatiL AND H1iGHWAY COMMISSION 


Chairman Haypren. I have received a letter from Senator 
Magnuson in which he requests that a provision be included in the 
bill continuing the availability of previously appropriated funds for 
the Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission until June 
30, 1961, the new termination date for the Commission. The Sena- 
tor’s letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
July 9, 1949. 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Bill Woodruff). 

Dear Senator: I am writing to you as Chairman of the Alaska International 
Rail and Highway Commission to suggest an amendment to the 1960 supplemental 
appropriations bill, H.R. 7978, which we soon will have under consideration, 

he amendment deals with the appropriation for the Commission. 
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As passed by the Congress in the Independent Appropriations Act, the follow. 
ing item appeared: 


“ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RatL AND HiGgnuway CoMmMISSsION 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and Expenses,’ $200,000, and gaiq 
appropriations shall remain available until March 1, 1960.” 

You will note that the funds now provided the Commission “shall remain 
available until March 1, 1960.” 

Since the Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill 
was passed and approved by the President, a bill which I sponsored to extend 
the life of the Commission to June 30, 1961, has passed the Congress and wag 
approved by the President on July 6. This is now Public Law 86-78. 

To be consistent, and to finance the Commission to June 30, 1961, we need 
an amendment along the following lines, probably under “Independent Offices” 
on page 9 of the bill: 


“ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RAIL AND Highway COMMISSION 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“Funds available under this heading shall remain available until June 30, 1961,’ 

You will note we are not asking for any more money, we are simply asking that 
the $200,000 already appropriated be available throughout the life of the Com- 
mission, as revised in Public Law 86-78. 

I am attaching hereto a brief explanation or justification for the amendment. 
If you foresee any difficulties, I would appreciate a call on the matter. 

Warm personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WaRREN G. MaGnuson. 
JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 86-30, approved May 20, 1959, appropriated $200,000 for salaries 
and expenses, available until March 1, 1960. Public Law 86-78, approved July 6, 
1959, extends the life of the Commission to June 30, 1961. 

A contract was executed on July 8, 1959, with the Battelle Memorial Institute 
of Columbus, Ohio, for a study and report on the natural resources of Northwest 
North America in relation to transportation needs between Alaska and the other 
48 States. Battelle agrees that the final report will be submitted on or before 
December 31, 1960. The Commission will correlate the economic and military 
advantages and report to the Congress on or before June 1, 1961. 

It is estimated that funds presently authorized and appropriated will be suffi- 
cient to allow the Commission to perform its duties and make its final report to 
the Congress provided that availability of appropriated funds is extended to the 
end of the statutory life of the Commission as provided in the act. 


JACKSON VALLEY IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Chairman Haypen. I received a letter from Senator Kuchel in 
which he requests this committee to recommend funds for a loan to 
the Jackson Valley Irrigation District for the construction of a project 
under the provisions of the Small Reclamation Projects Act. This 
letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to. follows:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 14, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypEn, 


Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN HaypEn: As you know, a number of California entities are 
seeking to assist in solving our State’s acute water problem by planning and con- 
structing irrigation and reclamation projects of their own to supplement the many 
extensive, valued developments built by the Federal Government. 
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So far in the present session of the Congress, the Senate has seen fit to provide 
needed and appreciated Federal financial help for a total of five such projects 
undertaken under Public Laws 130 and 984. 

Another application, that of Jackson Valley Irrigation District, has been pend- 
ing, as required by Public Law 984, before the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittees since May 27. The House committee has approved the proposed contract 
by formal resolution but unfortunately the Senate committee has not had an 
opportunity so far to take similar action. I have requested, however, preparation 
of a resolution affirmatively approving this application and I am hopeful that in 
the near future this will be adopted. 

Inasmuch as the review period will expire the latter part of this month, probably 
prior to the date when the supplemental appropriation bill (H.R. 7978) is reported 
to the Senate, I am very desirous that funds be included, if possible, for this loan. 
I would like to request consideration of an item to cover the first year’s capability 
for the Jackson Valley project, in the same fashion that money was provided for 
similar loans in the Public Works appropriation bill. 

Sincerely, 
THomas H. KucueEt, 
U.S. Senator. 


Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions or comments, 
I desire to make a statement with respect to funds I will ask the com- 
mittee to recommend to implement the recently submitted ‘“‘Program 
for the National Forests.”’ 


PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


On March 24 of this year the Secretary of Agriculture submitted a 
report to the Congress entitled, ‘Program for the National Forests’. 
The program established long-range objectives looking to the year 
2000 for the national forests, which comprise 181 million acres of 
national forest land grouped into 148 national forests and some 4.5 
million acres of land utilization projects under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service. It also outlines interim action proposals concerned 
with what needs to be done in the next 10-15 years to mesh with long- 
range objectives and meet current needs. It is the latter phase of 
the program that I am concerned with. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY BENSON 


I wrote Secretary Benson congratulating him on submitting the 
program, and advising him that the committee would consider funds 
to implement the program during the course of the hearings on the 
Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1960. I will include a copy of this letter in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 25, 1959. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENsoN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I want to congratulate you and officials of the Depart- 
ment and of the Forest Service on your submission to the Congress of your 
“Program for the national forests.’’ I have felt for a long time that it was 
imperative that the Congress have for its guidance a long-range program for the 
development of the National Forests 

While I have not had the time to examine the program in detail, I want to say 
that I am in complete agreement with the following statement found in the fourth 
paragraph of your letter of transmittal: ‘‘Moreover, it is imperative to the welfare 
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of thousands of communities and millions of acres of irrigated land that such lands 
be managed to protect the water supply and water quality which comes from 
them.”’ I have maintained for many years that the most important crop of the 
western forests is water. 

During the course of the hearings of the Department of the Interior and Relate 
Agencies Subcommittee on the Forest Service budzet for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, I intend to go into many of the proposals set out in tbe program 
especially those described as ‘“‘the short-term prozram’’ referring to what needs to 
be done in the next 10 to 15 years toward meeting current needs. I would appreej- 
ate your having officials of the Forest Service prepared to discuss these proposals 
at that time. 

Again I want to congratulate you on the submission of this program. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart HaypEn, Chairman. 


INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 


Chairman Haypen. Officials of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
peared before the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee on May 18 and explained the program to the subcom- 
mittee. Inasmuch as the program had been referred to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs members of these committees were 
invited. This meeting was attended by 17 Members of the Senate, 
including 10 that were not members of the subcommittee. The pro- 
ceedings of this meeting will be found on pages 711-762 of the hearings 
on the Department of the Interior and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill, 1960, H.R. 5915. These proceedings will be considered as 
a part of the record on the pending bill. 


CoMMITTEE REPORT 


The Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Subcommittee 
did not recommend funds to implement the program, and the full 
Committee on Appropriations concurred in this action. However, 
the report of the committee on that bill (S. Rept. No. 345) included 
the following statement: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 
PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL FOREST 


During the hearings on the bill the committee heard officials of the Department 
of Agriculture on the “Program for the National Forest’? which was recently sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture. While the program was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs the committee felt that it should give attention to the 
matter inasmuch as it is primarily a program that requires expansion of going 
programs rather than new legislative authority. In his letter of transmittal the 
Secretary of Agriculture stated: 

“Legislative authorities for the recommended program are generally adequate. 
Supplemental legislation will be proposed as the need arises. Appropriation 
requests to implement the program will be submitted to the Congress in future 
years in connection with budget presentations after due consideration of the 
overall fiscal needs and resources of the Federal Government.” 

The committee was impressed with the soundness of the program and feels very 
strongly that the program should be implemented in fiscal year 1960, The com- 
mittee was advised that appropriations amounting to $41,350,000 in addition to 
the budget estimates would be required to implement the program. The com- 
mittee has deferred action on the proposal in the hope that the Secretary of 
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Agriculture and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget will see fit to submit 
to the Congress during this session a request for funds to implement the program, 

In deferring action on this proposal the committee has also deferred acting on 
numerous requests for increases in the appropriations for the various programs of 
the Forest Service. This action of the committee should not be considered as the 
disallowance of any of these requests. The committee feels that funds in addition 
to the budget estimate for increased timber sales, reforestation and revegetation, 
recreational development, bu'lding of facilities for the management of the forests, 
fire protection—especially in the southern California forests—forest research, 
forest roads and trails and other programs of the Forest Service should be provided. 

If funds to implement the program are not submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget during this session of the Congress the committee will consider providing 
adequate funds to implement this program in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act for 1960, which will be considered by the committee during this session of the 
Congress 

I have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that no request 
will be submitted for funds to implement the program in fiscal year 
1960. I regret that the Bureau of the Budget has seen fit to make 
this decision. 


FUNDS TO IMPLEMENT THE PROGRAM 


My purpose today is to request the committee to recommend appro- 
riations totaling $22 million to implement the ‘‘Program for the 
National Forests’ in fiscal year 1960. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s estimate for the first year of implementation is $41,350,000. 


PROGRAM GOALS 


Before I go into the details concerning the funds which I am request- 
ing, I would like to discuss the goals of the national service program 
for the next 10-15 years. 

I am quoting from a statement prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture summarizing the goals of the program for the national 
forests: 


MORE AND BETTER WATER 


Step up watershed management and protection to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of water yields. 

Initiate field inventories of water supplies. 

Complete soil surveys on 33 million acres. 

Stabilize 10,000 miles of gullies and channels. 

Control sheet erosion on 1.3 million acres. 

Stabilize 20,000 acres of dunes and blowouts. 

Control erosion on 14,000 miles of roads and trails. 

Build 535 upstream flood-control structures. 

Control stream pollution on 170 projects. 


Major projects: 


MORE WOOD FOR THE NATION 


Increase annual harvest from 7 to 11 billion board feet through 
intensified sustained-yield management of present timber stands, grow- 
ing more and better trees, reducing disease, insect, and fire losses, 
and improving utilization. Major projects: 

Increase salvage and sales of stagnant timber stands and dead, 
dying, and diseased trees. 

evelop and apply on timber sale areas higher standards of regen- 
eration, hazard reduction, salvage, and erosion control. 
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Make up-to-date inventories for commercial forest lands and 
complete timber management plans for all national forests. 

Seed or plant 3.3 million acres. 

Improve 11 million acres of young timber stands by pruning, 
weeding, and thinning, and plant recently burned areas. 


MORE RECREATION FOR MORE MILLIONS 


Meet the needs of an expected 130 million annual visits by 1969, 
almost double the 68.5 million recreation visits in 1958. ¢ ‘omplete 
Operation Outdoors. Major projects: 

Maintain and expand approximately 5,000 improved recreation 
areas already developed. 

Construct and maintain 10,000 new camp and picnic areas, including 
102,000 family units. 

Improve sanitation, cleanup, and public safety of all recreation 
areas. 

Step up protection of wilderness, roadside, and other special areas 

Complete the inventory and evaluation of recreation resources in 
cooperation with the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission. 

BETTER HUNTING AND FISHING 


Accommodate the dramatically increasing number of Americans 
seeking outdoor sport on the streams, lakes, and trails of the national 
forests. Major projects: 

Improve food and cover on 1.5 million acres of key wildlife areas. 

Develop openings, food patches, and game walkways in dense forest 
and brush stands. 

Stabilize banks, plant cover, and improve the channels of 7,000 
miles of fishing streams and 56,000 acres of lakes. 

Complete wildlife habitat management plans for all national forests, 

Strengthen cooperation with State game and fish departments. 


BETTER RANGE, BETTER GRAZING 


Improve the range resource to achieve sustained high-level forage 
production and better watershed conditions through intensified man- 
agement, better range practices, and more balanced use. Make lands 
available for grazing under conditions that promote individual and 
community stability. Major projects: 

Construct 18,000 miles of fences and 9,500 water facilities. 

Bring forage capacity and range use into balance as rapidly as 
practicable. 

Restore desirable vegetation and control poisonous plants on 4.4 
million acres. ; 

Complete and keep current range analyses and management plans 
on all grazing allotments. 


SUPPORTING ACTIVITIES 


Intensified protection will be needed to safeguard present national 
forest values as well as planned future investments. This will call for 
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additional measures to prevent, detect, and control forest insects and 
disease, and improved equipment and techniques for fire control. 
Major projects: 

Insects and disease: Increase overall protection effort 50 percent. 

Extend control of white pine blister rust to an additional 250,000 
acres. 

Initiate program to control dwarf mistletoe on 6 million trees a year 
in young stands of softwood sawtimber. 

Speed up coordination of timber harvesting with pest control ob- 
jectives to reduce infection and losses in old-growth stands. 

Fire: Expand national forest protection to meet the worst-year fire 
situation on lands proposed for intensive use—from the present 23 
million acres to 125 million acres. Intensify protection on an addi- 
tional 15 million acres to meet the average-vear fire situation. 

Further modernize prevention and suppression techniques by 
doubling present effort. 

Treat over 4 million acres of high fire-hazard areas to prevent the 
start and spread of large, destructive fires. This includes: clearing 
heavy debris by burning on 300,000 acres; felling snags on 320,000 
acres to prevent lightning fires; removing roadside fuel on 37,000 
acres; clearing and maintaining 12,000 miles of firebreaks; and pre- 
scribed burning on 3.5 million acres. 

Rodents: Control the most serious infestations of harmful rodents 
such as porcupines and mice on high-value areas—1.8 million acres of 
rangelands and 9.4 million acres of timberlands. 


ROAD SYSTEM 


An expanded road system will be required, under the program, to 
aid protection, open up more timber for management, provide greater 
access for people visiting the forest for recreation, and aid in multiple- 
use administration. There are now 24,400 miles of forest highways, 
149,700 miles of forest development roads, and 112,200 miles of trails. 
When fully installed, there will be about 70,000 miles of forest high- 
ways and 542,000 miles of access roads, and the trail network will be 
reduced to about 80,000 miles. Major short-term projects: 

Complete the building or rebuilding of about 90,000 miles of forest 
development roads and 8,000 miles of trails. 

Maintain to full standards 149,700 miles of existing roads, 112,200 
miles of trails, and 58,600 miles of new construction. 


LAND CONSOLIDATION 


Boundary adjustments and ownership consolidation, where public 
and private lands are intermixed, will be necessary for effective man- 
agement. Major projects: 

Exchange, on a fend ton tend basis, approximately 1.4 million acres 
of isolated and intermingled national forest areas for other lands. 

Survey, post, and establish corner markers on 100,000 miles of 
national forest property lines now inadequately located and marked. 

Improve and maintain a more adequate land status record system. 

Complete the determination of surface rights of mining claimants 
under the Multiple-Use Mining Act of July 23, 1955. 
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NEW STRUCTURES 


Essential structures and equipment must be provided to keep pace 
with the proposed resource development program. Operating bases 
including headquarters and housing for personnel, new fire lookout 
stations, equipment warehouses, and other service buildings will be 
required. Major projects: 

Construct 2,730 dwellings and related improvements, 2,710 service 
buildings, and 530 lookout structures. 

Build up forest communication system by adding 2,000 new radios, 
replacing 9,000 old radios, and constructing 3,000 miles of telephone 
lines. 

Build 25 new landing fields and rebuild 37 existing fields to keep 
pace with increasing use of aircraft in protection and management, 


RESEARCH 


Accelerated research, on a broad scale, will be required to aid and 
support the resource management and development program. For- 
estry research would expand in forest genetics to produce better trees; 
forest cutting practices to protect and increase streamflow; finding 
new uses for low-quality timber; protecting forests from insects, dis- 
ease, and fire. Other major projects: 

Provide 17 specialized laboratories and related facilities for basic 
research in many fields including forest soils, forest products, and tree 
physiology, and to develop new equipment for fighting fires and for 
harvesting timber. 

Construct 5 regional office-laboratory buildings at experiment sta- 
tion headquarters, 25 office-laboratories at field research centers, and 
minor structures and other installations on about 100 experimental 
forests and ranges. 

Develop new methods to improve wildlife habitat. 

Study national forest recreation use: determine needs and prefer- 
ences to aid development and management of this resource. 


BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM 


As we consider the goals of the proposed program the ensuing 
benefits are obvious. However, I think that it should be noted that 
annual cash receipts from the sale of timber, grazing fees, and other 
uses could double, rising to well over the $200 million mark. Of 
course, the capital value of the national forest lands, and timber will 
be greatly increased, inasmuch as this is substantially a capital invest- 
ment program. It is impossible to place a dollar value on the soil, 
water, recreation, and wildlife benefits of the program. 

I personally feel that we have neglected one of our most valuable 
natural resources for too long. Part of the cost of this program is the 
result of this neglect. To delay the implementation of the program 
can only result in additional cost. Therefore, I urge the committee 
to recommended additional appropriations in the amount of $22 mil- 
lion to implement the program for the national forests in fiscal year 
1960. 

The $22 million is made up of the following sums: 
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Acquisition of lands—Superior National Forest__----.----------- 500, 000 
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I will include in the record a tabulation giving the details by projects 
of the funds requested, along with a justification statement for the 
increases requested for each project. 

(The tabulation and statements referred to follow:) 


Fiscal year |Department’s 




















1960 budget | estimate of Senator 
Appropriation item | estimate | the first year| Hayden’s 
} and appro- | of implemen- request 
priation | tation cost 
FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION | 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and management: 
Timber resources management: 
Sales administration and management_.-.-_......- $16, 320,000 | $2,000, 000 $1, 700, 000 
Reforestation and stand canada Ne 3, 015, 000 2, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 
Recreation—public use-_--_-- potaneadeaeawmeene 8, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Wildlife habitat management-_--_-_........-...-.-...- 805, 000 1, 000, 000 400, 000 
Range resource management: 
Management--_-....------ Spices scan innit anion e cea 1, 670, 000 500, 000 200, 000 
CN eel 1, 500, 000 350, 000 300, 000 
ER on ccccancncassconena Sacer iriehiarenieecene ie 1, 600, 000 400, 000 200, 000 
Soil and water managem ent_. deco inate Suna 1, 370, 000 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
Mineral claims, leases and other land uses. _._--.-.-_- 3, 385, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Ranger district management-._..........-.-----..---.- 7, 384, 000 200, 000 None 
Re WUREEEOCROND TOIOOUS.... nn once nnwnctescennsecceue 1, 400, 000 350, 000 200, 000 
I I IN tracer ieicieninasn ns of 12, 335, 000 2, 075, 000 1, 000, 000 
Structural improvements for fire and general purposes 
(construction and maintenance) --.......-...----.--- 8, 250, 000 2, 375, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
Subtotal, national forest protection and manage- | 
SE. «t0 we atedwabehbdiwetatdsigind aaabbbaawirastabnshna 67, 534, 000 20, 750, 000 14, 000, 000 
Less: ‘‘ Cooperative range improvements’’_..._..-__.- 700, 000 |...-.. aes oir 
Net, national forest protection and management---- 66, 834, 000 20, 750, 000 14, 000, 000 
TIN on acd iw wnaimiemalinisie ee 5, 000, 000 | None None 
Insect and disease control: Insect and disease control... _- 5, 881, 800 | 1, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 
Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act) _-------- eadenaee ao 100, 000 | None None 
Total, Forest Land Management--_-_----.----_----- peat HOG , 815 i, 800 22, 250, 000 15, 000, 000 
Forest research: 
Forest and range management research_ .__........._____- 6, 880, 000 1, 811, 600 1, 000, 000 
Forest protection research ___-- a ane at 2, 440, 000 850, 000 | 550, 000 
Forest products utilization research ____- Jiscscveupentccsal SaeyT ton 250, 000 
eee CONUEINOOn TORONTOR A ooo not tics dee cose c ence se -| 1, 912, 000 | 303, 100 | 200, 000 
aw — Sas 
a a 14, 026, 400 * “000, 000 2,000, 000 
Forest research construction... .....--...-.---.--.---....- None | 2, 500, 000 2 500, 000 
un DINORGRGNU Sn oa, ben ecn cen -| 14,026, 400 | 6, 500, 000 | 4, 500, 000 
OS | eee eee ...--| 126, 000, 000 11, 600, 000 | 2, 000. 000 
Acquisition of lands—Superior ‘National Forest...--_-___- : None 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
State and private forestry- Se ee ae ..-| 212,327, 800 None | None 
Acquisition of lands—C ache National Forests... ea 50, 000 None | None 
ee | 130, 220, 000 41, 350, 000 22, 000, 000 


1 The budget estimate was $24,000,000 for ‘‘ Forest roads and trails.’ 
? The budget estimate was $12,307,800 for ‘“‘State and private forestry.”’ 


TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Sales administration and management, $1,700,000 


To cut an additional 1 billion board feet of timber and to sell an additional 500 
million board feet, resulting in an increase of approximately $14 million in receipts. 
To make advance sale preparations for 1 billion feet and to accelerate progress on 
timber inventories and management plans. The demand for new sales is running 


ahead of the estimates on which the regular appropriation action for fiscal year 
1960 was based. 


Reforestation and stand improvement, $1 million 


To plant trees on approximately 16,000 acres, do release work on 20,000 acres 
of established plantations, prune or thin 15,000 acres of established sapling and 
pole stands, expand rodent control on 100, ‘000 acres, and partially provide for 
needed physic: il improvements to increase capacity of existing nurseries and two 
new nurseries now under development. 
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Recreation-public use, $6 million 

To rehabilitate 10,000 existing family camp and picnic units, and construet 
2,000 new family camp and picnic units to relieve overcrowding of existing areas 
and provide safe and sanitary facilities at reservoir projects and other areas*that 
are being heavily used without proper facilities. 
Wildlife habitat management, $400,000 

To step up administration and advance cooperation with State fish and game 
departments by expanding the training of rangers and other personnel in wildlife 
management techniques; to initiate wildlife habitat improvement projects, inelud- 
ing reseeding and restoration of depleted game ranges, openings in dense brush 
fields, and water developments. 
Range resource management, $700,000 

To complete range allotment analysis and management plans on 170 range 
allotments and provide for joint ranger-permittee cooperation in the application 
of on-the-ground management: to revegetate approximately 40,000 acres of 
deteriorated range; and to construct 165 water developments and approximately 
85 miles of. management fences. 
Soil and water management, $500,000 ° 

To stabilize approximately 2,000 aeres of eroding lands, 500 miles of old roads, 
and 500 miles of gully and channel control; to accelerate the soil survey program 
to increase the coverage of pilot projects in various forest types; and to start a 
program for determining the effects of resource uses and management practices 
on the usefulness of water resources. 


Mineral claims, leases, and other land uses, $1 million 

To intensify and speed up existing programs of boundary survey and marking, 
special use permit administration, land status record improvement, land classifi- 
sation, land exchanges to consolidate national forest ownership, and administra- 
tion of claims, permits, and reservations involving mineral resources of the na- 
tional forests. 


Land utilization projects, $200,000 
For further intensification of management and development of these lands. 


Forest fire protection, $1 million 

For general strengthening of the fire control organization, including intensifica- 
tion, on a planned basis, of aerial operations; to continue, to the extent results 
justify, the current emergency aerial tanker attack program in southern California; 
to extend training effort, especially in the fields of fire behavior and aerial opera- 
tions, to increase organization effectiveness; to intensify regular planned protec- 
tion facilities in critical areas above the levels now possible; and to further 
strengthen fire prevention and law enforcement action to aid in further reducing 
man-caused fires. 


Structural improvements, $1,500,000 

For construction of approximately 56 administrative and fire control structural 
improvements, such as housing units, lookout towers, and service and storage 
buildings, total cost $1 million; for maintenance of existing administrative and 
fire control improvements, $500,000. 


Insect and disease control—Other pest control, $1 million 
For control and eradication measures on outbreaks of forest pests in the na- 
tional forests. 
FOREST RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Forest and range management research, $1 million 

To intensify research for improving the quality and quantity of water yields, 
improved methods of regenerating and managing commercially desirable timber 
stands, development of improved trees, and improving wildlife habitat, grazing 
practices, and recreation management in harmony with other uses of forest land. 
Forest protection research, $550,000 

To increase research on biological control of forest insects and diseases and to 
improve control methods for pests, particularly on the national forests of the West 
and Lake States; to strengthen research on lightning-caused fires in the Rocky 
Mountains and fire control studies at existing research centers. 
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Forest products utilization research, $250,000 

To strengthen forest products utilization research at the forest experiment 
stations, aimed at fuller use of harvested timber and expanded utilization of the 
poorer quality trees, little-used species, and timber residues on the national forest. 
Forest resources research, $200,000 

To develop log and tree grades and to improve marketing practices for timber 
species On western, southern, and eastern national forests; provide criteria for 
determining quality yield of lumber and other products from logs and trees of all 
classes, and to improve market outlets for the little-used species and low-quality 
timber. 
Forest research—construction, $2,500,000 

For constructions of work space and specialized facilities and equipment neces- 
sary for the implementing of a more effective research program. Included are 
offices, greenhouses, laboratory buildings, and the tools of modern science—the 
electron microscope, the controlled environment chamber, the sterile culture 
room—at the following specific locations: Wenatchee, Wash.; Corvallis, Oreg.: 
Flagstaff, Ariz.; Boise, Idaho; Bottineau, N. Dak.; Stoneville, Miss.: Durham- 
Raleigh, N.C.; Warren, Pa.; and West Thornton, N.H. 
Forest roads and trails, $2 million 


This increase is to be used for liquidation of obligations to be ineurred pursuant 
to authority contained in title 23, United States Code, section 203, and will per- 
mit full obligation of the current annual authorization of $30 million. It does 
not involve any new obligational authority. 

Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest, $500,000 

For the purchase of the more critical remaining key tracts, the owners of which 
are now willing to negotiate conditions of sale. Priority attention will be given 
for those tracts where negotiations are now possible where there is the greatest 
possibility of large value increments if the tracts are not purchased. 


Funps To ContTINUE MANGANESE PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman HayprEn. | see that Senator Mansfield is here. Do you 
desire to make a statement, Senator? 

Senator MansFietp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, when time permits. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed at this time. 

Senator MansFieLp. Mr. Chairman, on July 20, my distinguished 
senior colleague from the State of Montana, Senator James E. Murray, 
appeared in behalf of supplemental appropriations to continue the 
carlot manganese program to the extent of an additional 10 million 
units. This will require the appropriation of $23 million. 

As Senator Murray told vou, this will permit the program to run 
until the legal expiration date of the program on January 1, 1961. 
My purpose in appearing briefly this morning is to underscore what 
has already been said to the members of this committee on several 
occasions. If this program is not continued it will be the deathblow 
to another one of our mining industries. 

It is my understanding that GSA is planning to close the program 
on August 5 unless congressional action provides additional money. 
Mining conditions have been depressed for the past several vears and, 
as you know, Mr. Chairman, stability is not the norm. Unemploy- 
ment is a very serious problem. The closing of manganese mines will 
aggravate the situtation even further. 
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I realize that the Government does have adequate stockpile of these 
various minerals, and that it is possible to obtain manganese from 
foreign sources at a cheaper price. However, it does not appear to 
me to be sound logic to force an entire industry to close down. I am 
sure that you are all aware that our foreign sources may not be de- 
pended upon in time of a world crisis and should there be a genera] 
mobilization, I suspect that it would not take very long to use up our 
existing Government stockpiles. What then, if we do not have our 
domestic manganese mines in operation? 

I do not like to keep dwelling on the subject, but it seems to me 
that the administration is placing entirely too much emphasis op 
domestic economy and not enough where our foreign expenditures 
are concerned. If we can afford to spend vast sums abroad in the 
development of the resources of our friends and allies, then certainly 
this country is strong enough financially to do the same at home. 

The committee has received some testimony from experts in the 
field, and I do hope that favorable consideration can be given to the 


continuance of the manganese program until the end of 1960. 
Thank you. 
LetTreR From SENaTOR KuCHEL 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Kuchel 
with reference to funds for loans to irrigation districts under the pro- 
visions of the Small Reclamation Projects Act and the Irrigation 
Distribution Facilities Act. The Senator’s letter will be included in 
the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 21, 1959. 
Hon. Cari HaypEn, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Since passage of the public works appropriation bill, H.R. 
7509, serious legal and administrative problems have arisen from the provisions for 
the Bureau of Reclamation loan program as proposed by our committee and as 
approved by the Senate. 

I am informed that attorneys in the Department of the Interior take the position 
that in the event only a portion of the loan is provided it will be impossible to enter 
contracts with the Chowchilla Water District and the Saucelito Irrigation District 
as they are presently written and that a revision of those agreements will be neces- 
sary. Under California law, any modification will require another election to 
ratify the revised agreement and resubmission to the California Securities Com- 
mission and the California courts. 

The Bureau of Reclamation advises me that under Public Law 130 it will have 
no alternative but to require such a contract revision, unless the full amount called 
for in the loan agreement is appropriated. 

In view of these circumstances, I wish to propose an amendment to the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, H.R. 7978, in the amount of $5,147,000. This sum 
would be sufficient to provide the balances needed of $1,723,000 for the Chowchilla 
project and $3,034,000 for the Saucelito project, as well as the first year’s payment, 
$390,000 for the loan under Public Law 984 to the Jackson Valley Irrigation Dis- 
trict about which I previously wrote you. 

I believe this course is warranted by the fact that the House orignally voted all 
of the money required for Saucelito and Chowchilla and the Senate has gone on 
record, by approving our committee’s amendment of H.R. 7509, as favoring the 
requested assistance to these agencies. 
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It is essential that all of these projects be constructed at the earliest possible 
date. Most of them have been long in the planning stage and much time and 
considerable expense have been involved in negotiating contracts with the Bureau 
of Reclamation and in obtaining approval of the loan agreements. Any further 
delay in consummating the agreements will involve the risk of increased con- 
struction costs, besides causing further hardship and inconvenience because of 
the insufficiency of present water supplies. The water from these projects is 
urgently needed and the projects are highly recommended by the Bureau of 
Reclamation as sound technically and economically. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. Kucuet, 
U.S. Senator. 
COMMITTEE RECESS 


Chairman Haypren. We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 12 noon, Tuesday, July 21, 
1959, to reconvene at 10 a.m. Wednesday, July 22, 1959.) 


43227—59 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman), presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Ellender, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd, Bridges, Young, Smith, and Hruska. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


STATEMENTS OF LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
FOR ADMINISTRATION ; WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET AND FINANCE; THOMAS S. ESTES, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS; AND PHIL- 
LIP J. FARLEY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR 
DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
AND LEONARD HUNTER, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER 
FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF House REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypun. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we will hear from representatives of the Department 
of State on supplemental estimates requested for fiscal year 1960. 

The first item concerns the request of $2,069,000 for the appropria- 


| tion “Extension and remodeling, State Department Building.” 


| 


The original estimate was $5 million; the Department revised this 
figure to $4,569,000; and the House allowed $2,500,000. 

The restoration letter dated July 7, 1959, together with the justi- 
fications filed in support of the estimates, will be placed in the record. 

(The letter and justifications follow:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, D.C., July 7, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HaypEN: It is respectfully requested that your committee give 
consideration to certain amendments to H.R. 7978, supplemental appropriations 
bill, 1960. 

In response to budget estimates totaling $5,980,000, H.R. 7978, as passed by 
the House, provides appropriations of $3,102,000. 

The Department is requesting restorations in two items: 

1, Extension and remodeling of the State Department Building. 
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2. Construction for the International Boundary and Water Commission 
United States and Mexico. , 

The sum of $5 million was originally requested for the extension and remodelin 
of the State Department Building in fiscal year 1960. This request was subse. 
quently reduced to $4,569,000 before House action. The bill provides $2,500 000, 
half of the original Department request and $2,069,000 below the revised estimate 
presented to the House before passage of the bill. Restoration of $2,069,000 is 
requested. , 

The sum of $950,000 was requested for the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico, which included $500,000 for operation 
and maintenance and $450,000 for construction. The House allowed $450,000 
for operation and maintenance and $125,000 for construction. Restoration of 
$325,000 for construction is requested. 

In addition to the above two items in H.R. 7978 we note that the bill provides 
$27,000 for missions to international organizations, a reduction of $3,000 from 
the request. This appropriation is for congressional participation in the Canada. 
United States Parliamentary Union authorized by Public Law 86—42, and it js 
assumed the House has considered the reduced sum sufficient for estimated 
congressional expenses. 

There are enclosed: (1) a table showing by appropriation item the budget 
estimate, the House allowance, the House reduction, and the restoration requested 
and (2) justification statements for each of the specific amendments requested, ” 

The Department would welcome the opportunity to present testimony in 
support of these requests, and respectfully asks the consideration of the com- 
mittee in support of these amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
(For the Secretary of State), 

Enclosures: 

1. Analysis of House allowance and restorations requested by appropria- 
tion item. 
2. Justification statements. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


ANALYsIsS OF HovusE ALLOWANCE AND RESTORATIONS REQUESTED BY APPRo- 
PRIATION ITEM, SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION Act, 1960 


Appropriation title Estimates House House Restoration 
submitted allowance reduction requested 
| | 


Extension and remodeling, State Department 
Se a a eee ee $5,000,000 | $2, 500,000 $2, 500, 000 $2, 069, 000 








Missions to international organizations-_-------- " 27, 000 TOO 1. cunceoeeee 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico: 
Operation and maintenance-----.....------ 500, 000 450, 000 90 000 hiccwincasdcien 
EIN ohh Bact ct ced nts sine ae 450, 000 125, 000 325, 000 325, 000 
ib cst ccs iectaanLinwncsosedes 5,980,000 | 3, 102, 000 2, 878,000 | 2, 394,000 
| | 








SNe ey eo Lee ee gedit can adhe ewdlen mele oy $5, 000, 000 
NINN 9. in oh SEP EAL ce ICM EMS dakota 2, 500, 000 
IIR a enone ema aee 2, 500, 000 
Restoration requested _- -- -- a i Gea nae glad 2, 069, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 8, line 22, strike out “$2,500,000” and insert ‘‘$4,569,000”’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $2,069,000. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


“This bill contains $2,500,000 for completing the extension and remodeling of 
the new State Department Building in the District of Columbia. Funds totaling 


$49,220,000 have been appropriated previously, and the additional amount in | 
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the bill is to complete the project including furniture, furnishings, and special 


5”) 
items.” 
JUSTIFICATION 


The basic justification for requesting restoration of $4,569,000 is the need to 
take advantage of current prices in order to continue the economies which have 
accounted for more than half of the $3,611,000 reduction in the original estimate 
of $57,400,000. Elimination of several features and facilities has accounted for 
the balance of the reductions. 

Heretofore the Congress has appropristed funds totaling $49,220,000, in 
amounts generally consistent with current or next fiscal year needs, and the 
project has been planned accordingly. All items which could be were deferred 
for later justification. This request is to cover all remaining procurement and 
contracting costs for the completion of the entire project in fiscal year 1960, 
including the move of personnel into the new building beginning in January or 
February as portions of the building are completed. Residual work in the main 
building and terminal payments, of course, may extend into fiscal vear 1961, 
hence continuation of the appropriation language is required. 

The amount allowed by the House will not cover these final requirements and 
submission of a further request for additional funds in the next Congress will 

reclude taking full advantage of lower prices. 

The Department of State and the General Services Administration, to which 
all funds are transferred, earnestly hope that for the above reasons, the full 
amount of the request will be granted so that this project may be completed on 
schedule at the lowest possible cost. 


International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico— 
Construction 
ee ae nic ena enema ee Se ah awn .------ $450, 000 
ites Ana eh inerrant eke Enews x aaue~ Ss -.. 125,000 
I a ech ete eta othe cp ae 325, 000 
I IR eo ta ls wa et wa eee eee mn wee . 325, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 9, line 12, strike out “$125,000” and insert ‘‘$450,000”’, the estimate, or 
an increase of $325,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has also approved an appropriation of $125,000 for the replaces. 


ment of 10 deteriorated temporary houses at the site of the Falcon Dam. The 
budget estimate proposed $450,000 for the replacement of 30 houses. The funds 
in the bill are for the replacement of the 10 buildings in most urgent need of re- 
placement at a cost of not to exceed $12,500 per unit.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House allowance of $125,000 is a reduction of $325,000 from the budget 
estimate of $450,000. The funds requested would permit replacement of 38 
deteriorated wood-frame residences with 30 permanent masonry residences at the 
site of the Falcon Dam. The House authorized the replacement of the 10 builds 
ings in most urgent need of replacement at a cost of not to exceed $12,500 per 
unit or a total of $125,000. 

The House reduction of $325,000 from the total funds requested would obviously 
necessitate piecemeal programing and construction of the housing. The proposed 
piecemeal construction program would result in an increase of 5 percent in the 
estimated cost of the housing. Moreover, until the project is completed, expendi- 
tures of up to $20,000 per year must be made for minimum maintenance of the 
existing temporary housing. These expenditures serve no permanent purpose. 
Restoration of construction funds to the full amount of $450,000 for the Faleon 
residences is therefore requested. 

The House report restricts the cost per residence unit to not to exceed $12,500. 
A survey of the families to be housed, including number, age, and sex of children, 
shows that the following types of houses are required at Faleon Dam for regular 
employees of the U.S. section: 14 two-bedroom houses of 1,140 square feet each; 
9 three-bedroom houses of 1,415 square feet each; 5 four-bedroom houses of 1,660 
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square feet each; 1 bachelor’s quarters of not more than 1,200 square feet: 1 
building ! of not more than 1,400 square feet. : 

Since Falcon Dam is located in an area where high winds are frequent and, at 
times, hurricane-type storms occur; where termites and rattlesnakes are found: 
and where the climate, which is influenced by the reservoir, is extremely humid 
accompanied by high temperatures, it is essential that an especially sturdy and 
tight type of construction be provided as compared with other areas where sueh 
severe weather conditions do not prevail. 

Cost estimates for construction of the required housing units have been solicited 
from contractors in the area, including one who is currently constructing 27 similar 
residences at Zapata, Tex., about 30 miles from Falcon Dam. These estimates 
indicate that if the entire project is undertaken in 1960, the construction cost 
would be $13,000 for the two-bedroom houses, $16,000 for the three-bedroom 
houses, and $19,000 for the four-bedroom houses, or an average cost of $15,000 
per unit. If undertaken piecemeal, the average cost per unit would amount to 
at least $16,000. The Department therefore must appeal the restriction of 
$12,500 per unit placed by the House and request that if any limitation is imposed, 
it be raised to an average of $15,000 per unit if the project is undertaken in 1960 
and $16,000 if undertaken over a period of years. 


International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mezxico— 
Operation and maintenance 


IRN i a DN Se oe Sn SaaS as ~.---... $500, 000 
House allowance______--_~- Beak Lone Dire nt: et aes <ite sl 
ee re ee ee ae 3 OT ea : 50, 000 
Seen NEI Sant a iirc han enn euler manne een we None 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has included $450,000 for the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, for revetment and channel excava- 
tion work on EF] Paso projects on the Rio Grande Viver. This is $50,000 less than 
the budget estimate. The amount allowed is for the completion of necessary 
work on the projects.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The action taken by the House reduces the program on the El Paso projects by 
$50,000 and is distributed as follows: 





Project House Flouse Reduction 
request allowance 
Revetment placing--..--- Si eee ia et oe ale cecal $266, 710 $296, 710 | $40, 000 
Excavation _____- ea te LE eh ee 233, 290 223, 290 | 10, 000 
Total___- - Ng Ba 500, 000 | 450, 000 | 50, 000 


| | | 

Although no appeal of the House reduction in funds is being made, it should 
be pointed out that while it is believed that the deferred revetment program can 
be completed within the funds allowed by the House, a severe flood could make 
necessary the appropriation of additional funds for this purpose. 

The funds allowed for excavation will permit the carrying out of necessary 
work at this time. However, it should be pointed out that channel cleanout 
work is a continuing requirement. The amount of work necessary is somethin 
which cannot be foreseen from year to year but depends on the amount of san 
and silt which is washed into-the river channel. This in turn is dependent upon 
the riverflow which varies materially from year to year. 





1 To be used as accommodations for official visitors to Falcon Dam and as temporary quarters for new 
employees and their families. 
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(H. Doe. 169) 


Extension and remodeling, State Department building (no year) 


Request (July 1, 1959) to remain available until expended_________ $5, 000, 000 
Appropriation, cumulative through June 30, 1959_________________ 49, 220, 000 
I OID irene anne nenmmaeits None 
Estimated cumulative obligations through June 30, 1959___________ 48, 876, 676 
Estimated cumulative expenditures through June 30, 1959__________ 35, 949, 149 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The supplemental estimate will provide sufficient funds to complete the ex- 
tension and remodeling of the State Department Building. These funds are to 
be transferred to the General Services Administration. 


Program and financing 


























Original Revised | Increase (+) 
estimate, estimate, or decrease 
1960 1960 (—) 
ata Soa a sacticpinanaiiy a Rana 
Program by activities: 
I: DEO OIION O6O aa ii cncinhnnenecnwnsaassuu caw $199, 420 $433, 670 +-$234, 250 
rn S0ne ROVING CLOONSOS, . cnc ccnennscocscanensa 500, 000 424, 602 —75, 398 
3. Furniture and equipment.._..--...- ining isin anactreniinegtes a a  wectiwsciesewus 1, 729, 300 +1, 729; 300 
tee th awa i tas mane mataeanenens A 2, 181, 245 2, 755, 752 +574, 507 
ET TA OD IE 2, 880, 665 | 5, 343, 324 +2, 462, 659 
Financing: Unobligated balance brought forward__.----..---- —2, 880, 665 —343,324 | +2, 537,341 
| | 

Appropriation (new obligation authority).-......-..---- bse Sacsa iiacateatela et 5, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 





PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


This appropriation provides for the remodeling and construction of an addi- 
tion to the existing main building of the Department of State. The additional 
construction will provide space adequate to accommodate in one building the 
present components of the Department, except for the Foreign Service Institute, 
including the International Cooperation Administration, which are now located 
in numerous widely scattered buildings. The amount appropriated to date 
together with the additional amount requested for the fiscal year 1960 will 
provide sufficient funds to complete the entire project. 


Object classification 




















Original Revised Increase (+) 
estimate estimate or decrease 
1960 1960 (—) 

ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
I a Ne ok $1, 000 SEP Tewsanassiesdls 
Se ememetation Of things. ...2~<ngec<cisennnnscneidcaocnuss- 1, 000 Se ee ae 
i Seeeer O90 TONTOGUCTION.. een ee 10, 000 13, 000 +$3, 000 
@7 Other contractual services. .............-.....--.-----.... 699, 420 858, 272 +158, 852 
arene Gin) Materials... .....-2. <2 <5.-dasccicccndeudce 500 ge 
I 245, 062 1,729,300 | +1, 484, 238 
EES SE SE 1, 923, 683 2, 740, 252 +816, 569 
RNIN Seth cas eS Soa cel 2, 880, 665 5, 343, 324 +2, 462, 659 
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EXTENSION AND REMODELING, STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


Summary of principal items of expenditures 


| [a 























Fiscal year Revised | Appropri- |Requi 
1957-58 estimate, ated pro- comme 
budget fiscal year gramed fiscal year 
estimate 1960 to date 1960 
LT 
. ($43, 560, 000) - * 
IR eis ccanmcabnnnoiiedonaccecuek (ve 591, 000 } $44,353,191 |$43, 597,150 | $756, 041 
PID nit sok owwerecneseos remetne nant eet ae 80, 000 153, 800 93, 800 60, 000 
tacks ctl ac eee I Neopian eos e ceca cebee ee ie 
4. Remodeling present building. --__...........---.-- | 1 (835, 000) }.-.-.------- 22 gee Ao es 
: (3, 533, 000) on RS kaa ie eG 
ec eee ac et eet nceeek {, 33, 908, 000 } 3, 326, 536 648, 711 2, 677, 825 
— 2 (303, 000) ‘ one ene 
I oe een eeinel { ae 000 i} 414, 830 226, 287 188, 543 
RN nn crememr nase inane 2, 061, 000 802, 643 | 343, 324 459, 319 
Teen en ee ckeoanane PIED Ents ain okmenene nant ee 
-E NE NDT Nes ccaccacsaccdnpcnescncs ce 1, 780, 000 1, 744,000 | 1,319, 398 424, 602 
10. General expenses: | 
(a) Drawings and specifications—contract ar- | 
a a aia | 1,715,000 | 2,110,000 1, 893, 510 216, 490 
(6) Drawings and specifications—GSA-_____- 490, 000 | 490, 000 | 490,000 j........._. 
(ec) Construction supervision. ---...-..---.--- 427, 000 650, 000 493, 330 156, 670 
Se NG oe cececcustmieneeecciee 120, 000 | 175, 000 114, 490 | 60, 510 
ed dre | 57,400,000 | 54,220,000 | 49,220,000 | 5, 000, 000 
| 





1 Transferred to “Construction.” 
2 $75,000 of original estimate of $303,000 transferred to ‘‘Special items.” 
3 Original estimate of $300,000 transferred to ‘‘Special items.”’ 


Note.—The parentheses indicate estimates in fiscal year 1957-58 budgets. 


In previous requests under this budgeted estimate of $57,400,000 for the ex- 
tension and remodeling of the State Department Building, funds totaling $49,- 
220,000 were appropriated for planning, supervision, and construction require 
ments generally in accordance with the fiscal years in which the funds would be 
used, and items which could await action in later fiscal years were deferred for 
resubmission when additional funds would be required. The Appropriations 
Committee directed (H. Rept. No. 2638) that the budgeted estimate be regarded 
as a firm ceiling and that every effort be made to reduce costs consistent with 
the needs of the Department. 

In full compliance with this directive, the total estimated cost has been reduced 
by $3,180,000 to $54,220,000. The difference between this amount and funds 
heretofore appropriated, $5 million, is now requested in order to complete all 
remaining aspects of the project. 

In response to two supplemental requests for fiscal year 1956, the Congress 
appropriated $1,800,000 for the designing and planning of this project. Following 
submission of the total estimate of costs for the project, $44,920,000 was appro- 
priated for basic construction costs for fiscal year 1957, and an additional 
$2,500,000 was appropriated for fiscal year 1958, for a total of $49,220,000. This 
amount, $49,220,000 did not include those expenses which could be met in later 
fiscal years and were deferred by the Congress for consideration when additional 
funds should be required. 

Funds heretofore appropriated have been sufficient to meet the construction 
progress schedule but will be exhausted very early in fiscal year 1960, and in 
order not to delay the project or be subjected to price increases, the funds now 
being requested should then be available for obligation as required for the com- 
pletion of the project. : 

As of April 25, 1959, approximately 65 percent of the construction work was 
complete and it is anticipated that certain areas of the extension can be occupied 
prior to the scheduled completion date of April 17, 1960, and our moving plans are 
now being developed accordingly. The objective, in accordance with the original 
schedule, is to release space in other buildings as quickly as possible to avoid 
unnecessary expense and thus increase annual savings. 

It has been borne in mind that the Appropriations Committee also expected 
that in addition to the estimated $2,116,041 annual savings in public funds from 
reduced rental and operating cost through consolidation in one building, there 
would be additional savings through a reduction in staffing. This is being care 
fully considered in the regular budgets of the occupying agencies. 
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As detailed in the preceding schedules, the $5 million now requested will cover 
the estimated costs for completing the entire project. This includes, in addition 
to the basic construction of the extension, the remodeling of the present building, 
all items not built in as an integral part of the superstructure, provision for 
unforeseen contingencies, the move of personnel into the building and all remain- 
ing general expenses covering drawings, construction supervision and office costs. 

The basic construction, which includes the superstructure and all items which 
become an integral part of the superstructure within the construction contract, 
is now estimated to cost $44,353,191. Obligations, expenditures and programing 
for the basic contracts and change orders account for the major portion of funds 
appropriated heretofore for a total of $43,597,150 leaving a required balance of 
$756,041 to complete construction of the extension. 

It is estimated that $60,000 will be required for the demolition of the office 
building at 401 23d Street. This demolition has been deferred since the building 
will continue to be occupied until completion of the extension. The area oc- 
cupied by the building is due to become a part of the New E Street and a small 

rk. 
ae needed to complete and equip the building but which are not an integral 
part of the superstructure, such as special furnishings, electronic equipment, fine 
arts, landscaping, etc. for the most part have been deferred as directed until 
required to meet the schedule and funds were appropriated. Consequently, of 
the cost of these items estimated at $3,326,536, only a portion ($648,711) could 
properly be met from funds previously appropriated. The balance, amounting to 
$2,677,825, must now be requested in order to finish the interior and exterior of 
the structure as indicated in previous budget submissions. The same explana- 
tion applies to the request for $188,543, for those items listed in the next category 
under “Reservations,” although a larger proportion of these items could be met 
from appropriated funds. 

In order to meet unforeseen situations which may arise between now and 
completion of the construction, it is estimated that $802,643 should be available 
to prevent any costly delay in completion of the extension and remodeling of the 
present building. However, it is estimated that $343,324 will remain from pre- 
viously appropriated funds as presently- programed and hence the difference of 
$459,319, is requested. 

The cost of renting temporary space and moving personnel during the con- 
struction period has been met from appropriated funds in the amount of 
$1,319,398. In order to meet the cost of moving all personnel into the completed 
structure, an estimated $424,602 will be required and is now requested. 

The balance of the requested funds, $433,670 under “General expenses” 
($216,490 plus $156,670 plus $60,510) is estimated as being required to cover 
the cost of extra drawings, construction supervision, and office expense. 

These amounts account for the remaining $5 million which is now requested 
to complete all aspects of the remodeling and extension of the State Department 
building project. Approval of this request will enable the Department and GSA 
to continue to take all possible advantage of current price levels in required 
procurement and services. 
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BUILDING 
Obligations 
i or 
Fiscal year 1959 
pee re ae se 
through | Esti 
June 30, Actual, | Estimated, 1900" 
1958 July 1 to | Jan. 1 to Total | 
Dec. 31, June 30, 
1958 1959 | 
ie $38, 768,450 | $940,778 | $3,887,922 | $4,828,700 | $756, 04] 
Teen TTT nena tain SN Nieves e cata cne ; aed | 60, 000 
lic kta iduhinakcoidaniniesmabhienvelshesacbbioncs 648, 711 648,711 | 2,677,895 
oe onc inihian pipiens enna s cpiee taney eielies sce 226, 287 226, 287 188, 543 
EE ra Dose ee ee sill tiemco cherie 802, 643 
I ee eees 1, 219, 389 | 41, 340 | 58, 669 100, 009 | 424. 602 
Drawings and specifications. ..........---- 1, 902, 146 223, 578 | 257, 786 | 481, 364 216, 490 
Supervision and inspection..............-- 299, 489 104, 332 | 89, 509 193, 841 156, 670 
General office expense... .............-....- 56, 061 24, 916 33, 513 | 58, 429 | 60, 510 
NR sec ick dined bivctchibtnedncasganaeti’ 42, 339, 335 1, 334,944 | 5,202,397 | 6,537,341 5, 343, 324 
Expenditures 
= 
Fiscal year 1959 
Actual, eek erie SOR. | 
through | Estimated, | Estimated 
June 30, Actual, | Estimated, | 1960 1961 
1958 July 1 to Jan.lto | Total 
Dec. 31, June 30, 
1958 1959 
| Zs | ie ee ee a 
0 ETE AST | $6, 284, 630 |$12, 120,226 |$12, 879, 774 |$25, 000, 000 |$12, 300, 000 | $768, 561 
CRON Hs oe ci tanmewsedn Be Biiidre depts dnenuntictnwnclecsnweveeten a -| 60, 000 
EE CI inccuttionéinenammaee Sncqueaieaindeaie bcaieitdniamaenten 200, 000 | 200, 000 2, 400, 000 | 726, 536 
SN 5 ccemines S cetadumsh Isis aicneccsee | 60, 000 | 60, 000 250, 000 | 104, 830 
Contingencies ____--....-.---- ice amt Ron eiteeiniek Uae ne Seth eee eae 500, 000 | 302. 643 
Rents and moving--.......---- | 1,219, 389 32, 491 67, 509 | 100, 000 200, 000 224, 611 
Drawings and specifications _| 1, 761, 146 113, 920 508, 444 622, 364 Se WD ceinten eee 
Supervision and inspection 175, 678 159, 389 167, 263 | 317, 652 BO, O70 Fo. ccuibcnnlede 
General office expense_._-..--- 56, 061 24, 916 33, 513 | 58, 429 GO 616 f.ncaucks. 
I felt ectentiediietisbecniiniointcines 9, 590, 704 | 12, 441, 942 | 13, 916, 503 26, 358, 445 | 16, 083, 670 2, 187, 181 














GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman HayprEn. Now, Mr. Henderson, we will be pleased to 
hear from you as to why you need this $2,069,000 additional money 
for the building. 

Mr. Henperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
make a brief summary statement and then present to you Mr. Thomas 
Estes, who is the head of our building operations, and who can go into 
our building problems in more detail with you, if that is agreeable. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, proceed. 


ESTIMATE FOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


Mr. HenpEerson. We are in real trouble, Mr. Chairman, with re- 
gard to the first item which you have referred to. That is the $4,569,- 
000 which we are requesting in order to enable us to complete the 
huge new annex to our State Department building. It is our plan 
to move all of our personnel and the personnel of ICA from the 29 
buildings which they now occupy, into the new consolidated State 
Department building, in the spring of next year. 
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We had hoped to have the funds which would enable us to have 
the building completed and ready for functioning at the time we move 
in. 

HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


The House has allowed us only $2,500,000 of the $4,569,000 re- 
quested. 

We cannot possibly, with such an amount, be able to complete the 
building and provide it with the facilities which would enable it to 
function effectively. 

The GSA and the Department have worked hard in order to enable 
us to move into a completely equipped and furnished building in the 


' spring, and it would be regrettable if after the expenditure of over 


$50 million we should be compelled to go into a building which is 
incomplete and does not have all the basic facilities necessary for 
effective functioning. 

It is our hope, therefore, that this committee will give us the full 
amount which we have requested. 


TOTAL COST OF BUILDING 


It will be recalled that our first estimate for the cost of this building, 
which at that time, and that is 3 years ago, was believed to be con- 
servative, was $60 million. In going to the Congress, however, we 
pared it down to $57,400,000. 

The House Appropriations Committee in its report dated July 7, 
1956, directed that the budget estimate of $57,400,000 be considered 
as a firm ceiling and that every effort be made to reduce costs, con- 
sistent with the needs of the Department. 

We have done our best to live up to this directive. If the sum which 
we are requesting is granted, the total cost of the project will still be 
$3,611,000 less than the ceiling placed on us by the House. 

I would like to emphasize that if our request for $4,569,000 is not 
approved, the building cannot be completed and cannot properly 
function until we receive additional appropriations at some later date. 
If this request is not granted we shall find it necessary to return to the 
Congress next year in order to request additional funds to complete 
the building. 

It would be economical for the funds to be given to us now so that 
we can enter into the appropriate contracts which could be carried out 
concurrently with the completion of the construction of the building. 

The work which must be done will cost much more if contracted for 
next year than if contracted for within the next few months. 

I fear that we failed to make this clear in our hearings before the 
House committee. 

The situation in which we find ourselves is such that we have no 
room for flexibility. Practically all of the funds which have been 
allocated by appropriation to us are already obligated. It has been 
our understanding that Congress expected us to spend the funds 
granted to us primarily for the construction of the building and to 
return at this time in order to request additional funds, for taking 


care of details, for moving expenses, and for certain equipment and 
facilities. 
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FUNDS FOR FURNISHINGS 


Our original request for $5 million to take care of these furnishings 
which was made to the Bureau of the Budget and which we presented 
originally to the House, has been reduced by us to the $4,569,000 
requested. 

We were able to make this reduction by deciding to move the 
furnishings for the officers of secretarial rank to their new quarters 
rather than to provide new furnishings. This will mean that ICA 
personnel must bring their furniture with them when they move into 
the vacated offices. 

I would like to emphasize that we have strained our ingenuity in our 
efforts to be economical in the construction of our new annex. 

Although the new annex will have some of the latest functional 
facilities, | doubt whether the working area of any major Government 
office building in Washington will be more Spartanlike in its details, 

For instance, the offices of the Department at the Assistant Secre- 
tary level will have less space per office than they have at the present 
time. Even at the present time the space per Assistant Secretary in 
the Department is undoubtedly less than that allocated to officials of 
comparable rank in most other governmental agencies. 

In the interest of economy and efficiency im many of the larger 
functional areas, partitions have been eliminated, and we had planned 
to place in the large resulting rooms steel furniture with small attached 
partitions which will give the privacy needed for work. 

Unfortunately, the amounts given us by the House do not permit 
us to purchase the furniture which we planned for these large rooms. 

I have with me today Mr. Thomas Estes and the representative of 
the General Services Administration who are prepared to furnish this 
committee with detailed information with regard to our new building 
and to our request. ' 

Chairman Haypen. Now it is my understanding from vour testi- 
mony that the $2% million will complete the project, including the 
purchase indicated in the House report. Will anything have to be 
deferred until next year? 

Mr. Henperson. You mean if we get only the $2,500,000? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 


DEFERRING IMPORTANT FACILITIES 


Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. There will be a number of very 
important facilities which we cannot provide and we will not be able 
even to complete all of our new construction work. 

Chairman Haypen. If you would itemize them for the record, that 
would be sufficient. I do not think it will be necessary to read them 
at this time. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. If you wish, Mr. Estes could give you 
a brief summary here, or we could put it in the record. 

Chairman Haypen. If you can summarize it briefly, all right, but 
you might itemize it for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Items to be deferred under House allowance of $2,500,000 


1, Special facilities for reproduction plant--_......---------------- $9, 500 

9. Pneumatic tubes in present building-----.......--------------- 125, 000 

3, Finishing and furnishing, Ist, 7th, and 8th floors_-.~.-~-~--.-.-- 577, 108 

4, Improved lighting in present building_.--...-..---------------- 45, 000 

5. Conversion of elevators in present building---.......-..-------- 160, 000 

6. Demolition of building at 401 23d Street_.........-..-.-------- 60, 000 

7, Interpreting and recording equipment----.-.......------------- 48, 120 

ES SESE TSE ERS EE ea EE a 173, 000 

i. incl mewa ih tlae chicane uboboebee sania new 2, 500 

i Cine Rint whew Sekine xmewncwitwtins mena aihbe whe 100, 000 
a il olin ach de alte Sane iis oa wimp iadiia amine eneiitte 125, 000 
i  MOMNONOO. . oo 8. meen ennecnne ee ee _ 529, 300 
CE. on nen iceeinxaeerens saneancsus ae 80, 000 
Neen eS aw didn bales wewda apne sone wen 1, 000 
er eet en eh sere ain Pere ite sea aes 33, 472 
atch ssciscrsioseapeb tose ibaa aren lig dar telstra aban amacensig ieee ocaiep tetas 2, 069, 000 


Mr. Estes. I can give you the major items, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

Mr. Estes. With the $2.5 million allowance, the major items which 
would have to be deferred until later when we could request or obtain 
additional funds are: 

The pneumatic tube system in the present or existing building 
which would be about $125,000; the conversion of manual to auto- 
matic elevators in the present building and the planned installation 
of modern and more economical lighting in the present building. We 
will not be able to equip the international conference room with the 
necessary tables, desks and chairs, such as we have here in this room, 
which would almost make it impossible to use the international con- 
ference room. ‘This room is already scheduled for use some time in 
May of next year. 

Much of the electronic equipment which would make this kind of 
room and the conference rooms workable, would have to be deferred. 

We would probably be unable to complete the sculptured pieces at 


the main front entrance, the south entrance of the building, which 
is the diplomatic entrance. 


UTILIZED STEEL FURNITURE 


As Mr. Henderson has mentioned, we would be unable to buy the 
standard General Service Administration furniture which is called 
unitized steel furniture, for which we have eliminated over 5,000 linear 
feet of permanent partitions so as to make large rooms where our 
ersonnel, such as those in the supply division, accounting divisions, 
anguage services divisions, security and others do not necessarily 
have to work in private rooms. We have eliminated their private 
rooms and opened large areas where they can be placed closely to- 
gether. 

LANDSCAPING 


We would probably have to defer much of the landscaping which 
would complete the exterior of the building when the contractor 
finishes with the construction phases of it. 

ow, these are major items, Mr. Chairman. They are indicative 
of the kinds of things we would have to defer until next year. 


_ Chairman Haypen. All right; you have given us an idea, as to what 
it would be. 


Mr. Esrzs. Yes, sir. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Estes has a statement. Is 
it agreeable to you that we have it placed in the record at this point 

Chairman Haypen. Yes, we will be glad to have it placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE Deputy Assistant SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS on 
EXTENSION AND REMODELING, STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to be able to 
inform you that we expect the total cost of the extension and remodeling of the 
State Department Building to be $3,611,000 under the approved budgeted cost 
of $57,400,060. These estimates include the $4,569,000 which we are now request- 
ing in order to complete the entire project at a total cost of $53,789,000. 


BACKGROUND 


During fiscal year 1956, the Congress appropriated $1,800,000 for the design- 
ing and planning for the extension and remodeling of the State Department Build. 
ing. Following the submission of the estimated cost of $57,400,000 for the total 
project, $44,920,000 was appropriated for basic construction costs in fiscal year 
1957, and an additional $2,500,000 was appropriated in fiscal year 1958, for a total 
of $49,220,000. 

The major portion of funds thus far appropriated have been programed against 
the actual construction of the building. Although our budget submission in fiseal] 
year 1957 and 1958 included estimates to complete and equip the entire project, 
the Congress directed that funds not needed for ‘‘construction”’ or those that could 
be deferred for obligation at.alater date should be requested when such funds were 
required. These items afe included in the request before you in the amount of 
$4,569,000. 

We had originally requested $5 million in our presentation to the House, but 
after a review of the necessity of purchasing new furniture for secretarial rank 
offices, we decided to eliminate this item and reduced our request by $431,000. 
Of the $4,569,000 total request, the House allowed $2,500,000. It was indicated 
in the course of the hearings that we could submit an additional request in the 
next Congress if additional funds should be required, particularly for furniture 
items which then could be justified on an individual piece basis rather than on the 
square foot or floorspace basis. Our reduction of $431,000 was calculated on this 
same square foot basis. 

BASIC JUSTIFICATION 


In view of the fact that the several appropriations made heretofore in response 
to our requests were generally in accord with foreseen requirements, we feel that 
we failed to make sufficiently clear to the members of the House subcommittee 
the matter of timing for these remaining requirements and the economies to be 
realized by the earliest possible procurement action. 

I should like to emphasize, therefore, that the funds now requested are necessary 
if we are to complete this project within the current estimate of total cost. Our 
plans and estimates are based on availability of funds for procurement contracts 
at current prices. The House allowance will not cover our budget requirements 
and would of necessity first be applied to meet contractual obligations, the pur- 
chase of some electronic equipment to make completed areas functional in order 
to justify the expenditure made for construction, and to pay for moving our 
personnel into the building from the 29 buildings they now occupy in whole or in 
part. The House allowance would not cover such items as standard steel furni- 
ture, the specialized furniture—much of which must be specially designed and 
made to order; the sectional dining table for the new State dining room planned 
to seat up to a maximum of 126 as required, and the furnishings for the reception 
area of the State dining room which will be durable, good quality American repro- 
ductions. We could not provide the improved lighting that had been planned 
for the present building. We would be hard pressed to complete the landscaping 
which is needed to enhance the design of the building. All of these items would 
necessarily be delayed pending a decision by the Congress regarding additional 
funds. 
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Let me cite one known example of the advantage of contracting under current 

| prices. I mentioned our plan to purchase standard steel furniture. This would 

3 be purchased under existing GSA price schedules. This furniture, together with 
filing equipment and three-quarter movable partitions would be used in areas 

| where we eliminated over 5,000 linear feet of permanent partitions. Incidentally, 


3 we estimate we effected a reduction in cost of over $300,000 by this plan which 
in part is a substitute for the use of full length metal movable partitions, and in 
addition we will be able to put more people into less space. 

If we are uvable to purchase this steel furniture within the next 60 days the cost 

will increase by 544 percent, or about $29,000. This is one specific instance in which 

' we know our estimated savings would not be realized by failure to justify our 
current request. 

0 It is logical, in view of recent history, to assume that if additional funds for other 

ie items which could be procured this year but cannot be covered under the House 

st §=6, = allowance, we shall further decrease the savings which could be realized through 

(- early procurement under current prices. 

ECONOMIES 
I have stressed the fact that this project will be completed well under the ap- 
l= proved estimate. It may be helpful to illustrate briefly how these economies were 

1. achieved. 

al First, the lowest construction bid was lower than anticipated. In spite of a 

ar request by our architects for additional time to complete their drawings in more 

al detail, we decided to adhere to our planned schedule, particularly in the light of 

| ising construction costs. Even though completion of the drawings subsequent 
st | tothe contract award added about $1,600,000 to the original bid, it should be 
al borne in mind that these costs would have been included in a later bid. In addi- 

t, { tion, had the contract award been delayed the estimated six months, the 2.63- 

ld percent construction cost index rise during the 6-month period July-December 

re | 4957, would have increased any bid by just over $1,030,000 and the delay in mov- 

of ing into the building would have cost an unplanned and unbudgeted $1,360,000. 
In other words, we estimate we saved nearly $2,400,000 by adhering to the planned 
ut 


schedule as submitted to the Congress as part of our justification for construction 
nk funds. 


0. Less dramatic, but indicative of the joint State-GSA endeavors to reduce costs 


ed was the substitution of a resilient floor covering for terrazzo in the corridors 
he | ($120,000 less), the installation of metal-pan ceilings in lieu of plaster and acoustic 
Ire tile ($150,000), and the elimination of several desirable but nonessential items 
he such as the decorative-architectural bronze screens in the front of the building, 
his snow melting equipment for the three entrances, new furniture for secretarial 
/ rank odices, exhibit cases on upper floors, murals, and other fine arts features. 
Mention has been made of the elimination of over 5,000 linear feet of partitions 

nse which saved the cost of doors and hardware as well as the cost of the partitions. 
hat In addition to the reduction in the cost of the project itself, it should be recalled 
ten that we originally estimated the annual savings to the Government would be in 


be | the neighborhood of $2,100,000 through consolidation of State and ICA per- 
| sonnel in one building instead of 29. In view of rent and operating cost increases, 
ary | itis probable that this estimate could now be increased. 


Our Since we expect to occupy parts of the new building early in 1960, it is obvious 
eta that unless we can plan our total requirements now, we shall be hard pressed to 
“it to maintain the efficiency which has been made possible heretofore through having 
nts : . : ; eae ore ee 

funds available for foreseeable requirements. Piecemeal planning in this final 
ur- : — ; ; ; . 

| §stage will make maximum economy difficult, if not impossible to achieve. 

‘der : 
our 
ein | STATE DINING ROOM AREA 
rni- 


It is apparent that we have not heretofore provided sufficient information to 
and explain the estimated costs of decorating and furnishing the area on the eighth 
ned floor which has become known as the State dining room. It has been assumed 
tion in some places that we are asking for $263,000 to furnish a single dining room. 
ed In our previous budget submissions we had explained that in response to a re- 
“ | quest for space large enough to hold official functions for visiting heads of foreign 
a governments, the architects had proposed what otherwise would have been un- 
oa used roof space between two mechanical housings. Adoption of this proposal 
, probably saved several hundred thousand dollars in construction costs since open 
| area was obtained without any question of expensive supporting beams to bear 
| Overhead weight. 
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The area comprises 22,285 square feet (of which 17,575 feet will be furnished) 
and includes corridors from the elevators, cloakroom, two restrooms, a drawip, 
room, a reception room, the State dining room, and a private reception sea 
where the host and guest of honor may confer after dinner. 

It was also stated in our original budget presentation that the official functions 
area should be representative of the cultural and industrial progress of this 
country. Outside of the White House, it will be the only large Government. 
owned facility where hospitality extended to U.S. Government officials can be 
reciprocated. It will save the cost of rented space for large official functions 
As was indicated then, it is contemplated that these facilities would be available 
ranking Government officials and would not be limited to State Department 
unctions. 

It is therefore considered essential that this area be fully representative of our 
eountry. For this purpose the services of professional decorators have been en- 
gaged to insure that this atmosphere is created in modest good taste. The ma- 
terials for the several rooms would come from various States producing marble 
wood, carpeting, and fabrics. The furniture would be primarily good reproduc. 
tions of earlier American designs including Hepplewhite, Duncan Phyfe, Chippen- 
dale, and Sheraton. The dining room table would be in sections to accommodate 
any size official dinner up to 126 persons. 

As a further safeguard that this area will be truly American, the Commission 
on Fine Arts has reviewed and approved plans for its structure, decoration, and 
furnishing. 

We are now at a stage where interior structural material, fabrics and furnishings 
can be selected for specification, and advertising for bids could be effected within 
the next 4 to 5 months. Until then we will not know the lowest cost at whieh 
our plans can be realized. However, for budgeting purposes, we have used the 
GSA standard of an allowance per square foot which in this instance is $15, 
There are 17,575 square feet involved and hence the figure of $263,625. Within 
this amount, if our request is approved, we must provide for the decoration and 
furnishing of this space. 

ADDITIONAL JUSTIFICATION 


Our budget submission identifies the major items for which funds are required. 
We are prepared to submit detailed justification in material which supplements 
the budget before you. Personnel of my staff, and representatives of the General 
Services Administration are with me, ready to answer any questions or provide 
additional detailed justification. I hope you will allow them an opportunity to 
add to my general remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, the personnel of the Department of State and the General 
Services Administration assigned to this project have carried out the letter and 
spirit of the congressional directive that the total cost of this project should not 
exceed the approved ceiling of $57,400,000 and that this should be reduced con- 
sistent with the Department’s needs. Approval of the final amount now requested 
will enable them to meet their goal of an estimated reduction of $3,611,000. 

I earnestly hope that our justification will enable you to allow the total $4,569,- 
000 requested which will permit us to finish this project at this substantially 
reduced cost. 

Thank you. 

PROCUREMENT OF STEEL FURNITURE 


Chairman Haypen. Now, what is going to be available from GSA 
stockpiles for use in this new building? Are you going to be able to 
bring anything in there that they have on hand? 

Mr. Estes. That would be, sir, the steel furniture to which I just 
referred. This is a standard stock item. Of course, it is not kept in 
stock in warehouses. It has to be procured, but it is procured under a 
General Services Administration contract. 

If I may add to that, sir, Mr. Henderson has mentioned the addi- 
tional cost. In the statement which we would like to submit for the 
record, I give you a specific exemple. This unitized furniture for 
which we are asking $529,000, I believe the figure is, is such that that 
price will hold good for just the next 60 days. After the first of Sep- 
tember that furniture will again go back to its original price, an increase 
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of about 5.5 percent, or will cost another $29,000. This is an example 
of what I am speaking about when I say we would save money if we 
get these things now. 

PARKING PROVISIONS 


Chairman Haypen. What provisions have been made for parking? 

Mr. Estes. Well, we planned to have, in the basement of this 
extension, parking space for approximately 600 vehicles. 

We hope, however, to obtam space for an additional 600 or more 
vehicles one block away, at the corner of 23d and Constitution Avenue, 
and we have carried in the budget since its original submission an 
amount calculated by the General Services Administration as neces- 
sary for the grading, the lighting, and the line markings on such a site. 

We originally had that at $230,000, if I recall, but we pared that 
down to $173,000, as contained in the budget. 

Chairman Haypren. You have the same problem as we do with the 
Senate. I know that parking space is very difficult to find. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. This site at the corner of 23d and Constitu- 
tion is presently being used by another agency. We hope there will 
possibly be some changes there, and also the new bridge across the 
Potomac will allow us to get ahold of that parking lot. 

Chairman HayprENn. There has been some comment, if I recall cor- 
rectly, about special statuary and things of that kind. What about 
that? 

SCULPTURE 


Mr. Estes. Sir, the sculpture approved in the project is part of the 
design of the architects, and it has also been approved by the Commis- 
sion on Fine Arts, as being necessary and appropriate to this type of 
public building. There are three pieces all told. There are two in the 
front, at the main diplomatic entrance, as I mentioned a moment ago, 
two eagles, under which there are figures symbolizing the immigra- 
tion to this country of the various types of people being sheltered by 
the American eagle, and, as Mr. Hunter just mentioned to me in an 
aside, it also symbolizes the opportunities that these people from other 
countries have had in America. 

In the main south court of the new building would be a third sculp- 
tural piece, which is indicative under the interpretation of the sculptor 
of man’s attempts to search and to reach into space. Both this one 
and the two eagles are being done by nationally known and inter- 
nationally known sculptors. 

Chairman Haypren. The work is in progress? 


FUNDS FOR SPECIAL SCULPTURES 


Mr. Esres. The work is in progress, $85,000 has been obligated and 
partially expended for the execution of these, and, as I said, have 
been approved by the Fine Arts Commission. 

Another $190,000 is being requested in this budget for the casting. 
They will be in bronze; am I correct, Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Estes. They will be in bronze, which has to be cast at a foundry 
and transported to Washington and placed in position. 
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Chairman Haypen. Are there any questions from members of the 
committee? 
Senator Monroney? 


EFFECT IF FUNDS ARE DISAPPROVED 


Senator Monroney. In regard to this request of $4,569,000, if this 
is not available, and as construction moves along, vou will not be 
able to vacate the present quarters and move your help i in unless the 
furniture and other things are available at that time: is that not true? 

Mr. Estes. This could happen, Senator, but obviously I think it 

is our duty to make every effort to get our people in before the close 
of this current fiscal year, because we have never carried in this 
budget rents and I know GSA has not, to my knowledge, because we 
always planned that our State Department people would be in this 
annex before June 30 of this fiscal year. 
* Senator Monroney. The point I am trying to make is this: We 
do not have this building ready, if we only give you half of what 
you need and then you will have to continue renting other quarters 
or you will have to go to the expense of moving in the old furniture, 
which then will have to be replaced, and it will also cause an upset 
condition for many months. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. That is specifically true with regard to that 
steel furniture. We would have the double expense of moving in the 
old and then moving out the old in order to move in the new. 

Senator Monronrey. And you would not only have the moving 
expense but you would have the loss of time of thousands of e mployees 
waiting around for the offices to be relocated or to be refurnished, 
That would also be an additional cost. 

Now, you mentioned that the furniture could be bought cheaper if 
it is bought now? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Also, you can occupy the quarters earlier by 
having the money, and also you would not have the additional expense 
of moving in and moving out and taking and tearing up everything 
to get readjusted? 

Mr. Esrrs. Senator, you put your finger right on the point we have 
been trying to make. 

TEMPORARY STRUCTURES 


Senator Monronny. Will we get rid of any temporary structures 
by this operation? 

Mr. Estss. I will have to refer that question to Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. We have already rid ourselves of three, if you recall. 

Senator Monroney. I remember that. Those were old apartment 
buildings. ; 

Mr. Hunter. Two old apartment buildings. 

Mr. Estes. And three tempos. Three tempos were demolished. 

Senator Monroney. Are there any other temporary buildings 
where you have personnel today in which you will vacate the buildings? 

Mr. Estes. We will vacate the tempos, but I do not know if they 
are scheduled for demolition, by the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Hunter. We will vacate some of the areas in the tempos which 
the State Department is now occupying, Senator, but the indications 
are that there will still remain other Government agencies in some of 
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those buildings and we will not be able to demolish them for the time 
being. 


LEASED QUARTERS 


Senator Monroney. Now, you will do away with the present leases 
on some other quarters. Can you give us an idea of how many apart- 
ments, how many apartment buildings? I know you have two off of 
Virginia Avenue that you occupy and I think it will be well, for the 
record, so as to let the Congress know just what we are going to give 
up as we move into this thing, because expediting this moving means 
that we cut down on useless expense for maintaining the quarters and 
we can speed that up by getting into this new State Department 
Building. 


SUM FOR DEMOLITION OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Estes. Senator, we have an item in the budget, you may 
notice, for $60,000, for the demolition of one of those buildings men- 
tioned to us, which had always been programed, 515 22d Street—that 
is the second building vou referred to—and that is a leased building, 
as I recall it? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Esres. And of course we plan to vacate that, but, again, the 
occupation of those buildings is under the control of GSA, so I would 
have to defer that question to Mr. Hunter. 


RENTAL COST 


Senator Monronry. Can you give us an idea of what the cost of 
those annual rental buildings is? I know that some of them are quite 
modern, those that were built during World War IT. 

Mr. Hunter. Let’s take the building at 515 22d Street. 

The amount involved here annually is $80,845. 

Senator Monronry. That was one of the modern ones? 

Mr. Estrs. No; that is one of the older ones, sir. 

If I might suggest, for example, where we have the passport office. 
that is a fairly modern building, and I can give you the rental on that. 

Senator Monroney. What is the rental on that? 

Mr. Hunter. 1717 H Street N.W., the annual rental for the De- 
partment is $263,405. 

Mr. Esrrs. That is one that we will be out of completely, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. You will pull out of that one? 


Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Senator Monroney. You also have the Foreign Language Institute 
in the basement of the Arlington Towers. 

Mr. Estes. The Arlington. Towers is the one exception to the move 
into this building. We have decided to continue the Institute at 
Arlington Towers, in view of the uncertainty of the future of this 
Institute as to its programs. As the Senator knows, there are several 
bills on the Hill concerning the Foreign Service Institute. This is 
such specialized space, consisting of small language rooms with elec- 
tronic facilities, that it is too expensive to attempt to change in a 
building of this size which has standard office space. 
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Senator Monroney. If it became a permanent program, yoy 
probably would do that, would you not? 

Mr. Esres. It is a permanent program. It is just a question of the 
size of it, because under the act by which it is authorized, the Forej 
Service Institute is required to take on the training not only of the 
State Department, but of any Government agency. The Government 
agencies may reimburse it, but it still requires additional space. 

For example, in the past year we increased the space at Arlington 
Towers by some 25,000 square feet, as I recall, because of the new 
language program which Congress authorized for ICA. 

This was taken over by the Institute as it is obviously cheaper than 
ICA going out and starting its own school. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Henpsrson. Could I add, Mr. Chairman, that the Institute 
had so many new responsibilities placed upon it that it has grown to 
such dimensions that we just could not house it any longer in our new 
building. It is not only serving the Department of State, but the 
Defense Department, ICA, USIA, CIA, and a number of other agen- 
cies. We expect it will probably in the future serve even more 
agencies. 

Senator Monronny. You operate it and it functions as a multiple- 
use unit, for various other Government departments? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 


ANNUAL RENTALS PAID 


Senator Monrongy. Could you put into the record the amount 
of annual rent you are paying which we will be relieved of if we are 
able to occupy this building and have it as a going concern at the 
earliest possible time; or, if you have it handy there, I think it will be 
interesting to have a tabulation of that now. 

Mr. Esrss. We will submit that for the record, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Buildings currently occupied by Department of State and International Cooperation 
Administration 


By State 


| Square feet | Rental costs 

















To be To be 
released | retained 
Leased buildings: | 
515 22d St., a 70, 462 | $80, 845 acts | Secsipenaaatdstard 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave, NW 25, 688 | 25, 173 ee Saas 
806 Connecticut Ave. N oo 97, 240 453, 900 mc” | Sdbeucadead 
815 Connecticut Ave. ’'N. Ww 74, 425 108, 000 hy pe ee 
i 0. WF . ch detesniabdnddectecadaodasccuks 39, 460 180, 000 MP ° Bete see 
1741 Rhode Island Ave., NW 3 34, 420 64, 925 ee edie aed 
I | 65, 361 | 263, 405 eye ae aa 
ha a taihnd oumecicsie hs ainens 30, 759 118, 729 REE EDELG SEE 
A Sa Se eee 32, 502 105, 632 ed 4 Pas Bee 
801 19th St., ret eh ete ee CU Se 101, 062 425, 971 2 Aacwacc eed 
1011 Arlington Bae kek te 8 Bas ae Ee 30, 880 116, 942 Sete | Pode 
1500 Massachusetts Ave, NW..-...-..---.--..-._.- 6, 133 24, 839 TB as 
IEE NW go octmnhic sc -koutcasssckcenewa 42, 850 | 42, 850 ee eee ee 
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(FSD i y ler and Jefferson Bldgs., Arlington 
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Government-owned buildings: 
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1 Does not include operational costs in the amount of $2,201,814, 
EXTENSION OF LEASES 


Senator Monroney. That will run into considerable money. 
Would you not also run into difficulty since you have probably given 
notice that you will vacate some of these properties, with respect to 
renegotiating the extension of the leases, and will you not possibly 
have to pay a penalty—or at least some extra money—to stay in the 
quarters for less than a full year? 

Mr. Hunter. That is a very likely possibility. 

Senator Monroney. If we are going to have to spend this money 
anyway, we will actually be getting it cheaper by appropriating it 
now, and by letting the work go forward at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. Estes. Exactly. 

Senator Smira. Would the Senator from Oklahoma include in his 
request for this information the rentals that are left which they 
would have to continue with? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, I would like to have that, too. 

Senator Smita. Why not just have everything with regard to 
rentals, what we are going to eliminate with the new building and 
what is going to continue under the new system? 
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Mr. Esrzs. Yes. 

Senator Monronery. I would also like to add to that, if Senator 
Smith would agree, the amount of space you are going to pull 
out of these temporary buildings, even though there is a mixed 
occupancy. With that amount of space it might be possible to get 
rid of a few of those by consolidating the other : agencies into some of 
the space that you vacate. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, it is possible. 

Senator SmitH. I have one more question: 


DINING AREA FOR STATE ENTERTAINMENT 


In referring to the dining area for official entertaining you stated 
that if this could be completed there would be considerable savings as 
rental costs would be eliminated. Will you include in your statement 
for the record just what places and rental expenses such facilities 
would eliminate? 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


During fiscal year 1959 official functions other than those at the President’s 
guesthouse were held as follows: 


Number of | Number of 
Place: Junctions | Place —Continued functions 
Anderson House........-----. 6 Pan American Union__.-___-- 4 
AUR WO cece week 1 | Sheraton Carlton Hotel____-_- 16 
PERUNERS. 1} Sheraton Park Hotel__-.-..._- l 
Mayflower Hotel__...------- 9 | Shoreham Hotel_--.....------ 1 
Metropolitan Club____------- 4 Statler Hilton Hotel___--~-. 2 
1925 F Street Club-_........-- 2 | 


Other than caterer’s bills there are no charges at any of the hotels, Pan American 
Union, or the various clubs, with the exception of the 1925 F Street Club. The 
rental charge there is $50 per function. Anderson House makes a charge of 
$250 for each function held there. 


ANDERSON HOUSE 


Mr. Estrs. Yes. We own the Anderson House. 

Senator Smirx. You do own it? 

Mr. Estes. I beg your pardon. We have use of it on reasonable 
terms. 

Senator Smiru. It is your opinion that this will take the place of all 
of those rentals? 

Mr. Estrus. Yes. 

Mr. Henprrson. Also, the hotel expenses. We do have some of 
our formal dinners in hotel dining rooms. 

Senator Smiru. Will you include all of that in the record? 

Mr. Estes. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. And while we are still on that, it would be 
your intent to use these quarters for such occasions as receptions when 
you have these visiting delegations of large numbers of parliamen- 
tarians from other countries, and these Finance Ministers, and some 
of those who come here quite regularly? 

Mr. Estes. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. Those are taken to the hotels now, and I am 
sure that expense is quite substantial. 

Mr. Estes. Our principal object in this, as stated at previous 
hearings, was to have a place large enough to handle these official 
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functions which the United States must have often in reciprocating 
hospitality, which we, of the U.S. Government, have received from 
other governments, and to have in this place some ‘thing that is truly 
American, representative of our cultural and economic or industrial 
development, as expressed through the materials and the furnishings. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


We hope to have, in the drawing rooms, for example, good repro- 
ductions of early American furniture which express our way of life, 
so that people will understand what this country has done. 


Senator Smirx. And all of this is included in the appropriation that 
you have requested? 


Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. In the overall? 

Mr. Estes. Yes; Senator Smith. It is all in here, including the 
funds that would be required to finish this reception room and this 
drawing room as well as the dining room itself. It is, using the words 
of the Fine Arts Commission chairman, Mr. Finley, one of the most 
important areas, if not the most important area in the whole building 
from the viewpoint of this Government’s standing in the eyes of the 
world and of the American public. 


USE OF ROOMS FOR FOREIGN VISITORS 


Mr. Henpverson. Mr. Chairman, these entertainment rooms will 
be used not only for State Department functions, but for functions 
given by other departments of the Government, which may desire to 
use them for foreign visitors. 

Chairman Haypen. For example, the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Henperson. Exactly. They could be for the use of District 
of Columbia if, we will say, there is a conference of mayors from all 
over the world assembling in the District of Columbia. Another 
example of its use would be for Interparliamentary Union conferences. 
Congress might desire their use for various purposes. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Esres. In fact, we have already been approached, Mr. Chair- 
man, by the District of Columbia as to whether or not the facilities 
would be available for what the District hopes will be the next mayors 
conference—International Mayors Conference. They hope it will be 
held in the District of Columbia. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Byrd. 


FUNDS FOR FURNITURE 


Senator Byrp. How much do you have here for furniture alone? 
How much are you asking for your furniture? 

Mr. Esres. That is divided into two separate sets of furniture, If I 
may explain that. First of all, I already mentioned the unitized steel 
furniture at $529,300. This is standard GSA furniture. 

For the type of furniture that we are discussing for the state dining 
room area, the drawing rooms, and reception rooms and for the 
international conference room it is calculated on a square foot basis 
from a standard GSA formula for providing funds for such furnishings, 
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and it includes all of the decorations—not just the furniture itself but 
the draperies, rugs, and curtains. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ROOM 


For this dining room area, which you have in front of you [indi- 
cating], $15 a square foot, and there are 17,575 square feet to be fur- 
nished and decorated, making a total of $263,525. For other areas 
in the building, for example, I mentioned the international conference 
room for which we must purchase desks, chairs, and tables, such as 
one would find in such a room, that is figured at $9 a square foot for 
27,000 square feet, or $243,000. I have several other entries here 
which I would be glad to submit for the record. 

Senator Byrp. What does that make for a total? 

Mr. Estes. The total we are asking for, for this furniture, is $769,000, 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, AND DRAPERIES 


Now I would like to emphasize it is not just pieces of furniture 
itself, but all of the decorations of this area, the pieces of furniture, 
the carpeting, and the draperies that go with these several areas. 

Senator Byrp. On page 110 of the House hearings, Mr. Estes is 
quoted as saying: 

The drapes that are in the present room are going to be used again by the people 
who occupy those rooms. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do you plan to have new drapes? 

Mr. Estes. Sir, we have to have new drapes in the new annex 
because it is a completely different size building, different heights. 
We will leave the drapes that are in the present secretarial rank 
offices to be used by the people who will occupy those rooms from the 
ICA. 

Senator Byrp. Where do you get the figure of $1,200,000 that I 
see in the House hearing document here? 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Estrrs. That has been reduced by us voluntarily by $431,000, 
which makes the difference. That $1,200,000 had included new fur- 
nishings for secretarial rank offices, that i is, office type furniture, which 
we have eliminated. 

Senator Byrp. How did you eliminate it? 

Mr. Estrss. On the square-foot basis. 

Oh, I beg your pardon 

Senator Byrp. Are you going to use the other furniture? 

Mr. Estes. The same furniture they are now using will be moved 
into the new building. 

Senator Byrp. That will enable you to cut the figure? 

Mr. Estes. By $431,000. This is, again, on a square-foot basis, a 
square-footage estimate. 

Senator Byrp. Now, on page 103 of the House hearings, you speak 
of one identifiable item for $300,000 for furniture. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And this item is referred to as having been in the 
budget all the time? 
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Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What is this item? 

Mr. Estes. Sir, we put this budget together originally, with our 
emphasis completely on the structural aspects. We inc luded an item 
of $300,000, and our thinking was that it would be primarily for the 
seventh floor area. 

After we got into the project and had the benefit of the architects’ 
and interior decorators’ advice, we saw that this was not going to 
cover the requirements, and the $300,000 which we had in the budget 
is included in the $1,200,000 that you mentioned a moment ago. It 
is not in addition to it. We consolidated all of our previous estimates 
into this $1,200,000. 

Senator Byrp. Is the $300,000 included in the figure of $431,000 
that you have reduced? 

Mr. Estzs. I could say “Yes, sir.’”’ It is $431,000 out of $1,200,000. 

Senator Byrp. And is this $300,000 item a part of the $400,000-plus 
that you cut out? 

Mr. Estss. I can say ‘‘Yes”’ to that, sir, but, you see, we took the 
$431,000 out of the $1,200,000. 

Senator Byrp. And the $300,000, which was also in there, that came 
out of it? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, which was also in there, so you can easily say 
“Yes, the $300,000 is part of the $431,000,” but you cannot identify 
it separately, really. The $300,000 we originally had in the budget 
was lumped together with the $1,200,000, the new estimate, and we 
took $431,000 out of the $1,200,000. 

Senator Byrp. And you have taken the $300,000 item also out, have 
you not, so that is a part of the $431,000? 

Mr. Estes. You can call it that, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Why should we not call it that? 

Mr. Estes. Because I can also see it as—since we had an original 
total of $1,200,000, which included the $300,000 and all of this is on 
a square-foot basis calculation, the $431,000, certainly you can sav 
$300,000 of the $431,000 is the original figuring. 


COST OF INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF FURNITURE 


Senator Byrp. Do you have the figures of the cost on the individual 
items of furniture? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir; we will have those, depending on the results of 
our requests, some time in the next 2 or 3 months—firm figures, that 
is—because these will go out for bids. There will be a minimum of 
three bids for these various pieces of furniture, except, sir, the standard 
steel furniture, which I can give you item by item, and I should be 
happy to submit it for the record, right now, if you wish. 

Senator Byrp. Well, it seems to me that we would certainly be in 
a better position knowing whether or not we should approve an ap- 
propriation of this size if we had some idea of the cost of the individual 
items of furniture. 

AVERAGE COST PER SQUARE FOOT 


Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. That was the problem we ran into in the 
House, but I would like to point out again, as we did, or as Mr. 
Hunter did there, if I recall correctly, that in the Federal court, for 
example, General Services Administration figures, in its estimates 
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submitted to Congress for a Federal judge’s chambers, an average 
of $5 a square foot. Is that right, Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. I am not sure of the average, but that is the way 
we figure it. We take a square-foot cost and ‘multiply that by the 
number of square feet required to be furnished and equipped for the 
judge’s use. 

Senator Byrp. That is not anything as large and elaborate as this 
is going to be? 

Mr. Estes. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Now I will give you the same question that Con- 
gressman Rooney asked: Suppose you come up with a supplemental 
estimate next January, would that not be the time for this? 


LEADTIME 


Mr. Estes. With your leadtime, sir, I have to reply to that the 
same way I responded to Congressman Rooney: 

We can still procure the furniture, of course, with another supplemental, but 
your leadtime is involved, and in making reproductions, the kind of furniture I 
am talking about here, and the specialized desks and chairs for the international 
conference room, they could not possibly be ready by the time these areas would be 
ready. 

Furthermore, the point that Senator Monroney made a little while 
ago, I would like to reemphasize, that our estimates are based on 
the best knowledge of the current costs. The history of cost increases 
during this project is such that every time we had to defer and delay 
we found ourselves paying more for the various items. 

Senator Byrp. Except that in the instance where you first thought 
you would need $1,200,000. Later you decided you could eliminate 
over $400,000 of that. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Now, I am wondering that if you had the cost of 
these items on an individual basis, and you say next January would not 
be too late, we may find that the amount of money needed is some- 
what less than you anticipated? 

Mr. Estes. Senator, if you will take a look at the pictures which we 
have passed to the committee, you will see that this is not the kind of 
furniture which we can voluntarily decide to eliminate because it is, 
in general, household type of furniture or international conference 
room type of furniture for which we have no present substitute. 

As to the office furniture which we eliminated, we had the present 
furniture and, as a measure of economy, decided we would move that 
into the new building. We do not have this kind of furniture. It 
does not exist in the Government. 

Senator Byrp. Are you opposed to having it? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 


COST OF SCULPTURED PIECES 


Senator Byrp. You said a while ago $85,000 had been expended on 
these three sculptured pieces. 

Mr. Estes. They have been contracted and obligated. 

Senator Byrp. And you are asking $190,000 more, making a total 
of $275,000. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Byrp. Is that the total cost anticipated for the three pieces? 

Mr. Estes. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. You would not be asking for more later on? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. How much does this particular sculptured piece cost? 

Mr. Hunter. A total of $100,000. That includes the fabrication. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. For the benefit of the record, could we have the 
picture, which was displayed by the Senator, described and identified 
in some way? 

SCULPTURE OF MAN REACHING INTO SPACE 


Mr. Estes. The picture which the Senator had just referred to is 
a SC ulptured piece by Marshall Frederick, representing, in his words, 
man’s search and reach into space. 

It is an allegorical figure seated on the universe, not on the globe 
of the earth as might be taken from the picture. Acutally it is the 
universe, and man reaching into space in his search for more infor- 
mation, or for progress. 

Senator Hruska. The back of the photograph indicates it is a 
Department of State photograph, U.S. 1475-1—59. 


FUNDS FOR SECRETARY S SUITE 


Senator Byrp. I have another question here. I do not want to 
impose on the time of the committee, but referring to the $357,000 
for the suite of the Secretary and Assistant Secretaries and De ‘:puty 
Secretaries, is this the total amount that will be needed to completely 
furnish these suites? 

Mr. Esrzs. Sir, the $357,000, and another amount of $212,000, or 
$569,000, in total, included in our estimates, on a square-foot basis, 
is the cost of the office furniture. 

It is from those two amounts that we took, or that we eliminated 
the $431,000, leaving $138,000 for all Secretary-level offices, that is, 
for the Deputy Assistant Secretaries right on through to the Under 
Secretaries. 

Senator Byrp. Is it anticipated that later there may be a supple- 
mental request? 

Mr. Esrss. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I note on page 109 you say, in speaking of the 
$357,000, that: 


If we have funds left they will be used primarily, first to get the carpeting and 
then if we have funds left, to provide office furniture that may be recommended 
by the decorators and accepted by us. 

So we need not worry about further requests for appropriations for 
this item? 

Mr. Esrss. No, sir. This has been our whole objective, in accord- 
ance with the House directive, to come back to the Congress with the 
final amount of money that we required, so as to wind up this project, 
to its completion, including all items of furnishings, architects’ fees, 
supervisors ’ fees, and soon. This is what this budget represents. 

Senator Byrp. You are undoubtedly going to use some of the 


beautiful furniture that is presently being used by the Assistant 
Secretaries? 
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_ Mr. Esrzs. Yes, we will have to move that over, with the elimina- 
tion of the $431,000. 
FUNDS IN RESERVE 


Senator Byrp. Do you have any funds held in reserve from prior 
appropriations? If so, how much and what is the intended use? 

Mr. Estss. As of June 30, 1959, there remained an unobligated 
and unapportioned balance of $343,324 of finds appropriated by the 
Congress for ‘Extension and remodeling, State Department Building.” 

The Department’s revised estimate of need for fiscal year 1960 
under this appropriation is $4,912,324. In order to finance this need, 
the Department is seeking a supplemental appropriation of $4,569,000 
and will utilize the unobligated balance or reserve of $343,324. 


TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY HENDERSON 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to say, except 
I do want to take this opportunity of commending Secretary Hender- 
son for the good work he has done through the years. 

I have had the high privilege and pleasure of visiting with him dur- 
ing his previous testimony given before the various committees on the 
other side of the Capitol and have always had a great admiration for 
him. 

I did not want to pass up this opportunity without saying again I 
commend and salute him. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, may I take this opportunity to 
thank the Senator for his kind words. Such words tend to offset some 
of the worries and concerns which we sometimes have in the discharge 
of our public duties. 

TEMPORARY QUARTERS 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions, if it 
is in order at this time. 

I appreciate that one, among the justifications for this new building, 
was the fact that many activities of the Department of State were 
quartered in temporary buildings, in rented quarters. 


REDUCTION IN STAFFING 


I note on page 7 of the justifications prepared for the House—and it 
is this document which I show to you now, Mr. Estes [indicating]— 
in the top paragraph, there is this language: 

It has been borne in mind that the Appropriations Committee also expected 
that in addition to the estimated $2,161,041 annual savings in public funds for 
the reduced rental and operating costs through consolidation into one building, 
there would be additional savings through a reduction in staffing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is well to inquire as to the cost of the furni- 
ture and these furnishings and these decorations, and yet, inasmuch 
as this building was justified—at least in part—on the idea that there 
would be achievable a reduction in staffing, I am wondering if that 
reduction will be a demonstrable item in the budget which will be 
produced for this agency come next January? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Senator, I think there will be included a 
savings as a result of this. Whether or not there will be actual reduc- 
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tion in personnel, I cannot say until I have had a chance to examine 
the estimates. 

During the last few years, some of the responsibilities under the 
programs of both IC A and the Department have been increased 
somewhat, and these increases usually mean certain increases in 
personnel. 

Nevertheless, I believe we shall be able to demonstrate a distinct 
savings by being located in one building. We ought to be able to 
make some reductions, particularly in our subordinate personnel, 
such as messengers, and so forth. 

Senator Hruska. Of course, the increased responsibilities were pos- 
sibilities—in fact were probabilities—which you could have had in 
mind when the statement was made, by way of justification, that we 
could look forward to additional savings through a reduction in 
staffing. 

Mr. Henperson. We shall certainly have savings. I do not mean 
that the savings will necessarily result in a general reduction in the 
staffs of the State Department and ICA. 

Senator Hruska. Why not? 

Mr. Henperson. Because, there might have been increases in the 
staffs of the State Department and ICA if we had not gone into this 
new building—— 

Senator Hruska. They are already working for us; are they not? 

Mr. HenpErson. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. They are already working in a great number of 
deployed quarters. If there would be a consolidation and a reduction 
of these quarters, we have been told there would be a reduction in 
staffing. 

Mr. Estes, have you some comment on that? 

Mr. Esres. I would like to comment on that, if I may, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, please. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES PERSONNEL 


Mr. Esrss. I know there will be reductions in staffing, but the only 
commitment that I have been able to make so far with regard to ad- 
ministrative services personnel has been a reduction in the messenger 
service, the truckdrivers, and so on. I have been reluctant to fore- 
cast to the Congress a definite number of employees that would be 
reduced until we get into the building and see how these plans work 
out. To me, and - perhaps this is because I have worked so long with 
this project, Mr. Senator, it is obvious there will be savings in per- 
sonnel in addition to the rents and operating costs that we have care- 
fully calculated, because they could be calculated. But it is impos- 
sible for any one of us to project 2 years or more into the future and 
say that 50 or 100 or 150 people will no longer be employed. 

Senator Hruska. I would not want to hold you to any certain 
figure, either in dollars or in bodies. My line of questioning is directed 
largely by way of anticipation that in the future we may look forward 
to seeing some demonstrable evidence of these justifications for this 
new building. The savings ought to go beyond messengers and 
truckdrivers. There is frequent occasion to consult, and w vhen you 
bring a man 12 or 14 blocks, or even 2 or 3 men, to consult with other 
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men in another building, the loss in time is terrific. That will be 
eliminated, so there should be some savings. 

Sometimes we get cynical on these appropriations committees, 
because certain representations are made and then in a shuffle they 
get lost. That is why I am inquiring about it now. 

Mr. Estes. If I man say to the Senator from Nebraska, my 
previous immediate chief Mr. Carpenter, from Omaha, Nebr., made 
very sure my ca'culations would include this. 

Senator Hruska. That was a subject I discussed with him before I 
came into this meeting. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you, for your statement. 


TOTAL REDUCTION IN COST 


Mr. Estes. Mr. Chairman, may I make this one additional com- 
ment, which I think was overlooked in the course of the conversation, 
and I would just like to be sure it was in the record, and that is that 
of the approved budget in total, the total of $57,400,000, we are now 
down to $53,789,000 or, in short, will have a reduction, a total reduc- 
tion on this project of $3,611,000. 

Chairman Haypen. It is actually not costing as much as you 
originally estimated? 

Mr. Estes. That is correct, over $3% million under the approved 
budget. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Monroney has an amendment. 


AMENDMENT FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Senator Monroney. When the regular appropriation bill for State, 
Justice, and the judiciary and related agencies was before that sub- 
committee, I appeared to testify in behalf of an item increasing our 
contributions for the United States to the Interparliamentary Union, 
by $3,000. 

It was understood at the time that this amount would be put in 
a supplemental appropriation bill coming over from the House and to 
duplicate this would have confused the appropriations item. 

We found that since it was a rather small item that it was over- 
looked by the supplemental committee in the House and was not 
included. 

Therefore, I talked to the chairman, Congressman Cooley, of North 
Carolina, who is the chairman of the American Interparliamentary 
Group, and he is very anxious that this $3,000 be included in the 
supplemental in the Senate. 

He has discussed this with members of the House Appropriations 
Committee and feels sure that this will be a recognized item when it 
goes back there. 

The reason for this increase, of course, is the escalation upward in 
costs of transportation, salaries, interpreters, and everything else. 

The Interparliamentary Union, I might add, is the second oldest 
peace organization in the world. We have been a member of it since 
1889. We have always been one of the foremost supporters of it. 

At the present time we are making the largest contribution of any 
country, and are paying at this time some 10.53 percent. Other 
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countries sharing in the amount pay in proportion to their population 
and to their general income. 

I might point out that this percentage of our contribution to this 
oldest of all international organizations is in a far smaller degree than 
it is to the United Nations or to the International Labor Office or 
many of the others. 

For example, we pay 32.51 percent to the United Nations; 25 per- 
cent to the International Labor Office, and so on. 

We proposed at the Council meeting in April that if other countries 
would raise their subscriptions proportionately, we would seek an 
increase in the United States subscription. 

We maintain a general secretariat at Geneva, a full-time inter- 
national office, and these staff members are the ones who actually 
carry on the functions of the organization between the meetings of 
these 60 nations that participate. 

They also then serve us in our plenary sessions, which are held 
once a year and also serve us in the Council meetings which are held 
in the spring to prepare the agenda. 

I feel it is a very reasonable request and that, as one of the large 
supporters of this organization, by making our subscriptions available, 
the other nations by agreement will increase theirs as well. 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Chairman, I offer for the record a suggested amendment and 
justification for the item. 

Chairman Haypen. They will be included. 

(The items referred to follow:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Contributions to international organizations” 
for the expenses of the Secretariat of the Interparliamentary Union, $38,000. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The Interparliamentary Union is an international organization established to 
“study all questions of an international character suitable for settlement by 
parliamentary action.” 

The expenses of the Secretariat of the Interparliamentary Union are paid by 
the contributions of the member nations. The total expenses of the Secretariat 
have increased to the extent that continuance of their work is dependent on an 
increase in contribution by all members. The U.S. portion amounts to $3,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL BouNDARY AND WaTER Commission, UNITED STATES 
AND MExIco 


STATEMENT OF LELAND H. HEWITT, COMMISSIONER; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY T. R. MARTIN, OFFICER IN CHARGE OF BOUNDARY 
AND WATER MATTERS; AND MARY G. RIDGEWAY, BUDGET 
EXAMINER; OFFICE OF BUDGET 


CONSTRUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. The next item concerns the appropriation for 
Construction, International Boundary and Water Commission. 

The budget estimate was $450,000 for replacement of 30 houses. 

The House allowed $125,000 for replacement of 10 houses at a cost 
of not to exceed $12,500 per unit, and the Department asks that the 
reduction of $325,000 be restored to the bill, and asks that the limita- 
tion be raised to $15,000 per unit. 

The restoration letter and the justifications will be placed in the 
record. 

(The justifications and letter referred to follow:) 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WaTFR Commission, UNITED STATES AND 


MExIco 
Construction 
a aie ie cee cbsa wma ema $450, 000 
eth chain Aa a ep we nem 125, 000 
hal RE eA SA = Ae Pa te cape ee 325, 000 
Ee a. ed ee a beh aibiew bbe chetdanee a 325, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 9, line 12, strike out ‘‘$125,000” and insert ‘$450,000’’, the estimate, or 
an increase of $325,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 8) 


“‘The committee has also approved an appropriation of $125,000 for the replace- 
ment of 10 deteriorated temporary houses at the site of the Falcon Dam. The 
budget estimate proposed $450,000 for the replacement of 30 houses. The funds 
in the bill are for the replacement of the 10 buildings in most urgent need of 
replacement at a cost of not to exceed $12,500 per unit. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House allowance of $125,000 is a reduction of $325,000 from the budget 
estimate of $450,000. The funds requested would permit replacement of 38 
deteriorated wood-frame residences with 30 permanent masonry residences at 
the site of the Faleon Dam. The House authorized the replacement of the 10 
buildings in most urgent need of replacement at a cost of not to exceed $12,500 
per unit, or a total of $125,000. 

The House reduction of $325,000 from the total funds requested would obviously 
necessitate piecemeal programing and construction of the housing. The proposed 
piecemeal construction program would result in an increase of 5 percent in the 
estimated cost of the housing. Moreover, until the project is completed, ex- 
penditures of up to $20,000 per year must be made for minimum maintenance of 
the existing temporary housing. These expenditures serve no permanent purpose. 
Restoration of construction funds to the full amount of $450,000 for the Falcon 
residences is therefore requested. 

The House report restricts the cost per residence unit to not to exceed $12,500. 
A survey of the families to be housed, including number, age, and sex of children, 
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shows that the following types of houses are required at Falcon Dam for regular 
employees of the U.S. section: 

14 two-bedroom houses of 1,140 square feet each 

9 three-bedroom houses of 1,415 square feet each 

5 four-bedroom houses of 1,660 square feet each 

1 bachelor’s quarters of not more than 1,200 square feet 

1 building ! of not more than 1,400 square feet 

Since Falcon Dam is located in an area where high winds are frequent and, at 
times, hurricane-type storms occur; where termites and rattlesnakes are found; 
and where the-climate, which is influenced by the reservoir, is extremely humid 
accompanied by high temperatures, it is essential that an especially sturdy and 
tight type of construction be provided as compared with other areas where such 
severe weather conditions do not prevail. 

Cost estimates for construction of the required housing units have been solicited 
from contractors in the area, including one who is currently constructing 27 
similar residences at Zapata, Tex., about 30 miles from Falcon Dam. These esti- 
mates indicate that if the entire project is undertaken in 1960, the construction 
cost would be $13,000 for the two-bedroom houses, $16,000 for the three-bedroom 
houses, and $19,000 for the four-bedroom houses, or an average cost of $15,600 
per unit. If undertaken piecemeal, the average cost per unit would amount to 
at least $16,090. The Department therefore must appeal the restriction of 
$12,500 per unit placed by the House and request that if any limitation is imposed, 
it be raised to an average of $15,000 per unit if the project is undertaken in 1960 
and $16,000 if undertaken over a period of years. 


[H. Doc. 182] 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, 
CONSTRUCTION, STATE 


Request (to remain available until expended) from July 1, 1959__.. $450, 000 
pene CUREUAIRED, SIGIONE) WGUG Oo cece cent tines bien dine 1, 000, 000 
Employment : 
Average number budget estimate...._.................. 2. 18 
mrumper invorvem this eptieite* nn re hn hacen 4 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This estimate of $450,000 in fiscal year 1960 is to provide funds for replace- 
ment of 38 deteriorated wood-frame residences with 30 permanent masonry 
residences at the site of the Falcon Dam. 


1To be used as accommodations for official visitors to Falcon Dam and as temporary quarters for new 
employees and their families. 
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Object classification 























1960 original | 1960 revised | 1960 increase 
estimate estimate | (+) 
ao ee nN eceties sal nas | 

Total number of permanent positions_............._-_..--___- 17 21 | +4 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions...-............----- 1 | Beis aes sate 

Average number of all employees- -.........------------2----- 18 22 +4 

Number of employees at end of year__..._-___.--_-_-_.-.-_-_ 18 | 22 +4 

01 Personal services: 

fe IE ae ee a $90, 000 $106, 000 +$16, 000 

Positions other than permanent___.___..._.______-___- 2, 000 SAO Pas ccceecwntbee 

peer TROROOUIRL SOF WIOOS noi cn. ce cnenecce eee 3, 500 SE enwacectcctens 

en UID DONT ION. 8 oc bai coos ee seh ne 95, 500 | 111, 500 | +16, 000 

NS SESS ene ee gueansccat 1, 000 Ri ds oS natdeeass 

Oe IONS OO RETIRE oie nic csc ccc cene ne cceccsdcenenn 1, 000 Eo orcas ake. 

ee, OSCIIR OR WE. ok 5g ace cacacusuntccneaccuece 1, 500 TO Ee eocesnastk 

rs ee NE SRNIO BOE VNONO So ioe cc ec lucdcwccnnndsuecce 500 ns cteec ete 

07 Other contractual services. ...................-.- ieee 1, 000 BOR cgcecutaeveenn 

EI IED SIRI on oo i ccna ccccusconmmce 5, 000 scat 

SR in caditiinantwnk acicninntdcacmanneietanaacntcoee 1, 500 Ii ieeccsscneseoee 

I a 888, 000 1, 322, 000 +434, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to 

EN aE SEE a eee 5, 000 GNP noncccdanesune 

OR PB tice nccigcctinibindsndasanedtases 1, 000, 000 1, 450, 000 +450, 000 








Average salary and grade 


1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 











Average salaries and grades: General schedule grades: 


Neb e hee as ueen awe wamwimnmaca $6, 076 | $5, 889 $5, 310 
Average grade______- ie a iowa ele atah se aaa es pleas | GS-8. 1 | 8-7. 5. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary of ungraded positions. -_-_-- | eit a eee | $3, 598 $2, 267 


Rio Grande international dams program 


Falcon dam and powerplant: 


I a 0 
I Rg a a tee ee $450, 000 
ge a +450, 000 


Residences, $450,000.—These funds would provide for replacement of 38 wood- 
frame residences with 30 permanent masonry residences, at an estimated total 
cost of $450,000 with corresponding increase in the total cost of the project from 
$36,426,602 to $36,876,602. 

Prior to the construction of Falcon Dam, eight small frame residences from 
Fort McIntosh, the abandoned Army base in Laredo, Tex., were moved 75 miles 
to Falcon Village and set up as cheaply as possible as temporary residences. 
In addition, temporary barrack buildings from the abandoned Laredo Army Air- 
base and Fort McIntosh were cut into sections, moved to Falcon Village, and 
converted in the most economical manner into 30 residences. These 38 residences 
were occupied by Government construction forces during the construction of the 
project and since then have been occupied by the operation and maintenance 
forces. 

The buildings from which these residences were constructed were of typical 
wood frame, World War II cantonment-type construction. Due to the hot and 
humid climatic conditions in the area, general deterioration of surfaces of such 
structures is rapid, making costly their maintenance in acceptable condition. 
High winds in the area cause extensive damage resulting in repeated repairs 
to porches and roofs, and termite infestation in wood members is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to control. Because of these conditions the cost of 
continuing to maintain the buildings to provide reasonable living quarters, is 
estimated from the experience of the past 4 years to average at least $30,000 
annually. Replacement of the 38 temporary buildings with 30 permanent ma- 
sonry residences estimated to cost $15,000 each or a total of $450,000 would reduce 
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the maintenance cost to about $8,000, and hence effect a saving of about $22,000 
annually. 

This saving would exceed the capital recovery cost of new residences estimated 
to amount to about $16,000 annually, and therefore justifies the expenditure. 

The need for permanent housing at Falcon Dam is due to the lack of available 
housing in communities within reasonable commuting distance from the facility 
and conforms to the requirements of Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-18 in 
this regard. Based on a study of the family characteristics of residents to date, 
as suggested by the aforementioned circular, it is proposed that 28 residential 
units consisting of fourteen 2-bedroom, nine 3-bedroom, and five 4-bedroom 
dwellings, together with 1 guest house and 1 bachelor quarter unit, be con- 
structed. All residential units proposed are single-family units conforming 
to design standards for permanent family housing prepared by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and would replace existing temporary single residential 
units. Replacement of existing units with single, rather than multiple-family 
units is in accordance with stipulations of paragraph 4, Budget Bureau Circular 
No. A-18 which provides that single-family units may receive special considera- 
tion where remoteness of the station from community facilities makes it unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of safety, employee morale, recruitment, and reten- 
tion of personnel to house employees in multifamily dwellings. Floor space 
provided will be within the limits provided in paragraph 7 of Budget Bureau 
Circular No. A-18. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to secure replacement of personnel due 
to unsatisfactory housing accommodations. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. All right, Colonel Hewitt is going to testify to 
this. 

Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Chairman, I might say a few words first if 
that is agreeable? 

Chairman Haypen. Proceed. 

Mr. Henperson. The estimate submitted to the House was in the 
amount of $950,000, of which $500,000 was for operation and mainte- 
nance and $450,000 for construction. 

The House allowed $450,000 for operation and maintenance and 
only $125,000 for construction. 

We are asking for restoration of the $325,000 reduction in the con- 
struction item. 

I shall not go into detail about this matter. Colonel Hewitt, Com- 
missioner of the U.S. Section, International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico, has come here from his El 
Paso headquarters to discuss this matter, and he is in a position to 
furnish any details that the committee may require. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to hear from you, Colonel. 


PREPARED STATMENT 


Colonel Hewirr. First, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
which I would like to submit for the record, if it is agreeable at this 
fime? 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. You may highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF THE COMMISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
’ y ’ ‘ 
ComMIssION, UNiTED STaTES AND MEXIco 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, created by the treaty of March 1, 
1889, between the Governments of the United States and Mexico, is charged by 
that and a series or subsequent treaties, the latest being the water treaty of 1944, 
with the accomplishment of a long-term and specific program for the solution of 
problems arising on the nearly 2,000-mile boundary and requiring joint engineering 
action. Principal among such problems are stabilization of the river boundaries, 
equitable distribution between the two countries of waters of international 
streams, flood control, water storage, and river regulation for beneficial uses in 
the two countries, development of hydroelectric power, and elimination of sanita- 
tion hazards. Participation by the United States in each of these activities has 
been authorized specifically in advance by treaty or an act of the Congress. 

The Commission consists of a U.S. section, with headquarters in El Paso, Tex., 
and a Mexican section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. Be- 
cause of the international character of the problems, the U.S. section of the Com- 
mission necessarily functions under the policy supervision of the Department of 
State, and the Mexican section operates under the policy supervision of Mexico’s 
Ministry of Foreign Relations. 


Operation and maintenance, El Paso projects, $450,000 


Of the supplemental request for $500,000 for deferred work on the El Paso 
projects, which has become most urgent as a result of the September 1958 flood, 
the action taken by the House reduces the program on the El Paso projects by 
$50,000 and is distributed as follows: 











Project House House Reduction 
request allowance 
I Ola ee dieceeenabnmimna ae $266, 710 $226, 710 $40, 000 
Excavation - -------- ies Ginna aces Minis at a eke aa os ecahegs tease aay 233, 290 223, 290 10, 000 
a ES a ead eee 500, 000 450, 000 50, 000 





Although no appeal of the House reduction in funds is being made, it should 
be pointed out that while it is believed that the deferred revetment program can 
be substantially completed within the funds allowed by the House, a severe flood 
could make necessary the appropriation of additional funds for this purpose. 

The revetment program initially was established in 1956 when it was deter- 
mined that 42 miles of revetment was required to protect the project adequately. 
Due to lack of funds the program was curtailed in 1956, 1958, and 1959. It is 
contemplated that the funds allowed in this supplemental will largely complete 
the project. The channel bank erosion experienced in the unprotected reaches 
of the riverbank as a result of the floods of September 13 and 14, 1958, clearly 
indicates the urgent need to complete the revetment program without further 
delay. During this flood many acres which were valued as high as $3,000 an 
acre were destroyed, and their fertility cannot be restored. It was necessary to 
relocate the river and restore it to its former position. The provision of funds 
to complete the project will prevent a repetition of these damages and others 
which may occur in other locations. 

It is contemplated that the funds allowed for excavation will permit the carry- 
ing out of necessary work at this time. However, it should be pointed out that 
channel cleanout work is a continuing requirement. The amount of work neces- 
sary is something which cannot be foreseen from year to year but depends on the 
amount of sand and silt which is washed into the river channel. This in turn is 
dependent upon the riverflow which varies materially from year to year. 

These funds will permit removal of approximately 1,250,000 cubic yards of 
accumulated sand, silt, and gravel from the Rio Grande within the El Paso 
projects. Removal of this material is necessary to restore the channel to its design 
capacity. The regularly scheduled maintenance provides for the removal of an 
average of 500,000 cubie yards of material from the river annually. This program 
has not been sufficient to remove the material from the river as rapidly as it 
accumulates. It is essential that these deposits be removed at the present time 
since the deposition of the material in the river reduces the capacity of the channel 
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to carry floods. If it is not removed, a repetition of the 1958 flood may cause 
overtopping of the levees. 
Construction, Falcon Dam, 30 permanent residences, $450,000 

Faleon Dam and Reservoir, the first of the major international storage dams 
and reservoirs in the Rio Grande provided for in the 1944 Water Treaty With 
Mexico, was functionally complete and storage began in August 1953. The 
$450,000 is needed to provide 30 permanent masonry buildings at an average 
cost of $15,000 each to house operation and maintenance personnel of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission stationed at the Faleon Dam. These 
buildings are to replace 38 temporary wooden buildings now beyond economic 
repair. Since Falcon Dam is located some 40 miles from Rio Grande City, the 
nearest community with minimum housing facilities, and 75 miles from Laredo, 
Tex., it was necessary, as a part of the construction, to provide living quarters 
for the construction personnel. As an expedient, temporary wooden frame 
buildings were salvaged from the abandoned Laredo Army Base at Fort McIntosh, 
cut into sections, and moved to Falcon Dam for the use of the personnel. These 
buildings had an original life of 5 years or less and are now beyond economical 
repair. 

While the buildings served the expedient purpose during construction, they have 
proven excessively costly to maintain and inadequate as permanent housing for 
the operation and maintenance personnel at the dam. The wooden frames and 
floors have been eaten out by termites to the extent that they are bevond satis- 
factory repair; storms which are relatively frequent cause loss of roofs, porches, 
and shingles. The wood is so old that it cannot be painted properly. On the 
basis of cost of the repairs for the past 4 years, current repairs are estimated to be 
at least $30,000 annually. These costs will increase progressively as the buildings 
grow older. It is estimated that the maintenance costs on the new residences 
would be reduced to approximately $8,000 annually. 

The House allowance of $125,000 is a reduction of $325,000 from the budget 
estimate of $450,000. The funds requested would permit replacement of 38 
deteriorated wood-frame residences with 30 permanent masonry residences at 
the site of the Faleon Dam. The House authorized the replacement of the 10 
buildings in most urgent need of replacement at a cost of not to exceed $12,500 


‘per unit or a total of $125,000. 


The House reduction of $325,000 from the total funds requested would obviously 
necessitate piecemeal programing and construction of the housing. The proposed 
piecemeal construction program would result in an increase of 5 percent in the 
estimated cost of the housing. Moreover, until the project is completed, expendi- 
tures of up to $30,000 per year must be made for minimum maintenance of the 
existing temporary housing. These expenditures serve no permanent purposes. 
Restoration of construction funds to the full amount of, $450,000 for the Falcon 
residences is therefore requested. 

The House report restricts the cost per residence unit to not to exceed $12,500. 
A survey of the families to be housed, including number, age, and sex of children, 
shows that the following types of houses are required at Faleon Dam for regular 
employees of the U.S. section: 

Fourteen 2-bedroom houses of 1,140 square feet each. 
Nine 3-bedroom houses of 1,415 square feet each. 

Five 4-bedroom houses of 1,660 square feet each. 

One bachelor’s quarters of not more than 1,200 square feet. 
One buildinz ! of not more than 1,400 square feet. 

Some 30 employees are required to live in Faleon Village since operators of the 
electrical plant and those who control the releases of water are on 24-hour duty. 
Therefore, 30 new permanent masonry buildings are required to house these em- 
ployees adequately. The proposed construction complies with the criteria set 
forth in Bureau of the Budget Circular A-18. The total cost amounts to $450,000. 
It is not contemplated that additional quarters will be required by the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission for Falcon Village. Reduction in main- 
tenance estimated as a result of the new construction is $22,000 annually which 
would more than justify the investment for permanent residences. 

Since Faleon Dam is located in an area where high winds are frequent and, at 
times, hurricane-type storms occur; where termites and rattlesnakes are found; 
and where the climate, which is influenced by the reservoir, is extremely humid 
accompanied by high temperatures, it is essential that an especially sturdy and 





1To be used as accommodations for official visitors to Falcon Dam and temporary quarters for new em- 
ployees and their families. 
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tight type of construction be provided as compared with other areas where such 
severe weather conditions do not prevail. 

Cost estimates for construction of the required housing units have been solicited 
from contractors in the area, including one who is currently constructing 27 similar 
residences at Zapata, Tex., about 30 miles from Faleon Dam. These estimates 
indicate that if the entire project is undertaken in 1960, the construction cost 
would be $13,000 for the 2-bedroom houses, $16,000 for the 3-bedroom houses, 
and $19,000 for the 4-bedroom houses, or an average cost of $15,000 per unit. 
If undertaken piecemeal, the average cost per unit would amount to at least 
$16,000. The Department therefore must appeal the restriction of $12,500 per 
unit placed by the House and request that if any limitation is imposed, it be 
raised to an average of $15,000 per unit if the project is undertaken in 1960 and 
$16,000 if undertaken over a period of years, 


I feel that the employees of the International Boundary and Water Commission 
living at Falcon Village are entitled to live in quarters that are adequate and safe. 


QUARTERS AT FALCON VILLAGE 


Cononel Hewirr. As to the request for quarters at Falcon Village, 
the quarters were originally temporary buildings, built in World War 
II which were moved some 100 miles to form a construction camp for 
the use of construction personnel. 

Some of these buildings were ordinary Army barracks, and some 
of them were quarters which were a liitle bit more elaborate—but 
very little. They were all estimated to have a life of approximately 
5 years at the time that they were built. They have been in constant 
use since 1940 to practically 1960, almost 20 years at the present time. 

Chairman Haypen. Why does that necessitate a revision from 
$12,500 to $15,000? 

Colonel Hewirr. The reason is this: There is a similar project 
which is being constructed about 30 miles from the location of Falcon 
Village in the small town of Zapata, Tex. It is a Government project 
and involves substantially the same variety of construction as we 
propose to use at Falcon Village. We have compared the costs at 
Zapata with our estimates and find them in line. 


LIMITATION ON BUILDING COST 


We have been in touch with the contractor doing the work at 
Zapata and the contractor has provided us with estimates which 
indicate that the average cost of the buildings we will require at 
Falcon will be about $15,000. Now, of course we will let these con- 
struction contracts on the basis of bids and the low bid will be ac- 
cepted. We feel that with a limitation of $12,500 per building there 
is no assurance that we can build these buildings at all; and while 
the money would remain available, we would have to come back to 
the Congress and ask for an increase in the authorized average cost 
of the buildings. While we may get the buildings for slightly Jess 
than an average of $15,000 each, it is not safe to advertise for bids 
on them at the prese nt time. However, we will be unable to start 
the project. until bids are received, and it is essential that we get 
started on it, and started at once. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR CURRENT FUNDING OF PROJECT 


Chairman Haypren. Why do you want to have all the buildings 
now rather than spread the program over several years? 

Colonel Hewitt. The cost of maintenance of these old buildings 
is very, very high. We are paying about $30,000 a year for their 
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maintenance. The condition of the buildings is very poor, extremely 
poor. They are completely termite ridden. They are set on short 
posts very close to the ground. We have rattlesnakes and various 
other varmints up there which live under the buildings. 

As a matter of fact, we have a rule in the village that the members 
who live on the reservation do not permit their children to go out 
after dark because the rattlesnakes come from under the buildings 
and you can never tell where you are going to find them. 

With the new buildings the rattlesnakes will not have a chance 
because the buildings will be built on slabs and there will not be any 
possibility of hiding out under them. We are hopeful that the children 
can get out in the evenings if they want to. We also have rats under 
the buildings. 

I have some photographs here which I would be very glad to show 
to the committee which emphasize the poor conditions of these 
buildings. 

This is in a rather high wind area and the shingles are often blown 
off. I have a picture here which shows where the porch itself has 
blown off during a high wind. Here is a picture showing the entire 
porch blown off. We have pictures which show the termite infestation 
and that the sills on these buildings are practically gone. We have 
to prop the buildings up and we have to replace the sills and posts, 
It is a source of expense to the U.S. section and a source of danger to 
the people living in the houses. And you know, if you have seen 
pieces of wood which are termite ridden, that you cannot tell that 
there are termites in the wood until you step on infested flooring and 
go right straight through the floor. 


SAVINGS ON MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Chairman Haypren. Will money be saved by building these units? 

Colonel Hewirr. At the present time we are spending about 
$30,000 a year for maintenance and we estimate our annual cost. of 
maintenance on the new buildings will be somewhere around $8,000, 
so that a saving of $22,000 annually will be effected. We also estimate 
that $22,500, which is about 5 percent of $450,000, which we estimated 
these buildings are going to cost, will be saved as a result of contract- 
ing for the 30 buildings at one time. So, the first year’s savings will 
be about $45,000 and thereafter a savings of about $22,000 per year. 


FOUR-BEDROOM QUARTERS 


Chairman Haypen. Why do you have to have four-bedroom 
quarters for some of your employees? 

Colonel Hewirr. We have a rather large number of employees 
down there who have large families. We have one emplovee who has 
eleven children and several who have six or more, and in order to take 
care of them we think that they properly should have at least four 
bedrooms. We have others who have two or three children but of 
sexes where you cannot put them all in one bedroom and we think they 
should have three-bedroom houses in orderly to live properly. 
course, you could put them in a dormitory, but we do not think that is 
a proper way for a Government employee to live 

Chairman Haypen. It is anticipated that the cost of the quarters 
will be increased if we wait? 
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Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. If we build the project piecemeal we 
believe that the costs will go up. The engineering cost index is 
steadily rising on construction, and although we say the average cost 
will be $15,000 this year, we believe that next year it may increase 
up to $16,000 and we know that if we build on a piecemeal basis this 
year the cost will be higher than if we let the entire contract at one 
time. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions by members 
of the committee? 


TOTAL HOUSES TO BE CONSTRUCTED 


Senator ELLENDER. How many houses have you altogether? I 
notice you are providing money for 30. 

Colonel Hrwirrt. Yes, 30. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that all that you have? 

Colonel Hrwirr. There are 38 there at the present time, however, 8 
of those quarters are occupied at the present time by the Public 
Health Service, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Treasury Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. Were those houses built in connection with the 
dam? 

Colonel Hewrirr. No, sir; they were not. They were moved in 
from many miles away. They were built as Army barracks and 
were moved in. They were built in the early stages of the war. 
They have had a 20-year life and originally they were supposed to 
have a 5-vear life. 

TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you propose to build these new buildings 
out of brick and mortar? 

Colonel Hewirr. We propose to build these out of masonry so 
they will not be subject to the same damages which have occurred 
to the houses which we are proposing to replace. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Have the children there been provided with 
schooling? 

Colonel Hewitt. The State of Texas runs a bus from Falcon Village 
to the school. 

Senator ELtenpErR. Then there will be no question of us, the Gov- 
ernment, erecting schools there? 

Colonel Hewitt. No, sir. There will be no problem of erecting 
schools. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could not this facility have been built in 
connection with the dam and paid for by the proceeds from the 
operation of this dam? Do they not get electricity? 

Colonel Hewitt. Yes, sir; they do, but the revenues from electric 
power generated at the dam are collected by the Department of the 
Interior and accrue to the Treasury of the United States and not to 
the benefit of the project. 

Senator ELLENDER. Could not this expense be charged to regular 
operations? 

Colonel Hewirrt. I do not think, under the existing law, that this 
is possible. 
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REVENUE ACCRUING FROM FACILITY 


Senator ELLENDER. Would you put in the record the amount of 
revenue accruing to the Government from this facility where these 
houses are being built? 

Colonel Hewirr. In the House report there was such a statement. 

Senator ELLenprErR. If you do not have it available now, you can 
furnish it for the record. 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir, I will supply it for the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Falcon powerplant operations—U.S. share of revenue from hydroelectric energy 








Fiscal Year: Revenue in dollars 
hilt leks laadi enim taints ib sia in enon ese annie eae optics edie’ bee $249, 105 
Se oe aa aha ee jeS tiene Se alae parent a ab 199, 409 
et nena nt wee ea Kine mie nem gaye 59, 429 
CEE Deak aeehRe sewer nS phbens needs Gee neucegian 351, 036 
DE eerecutlies cbr Notiegasawnsdhowinduccewinn peau tekes 358, 003 

Sl nindthitinentisikneiinnndb teen sine wane ntenamesu ck cian $1, 216, 982 


REDUCTION IN EL PASO PROJECT FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 

Colonel Hewirr. Mr. Chairman, I have one statement I would 
like to make in connection with the reduction of the present appro- 
priation for the El Paso projects. In the House report it is stated 
that the amount allowed, $450,000, would be sufficient to complete 
the project. The funds requested tor the project involve the revet- 
ment of river banks and also the excavation of the river channel 
to resore it to its design capacity. We cannot state definitely that 
the funds allowed by the House are going to complete the project and 
we cannot state that we are never going to ask for any additional 
funds for revetment and channel excavation work on the El Paso 
projects. We believe that the tunds allowed by the House will sub- 
stantially complete the project. However, I would not like to take 
the position of being foresworn against coming back to the committee 
and asking for additional funds which might be necessary in the future. 
I do not foresee that there will be any appreciable amount necessary. 
However, as you know, these mountain streams come down pretty 
fast sometimes and when the arroyos really start to run one cannot 
tell exactly what will happen, so I do not feel that I can fully accept 
what the House has said as to the funds allowed being sufficient to 
fully complete the project and that no additional funds will be required 
either in the immediate future or in the distant future. 

Chairman Haypren. We thank you for appearing here this morning. 
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ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM P. HUGHES, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
FOREIGN BUILDINGS, AND ROBERT H. THAYER, THE SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR THE COORDINATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Chairman Hayprn. The next two items for consideration are esti- 
mates submitted in Senate Document No. 38, ard concern the use of 
foreign currencies, namely, $3,475,000 for acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad, and $1,984,100 for the international 
educational exchange program. 

The estimate and statement of Director Hughes, together with the 
justifications filed in support of the two items, will be placed in the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


{Supplemental estimates (S. Doc. 38)] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
‘‘ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
“ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


“In addition to the appropriations made available under this head, and subject 
to allocation in such manner as may now or hereafter be prescribed by the President, 
foreign currencies which have accrued under title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be used without 
fiscal year limitation for the purposes of section 104(l) of that Act, in an amount 
not to exceed the equivalent of $3,475,000, and the value of such currencies may be 
credited to the appropriation made available under this head.’’ 


This proposed authorization is to permit the construction of buildings in 
New Delhi, India, and Warsaw, Poland. 


“EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
“INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


“In addition to appropriations made available under this head, and subject to 
allocation in such manner as may now or hereafter be prescribed by the President, 
foreign currencies which have accrued under title I of the Agricultural Trade Develep- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be used without 
fiscal year limitation for the purposes of (a) interchange of persons under title II 
of the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act, as amended, as 
authorized by section 104(h) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, and (b) assistance as authorized by section 104(0) of that 
Act, in an amount not to exceed the equivalent of $1,984,100.” 


This proposed authorization is to provide for additional leader-specialist ex- 
changes; chairs of American studies and English in foreign universities; and for 
workshops in English language and American studies abroad. 
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Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad, 19X0535 (no year) 


Requested -----.---- Dinette Maw k ced wan eta etna e tse moe $18, 000, 000 


Approved by House of Representatives and Senate 


Request: Public Law 480, foreign currencies equivalent, to remain 
available until expended (for 12 months from July 1, 1959) - -_-- 


Employment: 


17, 372, 000 
3, 475, 000 


Average number budget 1960 estimate_-.......-.---------- 


Number involved this estimate 


Actual employment June 30, 1959___...------------------- 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 


Office building and staff housing, Warsaw, Polan 


d 


FUNDS 


Ss 


2, 200, 000 


237 
0 


215 


_ For financing the construction of an Embassy office building for use by U.S. 
Government agencies and 32 apartments for staff employees at Warsaw, Poland. 


Office building extension and staff housing, New Delhi, India 


$1, 275, 000 


For financing the construction of an office building extension for occupancy 


for staff employees at New Delhi, India. 
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Program and financing 








: estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Acquisition and construction: | 
i aa eels | $2,220, 000 
: (6) Planning and development.-.-_...............-. 218, 000 
; Se MINI 0 ony nw senee oe dnaey=bypeaenereeots 6, 312; 000 
2. Building oecupancy expenses: 
j (a) Operation, maintenance, and repair. --.......-- 5, 450, 000 
' "ee eer re eee 750, 000 
3. Furniture and equipment: 
=i i I on crsndwcanesdisnadasanembeosa 750, 000 
| (6) Furniture and household equipment repair and 
eta le apatite Re 1, 150, 000 
III Soin ceemccccrenccnsnaccceanes 1, 300, 000 
IE IE oii ctcdsccenececicovees 18, 150, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward..................... —750, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from: 
Foreign currencies accrued under Public Law 480....-|.........--.-- 
I Se i ee a temcenebaliaknl 0 
Non-Federal sources: 
ee I at duet nce bberen ee 0 
Dollar conversion of foreign currencies... -.......- —150, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward....................-- 750, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ............. 18, 000, 000 








PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 





Original 1960 | Revised 1960 


estimate 


$2, 220, 000 
283, 000 

9, 562, 000 
5, 450, 000 


750, 000 |-..-. 


910, 000 


1, 150, 000 
1, 300, 000 


| 21,625, 000 


—750, 000 
—3, 475, 000 
0 

9 


—150, 000 
750, 000 


18, 000, 000 





by the International Cooperation Administration and 26 additional apartments 


Increase 





Under existing legislation section 104(1) of Public Law 480, as amended, pro- 
vides that foreign currencies shall be available for the acquisition of sites and 
buildings abroad for U.S. Government use, and for the construction, repair, 
alteration and furnishing of such facilities, in addition to funds otherwise made 
available for such purposes, in such amounts as may be specified from time to 


time in appropriation acts. 


The proposed supplemental is for the purpose of accelerating the foreign build- 
ings program by using Public Law 480 currencies pursuant to section 104(1) 


without altering the order of priority of projects. 


Earlier accomplishment of 


the program will enable the United States to benefit sooner from the facilities 
which ultimately would be provided under the long-range building program of 


the Department of State. 


In order to assure maximum utilization of the maximum number of currencies 
surplus now or in the future, the Department proposes to transfer the Public 
Law 480 foreign currencies to the buildings fund as an additional source of 
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financing. This will permit the fund as a whole to finance additional projects 
next in priority without reference to whether local currencies are in surplus in 
the particular countries in which these additional projects are located. This 
procedure recognizes that all construction projects require some currencies other 
than the local currency in order to finance imports of qualities or kinds of equip- 
ment or materials not available in the local market for local currency. ; 

The proposed supplemental will permit the Department to proceed on office 
building construction and staff housing urgently needed in Warsaw and New 
Delhi. 


Object classification 











Original | Revised 
1960 1960 Increase 
estimate | estimate 
ainccatijhes ; Ss sialiacanteahaetabe | Seid de eiessniaiics 
Personal services Sp rateinciathe a atseis nip Seidadre competes mala $1, 510, 000 | $1, 510, 000 
CL 2G s5 Mi macene cuuedt Wowie duasbash ageinndmwwe el 150, 000 | 150, 000 
Transportation --_------ aiianis aerate ake ate haces scl oebriitad 200, 000 200, 000 e 
Rents eae ee case hacaledc pea cal a cel 750, 000 | ee 
Other contractual services ; A ee eee aoe | 1, 050, 000 | Seen 
Services performed by other agencies-_..........--.-------- 3, 200, 000 | SEs bac Gs. 
Supplies and materials__......----.----- ead ba aciedbcaks ote bin’ ee 1, 300, 000 | DMM R St a 
en Sdighine Reatabaten sonsaenaenndadaiekuhdacmpediosa | 1, 300, 000 | 1, 460, 000 $160, 000 
III SS SR toe eo ae af 8,646,000 | 11, 961, 000 3, 315, 000 
Grants, subsidies and contributions___.--.-.-.-.-- Sciaucnseiewaied 42, 000 | 42, 000 
I A ee tek 2, 000 | 2, 000 Es ea 
el epealt ia ee ape cl 
INE foot ce ccsissnetnsrcuiecetunevtens ---| 18, 150,000 | 21, 625, 000 | 3, 475, 000 
| 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


In 1956 the Department of State prepared a 10-year buildings program de- 
signed to meet the basic needs of our oversea establishments. In the several 
budget years since that time the Department consistently has presented an 
annual program based upon the long-term one, making exceptions when unfore- 
seen developments required the rearrangement of priorities among projects. 

It has not been possible to fund the construction of all the projects that have 
been presented in annual program budgets. The principal reasons for holding 
program plans in abeyance are: (a) appropriation reductions from the annual 
requests; (b) final construction bids in excess of estimates; and (c) accommodation 
of higher priority projects. Financial resources currently available to the Office 
of Foreign Buildings will permit contracting for only a limited number of ad- 
ditional projects previously presented in the annual program. The need for these 
projects is more urgent today than at the time they were presented, because of: 
(1) the constant and consistent upward trend in construction and property costs 
in virtually every area of the world; (2) the desire of the Department to reduce, 
wherever possible, the U.S. dollar costs that annually are attributed to building 
and housing operations overseas. 

The Department desires to implement vigorously the directive of the Appro- 
priations Committee concerning maximum utilization of local currencies. This 
consistently has been an objective of the committee, which observed in House 
of Representatives Report No. 351 dated April 12, 1957: “The committee is 
convinced that it is good business to obtain valuable and necessary real estate 
holdings in the various countries in exchange for these foreign credits.’’ Sig- 
nificantly, during the last session of Congress, Public Law 480 was amended by 
Public Law 85-931, approved September 6, 1958, as it relates to the availability 
of currencies generated under the operation of this law for building activities 
abroad. Specifically, the pertinent sections of Public Law 480 were revised as 
follows: 

“*(1) For the acquisition by purchase, lease, rental, or otherwise, of sites and 
buildings and grounds abroad, for U.S. Government use including offices, resi- 
dence quarters, community and other facilities, and for construction, repair, 
alteration, and furnishing of such buildings and facilities: Provided, That foreign 
currencies shall be available for the purposes of this subsection (in addition to 
funds otherwise made available for such purpose) in such amounts as may be speci- 
fied from time to time in appropriation acts.’ ”’ 

A careful review of the status of the plans for a number of urgently needed 
projects previously presented in operating budgets indicates that it would be 
feasible for the Office of Foreign Buildings to proceed with a sound, controlled 
acceleration of the buildings program in order to enable the U.S. establishment 
abroad to benefit by earlier accomplishment a portion of the long-term program 
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plans. In view of the desires of the Congress as reflected in the recent amendment 
of Public Law 480, the Department desires to finance such an acceleration by 
utilizing surplus foreign currencies available for allocation by the Bureau of the 
Budget. However, the Department also desires to proceed in an orderly manner 
with its buildings program, financing projects in the order of need and priority 
uninfluenced by the availability of specific kinds of local currencies. For this 
reason and others the Department seeks authority to pay into the Fore ign Service Proj 
buildings fund such Public Law 489 currencies as may be authorized and allocated, 
recognizing that this is essentially another source of funds (in addition to appro- 
priations and proceeds of sales) for financing the buildings program authorized by 
Public Law 186, as amended. 

The Department believes the flexibility inherent in combining Public Law 480 Con 
allocations with other resources in a single fund is in the best interest of the 
Government because: 





(a) It will permit maximum utilization of surplus Public Law 480 currencies by | 
using them to meet all disbursements of the buildings fund in the limited numker | | 
of countries in which such surpluses actually exist, including payments on contracts } 

lready in force. : 


b) While competition from other programs for limited amounts of Public Law 
480 currencies in some countries may reduce amounts available for allocation to 
the buildings program below the amounts which this program could use, such 


a Com 















< action will not impair operations since other resources of this building fund may 
& be used to make up the difference. 
c (c) All construction projects require some currencies other than the local } 
= currency in order to finance qualities or kinds of equipment or materials not | 
€ available in the local market for local currency. The other resources of the | 
buildings fund will complement the use of allocated Public Law 480 currencies by Initi 
- & : : ; : 
-” providing such other currencies as are needed. Public Law 480 currencies generally ' 
= are not convertable into other currencies, nor may they be used to purchase 
< materials or supplies for export and use in another country without the specific ( 
< agreement of the country concerned. 
= (d) Use of allocated Public Law 480 currencies for meeting current cash require- 
a ments will permit earlier utilization and will minimize the residua! balances, which — * 
om may be subject to loss in value over a period of time. . Pol 
wt | 
1-4 Summary of FBO programs 7 
ic ee 
Pare mca a ae afte 
s FBO Program Original 1960 | Revised 1960 | Increase spac 
estimate estimate of t! 
Pu Sig Th ls “anaes | | Mt. 
A. Operation, maintenance, repair and services: | In lr 
1. Operation of buildings $3, 200, 000 $3, 200, 000 The 
2. Realty maintenance and repair_- bes 2, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 B 
3. Heavy equipment replacement-------.-.---.-.--- 100, 000 | 100, 000 |_- | 
4. Telephone equipment replacement------.------ 50, 000 | 50, 000 | and 
5. Furniture repair and replacement -- ee 900, 000 900, 000 |. 2 Si 
6. Household equipment replacement - - -- Pao 250, 000 | 250, 000 fic 
7. Property title services- -- pes os : 20,000 20,000 | = orice 
8. Conduct of program. --------- ; Sa eee 1, 300, 000 | 1, 300, 000 cons 
Total A.- | 7,920,000 | 7, 920, 000 | ; Indi 
2 aor : 
B. Acquisition, development and construction: | P 
1. Site acquisitions for construction_- 870, 000 870, 000 as F 
2. Project development-- oS i er sat 198, 000 | 263, 000 $65, 000 resic 
3. Construction. - ---- . names : : 5, 235, 000 8, 485, 000 3, 250, 000 mai 
4. Project supervision _- ee? i 550, 000 550, 000 nal 
5. Property acquisition. - pace 950, 000 | 950, 000 a elect 
6. Property leaseholds- -- - ’ 750, 000 | 750, 000 |__- cons 
7. Buildings and grounds capital improvement 400, 000 400, 000 |- pas not 
8. Initial furniture and household equipment 750, 000 910, 000 160, 000 100 J 
9. Defense attaché housing 250, 000 250, 000 tion 
10. Agricultural attaché housing 150, 000 | 150, 000 |_- A ca 
12. Unscheduled projects : 127, 000 127, 000 == | posa 
Total B___- 10, 230, 000 13, 705, 000 3, 475, 000 $108 
C. Reallotment of prior year authorizations 750, 000 750, 000 Ay 
D. Unallotted balance es . 23 whic 
Total available funds_- 18, 900.000 | 22,375, 000 3, 475, 000 facili 
E. Less unobligated balance: of th 
1. Reallotted for authorized work ---. —750, 000 —750, 000 |_- : is dij 
2. Reprogramed- : : 
. ment 
Total obligations. - -- : ‘ | 18, 150, 000 21, 625, 000 3, 475, 000 possi 
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Detail of 1960 programs 

















Post | Project | Original Revised | Increase 
| estimate estimate | 
| } } 
Project development: | | 
India, New Delhi_------- .| Office building annex, staff |_- capaci $65, 000 $65, 000 
| housing. 
Other projects____- sicion cnt lem smi bk tthe capepel ARES |, UIE on mesa 
Total 1960____. _ ‘ wen------see-----| 198,000} 263, 000 | 65, 000 
! - - . ee ee 
Construction program: | | 
Afghanistan, Kabul. Office building -_-_---- i 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 |-...-----... 
Austria, Vienna | Office building annex__-- 500, 000 | 500, 000 |_- ae 
Brazil, Sao Paulo .| Office building --_-----._-- re 800, 000 | 800, 000 ducadna 
Canada, Ottawa ; ...| Office building annex ie 300, 000 TOO 8 ie 
Ethiopia, Addis Ababa ey G6... he adi 165, 000 | Nc ee, 
ae = Office building, consular resi- | 300, 000 SeniGgee 1... <> 4a 
dence, staff housing. | 
telly, PAM. «nnn cdcncu. Office building, consulate gen- | 300, 000 a 
| _ eral residence. 
Netherlands, Rotterdam___._} Office building, staff housing-_--_-! 300, 000 | UD faonccnnssanen 
Poland, Warsaw - a ei a as sess sucletconnse- on} 22000001 2900-008 
Singapore__--_--- maminein <-aiais| (MINI IIIS co wikia oe aches il: SEONG) STO MOO 
Somaliland, Mogadiscio__....| Office building, consulate gen- | 1,000,000 [eae 
| eral residence, staff housing. 
India, New Delhi__-- | Office building annex, staff | ; -...| 1,050,000 | 1,050,000 
housing. | 
| beac ie 
Total 1960 e : -| 5,235, 000 8, 485, 000 | 3, 250, 000 
| = | a 
Initial furniture and household | 
equipment: 
India, New Delhi _..-.......| Office building annex, staff | meres 160, 000 | 160, 000 
housing. | 
Other projects...........-..-.| a bch asi ax -| 750, 000 | TD UNO 4 ogee cesarean 
|_ ; Se ae 
Total 1960 


Beeadisi cad Se a ee 


Poland, Warsaw: Embassy office building and staff housing, $2,200,000 

Present situation. The Embassy offices presently are located in a building 
owned by the Bulgarian Government. It was not possible to extend this lease 
after its termination on December 31, 1956, but because there is no other office 
space available, the Fmbassy has remained in the premises despite the objections 
of the Bulgarian Government, which is anxious to gain vacant possession. 

The Embassy staff is housed unsatisfactorily in a number of leased residences, 
in inadequate dwellings on a site acquired by the U.S. Government, and in hotels. 
There is need for appropriate and adequate staff housing. 

Building prugram.—The U.S. Government plans to construct an office building 
and 32 staff apartments on an excellent site already owned. 

Status of project.— An architectural firm has been employed to plan the Embassy 
office building and staff housing projects. The sum of $2,200,000 is requested for 
construction. 


India, New Delhi: Office building, staff apartments, and ancillary facilities, $1,275,000 

Present sittuation.—Office building: ICA now occupies offices in a building known 
as Farid Kot House, the former city palance of a maharajah. It was built as a 
residence and the structure is not suitable for office space. It is inadequately 
maintained and is in a deteriorating condition. There is no heating plant, the 
electrical, plumbing, and air-conditioning systems are makeshift and are in almost 
constant need of repair. The building is also occupied by other tenants who will 
not relinquish space. Health facilities, storage space, conference room, and recep- 
tion area for official visitors are deficient. Sanitary facilities are extremely limited. 
A canvass of the area for better space to lease has produced nothing except a pro- 
posal to rent two floors of the Indian Express Building at an annual rental of 
$108,000 plus cost of utilities and air conditioning. 

Apartments and ancillary facilities: Staff personnel are now housed in quarters 
which are considerably below American standards. Water supply and sanitation 
facilities are inadequate. Some of the locations are in heavily populated sections 
of the city, difficult to reach with transportation facilities slow and tedious. It 
is difficult for personnel to obtain private leases unless substantial advance pay- 
ments are made. Quarters allowances ranve up to $2,900 per year. There is no 
possibility of the host country providing any type of accommodations, as the 
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Government of India is experiencing considerable difficulty in finding housing for 
its own personnel. 

Building program.—Office building: The Department plans to incorporate the 
office building needs of ICA program into the recently completed office building 
through construction of additional bays. The proposed building will provide 
approximately 32,000 net square feet of office space and provide modern func- 
tional space for a minimum of 250 persons. This method will eliminate the pur- 
chase of a site and permit construction to be undertaken and accomplished more 
quickly without affecting the main structure or interfering with the existing office 
operations. 

Apartments and ancillary facilities: It is planned to construct 26 units of apart- 
ments and supporting servants quarters for staff personnel. 

Status of project.—Office building: The project has been taken up informally 
with the architect engaged for the original building design. Advice to date indi- 
cates that the proposed expansion of the existing office building is practical and 
architecturally appealing. 

Staff apartments and ancillary facilities: Plans will be comparable to those 
already used by the Department in providing the existing staff apartments. 

The sum of $1,275,000 is requested for the project. 


Authorizations and appropriations for the fureign building program 


























Authorizations Appropriations 
For purchase For purchase 
of U.S. of U.S. 
Treasury U.S. dollars Treasury U.S. dollars 
foreign foreign 
exchange exchange 
Cumulative through June 30, 1959____....-.._-- $200, 000,000 | $31,625,000 | $172, 766, 000 $30, 764, 000 
eke oie a eedbanwrs rence nen abcetice siege Dhaest tame 17, 189, 000 861, 000 
Request, 1960 addition, Public Law 480 cur- 
eae Tl ah aida al ale nimantviens nile COR aad inna al wa deine Marine th tn a % Ree 
Cumulative through June 30, 1960_.._..._|...........___]__-........___] 193,380,000 31, 625, 000 
Balance of authorization --...............---.-. 6, 620, 000 DI Pc nwdhickncde tl towae es toacetie 
Itemization of authorizations since enactment 
of the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926: 
Public Law 186, 69th Cong., approved 
i) SE re eres AE Hh octcabebebandiecenuds BRB0G- GOP Bein viecansankek 
Public Law 145, 74th Cong., approved 
Ee ne ean eienaihpickaabetlbunnasne eam RE Bids ceasiniesincenea 
Public Law 260, 74th Cong., approved 
DE. Tey PE none nnn gaan debater is eed ddninbi ccheaas io Adnan ne eniie wet RATE Bis tcc tiain ashe 
Public Law 543, 75th Cong., approved 
ee hbk wn enek oc kcanadtakenhelanacesscenessa RN  Piicncnixcacmne 
Public Law 547, 79th Cong, approved 
eh ak sc tullviebeccccesuwe 110, 000, 000 Mi GRR GED fe sce. cco 
Public Law 399, 82d Cong., approved | 
EN riper iienck Rak tnnae nn mbnuntudiesdacienirn OR Gee, Gee I........5....2. |------------25 
il ise | 200,000,000 | 31, 625, 000 | aaimioeae 


INFORMATIONAL FOREIGN CURRENCY SCHEDULE—FOREIGN CURRENCY, AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE AcT oF 1954, Sec. 104(1) 


Program and financing 








Original 1960 | Revised 1960 Increase 
estimate estimate 
Program: Transfers to ‘‘ Acquisition, operation and mainte- | 
rr er ee Ce... ol cwapacecioudinesanaecdoskoasss $3, 475, 000 $3, 475, 000 
Financing: Authorization to expend foreign currency receipts | 
Ey EP © REO As BPs a capsinnascnsnstaeennnvenian SMdiaRn dliidnincmicndenees 3, 475, 000 3, 475, 000 
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PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Allocations of foreign currencies made pursuant to title 7, United States Code, 
section 1704, placed in this account are expended through acquisition, operation 
and maintenance of buildings abroad, which funds all Department of State build- 
ings program projects in the first instance. 





STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL EpUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
SERVICE ON THE SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATION To Uss FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
speak on behalf of the Department’s request for the equivalent of $1,984,100 in 
foreign currencies available from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, for international educational exchange activities in fiscal year 1960. 
At present funds are available, subject to congressional approval, in 12 countries 
for the new uses permitted under section 104(h) of Public Law 480 and for the 
new section 104(0) of thislaw. Use of these currencies will be most advantageous 
to us in expanding two principal types of activities in these countries and will add 
greatly to the effectiveness and impact of our cultural relations efforts. 

The first use to which we desire to put these currencies is the expansion of our 
leader and specialist program. Heretofore, these programs could be financed 
from dollar appropriations only, and because of the limitation in annual appropria- 
tions requiring expenditure of specific amounts of these dollars for the purchase of 
foreign currencies, our efforts to increase this segment of the program for bringing 
distinguished visitors to the United States and sending American experts abroad 
have been less than adequate to reach influential groups in many countries. By 
utilizing foreign currencies for the international travel of foreign leaders and 
specialists, as now permitted under section 104(h), we plan to expand this program 
in nine countries, principally in the Near East and south Asia. In the case of 
American specialists, all major expenses (except in Indonesia where local cur- 
rencies are not useful for international travel) can be paid from these currencies. 
We therefore plan to increase this activity in six countries, again principally in 
the Near East and south Asia. 

The second use we plan for these currencies is in the field of American studies. 
The study and teaching of our history, literature, and language are among the 
most immediate ways of explaining our life and institutions to the people of other 
countries. Therefore, such studies have been and will continue to be an important 
element in the educational exchange program. Obviously, the impact of such 
studies is greater when there is assurance of continuity. With funds available 
under section 104(0) of Public Law 480, we plan to establish chairs in American 
studies at universities in seven countries for a period of 3 years, with the expecta- 
tion that this instruction will then become a regular part of the curriculum of the 
host university and will be supported thereafter by the university’s own resources. 
While many of these positions will be filled immediately by the appointment of 
American scholars, it is expected that in the future a large proportion of these 

ositions will be held by citizens of the countries who have been trained in the 

Jnited States. It should he noted that these chairs are to be established in 
countries such as Spain or Indonesia, where our regular exchange programs have 
been and continue to be quite small in relation to the need for cultural contact 
with the United States, or in countries such as India or Pakistan where our efforts, 
although somewhat lerger, are still very far from the optimum level, considering 
the size and importance of these countries. 

We propose to establish workshops in 10 countries under section 104(o). 
These workshops will also be devoted primarily to work in the field of American 
studies and the teaching of English as a foreign language. Whenever funds are 
available we shall hope for future authorizations to continue such workshops on 
a 3- to 5-year basis. These workshops will, I feel, provide a most useful adjunct 
to our other activities in the field of American studies and will in many cases 
help to reinforce and bring up to date the experience of some foreign nationals 
who have had experience in this field in the United States. They will also provide 
instruction for many who are unable to come to the United States. 

he estimates which you have before you have been carefully determined on 
the basis of the most advantageous and feasible uses of the currencies available 
at this time. The Department believes that these activities will result in a net 
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gain in impact for our international cultural relations efforts far beyond the sums 
to be invested. 
Appropriation: ‘‘International educational exchange activities, State, 1960.’ 
Request: $1,984,100 in foreign currencies to be used without fiscal year limita- 
tions from July 1, 1959. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Section 104(h) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, provides that foreign currencies accruing under the act may 
be used, in such amounts as may be specified in appropriation acts, for the finane- 
ing of programs for the interchange of persons under title II of the U.S. Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. 

Section 104(0) of the act provides for the use of foreign currencies, in such 
amounts as may be specified in appropriation acts, in the supporting of wor kshops 
in American studies or American educational techniques, and for supporting 
cheirs in American studies. 

This estimate of $1,984,100 in foreign currencies includes planned programs 
for the utilization of these currencies in 12 countries in fiscal year 1960 for the 
exchange of key persons and the support of workshops and chairs in American 
studies. 

Program and financing 


| 1960 original | 1960 revised | Increase or 














estimate | estimate decrease (—) 
aaa 
Program by activities: 
i. Educational exchange: | 
(a) American Republics ae 4 rere - at : 
(6) Western Europe ----- ea cienaei eaters Seaton b ence .| $8,000 | $8, 000 
SWE NY not ace debian ck ewesewwne A hie re a al 58, 100 58, 100 
I tana eeek ekw aos ot 55, 500 | 55, 500 
(e) Near East and south Asia__. eT ae eat Rasen 402, 500 402, 500 
Aid to American-sponsored schools_--- Bde oat . ; 
3. Workshops and chairs in American studies -_-.-.._..._|...----------- bs 1, 460, 000 | 1, 460, 000 
Total obligations..........._- SS aalads neheeiaspericsinsenccusee) | eae | 1, 984, 100 
Financing: Authorization to expend foreign currency receipts | 
IND MSE AERRS BEIM odpnocenns aman iandneseackacaposes Lihat cebeee 1, 984, 100 1, 984, 100 





PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Foreign currencies, generated from sales abroad of U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities, are allocated to the Department of State to finance educational 
activities under title II of the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, and also to support chairs and workshops in American studies and 
American educational techniques. 

Programs have been planned for utilizing these funds in 12 countries in 1960 in 
the exchange of key persons, and the support of workshops and chairs. 


Object classification 


| 1960 original | 1960 revised Increase or 














| estimate | estimate decrease (—) 
a anit isttia sn asi — 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-_------  etlectaeeerai kate | $1,¢ 984, 100 | $1, 984, 100 
Analysis of expenditures: i rok” a 
Obligations incurred during year_-- ee cece te opel ie ee oer 1, 984, 100 1, 984, 100 
Obligated balance end of year--- ene Eo cies Ehicsscl sorte house coehcae 1, 384, 100 1, 384, 100 
RII, So ks ss acepcinescckionges Sl Ml ae de 600, 000 | 600, 000 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS 


In order to increase the effectiveness of the educational exchange program in 
contributing to the improvement of relations between the United States and 
foreign governments, the following projects have been planned utilizing the 
foreign currencies generated from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities. 


—— cr 
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Projects of educational exchange under section 104(h) 

1. Foreign leaders and specialists.—The unit costs of the foreign leader and 
specialist grants include the international travel which can be paid directly in 
foreign currency and an amount for costs of these grants which must be paid in 
dollars. These dollars are made available through joint administration of this 
foreign currency program with the Public Law 402 dollar program. Foreign curren- 
cies are used to pay travel costs for dollar grants in exchange for dollars to meet 
necessary dollar costs of the foreign currency program. 

2. U.S. specialists.—The amounts of local currency budgeted for U.S. specialists 
would pay the travel and per diem expenses of these additional grantees. Addi- 
tional costs in dollars which would have to be met in some cases would be paid 
from Public Law 402 funds. 


Projects of aid to workshops and chairs in American studies and English under 
section 104(0) 

1. Chairs in American studies and English.—The promotion of American studies, 
including American English, is an extremely important aspect of the educational 
exchange program since these activities are so directly related to increased under- 
standing of our institutions and wav ot life. To further projects in this field it is 
proposed to support professorships of American studies in universities desiring 
such professorships in certain countries abroad. The initial project would typi- 
cally be for a period of 3 years with the understanding that the program would 
become a regular part of the curriculum of the host university and would subse- 
quently be supported from the university’s own resources. A typical program 
will provide for the appointment of an American scholar as a professor of American 
studies in the host university for a period of from 1 to 3 years. Travel, books, 
materials, secretarial services, and related items that can be purchased with the 
currency of the country will be provided as necessary. 

2. Workshops.—The following workshops, as provided in the law, are in the 
fields of American studies and American educational techniques in the teaching 
of English. Some of them are additionally designed to obtain maximum benefit 
from the experience of grantees by providing a more adequate orientation prior 
to their entering upon the program. Still other specialized workshops in American 
studies are designed as a followup of the grantees’ experience in the United States 
to the end that their interest in and understanding of the United States will 
continue to grow throughout the years. 

(a) Teachers of English: It is proposed to hold workshops for teachers of 
English in national schools and for those in American-sponsored schools that may 
exist in the country. These workshops would be under the supervision of American 
specialists, English-teaching specialists in binational centers, or U.S. professors 
who are experts in the field. A typical workshop would be comprised of some 30 
teachers of English augmented by a local staff of five persons working under the 
direction of the supervisor. The details and the duration of the workshop would 
vary depending upon local conditions. 

(6) Workshops in English for grantees: These workshops are designed to give a 
speaking knowledge of English to grantees preparing to come to the United States. 
The workshops would be open to prospective grantees as well as those planning 
to come to the United States under other auspices. Each workshop would give 
English instruction to some 20 students over an extended period of time, approxi- 
mately 6 months. 

(c) Orientation: Workshops designed to give a more thorough orientation to 
American and foreign grantees will be held prior to the grantees’ entrance upon 
their programs. The period of orientation will vary depending upon the category 
of the grantees and their needs in the way of orientation. Returned grantees 
and American grantees experienced in the country will assist in the conduct of the 
orientation workshops. 

(d) Followup: Workshops will be arranged for returned grantees to assist them 
to keep in touch with recent developments in the United States and to maintain 
their interest in the American scene. Certain of these workshops will form upon 
the particular field of interest of the grantees, for example, one workshop for 
returned teachers of English, one for librarians, another for scientists. These 
workshops will avail themselves of the services of American grantees in the 
country at the time. 

(ec) American studies in general: These workshops will fill a growing need for 
more knowledge about America. This type of workshop may deal with any 
phase of American life, institutions, and practices that will answer, at least in 
part, the desire of the people for more understanding of America. Most of these 
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gece never will have been to the United States nor have any prospects of coming. 
heir interest is genuine and they have many false conceptions to overcome. The 
workshops will enable large numbers of people, at different levels, to understand 
America and what she stands for in a confused and bewildering world. Each 
workshop will be planned for the particular group of participants, rural, business 
professional. The workshops will vary in duration, number of participants, and 
staffing in accordance with the group and other local conditions. Here, as in 
other workshops, carefully selected returned grantees and qualified Americans jin 
the country will be used to assist the workshop director. 

(f) Workshop in American studies in Austria: For 12 years the Salzburg Semi- 
nar in Austria (whose board of directors, officers, and advisory council consist of 
Americans prominent in education and other fields) has been presenting to im- 
portant and mature Europeans an objective approach to America’s ideas, institu- 
tions and culture. At six specialized sessions a year eminent American faculty 
members offer lectures and seminars as part of a unique program designed to 
bring to Europeans a better understanding of America. About 350 participants 
from 15 Western European countries are invited annually. There are in Europe 
today more than 3,000 seminar “alumni’’ who are explaining America to their 
countrymen more accurately and with broader vision because of this enlightening 
experience. ' 

Tt is proposed that we assist the seminar with its scholarships program in an 
effort to reach an even greater number of present and potential leaders of Europe. 
To that end we would give the seminar a grant-in-aid to enable it to plan and 
carry out an expanded program involving the following costs: 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


50 scholarships at $400 each per year for 5 years_------~-- ee _ $100, 000 
To assist with American faculty expenses—3 per year at $1,000 each 

I dais ne a ate lpr mw bg pH ee ps pete we bis Saat adi S 9, 000 
Purchase of classroom and seminar room equipment and supplies, 

audiovisual equipment, training aids, library supplies and equip- 

mont, O00... «......+-- beeen baqiweesivie=ace=a ints me ewwina— < 42, 000 

151, 000 

(g) Workshops in American jurisprudence in Brazil: It is proposed that $40,000 
in Brazilian currency be used to help cover expenses of the first year in a program 
of workshops in American jurisprudence in Brazil. The Inter-American Bar 
Association is prepared to pay all dollar costs of this program for a period of 5 
years, and it is hoped that additional Brazilian currency will be appropriated in 
subsequent years to permit continuation of the project. The plan envisages two 
workshops annually on U.S. legal procedures as related to Latin America, one to 
be held in the United States, the other in Brazil, to run for approximately 2 months 
each, 

The Brazilian currency requested for fiscal year 1960 would be expended ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Workshop in Brazil: 


2 US. grantecs, travel and per diem....................-.--...-- $5, 000 

20 Brazilian grantees: 
EE NS CNN cok rtrecinian iu pcce ie > Sanne eemmanwn nae 20, 000 
Teen ee ee a os ns Oa ae amas 1, 000 
i a lke Nich cial alee diets mia chee winannpaie teeta 26, 000 
Workshop in the United States, 20 Brazilian grantees (travel only) -_---- 14, 000 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 631 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Hughes, what is your justification for the 
increases in these expenditures? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to make a 
brief introductory statement. 

Chairman Haypren. You may do that. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of State has two items in the supplemental request 
dealing with proposed appropriations and authorizations to use 
Public Law 480 foreign currencies totaling the equivalent of 
$5,459,100. 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


The first is a request for foreign currencies equivalent to $3,475,000 
to accelerate the progress of the Foreign Service buildings program 
overseas. 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The second is a request for foreign currencies equivalent to 
$1,984,100 for the educational exchange program to provide for 
additional leader-specialist exchanges, and chairs in American studies 
and - English language in foreign universities and workshops 
abroa 

Public Law 85-931, approved September 6, 1958, added to Public 
Law 480 a new section, 104(1), which authorizes the use of foreign 
currencies for the acquisition, construction, repair, alteration and 
furnishing of real property abroad, in addition to funds otherwise 
made available for such purposes, in ‘such amounts as may be specified 
from time to time in appropriation acts. This request for $3,475,000 
is the first presented by the Department pursuant to the authority 
contained in section 104(1). 

The purpose of taking advantage of this authority at this time is to 
accelerate the foreign buildings program by using additional surplus 
holdings of foreign exchange which, if held over a Jong period of time, 
may lose value through the effect of inflation. The order of priority 
of projects will not be altered by this proposal. Earlier accomplish- 
ment of the program will enable the United States to benefit sooner 
from the facilities which ultimately would be provided under the long- 
range buildings program of the Department of State. 


EXCHANGE OF LEADERS AND SPECIALISTS 


Public Law 85-931 also amended section 104(h) of Public Law 480 
to provide for additional financing of the exchange of leaders and 
specialists as authorized by title I] of the U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, as amended, and added a new section, 
104(c) which authorized assistance, by grant or otherwise, in support 
of workshops and chairs in American studies, in such amounts as may 
be specified from time to time in appropriation acts. The request for 
$1,984,100, the first presented by the Department pursuant to these 
amendments, includes planned programs for the utilization of Public 
Law 480 currencies in 12 countries in fiscal year 1960 for these 
purposes. 
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One of the most effective contributions of the educational exchange 
program to the improvement of relations between the United States 
and other countries is the exchange of leaders and specialists. The 
personal contacts provided by this program do much to sell America 
to opinion-molding individuals abroad. Likewise, the promotion of 
American studies, including language, is extremely important because 
it contributes directly to increased understanding of our institutions 
and way of life. 

I hope sincerely that the committee will act favorably on the 
Department’s requests to supplement these two important pro- 
grams with surplus local currencies generated by Public Law 480, as 
amended. 

Mr. William P. Hughes, Director, Office of Foreign Buildings, and 
Mr. Robert H. Thayer, the Special Assistant to the Secretary for the 
Coordination of International Educational and Cultural Relations, are 
here to acquaint the committee with the details of the proposed pro- 
grams as required. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, Mr. Hughes, proceed. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Huaues. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will offer for 
the record a general statement which adds a little to what Mr. 
Henderson has said. 
~ Chairman Haypen. That may be included -in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE DrRECTOR OF OFFICE OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS ON THE SuP, 
PLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATION To USE FornBIGN CURRENCIES FOR ACQUISITION. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to present to this committee a supplemental appropriation request of $3,475,000, 
entirely in foreign currencies for the foreign buildings program. 

This budgetary request is the first direct implementation of section 104(1) of 
Public Law 480, as amended. 

Public Law 85-931, approved September 6, 1958, amended Public Law 480 
to authorize the use of foreign currencies generated by the disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities abroad, in addition to funds otherwise made available 
and in such amounts as may be specified in appropriation acts, to accelerate the 
progress of the foreign buildings program. As the committee is aware, this pro- 
gram since 1948 has been financed primarily through the use of foreign credits 
and currencies owed to or owned by the United States. 

In reviewing the Department’s foreign buildings activities in 1952, on the 
oceasion of approval of an additional $90 million authorization in foreign credits 
and currencies for the buildings program, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in Report No. 1586 cited several points bearing upon the advantages 
of Government ownership of real property abroad for the diplomatic and consular 
establishment which are equally pertinent to the request before this committee 
for Public Law 480 local currencies: 

1. The utilization of surplus foreign currency to acquire property converts a 
frozen asset into a substantial and real asset of the United States. 

2. Inflation abroad is reducing the value of foreign currency holdings, and their 
application to the buildings program ends this depreciation. 

3. Land and buildings represent a capital investment, which, if necessary, can 
be liquidated. Since these invariably are desirable commercial and residential 
sites, it is unlikely that their value will be diminished appreciably. 

4. The consolidation of offices in one building promotes efficiency, and helps 
immensely with the problem of security. F 

5. Property ownership by the United States generally is free from taxes which 
otherwise are reflected as an item of cost in leasing or rental arrangements. 
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6. Construction or acquisition of Government-owned buildings and housing 
abroad results in a reduction of dollar appropriations for rent and quarters 
allowances. 

Since 1952 the Department has executed a total buildings program of over 
$92 million, of which $71 million represent utilization of foreign credits and cur- 
rencies; $8,500,000 have been derived from the disposal of surplus or uneconomic 

roperties abroad; and only $13,500,000 have been appropriated in U.S. dollars. 

ince the inception of the program in 1926 through the appropriation for 1960 
recently approved by this committee, the Congress has appropriated $189,505,000 
in foreign credits and currencies against $31,397,000 in U.S. dollars. 

When I appeared before this committee in support of the appropriation esti- 
mates for 1960, I reported that a request for an increase of $100 million in the 
buildings fund authorization is now before the Congress. Together with about 
$10 million in remaining unutilized previous authorizations and about an equal 
amount in anticipated proceeds of sales of property, this authorization will 
provide a total program in the neighborhood of $120 million, which the Depart- 
ment has recommended be financed over a 5-year period at an average rate of 
$24 million a year. While this annual rate is somewhat above the level appro- 
priated over the past few years, the continuing spectacular rise in costs of land, 
property, and construction abroad has led the Department to urge an acceleration 
in the rate of acquisition of needed additions to our physical plant abroad. 

While authorizing the use of surplus local currencies generated by Public Law 
480, as proposed in the request now before this committee, cannot itself alone 
finance this acceleration because of the high concentration of holdings in a very 
small number of countries and the limitations on the use of such currencies, 
nevertheless the Department is prepared to utilize Public Law 480 surplus 
currency holdings to the fullest possible extent within the limits established by 
the Congress. The request now before the committee will add to the projects 
already financed by regular appropriations an Embassy office building and staff 
apartments at Warsaw, Poland, and annexed office space, sufficient to accom- 
modate ICA personnel, and staff apartments in New Delhi, India. In the event 
of favorable action by the Congress on this request, the Bureau of the Budget 
intends to allocate to the buildings program Polish zloties equivalent to $1,575,000; 
Indian rupees equivalent to $1,355,000; and the equivalent of $545,000 in other 
currencies which can be used to liquidate obligations of the Foreign Service 
buildings fund. 

The Department is fully aware, however, that the authoriz»tion to use Public 
Law 480 currencies will not reduce the need for adequate reguiar appropriations 
to the buildings fund. As this committee fully understands, all construction 
projects require some currencies other than the local currency to finance the 
purchase of qualities or kinds of equipment or materials not available in the local 
market for local currencies. The other resources of the buildings fund are required 
to complement allocated Public Law 480 currencies by providing such other cur- 
rencies as are needed. Further, Public Law 480 currencies generally are not 
convertible into the currencies of other countries, and may not be used to acquire 
locally items of equipment or materials which have been imported with payment 
therefor in foreign exchange. Generally, also, they may not be used to acquire 
material or supplies for export and use in another country without the specific 
agreement of the country concerned. And, as cited above, surplus holdings are 
concentrated in but a few countries, principally in Yugoslavia, Poland, India, and 
Pakistan with smaller amounts in Spain, Burma, and Ceylon, and, from time to 
time, in other areas. 

As this committee is aware, the $189,505,000 in foreign currencies and credits 
heretofore appropriated to the buildings fund can be used only for payment to 
the U.S. Treasury in exchange for an equivalent value in other currencies required 
for payment of obligations of the buildings program. Thus this program has 
converted and is converting substantial Treasury holdings of local currencies into 
valuable tangible assets. These purchased currencies cannot be identified by 
source at the time they are disbursed for the account of the buildings fund, but 
it must be assumed that this program already is using a considerable amount of 
currencies generated by Public Law 480 and released to the Treasury for sale to 
appropriations since Public Law 480 now represents the principal source of foreign 
currency available to the Treasury for unrestricted sale. Other sources are ac- 
celerated drawings under lend-lease and surplus property indebtedness agreements, 
economic aid counterpart, informational media guarantees, consular fees, and 
other miscellaneous collections in foreign currencies. Under Treasury regulation 
these currencies are available equally to all appropriations requiring foreign ex- 
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change for disbursement, and agencies of the U.S. Government operating abroad 
are prohibited from acquiring needed foreign exchange from any source other than 
the U.S. Treasury unless that agency has none of the specific kind of currency on 
hand available for sale. R 

The request before this committee, however, does not deal with currencies 
available for unrestricted sale to appropriations. It covers currencies generated 
by Public Law 480 activities which are held in custody by the Treasury subject 
to allocation by the Bureau of the Budget for program purposes authorized by 
and enumerated in section 104 of Public Law 480. In order, therefore, that there 
shall be a full accounting to the Appropriations Committees of the total resources 
and full financial expenditure for activities of the buildings program, the Depart- 
ment has arranged for a form of presentation in the annual budget which will set 
forth allocated Public Law 480 currencies used for the program as simply another 
source of funds, with gross obligations of the buildings fund stated to include 
any allocated Public Law 480 currencies used for the buildings program. Thus 
the committee will have before them the total expenditure attributable to this 
program in a single presentation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to assure this committee that if the 
Department’s request is granted, the allocated currencies will be used to accelerate 
the accomplishment of the planned foreign buildings program without altering 
the priority of projects, in a manner so as to enable the United States to benefit 
sooner from the necessary facilities thus provided.g 


BULDINGS IN WARSAW, POLAND 


Mr. Hueues. Thank you, sir. We propose under this request 
before you to construct in Warsaw, Poland, as soon as possible a new 
office building and an apartment building to accommodate the junior 
staff members and the clerical employees on a Government-owned site 
which we acquired about 3 years ago after lengthy negotiations with 
the Polish Government. 


CHANCERY BUILDING IN NEW DELHI, INDIA 


In addition, we plan to enlarge the recently completed Chancery 
Building in New Delhi, India, to accommodate the ICA function at 
that post. 

We also plan to construct an additional 26 apartment units for New 
Delhi, similar to the ones we have recently completed to accommodate 
“a clerical staff members of the ICA programs stationed in New 
Delhi. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many units did you say? 

Mr. Hucues. Twenty-six, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you expect to make that a permanent 
thing in India? 

Mr. Hucues. These would be permanent facilities. 

Senator ELLENDER. Permanent construction? 

Mr. Hueues. Permanent construction; yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenpER. Do you expect to have ICA in India forever? 

Mr. Hucues. At least as far as we can project it, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLenpER. Yes. How much will that cost? 


COST OF NEW DELHI PROJECT 


Mr. Huaues. The staff housing project for New Delhi we estimate 
will cost $525,000, all in India’s rupees or foreign currencies. 

Senator ELLENpER. Where will the building materials be obtained 
from? 

Mr. Hueues. Principally in India, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELtenpEerR. You spoke of increasing the size of your chan- 
cery there. When I was there several years ago, my understanding 
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was that Prime Minister Nehru was trying to make us move to a new 
site to construct a new chancery. Now, would that conflict with the 
ideas of Nehru? 

Mr. Hvueues. It would not conflict at all because we have completed 
that new building on the diplomatic enclave, and we occupied it in 
January of this year. 

Senator E,Lenper. Are vou going to 
building? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. This is not your present chancery’ 

Mr. Hvuaues. No, sir. You see, we have completed the new build- 
ing, and moved in, in January of this year. 

Senator ELuenper. Allright, I see. Iam glad to hear that because 
I thought it was a very good thing to do. In that connec tion, what 
happened to the old chancery’ ? Do you still have it there? 


increase the size of this 


OFFICE SPACE FOR USIA EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Hueues. That, at the present time, Senator, 
entirely by the USLA operation. 

Senator E.Lenprer. In other words, USIA is now occupying a 
building which previously housed all of the State Department people? 

Mr. Huaues. Well, we had them in several buildings. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why can you not use some of that office space 
for ICA rather than build them separate quarters? 

The trouble with your people is you are just expanding everything 
and it strikes me you should not do it. 

Mr. Hucues. The problem is this, Senator: The ICA has a space 
problem in New Delhi. There was a proposal by ICA to rent addi- 
tional space downtown where they are now at a cost of about $108,000 
& year. 

Senator ELutenper. As I recall, the chancery was occupied by the 
State Department before you moved and it was quite a nice place. 

Mr. Huauzs. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpmER. It was a very nice building. 

Mr. Huaugss. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. And if that building was sufficient to house all 
the functions of the State Department, it ought to suffice for USIA 
and ICA. I believe you had some of the USIA personnel in there, too. 

Mr. Huauss. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. Now 
Agency? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes. But we also had offices in several other build- 
ings. The complete organization was not in that old chancery. 

Senator ELLenpER. I am just trying to say to you that if efforts 
are made, you could probably find enovzh space to take care of ICA. 


is occupied 


, it is used exclusively for the Information 


RENTAL OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Chairman, there was not room in our 
former chancery for USIA. USIA rented some buildings in the center 
of town. When I was in India some 10 years ago we had no space 
for USIA in that building and even some of the members of the 
Embassy proper had no space there. Our Armed Forces attachés 
were compelled to have other quarters. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Where are the military attachés now? 

Mr. Henpverson. In our chancery. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you not move them out? Let them 
find space elsewhere and put your ICA in your chancery. 

Mr. Henperson. We find it adds a great deal to the effective func- 
tions of our embassies to have, insofar as possible, all of the diplomatic 
members of the Embassy in one building, including the Armed Forces 
attachés. The attachés need frequently to consult with the political 
sections of the Embassy and with the economic sections as well as 
with the Ambassador. Therefore, we like, wherever possible, to have 
the offices of our attachés in the chancery. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Hughes, are you going to discuss the funds 
which they are going to furnish for these, I think it is five colleges? 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who is going to talk about that? 

Mr. Huaues. Mr. Edgar. 
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WARSAW PROJECT 


Chairman Haypen. Has there been any revision of the plan to use 
apartments for the staff rather than separate buildings? 

Mr. Huaues. You are speaking of Warsaw, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, Mr. Chairman; we have in recent weeks com- 
pleted a very thorough review of this project for the staff apartment 
in Warsaw where we have projected 32 units. It is now apparent to 
us that we might be able to reduce that a little bit, say perhaps by 
six or eight apartments. We have that under intensive engineering 
study now to see to what extent the estimated costs would be reduced 
if we reduced the number of units because we have a central heating 
system and other central features of this building tied into the new 
office building. We think there would be some reduction in costs but 
we have not completed our engineering studies sufficiently at this 
point to tell you exactly how much. 

Chairman Haypren. You can supply that information. 

Mr. Huaues. All right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The estimated cost for the apartment house in Warsaw, Poland, is $700,000, 
comprised of 32 units and certain central features such as community facilities, 
heating system, walks, drives, and other items related to the office building struc- 
ture. It is estimated that a reduction of six units would effeet a saving of about 
$100,000 

AVAILABILITY OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Chairman Haypren. Now, the last question I want to ask is this: 
Are there foreign currencies available to carry on this work in India? 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman, we are assured by both the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Treasury Department that Polish zlotys, 
as well as Indian rupees are in ample supply to carry out these projects 
with $545,000 of other foreign currencies which would be made avail- 
able to us. We, therefore, are talking about a complete foreign 
currency transaction in each of these projects. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 
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SITUATION IN PORTUGAL 


Senator YounG. Do we have Public Law 480 funds in Portugal yet? 

Mr. Huaues. If we do, sir, they are not in excess supply so as to 
meet the requirements of the Government. They are not surplus to 
the needs. You see, these two projects are in countries where the 
supply of those currencies are in excess of any known need of the 
Government. 

Senator Youna. The reason I asked you that was I know in 
Portugal 2 years ago the rents were at a high rate. Maybe if we could 
have built this ourselves it would have cost us less in this fashion. 

Mr. Hueues. The chancery or office building in Lisbon is Govern- 
ment owned. It is the Ambassador’s residence that we rent. 

Senator Youna. But it is at a high cost for a rather old shack. 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir, it is an old building. The rent is $6,000 
a year. 

Senator Youna. We do not have enough funds there to build? 

Mr. Huaues. I do not believe there are now holdings in Portuguese 
currency which would permit us to operate over there. 


USE OF U.S. DOLLARS IN INDIA AND POLAND 


Senator ELLenpER. I would like to ask just one more question 
about those buildings in India and Poland. How many U. S. dollars 
do you expect to use for the construction of these facilities? 

Mr. Hucues. On these two, Senator Ellender, none. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Well, ki suppose you are going to have heating 
facilities and air conditioning? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 


Senator ELLENDER. Where are you going to get the money for that? 
PROCUREMENT OF HEATING SYSTEMS IN EUROPE 


Mr. Huaues. That is the $545,000 in other foreign currencies that 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury have said they could make 
available to us. We ought to be able to procure heating systems and 
that sort of thing in Western European countries with other foreign 
currencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, buy them from France or Italy 
instead of the United States? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir, buy them there instead of the United States. 

I might say, also, Senator, that the architects have drawn some 
plans. "We have already financed that cost previously under the 
regular building program and the plans for Warsaw are already com- 
plete so that we will not incur any additional dollar costs for archi- 
tects or engineering drawings. 

Senator ELLENDER. As the record will show, I have always gone all 
out for the utilization of these foreign currencies to construct new 
buildings and to make our own State Department officials happy. 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir, you have indeed. 


TOTAL STATE, IA, AND USIA EMPLOYEES IN INDIA 


Senator ELLENDER. But when you proceed in a manner which 
makes me think that the Information Service and ICA are to be 
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permanent parts of our foreign policy, I am against that. Why, it 
would seem that USIA in India is almost as big as the State Depart- 
ment family. Am I right in that, or wrong, Mr. Henderson? How 
many people are located in India with USIA and State Department? 

Mr. Henderson. I cannot tell you the exact size. 

Senator ELutenper. I wish you would put that in the record. 

Mr. HeNprERson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. And put the same information in for ICA also. 
Just let us find out how these agencies are growing. 

Mr. Henperson. We shall do so. It is true that in many of our 
missions abroad these days the State Department contingent is in 
the minority. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Current employment at New Delhi, India, by certain U.S. agencies 
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1 Estimated. 
REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 


Senator ELLenpeER. Of course it is, and these other agencies are 
simply increasing more and more. After awhile we are going to have 
a situation where they are going to control you. That is what is 
going to happen. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two? 

Senator Haypen. Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. I note that there was a request in the regular 
estimate of $18 million and then there was an allowance by both the 
House and Senate of $17,372,000, which is in the regular appropria- 
tions bill. There was a reduction there of approximately $628,000. 
Now you come to us with a supplemental request of $3,475,000 in the 
same category which had previously been discussed and acted upon 
by both Houses. In the language of your justification you say: 

The proposed supplemental will permit the Department to proceed on office 
building construction and staff housing urgently needed in Warsaw and New 
Delhi. 

Now, my question to you is twofold: When was this urgency which 
is reported here discovered and why was not this request made in the 
regular budget because after all we took action on that less than 4 
weeks ago? Have you any comment on that? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, I have, Senator. The purpose of the presenta- 
tion of these two projects now is to implement the amendment of 
Public Law 480 which was made by the last session of Congress to 
utilize excess foreign currencies for the acquisition and construction 
of buildings abroad. 

Senator Hruska. When was the amendment made? 

Mr. Huauss. It was approved September 6, 1958. 
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Senator Hruska. And had not your estimates already been made 
for the regular budget at that time? 

Mr. Hucues. That is correct, sir, but we request approval of foreign 
currencies for these two projects in order to implement that amend- 
ment by Congress since there are excess holdings of currencies in 
these two countries. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you, sir. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF DONALD EDGAR, DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. The next item concerns the educational ex- 
change program, and the use of Public Law 480 funds to the extent 
of $1,984,100, without fiscal vear limitation, as follows: 

$380,000 for expansion of the leaders and specialists program; 

$144,100 for the U.S. specialists program; and 

$1,460,000 for the American studies program, of which $741,000 
is for the establishment of chairs in 7 countries and $719,000 for the 
establishment of workshops in 10 countries. 

All right; will you please tell us about that. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I stated a few minutes ago that 
Mr. Thayer would testify with regard to this matter, but I find now 
that Mr. Donald Edgar, Director of International Educational 
Exchange Service, will represent the Department of State in stating 
our case on this. 


Chairman Haypen. All right. We will be pleased to hear from 
him. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Epcar. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
I would like to submit for the record. 

Chairman Haypren. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
SERVICE ON THE SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATION To UsE ForEIGN CURREN- 
CIES FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to speak on behalf of the Department’s request for the equivalent of $1,984,100 
in foreign currencies available from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, for international educational exchange activities in fiscal year 1960. At 
present funds are available, subject to congressional approval, in 12 countries for 
the new uses permitted under section 104(h) of Publie Law 480 and for the new 
section 104(0) of this law. Use of these currencies will be most advantageous to 
us in expanding two principal types of activities in these countries and will add 
greatly to the effectiveness and impact of our cultural relations efforts. 

The first use to which we desire to put these currencies is the expansion of our 
leader and specialist program. Heretofore, these programs could be financed 
from dollar appropriations only, and because of the limitation in annual appro- 
priations requiring expenditure of specific amounts of these dollars for the pur- 
chase of foreign currencies, our efforts to increase this segment of the program for 
bringing distinguished visitors to the United States and sending American experts 
abroad have been less than adequate to reach influential groups in many coun- 
tries. By utilizing foreign currencies for the international travel of foreign 
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leaders and specialists, as now permitted under section 104(h), we plan to expand 
this program in nine countries, principally in the Near East and south Asia. In 
the case of American specialists, all major expenses (except in Indonesia where 
local currencies are not useful for international travel) can be paid from these 
currencies. We therefore plan to increase this activity in six countries, avain 
principally in the Near East and south Asia. 

The second use we plan for these currencies is in the field of American studies, 
The study and teaching of our history, literature, and language are among the 
most immediate ways of explaining our life and institutions to the people of other 
countries. Therefore, such studies have been and will continue to be an important 
element in the educational exchange program. Obviously, the impact of such 
studies is greater when there is assurance of continuity. With funds available 
under section 104(0) of Public Law 480, we plan to establish chairs in American 
studies at universities in seven countries for a period of 3 years, with the expecta- 
tion that this instruction will then become a regular part of the curriculum of the 
host university and will be supported thereafter by the university’s own resources. 
While many of these positions will be filled immediaetly by the appointment of 
American scholars, it is expected that in the future a large proportion of these 
positions will be held by citizens of the countries who have been trained in the 
United States. It should be noted that these chairs are to be established in 
countries such as Spain or Indonesia, where our regular exchange programs have 
been and continue to be quite small in relation to the need for cultural contact 
with the United States, or in countries such as India or Pakistan where our efforts, 
although somewhat larger, are still very far from the optimum level considering 
the size and importance of these countries. 

We propose to establish workshops in 10 countries under section 104(0). These 
workshops will also he devoted primarily to work in the field of American studies 
and the teaching of English as a foreign language. Whenever funds are available 
we shall hope for future authorizations to continue such workshops on a 3- to 
5-year basis. These workshops will, I feel, provide a most useful adjunct to our 
other activities in the field of American studies and will in many cases help to 
reinforce and bring up to date the experience of some foreign nationals who have 
had experience in this field in the United States. They will also provide instruc- 
tion for many who are unable to come to the United States. 

The estimates which vou have hefore you have Leen carefully determined on 
the basis of the most advantageous and feasible uses of the currencies available 
at this time. The Department believes that these activities will result in a net 
gain in impact for our international cultural relations efforts far beyond the sums 
to be invested. 

(The following tables reflect the estimated utilization of foreign currencies by 
area and country.) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Epear. Mr. Chairman, very briefly, this is a request for funds 
to canty out the intent of Congress and the modifications it made in 
Public Law 480 in the last Congress. 

It permits us to use foreign currencies in areas where we have in the 
past been unable to operate because we did not have the American 
dollars available and it was only through American dollars that the 
operation could be carried out. The amendments have made this new 
program possible. 


EXPENDITURES BY COUNTRY 


Chairman Haypsn. Will you give the committee a rundown coun- 
trv by country of the program on the expenditure of these estimated 
funds of $1,984,100? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. We plan, in the American republics, to use 
$40,000 in Brazil; in Western Europe we plan to use $337,000, of which 
$151,000 will be in Austria, $186,000 in Spain. 

Senator Youna. If I may interrupt, what is that money to be used 
for? 


ACADEMIC WORKSHOP IN BRAZIL 


Mr. Epaar. In Brazil it will be used for one workshop. 

Senator ELLenpsER. Is this in connection with ICA or will the State 
Department step in and do this? 

Mr. Epaar. A workshop, in this case, sir, is an academic workshop. 
It is a gathering of individuals of any partic ular category, in other 
words, we will say, a group of English language teachers nee 
together in order to discuss their problems in teaching English, i 
order to assist in improving their standards and giving them American 
teaching techniques and an understanding of the American back- 
ground. 


BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Senator ELLENDER. What about the binational centers in Brazil? 
They appear to be very effective. 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpeER. Will this unit cooperate with the binational 
centers? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why build it at all? Why should we stick our 
noses into it? Why not let it be operated through the binational 
program? I thought it was a good program and all of us agreed it 
should be expanded. Now you come up here with something new, 
something separate from the binational centers. Who is going to 
operate this? 

Mr. Epaar. This is a State Department program. 

Senator ELLeNpER. A State Department program? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, but it is very carefully and wholly coordinated 
with the USIS operation. 

Senator ELLenpER. How are you going to operate it, with dollars? 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir; this is with foreign currencies. 

Senator ExLenpeER. I know you are going to build it with foreign 
curriencies, but I refer to future operation. How will you pay these 
teachers who will administer the program? 
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644 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. Epcar. These workshops are merely conferences, gatherings of 
individuals who gather in a selected place. They may gather in the 
University of Rio, in Brazil, in order to discuss their problems, work 
out the solutions, and have an orientation in American culture. It 
would help to improve their standings as teachers in their country. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say workshop, do you mean a 
building? 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir. The workshop is merely a conference, a 
seminar. As spelled out, an explanation here perhaps would be 
helpful, if I may. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I think it would, because workshops to me mean 
something different. I thought it was going to be a place for training. 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir. It is a conference, a seminar, a gathering of 
intellectuals. This is a term that they use amongst themselves. It 
has nothing to do with building. It has nothing to do with the ICA. 

Senator ELLENDER. It has nothing to do with any building programs? 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir; no buildings at all. When we called it work- 
shop, I think that caused a misunderstanding. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where will the seminars be held, at a univer- 
sity? 

Mr. Epaar. Very often they will be. 


EXPENDITURES IN BRAZIL 


Senator ELLENDER. How much are you supposed to use for that 
purpose in Brazil? 

Mr. Epaear. In Brazil, $40,000. 

Senator ELtenpeER. And that is to pay for Americans who go there 
to hobnob with Brazilians? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir; in part. 

Senator ELLENpDER. At the seminars? 

Mr. Epear. That is right, Senator. 

May I read this description which might be helpful to the com- 
mittee? 

Senator ELLENDeER. All right. 


WORKSHOP IN AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE 


Mr. Epaar. It is proposed that the $40,000 in Brazilian currency 
be used to help cover expenses in the first year of the workshops in 
American jursiprudence in Brazil. The Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion is prepared to pay all dollar costs of this program or a period of 
5 years and it is hoped that additional Brazilian currency will be 
appropriated in subsequent years to permit continuation of the pro- 
gram. The plan envisages two workshops annually on U.S. legal 
procedures as related to Latin American, one to be held in the U nited 
States, the other in Brazil, which will run for approximately 2 months 
each. 

The Brazilian currency requested for fiscal year 1960 would be 
expended approximately as follows: There will be two U.S. grantees 
who would go down to Brazil from here and their travel and per diem 
would be covered in the amount of $5,000. 

Senator ELLeENDER. That would be two lawyers? 

Mr. Enaar. Yes, sir. 
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WORKSHOP IN THE UNITED STATES 


There would also be 20 Brazilian grantees who would travel to a 
central point in Brazil and their per diem and travel would be $20,000. 
For local administrative costs there will be an additional amount of 
$1,000 which would make a total of $26,000 for the 20 Brazilian 
grantees. For the workshop in the United States, there would be 20 
Brazilian grantees and their travel costs would be $14,000. We, of 
course, cannot pay more than their travel costs with the foreign 
currencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. How are you going to take care of them when 
they come here? 

Mr. EpeGar. That would be taken care of with the rest of our 
program. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean dollars? 

Mr. EpaGar. Yes. As pointed out, the bar association will pay for 
the U.S. costs. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, I wish you would change that word 

“workshop”, because it is very confusing, to say the least. When you 


speak of a w orkshop, it seems to me you are refe ‘rring to some kind of 
construction. 


Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what got me off the beam. I suppose 
it affected Senator Young the same way. 

Mr. Henperson. May I say this is a species of new academic 
gobbledygook. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. Anything to cause confusion. We are 
living in that state of mind now. 


WESTERN EUROPE PROGRAM 


Now you have given us the details of your program for the American 
Republics. Now you are requesting $8,000 for Western Europe. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Epagar. Yes, Western Europe, two foreign leaders or specialists, 
$8,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many other programs have you there in 
the same category? As I recall it, you have quite a big exchange 
program for Western Europe. 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. In this particular category in the current 
fiscal year we are planning to bring six foreign leaders or specialists 
from Spain. We have earmarked in our regular appropriation $24,000 
for that purpose. The addition of this $8,000 will permit us to raise 
the number from six to eight and pay for the foreign transportation 
of all eight with the $8,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Then this would merely provide you with a 
method of expanding your present program? 

Mr. Enaar. Yes, sir. It will permit us to use foreign currency in 
order to accomplish it. 


USE OF DOLLARS 


Senator ELLENDER. As to your other program, do you use dollars? 

Mr. Epear. $24,000 in dollars, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could we not use these Public Law 480 
funds to continue the present program and cut off these dollar ex- 
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Mr. Epcar. These workshops are merely conferences, gatherings of 
individuals who gather in a selected place. They may gather in the 
University of Rio, in Brazil, in order to discuss their problems, work 
out the solutions, and have an orientation in American culture. It 
would help to improve their standings as teachers in their country. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say workshop, do you mean a 
building? 

Mr. Epacar. No, sir. The workshop is merely a conference, a 
seminar. As spelled out, an explanation here perhaps would be 
helpful, if I may. 

Senator ELLENDER. I think it would, because workshops to me mean 
something different. 1 thought it was going to be a place for training. 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir. It is a conference, a seminar, a gathering of 
intellectuals. This is a term that they use amongst themselves. It 
has nothing to do with building. It has nothing to do with the ICA. 

Senator ELLENDER. It has nothing to do with any building programs? 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir; no buildings at all. When we called it work- 
shop, I think that caused a misunderstanding. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where will the seminars .be held, at a univer- 
sity? 

Mr. Epear. Very often they will be. 


EXPENDITURES IN BRAZIL 


Senator ELLENDER. How much are you supposed to use for that 
purpose in Brazil? 

Mr. Epaar. In Brazil, $40,000. 

Senator ELtenpeER. And that is to pay for Americans who go there 
to hobnob with Brazilians? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir; in part. 

Senator ELLENpDER. At the seminars? 

Mr. Epaar. That is right, Senator. 

May I read this description which might be helpful to the com- 
mittee? 

Senator ELLENDER. All right. 


WORKSHOP IN AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE 


Mr. Epaar. It is proposed that the $40,000 in Brazilian currency 
be used to help cover expenses in the first year of the workshops in 
American jursiprudence in Brazil. The Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion is prepared to pay all dollar costs of this program or a period of 
5 years and it is hoped that additional Brazilian currency will be 
appropriated in subsequent years to permit continuation of the pro- 
gram. The plan envisages two workshops annually on U.S. legal 
procedures as related to Latin American, one to be held in the U nited 
States, the other in Brazil, which will run for approximately 2 months 
each. 

The Brazilian currency requested for fiscal year 1960 would be 
expended approximately as follows: There will be two U.S. grantees 
who would go down to Brazil from here and their travel and per diem 
would be covered in the amount of $5,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. That would be two lawyers? 

Mr. Epe@ar. Yes, sir. 
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WORKSHOP IN THE UNITED STATES 


There would also be 20 Brazilian grantees who would travel to a 
central point in Brazil and their per diem and travel would be $20,000. 
For local administrative costs there will be an additional amount of 
$1,000 which would make a total of $26,000 for the 20 Brazilian 
grantees. For the workshop in the United States, there would be 20 
Brazilian grantees and their travel costs would be $14,000. We, of 
course, cannot pay more than their travel costs with the foreign 
currencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. How are you going to take care of them when 
they come here? 

Mr. Epvear. That would be taken care of with the rest of our 
program. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean dollars? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes. As pointed out, the bar association will pay for 
the U.S. costs. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, I wish you would change that word 

“workshop”, because it is very confusing, to say the least. When you 
speak of a workshop, it seems to me you are referring to some kind of 
construction. 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what got me off the beam. I suppose 
it affected Senator Young the same way. 

Mr. Henperson. May I say this is a species of new academic 
gobbledygook. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. Anything to cause confusion. We are 
living in that state of mind now. 


WESTERN EUROPE PROGRAM 


Now you have given us the details of your program for the American 
Republics. Now you are requesting $8,000 for Western Europe. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, Western Europe, two foreign leaders or specialists, 
$8,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many other programs have you there in 
the same category? As I recall it, you have quite a big exchange 
program for Western Europe. 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. In this particular category in the current 
fiscal year we are planning to bring six foreign leaders or specialists 
from Spain. We have earmarked in our regular appropriation $24,000 
for that purpose. The addition of this $8,000 will permit us to raise 
the number from six to eight and pay for the foreign transportation 
of all eight with the $8,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Then this would merely provide you with a 
method of expanding your present program? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. It will permit us to use foreign currency in 
order to accomplish it. 

USE OF DOLLARS 


Senator ELLENDrER. As to your other program, do you use dollars? 

Mr. Epnaar. $24,000 in dollars, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could we not use these Public Law 480 
funds to continue the present program and cut off these dollar ex- 
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646 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


penditures? Here you are expanding your program purposely, just 
as I thought when we provided for the use of the Public Law 480 funds. 
As | recall, this was done not to supplement, but to take the place of 
programs that you now have there using dollars. But here you are 
using it to expand. Do you get the idea? 


Mr. Epear. In this case we will be using the $8,000 for the trans- 


portation of, that is, the bringing of people to the United States, 
We cannot use the foreign currencies in the United States. In that 
case it must be dollars. 


Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. 
Mr. Epaar. The $8,000 in foreign currency will permit us to bring 


the people to the United States and then we w vill have to spend $24,000 
on them in this country. 


Senator ELLENDER. So if you did not bring them here you would 


not have to spend the $24,000, is that right? 


Mr. Epcar. That is right. If we had no program there would be 


no expense. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, you have, for Eastern Europe $58,000, 


approximately. Is that to expand an existing program? 


Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELLENDER. What countries will be affected by that? 
Mr. Epear. Poland and Yugoslavia; Poland at $32,800, and 


Yugoslavia at $25,300. 


FAR EAST 


Senator ELLENDER. And here I notice the Far East, $55,500? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What countries are involved? 

Mr. Ep@ar. Burma will get $51,600, and Indonesia will get $3,900. 
Senator ELLENDER. How many American dollars would be used in 


order to take care of that program? 


Mr. Epaear. In Burma there is or there will be $51,000. 
Senator ELLENDER. I mean American money, not counterpart 


funds. 


Mr. Epgar. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Not foreign currencies. 

Mr. Epear. In Burma, $51,000. The figure is $600 for Indonesia. 
Senator Younc. May I interrupt here? Are these workshop pro- 


grams, too, or what kind of programs are these? 


LONG“RANGE SMITH-MUNDT PROGRAM 


Mr. Epcar. No. These expenses that I am bringing up here with 


regard to bringing these people to this country form a regular part of 
our long-range Smith-Mundt program of bringing distinguished visi- 
tors. They can be members of foreign parliaments. They could be 
judges or r_.yors of cities, distinguished lawyers, any of those cate- 
gories. 


Senator Hruska. Newsmen? 
Mr. Epgar. Newsmen; yes, sir. 
Chairman Haypen. That is, you pay their transportation in the 


foreign currency unti) they come here? 


Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 
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TOTAL AMERICAN DOLLARS 


Chairman Haypen. I think it would be good, in order to answer 
Senator Ellender’s question, that you put a column here showing how 
many American dollars are expected to be used. You have your 
total progress funds here. Put a column in here showing how many 
American dollars are expected to be used. 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. If you had another column there we could get 
a better idea in the record of what these programs are costing. 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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EXPANSION OF EXISTING PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Under this program, Public Law 480 funds are 
being used in order to expand an existing program. Is that really 
what you are doing? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. And in order to use the accumulation of Public 
Law 480 funds, you have to supply some dollars to make the program 
work? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir, but this request for Public Law 480 funds will 
not necessitate our coming back to the Congress and asking for more 
money in this fiscal year. We have these dollars now. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, you are anticipating this? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL COST OF AMERICAN DOLLARS IN PROGRAM 


Senator Bisnis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question at that 
point. What is the total cost of the American dollars in this whole 
program that you are describing now? What is the total cost? 

Mr. Epear. Of the entire international exchange program? 

Senator Brsie. Well, primarily directed to the workshop program. 

Mr. Epa@ar. This program right here? 

Senator Braise. That is right, this program that you are now 
describing. What is the total cost in American dollars? 

Mr. Epaar. The total cost of leaders and specialists in the coun- 
tries that will be affected here is $634,000. There are no dollars 
proposed for the chairs and workshops. 

Senator Brsie. Those are American dollars? 

Mr. Epaar. That is in American dollars. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is an additional program, though. 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir; this is a built-in program. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is besides what we carried over before? 
Is it in addition to Smith-Mundt? 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir. That is the Smith-Mundt program. 

Senator ELLENDER. But in an expanded fashion? 

Mr. Enaar. No, sir; this is the basic figure, $634,000. This is from 
the funds already appropriated. The additional $524,100 in foreign 
funds we are requesting here for this particular purpose is an addition, 


TIMING OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Senator Youne. Why were these funds not requested in the regular 
appropriation? 

Mr. Epaar. Because at the time the regular appropriation was first 
developed the Congress had not made the amendment to Public Law 
480 which permitted us to program it and to request the funds. 

Senator ELtenpErR. How did you handle the Smith-Mundt funds 
before that? Did you use American dollars altogether? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir; only American dollars. That is the advan- 
tage of the amendment and that is what we are attempting to accom- 
plish here. 
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Senator ELLENDER. To what extent have you reduced the Smith- 
Mundt dollar funds since you are using Public Law 480 funds? 

Mr. Epaar. We are not reducing it. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are not. That is it. I am right when I 
say you are expanding the Smith-Mundt program? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. I agree with you. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, I understand we wanted to extend it. 
I understand it was the desire of the Members of the Senate that the 
program should be expanded. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, Senator, we have expanded it all along, 

Chairman Haypen. Not with American dollars. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, the point is you are further expanding 
but still appropriating the same amount of dollars. 

Chairman HaypEn. Yes, but getting more foreign students into 
the United States. We are accomplishing the basic purpose. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. 

Chairman Haypren. We are accomplishing the basic purpose of 
increasing the number of people benefited by the use of these foreign 
currencies. 

FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENpDER. But Senator, may I point this out, that it was 
an easy matter to get congressional approval of the Fulbright program. 
And why was it easy? It was easy because we had millions of dollars 
abroad that we could use for that purpose, you understand, but as the 
program developed we are now using more American dollars than we 
are using of these funds abroad. That is what happened to that. 

Mr. Epear. Not in the Fulbright program; no, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, if you look it over you will find that we 
are using almost as many dollars to carry on the Fulbright program 
as we are using credits abroad. Now, you look it up and see, and if 
I am in error put it in the record here. 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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INTERNATIONAL EpUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 






Fulbright programs (Public Law 584, 79th Cong.) 1959 fiscal year 


Area and country 








Bureau of Inter-American Affairs: 
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Peru 
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Europe: 
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Thailand 
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Near East: 
Greece. 


Pakistan 
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Senator ELLENDER. 
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currency 
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60, 294 
27, 494 
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271, 657 
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112, 270 
525, 589 
245, 736 


2, 422, 046 
12, 514, 795 





The same thing applicable to Smith-Mundt, 
which is about along the same lines as the Fulbright program. 


This is 


supplement to it, and here we are providing you with Public 


Law 480 funds in the hope, at least as far as I was concerned, that 


we would be able to cut back on the dollars that we provided. 


But 


instead you are using the same number of dollars in order to bring 


more students, more professors 
are well able to send their own people. 


and people here from countries that 


I would like for you folks to 


get some of the people from behind the Iron Curtain to take part in 
I think that would do us more good, much more good. 


the program. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR NO-YEAR AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman Haypren. Why is it necessary to have a no-year authori- 
zation to carry out the program? As I recall, the funds provided in 
the regular bill are on a fiscal year basis. 

Mr. Epaar. The no-year request is in connection, not with the 
leaders and specialists program but with chairs in American studies 
where we are programing for a 3-year period. 

Chairman Haypen. So the idea is to lay out a program for a 3-year 
period. If these foreign currency appropriations are made, then you 
will not come back next year and ask for more? 

Mr. Epaar. No, sir; not for these chairs. The leaders and special- 
ist part is on a l-year basis. The American chairs in American studies 
program, is on a 3-year basis. As you can appreciate, when you set 
up a thing like this on a foreign university campus you should get it 
into the catalogs and permit them to plan ahead and it is advisable 
to program on a 3-year basis. 


GENERATION OF FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. Well, have the funds already been generated 
for the countries to carry out the program that is contemplated? 
Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. The funds are already there. 


“ec 
VARIOUS OBLIGATIONS” CATEGORY 


se 


Senator ELLENDER. You have an item entitled ‘various obliga- 
tions,’ for $402,500. This is the last of the categories you have listed. 
Where would that money be spent? In what countries would it be 
spent? 

Mr. Epear. $35,700 in Ceylon; $195,400 in India; $9,000 in Israel; 
$142,400 in Pakistan and $20,000 in the United Arab Republics. 


TOTAL INCREASE IN PROGRAM 


Senator ELtenpEeR. To what extent would that increase present 
programs? 

Mr. Epcar. That will increase the present program from 136 people 
up to 255. It increases it by 119. So it comes up to 255. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You mean in that area, that is, in the Near 
East and south Asia? 

Mr. Epcar. No. In the Near East and south Asia I would have 
to make a total. I do not have it broken down. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Following Senator Hayden’s suggestion, you 
are going to furnish a table indicating the amount of money you are 
asking for in addition to what you are now receiving? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sr. 

(The information requested anpears on p. 648.) 

Senator ELLenpDER. That will be either by way of counterpart funds 
or cash? 

Mr. Epear. Cash. 

Senator ELtenprer. And place in the record the fact that by pro- 
viding X number of counterpart funds, what amount of dollars you 
will need to counterbalance the program. You can do that, can you 
not? 
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Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir, but it is not quite that way. By precneing 
this foreign currency, we are not going to have to match it with 
American “dollars. We have the American dollars. 

Senator ELLENDER. No; but you have to use more American dollars 
as the programs are expanded. 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir, but 1 just want to be very clear that this for- 
eign currency will not result i in a request for more dollars. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, I can understand that because you antici- 
pated doing this anyhow, and if you do not get the money this way, 
that is, the Congress to go along with you on the utilization of this 
Public Law 480 “funds, you could use the money you asked for to 
carry on the program, but just in a smaller degree? 

Mr. Epaar. To a lesser degree, yes, sir. 

Senator ELLEeNpER. A lesser degree. 

Mr. Epear. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much of the item of $1,460,000 is recur- 
ring that you appropriate each year? 


CHAIRS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Mr. Epaar. These chairs in American studies total $741,000. That 
is, as I have said, on a 3-year basis, a 3-year program. Therefore, it 
will not recur during any of the next 3 years. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Is that included in the $1,460,000? 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where is the balance? 

Mr. Epear. The balance is in the workshop category, which of 
course is programed on an annual basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean this difference between $741,000? 

Mr. Epnaar. The $741,000 is for chairs in American studies, and 
$719,000 is for workshops. 

Senator ELLENDER. $719,000 would be the only amount you would 
ask for next year? 

Mr. Epgar. $719,000 does not provide for next year, 

Chairman Haypen. In foreign currencies? 

Mr. Epear. In foreign currencies, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, I just want to express my dis- 
appointment. When we voted to increase the uses of Public Law 480 
funds I thought we were going to use this foreign currency to save 
dollars. But it is apparent we are just appropriating the same number 
of dollars as we have in the past and it is just simply expanding the 
program far beyond our means. We are still going to keep on using 
more borrowed money in order to carry on these programs. 


’ nr 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
LETTER FROM SENATOR HUMPHREY ON SPECIAL FOREIGN POLICY STUDIES 


Chairman Haypen. The next item concerns the State Department 
appropriation for “Salaries and expenses”’ for 1960. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey asks in his letter of July 15, 1959, 
that the committee consider the appropriation of $500,000 for pro- 
curement by contract or otherwise of special foreign policy studies 
relating to disarmament, weapons control, and possible technical 
means for enforcing arms control under a reduction of armaments 
agreement. This item was considered at the time the regular bill was 
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before the committee, and was disapproved, just as it was in the 
House. 

The letter of Senator Humphrey, together with the enclosures, will 
be placed in the record at this point. 


(The information referred to follows: ) 
U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
July 15, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HaypDEn, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HaypDEN: I respectfully submit for the consideration of your 
committee the attached amendment to the supplemental appropriations bill of 
1960. 

This item was included in the Department of State’s budget request for 1960 
but was disallowed by the Appropriations Committees of both Houses on the 
grounds that technical information on disarmament is available in other agencies, 
primarily the Department of Defense. I have checked into this matter closely 
and believe that the committees were misinformed about this situation. Both 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State have written to me stating 
that this information is not available and that it is very necessary to the Depart- 
ment of State in its position as coordinator of disarmament policy within the 
executive branch to have these studies made. 

In view of the apparent sentiment of the House Appropris itions Committee 
that disarmament studies should be made jointly by the Departments of State 
and Defense, on July 14 on the floor of the Senate I offered an amendment to the 
Defense Department appropriations bill of 1960 providing the necessary funds 
for disarmament studies under joint State-Defense supervision. Both Senator 
Chavez and Senator Saltonstall objected to the inclusion of this item in the 
Defense Department appropriation and stated that the Committee on Appro- 
priations would seriously consider putting this amendment in the supplemental 
appropriations bill now under consideration by your committee. 

I should like to briefly summarize the following points which are substantiated 
in the enclosed materials demonstrating the vital necessity of these studies: 

1. If the United States is to match Soviet foreign policy in the area of dis- 
armament, our position must be thoroughly grounded in scientific information. 
I believe the record of the disarmament negotiations of the past demonstrates the 
United States has not always been adequately prepared to deal with the proposals 
put forth. 

2. The State Department, as the Department charged with primary responsi- 
bility for disarmament policy in the executive branch, is not now engaging in the 
necessary technical studies because it does not have the funds. This information 
is not available in the Department of Defense, and present Defense Department 
contracts with the Rand Corp.—the prime contractor envisaged by the Depart- 
ment of State for these studies during 1960—do not deal with disarmament. 

3. It seems to me that this amendment to the bill presently before your com- 
mittee is quite in order. This item was included in the 1960 budget request by 
the Department of State. Since the present supplemental already contains an 
item appropriating funds to the Department of State, this amendment is certainly 
germane. 

The Subcommitiee on Disarmament in both 1957 and 1958 urgently advised 
the Department of State to utilize the services of nongovernmental experts in 
inv Ber ating technical aspects of disarmament. These studies are too vital to 
our foreign policy and national security to permit further delay in their initiation. 

Sincerely, 
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Husert H. HumMPHREY. 
Attachments. 
AMENDMENT Intended to be proposed by Mr. Humpurey to the bill (H.R. 
7978) making supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes, viz: 
On page 7, between lines 13 and 14, insert the following: 


‘*SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘salaries and expenses’, $500,000, which shall 
be available for procurement by contract or otherwise of special foreign policy 
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studies relating to disarmament, weapons control, and possible technics il means 
for enforcing arms control under a reduction of armaments agreement.’ 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PresipinG Orricer. The amendment will be stated. 

The LreGisLaTIVE CLERK. On page 30, line 24, before the period it is proposed 
to insert a colon and the following: 

‘“‘ Provided further, That $500,000 of this appropriation shall be available for 
the procurement by contract or otherwise by the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State, acting jointly, of special foreign policy studies relating to 
disarmament, weapons control, and possible technical means for enforcing arms 
control under a reduction of arms agreement.”’ 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, this amendment has a very simple and direct 
purpose; namely, to include within ‘the appropriation a very small percentage of 
the total appropriation, a very small sum of money in a with the total 
appropriation involved, $500, 000, for the purpose of having the Government of 
the United States adequately’ prepared for conferences relating to surprise attack, 
to disarmament, to the prohibition of nuclear tests, and to other matters relating 
to disarmament. There is provision for special studies and information which 
will make our bargaining position more realistic and more safe and sure. 

I want the Government of the United States to engage in much better prepa- 
rations for future negotiations on the question of arms control than has been the 
case in the past. 

This amendment would provide the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of State, acting jointly, with $500,000 of funds allocated to the Secretary 
of Defense for the purpose cf contracting for special technical and scientific 
studies in the field of armaments reduction and control. 

The need for such studies can be illustrated by citing the lack of preparation 
of the United States at such conferences as the Meeting of Experts on the Detec- 
tion of Possible Violations of an Agreement on the Suspension of Nuclear Weapons 
Tests and the Conference of Experts To Study Means of Guarding Against a 
Surprise Attack. 

The President’s Adviser for Science and Technology, Dr. James R. Killian, 
recently called for increased research on these matters. He said only a week ago: 

‘ At this point let me stress my conviction that we should be doing more research 
on the requirements for acceptable arms limitation arrangements. In the Geneva 
conference on nuclear test cessation and prevention of surprise attack, we have 
seen that scientific and technological considerations have an important bearing 
on possible international agreements in these areas. Without detracting from our 
national ability and alertness to keep ahead in military technology, we should 
seek to explore every promising opportunity to apply science and technology to 
the solution of the complex military and political problems associated with arms 
limitation.” 

My amendment would carry out the very express opinion and statement of the: 
President’s science adviser, Dr. James Killian, who had an opportunity to eval- 
uate what we were able to present at important international conferences relating 
to disarmament matters. 

Mr. President, I remind Members of the Senate that the need for special studies 
on arms control was first recognized by the Senate itself. The Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament in two reports unanimously recommended that such 
studies be undertaken. I wish to quote briefly from these reports: 

“The subecmmittee previously urged that there should be an adequate staff of 
competent personnel for disarmament and that sufficient funds should be made 
available for this purpose. While the personnel attached to the disarmament 
Office is able and devoted, it is far from adequate. There are only some six or 
seven persons who work full time on disarmament in the State Department. The 
subcommittee is struck by the disparity in the effort the world is putting into 
thought and action for controlling and reducing armaments and the effort going 
into the development, fabrication, and buildup of armaments. It strongly urges 
the executive branch to take action to remedy this situation. In this respect the 
subcommittee is disappointed that the State Department has not seen fit to create, 
as recommended previously by the subcommittee, special advisory groups of non- 
governmental experts to explore specific aspects of the disarmament problem. The 
subecmmittee believes that study groups of this type could make a valuable con- 
tribution to national disarmament policy. A good example of the type of group 
necessary to study specific disarmament problems is the special panel on the tech- 
nical aspects of inspection of the President’s Scientific Advisory Committee. The 
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work of this panel, which deserves special commendation, points up the continu- 
ing necessity of having a competent group of experts in technical and scientific 
subjects available on a permanent basis to analyze the technical aspects of dis- 
armament and to make recommendations thereof to political officials.’’ 

This recommendation received the unanimous endorsement of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee. The Senators who signed the 1958 report were Senators 
Byrd, Sparkman, Long, Pastore, Symington, Bridges, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Salton- 
stall, Knowland, Bricker, and Humphrey, as chairman. 

The Department of State requested in its budget for this year approximately 
$500,000 for studies on various aspects of disarmament—control systems for nu- 
clear weapons; inspection requirements for various elements of the disarmament 
preblem; and international arrangements which would reduce the dangers to the 
United States from the threat of a surprise attack or accidental war. The Depart- 
ment of State, in making this request, was heeding the advice of the Disarmament 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. President, the House Appropriations Committee rejected the request of 
the State Department on the grounds first, that disarmament studies belong in 
the Defense Department, and, second, that the studies requested were already 
being done. The Senate Appropriations Committee rejected the request and 
stated in its report: 

“In disapproving the request, as did the House, the committee feels that such 
a study has merit and every effort should be made by the Department to secure 
and utilize the technical information already being contracted or planned for by 
other agencies.”’ . 

Mr. President, the fact is that within the Government there is not available 
the necessary talent of scientific and technical personnel to conduct the necessary 
studies. I would be happy if the personnel existed, but it does not. The state- 
ment of Dr. Killian is evidence that it does not exist, and the record of recent 
disarmament negotiations constitutes additional evidence that it does not exist. 

Mr. President, it is a sad commentary on our planning and poliev priorities 
and sense of values when we spend billions of dollars on military preparedness 
and we do not even appropriate a half of a million to study problems of dis- 
armament. I do not begrudge the funds spent for defense. I vote for suel 
funds; they are necessary for our national survival. But I strongly protest the 
false economy which would deny the possibility of prudent, objective, scientific 
disarmament studies. 

The problem of disarmament has been given priority by the President on the 
agenda of American foreign policy. 

A month ago on this floor I delivered a speech in which I argued that disarma- 
ment should he considered an integral part of our national sccurity policy. I 
want to reiterate that position today. Disarmament should not be considered 
as merely a utopian dream. It should be a valuable part of a hard-headed, 
realistic foreign policy. 

Mr. President, if the United States is to negotiate effectively with the Russians, 
our political position must be solidly grounded in the best possible scientific and 
technical thinking. Tow can we take the initiative in the area of disarmament 
unless we have confidence in the scientific reliability of our position? 

I think it is like putting shackles on our negotiators, when they go to an inter- 
national conference if thev are denied competent technical studies which are 
recuired to make such conferences effective. 

It is inconceivable to me to expect a handful of people in the Department of 
State—no matter how able and devoted—to develop and assemble all of the 
necessary information which our Government needs to act purposefully and 
wisely in the complex and many-faceted area of disarmament. I have reason 
to believe that the Russians are not slackening in this field. Many people were 
astonished to read in the recently released Berkner report that the Soviet Union 
is spending some 10 times more than we on certain aspects of seismological 
research, one of the key aspects in a nuclear blast detection system 

It seems to me nothing short of a crime that this Government should fall 
behind the Soviet Union in the field of seismology, particularly when we are 
advocates of an inspection and control system over nuclear testing which is 
based primarily on the accuracy and usefulness of seismographs. 

I realize that the Committee on Appropriations has given careful study and 
consideration to the Defense Department appropriations Fill | efore us. 

I would not ask for this amendment at this time if I did not believe that it is 
imperative to push forward in the area of better preparations for arms control 
negotiations of the future. 
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I may add for the benefit of my colleagues on the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations that within the past few days we have seen our technicians enter into 
agreements with inadequate technical information, which fact has subsequently 
been revealed by further developments on the technological front. 

It seems to me that in presenting this amendment, I am carrying out what is 
at least the stated position of the administration, and what was the recommended 
position of the administration in its request for $500,000 to make these studies. 
I can assure my colleagues that the people of the United States are not only 
interested in adequate national defense, but they are also interested in trying 
to ease the arms burden which is sapping the vitality of the Nation. 

No one item takes quite so much. There is no single item which is appropriated 
for which becomes obsolete so quickly as military materiel. The least we can do 
is to provide some amount of money to study the technical and scientific aspects 
of the problem of disarmament, and equip our negotiators with facts rather than 
fancy, with information rather than merely a desire to enter into a workable 
agreement. 

The chairman of the subcommittee handling the appropriation bill is present, 
and [ ask for his comment. I am hopeful that the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. SALronsTaLL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Humpurey. I yield. 

Mr. SaLtTonsTaLu. The Senator realizes, I am sure, that there is a supplemental 
bill now pending before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. SaLTonsTALL. There is a State Department item in that bill. My only 
thought was that, this being a Defense Department bill, I wondered if the Senator 
had considered presenting his amendment, and the reasons in support of it, to the 
Appropriations Committee in connection with the supplemental bill? 

Mr. Humpurey. Let me say most respectfully that I am appreciative of the 
information from the Senator from Massachusetts. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the other body insisted that this item did not belong in the State Depart- 
ment bill, but belonged in the Defense Department bill. 

My amendment calls for consultation between the State Department and the 
Defense Department, just as all defense and disarmament matters necessitate, and 
it would place the administrative responsibility for the technical studies in the 
Department of Defense. 

Let me add, without violation of any item of security, that much of the current 
technical system we use for inspection, control, and observation of nuclear testing 
on the part of the Soviet Union—in other words, the way we ascertain how many 
tests have been made, the yield of such tests, and where they take place in the 
other nation—is under the control of certain bureaus and agencies within the 
Department of Defense. 

I consider this activity a very fundamental part of our scientific and tech- 
nological studies in the field. I would not make a big issue of this question if 
I did not believe, after 3 years as chairman of the subcommittee which has been 
entrusted by this body with the duty of exploring particularly into disarmament 
policies, that this item was really desperately needed. 

Mr. Cuavez. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with the general ideas and 
purposes which I feel the Senator from Minnesota has in mind, but this is purely 
a military appropriation bill, and we feel that what transpired when we were con- 
sidering the appropriation bill for the State and Justice Departments, the 
judiciary, and related agencies would indicate that the amendment does not 
belong in this particular bill. 

This is the wording of the Senator from Texas, Mr. Johnson, who reported the 
bill. 

“Also included in the restoration request was the sum of $550,000 to conduct 
special foreign-policy studies by contract. In disapproving the request, as did 
the House, the committee feels that such study has merit and every effort should 
be made by the Department to secure and utilize the technical information already 
being contracted or planned for by other agencies.”’ 

The Department he referred to was the Department of State. 

The House, under the leadership of Mr. Rooney, had this to say of the same 
subject matter: 

“The $620,000 requested for special foreign-policy studies has been disallowed. 
The corporation with which the State Department proposes to contract is already 
under contract with other Government agencies to furnish similar information.” 

For instance, there is another way of reaching the objective. As the amend- 
ment relates to disarmament, it should be in the mutual aid appropriation bill, 
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which is coming before the Senate pretty soon. If it relates to other matters, there 
will be a supplemental bill here before long. 

I am afraid the amendment would be unwise as a part of this bill; and I raise a 
point of order against it. 

Mr. Humpurey. I hope the Senator will withhold the point of order for a few 
moments. 

I read quite carefully the arguments which have been presented by the respec- 
tive committees in the House and the Senate. It seems that what is happening 
is that this is a child that ean find no home. 

There are two huge edifices, one the State Department, which has a very gener- 
ous appropriation, and the other the Department of Defense, which has a fan- 
tastic appropriation, and somewhere along the line in the field of disarmament a 
little item of $500,000 can find no place to sleep. There is no room in the inn for 
this $500,000 item. The House says it does not belong in the State Department. 
The Senate says it does not belong in the Defense Department. I guess really 
what it adds up to is that it just does not belong. 

Nevertheless, I say that it is irresponsible for our Government to negotiate with 
the Russians on highly technical scientific matters without the kind of long-term 
consistent and persistent preparation which is required. 

I read al] the newspaper stories about the Berkener report. I was one of those 
who stood here in the Senate day after day requesting the executive branch to 
release that report, and vet I must sav that after it was released the most im- 
portant item in the report never made the press, never received comment in this 
body. The most important item was that the Soviet Union has been spending 10 
times as much upon seismographic research as the United States of America; they 
had been spending it before the Geneva Conference, and they possibly knew a 
great deal more than we know, and only now are we beginning to realize that we 
must step up our research activities. Yet we were the ones who wanted to base a 
nuclear test suspension program primarily upon seismographic information, but the 
scientists now state that our seismographic research program is practically out of 
date, thoroughly inadequate, and as such does not meet the requirements of the 
negotiations which are again taking place. 

Fortunately some scientists have come forth on their own from private institu- 
tions, and have done some outstanding work privately; but here the policy of 
the Government is involved. 

I know how my friend the senior Senator from New Mexico works and labors in 
the field of defense appropriations. I hope he will understand that my amend- 
ment is not offered in criticism. 

I would appreciate it very much, I may say to the Senator from New Mexico, 
in light of what happened in the other body on the other appropriation bill, if 
the Senator could take this amendment to conference, discuss it with the Senate 
conferees and the conferees of the other body, and see whether or not it cannot 
find a place in this bill as being relevant and germane, but if that cannot be done, 
then let us find a place for it in the supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cuavez. I am willing to agree with the Senator from Minnesota that it 
should be considered in the supplemental, but I do not believe that it belongs in 
this particular bill. I do not want State Department appropriations to be mixed 
up with Defense Department appropriations. The State Department could make 
some 30-odd-million dollars available to build roads in Burma at the very time 
when we are having a little trouble trying to continue the construction of our 
own system of roads. 

Mr. Humpurey. I do not wish to have this $500,000 put under the State 
Department, but under the Department of Defense, and I would appreciate very 
much if we could do it, so that we could at least have a meeting of the minds 
between the respective Members of our two bodies when they meet in one com- 
mittee, the conference committee, which is the only way it can be done. 

Mr. Cuavez. I should like to agree with my friend the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. Humpurey. Then, is the Senator going to accept the amendment? 

Mr. Cuavez. No; I am not. I am almost as tough in saying ‘“‘no’’ as is my 
good friend from Massachusetts. No; I cannot accept the amendment. 

Mr. Humpurey. The Senator from New Mexico is not tough. He is firm, but 
he is never tough. He is always considerate, and I have a feeling that as we 
discuss this, he will recognize that there is much merit in the position of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggested the State Department. There is also an appro- 
priation for them before the subcommittee considering the supplemental bill, and 
I believe that if the Senator came before that subcommittee, certainly we would 
hear him. Certainly as one Republican, in the minority, I say that we would 
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consider putting the amendment in one of the bills which will come before the 
Senate. 

Mr. Humpurey. I might say to my good friend from Massachusetts that I am 
doing the work of a good Republican, because this is the administration’s recom- 
mendation. I really many times feel that it is a great privilege and honor to 
carry out these recommendations, and I am sure it was inadvertent that this 
recommendation was not included in the recommendation or within the budget 
estimate. This recommendation has the blessing of the President. This recom- 
mendation has the support of the President’s scientific adviser, Dr. Killian. 
This recommendation had the unanimous support of the Disarmament Sub- 
committee. This amendment is a sound one, and belongs in this particular 
appropriation bill because it is a scientific and technical matter, in connection with 
which teams of scientists currently working with the Department of Defense can 
associate themselves without undue cost. 

I am not trying to be facetious or jocular about this. I am trying to be very 
factual and objective, and I say most respectfully that the item does belong in 
the Department of Defense budget, particularly as a technical study, not as a 
philosophical study, but as a technical study. 

Mr. CHAveEz. I wish I could agree with the Senator from Minnesota, but I 
eannot. Therefore, I am compelled to make tne point of order that the amend- 
ment is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The PresipINnGc Orricer (Mr. Williams of New Jersey in the chair). The 
Senator from Minnesota has offered an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$500,000 for studies. The Senator from New Mexico, Mr. Chavez, has made ¢ 

int of order. 

With reference to the point of order, the Chair will state that the amendment 
authorizes $500,000 of the appropriation for advanced research projects in the 
Department of Defense, for studies relating to disarmament, to be made jointly 
by the Department of Defense and the Department of State. 

There is no authority for joint studies, and the item of appropriation is for 
research projects in the Department of Defense. It is therefore legislation and 
not in order on the bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, let me say, so the record will be abundantly 
clear, that I am very grateful for the courteous attention given to me by the 
Senator from New Mexico and the Senator from Massachusetts, and I know that 
in light of the assurance which the two able and distinguished and honorable 
Senators have given to me, when the supplemental appropriation bill comes up, 
this item will be given the most favorable consideration. 

Mr. Cuavez. It certainly will be given consideration. 

Mr. Humpurey. The most favorable consideration. 

I had the feeling that the point of order which the Senator did not want to raise, 
but which I by my insistence compelled him to raise, might fall as it did rather 
heavily, I may say and with no uncertainty, but with the cooperation of the 
Senator from New Mexico, who stands here today in his capacity as a great 
Senator, I know that we are going to get this appropriation. 

Mr. Cuavez. If I could only get through with the bill, I would start to work 
on the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. Humpuerey. I will quit right pow. ([Laughter.] 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 27, 1959. 
Hon. New H. McE troy, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Department of State in its budget request for 1960 
included an item for ‘‘special foreign policy studies”. The primary investiga- 
tions planned under this program are connected with disarmament, weapons 
control, and possible technical means for enforcing arms control in a reduction of 
armaments agreement. It was anticipated that the Rand Corp. would be the 
contractor. 

During the hearings before the House Appropriations Committee this item 
was eliminated, primarily on the grounds that the Department of Defense already 
has contracts with Rand which cover the same subject matter. I should like to 
ascertain the facts of the matter and clear up any inadvertent misunderstanding 
which may have arisen. 
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In the opinion of the Department of Defense, do the contracts with Rand 
projected by the Department of State, as mentioned above, duplicate studies 
presently undertaken by Rand for the Department of Defense? Am I correct in 
thinking that these studies fall within the jurisdiction of the Department of State 
and that they are necessary to carry out intelligently and competently its assigned 
responsibilities in the area of arms control and arms inspection? 

I would greatly appreciate a reply no later than June 1 to this inquiry because 
the Senate will at that time begin consideration of State Department appropria- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 
Hvusert H. Humpurey. 





AssISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1959 
Hon. Husert H. HumpuHrey, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Humpurey: This is in reply to your letter dated May 27, 1959, 
to the Secretary of Defense regarding a Department of State budget request to 
contract for studies relating to disarmament measures. You inquired as to 
whether the proposed contract with the Rand Corp. would duplicate studies 
presently undertaken by Rand for the Department of Defense. 

At the present time, the only Department of Defense.agencies having contracts 
with the Rand Corp. are the Advanced Research Projects Agency and the U.S. 
Air Force. I have been informed by both of these agencies that under their 
contracts Rand Corp. has not been asked to undertake studies in the fields of 
‘disarmament, weapons control, and possible technical means for enforcing arms 
control’. It is our view, therefore, that tbe contracts with Rand projected by 
the Department of State would not duplicate studies presently undertaken by 
that corporation for the Department of Defense. 

You also inquired as to whether, in the opinion of the Department of Defense, 
the projected studies fall within the jurisdiction of the Department of State and 
are necessary to carry out intelligently and competently that Department’s 
assigned responsibilities in the area of arms control and arms inspection. Inas- 
much as the Department of State has primary responsibility in the executive 
branch for the development of U.S. disarmament policy, it is our opinion that such 
studies would fall within the jurisdiction of the Department of State and that they 
could contribute materially to the ability of that Department to carry out its 
assigned responsibility in this field. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. Suvrr, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 21, 1959. 
Hon. Wiii1am B. MacomBeEr, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Macomser: I have noted that the Department of State has re- 
quested $620,000 for fiscal 1960 for special foreign policy studies, approximately 
$500,000 of which will be used to contract for studies in the field of space, dis- 
armament, and nuclear energy. 

In the past two reports of the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Disarmament the members unanimously recommended the utilization of ‘special 
advisory groups of nongovernmental experts to explore scientific aspects of the 
disarmament problem.’’ Consequently, I am extremely pleased to see that the 
Department of State is apparently acting on this recommendation. 

It seems to me that the Congress should appropriate funds for this purpose. 
There are several points, however, which I feel need further elucidation before I 
can fully evaluate your request. Answers to the following four questions will, I 
hope, throw more light on the proposed studies: 

1. What specific aspects of the disarmament problem would be investigated 
under such a study? Mr. Hall’s testimony before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on March 11, 1959, is not clear on this point. He mentioned that 
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the contract with the Rand Corp. for fiscal 1959 provided research on “three 
rather limited things.’”’” He went on to say that the Department of State hoped 
to broaden out the study in 1960. 

2. Why is the Rand Corp. the sole contractor? How were the bids let? 

3. Will the final reports by the contractor be available for general public use, 
or will they be classified? Will appropriate committees of Congress have aecess 
to the reports? 

4. Is the present state of knowledge about the various facets of disarmament 
an inhibiting factor in our negotiations with the Soviet Union? 

I would appreciate it if you would have Mr. Philip Farley and his staff comment 
on these matters. Any other information regarding the Department’s justifica- 
tion on this request for funds would also be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Huspert H. Humpurey. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, June 2, 1959. 
Hon. Huspert H. Humpnrey. 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR Humpurey: I have read with interest your letter of May 21 
regarding the Department’s request for funds for special foreign policy studies 
for fiscal year 1960. The following response to your questions reflects the views 
of Mr. Philip Farley whose comments you requested. 


1. What specific aspects of the disarmament problem would be investigated under 
such a study? 

One of our principal needs is to have available a way to obtain expert technical 
evaluations as they are needed, both during our continuing review of disarmament 
policy and as a result of developments during international negotiations. Thus 
it is not always possible to determine in advance priorities to be given to certain 
types of studies. 

Certain aspects of the disarmament problem which we contemplate having 
investigated, however, are: 

(a) Analysis of possible international arrangements to reduce the dangers 
to the United States resulting from the threat of surprise attack or acci- 
dental war at present and in the 1960’s. 

(b) Study of technically feasible systems for the control of nuclear weapons. 

(c) Study of inspection requirements for various other elements of the 
disarmament problem (with respect to armaments, including missiles, Armed 
Forces, nuclear weapons and fissionable material production), including 
study of the contribution to the inspection problem that might be made by 
new and projected scientific instruments. 


2. Why is the Rand Corp. the sole contractor? How were the bids let? 


It is not anticipated that the Rand Corp. will be the sole contractor. The 
Rand Corp. was chosen for the initial contract in order to capitalize on the experi- 
ence of Rand personnel during preparations for the recent surprise attack con- 
ference with the Soviet Union, as well as the related studies already undertaken 
by Rand. In general, studies of the type listed above are ill suited for submission 
to competitive bidding. In the case of the planned Rand contract, several other 
possible research organizations were investigated, including specifically and in 
some detail the Institute for Defense Analysis, and it was concluded that the 
research resources, facilities, and general arrangements available under a contract 
with the Rand Corp. were those which would best meet the needs of the Depart- 
ment for the services required. Among the reasons for this conclusion was that 
it would not be necessary for Rand to recruit additional qualified and appro- 
priately cleared personnel, of a type that is quite scarce, nor establish a new 
organizational structure, as would have to be the case with some other organiza- 
tions. Moreover, Rand has had extensive experience with studies on highly 
classified subjects which have a direct relationship to the particular type of work 
concerning disarmament questions which is desired by the Department of State. 
This experience gives Rand the background required for effective work on re- 
quired studies and obviates the necessity for duplication of investigation. 

However, while the number of potential research organizations for most types 
of such studies is necessarily limited because of the high degree of specialization 
and sensitivity of information involved, we anticipate the possibility of utiliza- 
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tion of such organizations as the Operations Research Office and the Institute for 
Defense Analysis, as well as academic institutions for various aspects of the dis- 
armament problem, even during fiscal 1960. Certainly it is wise to have as wide 
a spread as possible of sousces of ideas and analysis, consistent with the above 
criteria. 


3. Will the final reports by the contractor be available for general public use, or will 
they be classified? Will appropriate committees of the Congress have access to 
the reports? 

It is not anticipated that in general the specific studies would be of an un- 
classified nature. This is because they would generally deal with weapons sys- 
tems and other military topics, some of which would, of necessity, be very sensi- 
tive. We wish, of course, to make as much information as possible on disarma- 
ment matters available for use in public discussion, and we anticipate that ele- 
ments of the studies will prove to be suitable for public release. 

Every effort will be made, consistent with security requirements, to make public 
the results of completed studies. While considerable study of classified informa- 
tion went into our preparations for the surprise attack conference last year, it 
was possible, through a careful process of security review, to make available for 
the public record a rather considerable amount of information, and analysis, which 
is now available in the records and the report of that conference. We hope it will 
be possible to follow a similar course of action with respect to the studies re- 
quested for fiscal 1960. 

It is anticipated that appropriate committees of the Congress would have 
access to the results of most of the studies. 


4. Is the present state of knowledge about the various facets of disarmament an in- 
hibiting factor in our negotiations with the Soviet Union? 


During the nuclear tests and surprise attack conferences we have had to work 
under very great pressure in order to handle the necessary preparations, and we 
believe that the work we would have done with the requested funds would place 
us in a better position for future negotiations. 

One of the great difficulties in the field of disarmament is that there is a con- 
stant change in the technical-scientific-military aspects of the problem as a result 
of the continuing technological revolution in weapons. Thus, what may be very 
significant during one period of time may with the passage of time become less 
significant, or may have new implications for our security. What might at one 
time have made a significant contribution to the problem of reducing the danger of 
surprise attack, for example, becomes less significant with the development of new 
delivery systems. In order to determine the desirability and feasibility of various 
possible agreements, therefore, it is necessary to have periodic reassessment in the 
light of the present situation. This requirement will remain with us until such 
time as an effective arms-control agreement is concluded. Moreover, while 
scientific advancements have increased the capacities of modern weapons and com- 
plicated the problem of disarmament, the general advancements in scientific 
capability have presented us with an opportunity to utilize more effective scientific 
instruments and techniques to solve the basic problem of control and inspection. 
It is necessary not only that we know the capability of existing newly developed 
instruments of detection, but that we be constantly aware of. techniques and 
systems that could be devised to assist in the inspection problem. To the extent 
that we lack continuing technical resources to evaluate the developing technologi- 
cal changes, there is bound to be a lag between what might be proposed as U.S. 
policy and what can, in fact, be proposed with assurance that it is enforceable and 
in our interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiiiram B. Macomser, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1958. 


Hon. James J. WADSWORTH, 
U.S. Representative on Disarmament, 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. AmpBassapor: I am very pleased to designate you, with the approval 
of the President, as U.S. representative in future negotiations for an agreement on 
the limitation of armament. 
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As U.S. Representative on Disarmament, you will be responsible to me. Policy 
guidance will be prepared and coordinated by the Department of State with other 
agencies concerned. 

Your willingness to accept this vital assignment, in addition to your present 
responsibilities, is in the highest tradition of the public service. I am confident 
that you will bring to this task the exceptional talents which have resulted in 
your distinguished performance in past important missions. 

. Sincerely yours, 


JOHN Foster DULLEs. 


THe WuitE Houvusg, 
March 1, 1958. 

Hon. JAMES J. WADSWORTH, 

Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations. 


Dear Mr. AmBassapvor: When Secretary Dulles spoke to me of his wish to 
designate you to represent the United States under the general supervision of 
the Secretary of State in future disarmament negotiations, I told him that the 
proposal had my enthusiastic endorsement. I want you to know of my apprecia- 
tion of your willingness to undertake this new and additional task and of my 
confidence that you will meet its challenge with the same diligence and ability 
you always have brought to your assignments. 

It will not be an easy task, [ know. Of all the problems confronting our country 
and its Government today, none is more vital than that of finding a way to relieve 
mankind of the burden of devising, developing, and maintaining arms which could 
lead to mankind’s self-destruction. The burden is not only a danger to life itself, 
but, because of its ever-growing cost, an increasing threat to the economic well- 
being and security of everyone. 

The United States, together with like-minded nations, is determined to exert 
every effort to assure that obstacles, procedural or substantive, not continue to 
interrupt our genuine striving to remove these threats from the daily lives of all 
the peoples of the world. 

I personally follow this matter with the keenest interest and shall follow closely 
the progress of your task, in which you carry with you my cordial best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicat D. EIsENHOWER. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Henderson, I wonder if you would, or 
your associates, would place in the record some current information on 
this special foreign study item proposed by your Department? 

Mr. Henperson. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. That will be placed in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Mr. Loy W. HENpERsoN, Deputy UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


FOREIGN POLICY STUDIES 


Mr. Chairman, I want to make the Department’s position as clear as possible 
so that we will not be misunderstood on this question. 

In our presentation on the House side we requested $550,000 for fiscal year 1960 
for special foreign policy studies. We felt that with this amount available to the 
Department for research contracts we could obtain the advice and talent required 
for the development and determination of foreign policy in a number of fields in 
which specialized and, in some cases, highly technical exploration is necessary. 

The House lumped the $550,000 request and $70,000 which we reported as 
available in fiscal year 1959 and as a base for fiscal year 1960, and disallowed the 
entire amount of $620,000. 

The restoration request in the Senate was in the amount of $550,000. The 
Senate disapproved the request. 

The Department has not initiated the present request before this committee. 
We do not want either the House or the Senate to get the impression we are 
seeking restoration of these funds in a round-about fashion. 
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We feel now, as we did earlier, that the initial request for funds for special 
foreign policy studies was sound. We would welcome the appropriation if it is 
made available by Congress. 


NEED FOR FOREIGN POLICY STUDIES 


The appropriation of $500,000 would enable the Department of State to ihitiate 
a program of extensive research into problems involved in our foreign relations. 
These studies are required for the development and determination of foreign poliey 
in a number of fields in which specialized and, in some cases, highly technical 
advice is necessary. While the entire range of problems in the political, economic, 
cultural, social, scientific, and military fields might be advantageously studied, the 
need for such studies is particularly imperative in the field of disarmament and 
arms control. 

The Department of State has a central responsibility on arms control and 
reduction for the development of policy, for the conduct of negotiations and for the 
development of coordinated recommendations to the President. The complex 
technical military issues which arise require expert analysis and advice of a kind 
which is not easily provided within the staff of the Department of State, and for 
which it is believed that the Department should not rely solely on other agencies 
of Governmert. Accordingly, the Department proposes to contract for such 
research with corporations and academic institutions, thus drawing upon the talent, 
ability, and facilities currently existing in such organizations for the development 
of plans and foreign policy proposals in an atmosphere undisturbed by the daily 
problems which plague operating officials. The Department’s intent is to con- 
tract with organizations, familiar with this basic scientific and technical informa- 
tion, for studies relating such information to the problems relevant to international 
arms control agreements—a different analysis from that required by other agencies, 

The State Department works in very close collaboration with other agencies, 
particularly the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
However, the nature of disarmament is such that the kind of agreements that 
State is trying to make are different from the kind of situations which the Defense 
Department planning envisages; thus, much*of the work that contractors such as 
the Rand Corp. have done for the Defense Department is pertinent to disarma- 
ment, but does not lie within the mission, or the responsibility of the Department 
of Defense to have such a contract carried on as it applies to the disarmament 
field. 

As disarmament negotiations have worked out in the past 2 years there have 
been two ways in which technical work has become particularly important to the 
State Department. One has been the emphasis on the problems of inspection 
and control of modern weapons which has been reflected in conferences on sus- 
pension of nuclear testing and on a method of safeguarding against surprise attack. 
Both of these are continuing problems, on which basic analysis continues to be 
required, where the experience of the Defense Department is useful, but expert 
analysis is required so that it can be related to possible agreements to deal with 
these problems as distinct from what the Defense Department tries to do, main- 
taining our deterrent, or striking power in these fields. 

The other particular thing which has emerged is the constant heightening of 
the relationship between the United States and the Soviet Union where both have 
increasing destructive capability ready for almost instant use. 

This has increased the interest both in the State Department and in a supporting 
way in the Pentagon, in seeing whether it is possible to have international agree- 
ments with others which will, while still enabling us to protect ourselves, decrease 
the chance that we will back into, or otherwise get by mistake into a destructive 
war. 

The Subcommittee on Disarmament of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in its final report (Rept. No. 2501, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) called attention 
to “the disparity in the effort the world is putting into thought and action for 
controlling and reducing armaments and the effort going into the development, 
fabrication and buildup of armaments. It strongly urges the executive branch 
to take action to remedy this situation.’’ The foreign policy studies for which 
these funds are requested would, in part, respond to this eall. 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 


Chairman Haypen. Now, to what extent does the contractor, Rand 
Corp., do technical studies in this general area for other agencies? 
Mr. Henprerson. We shall put that in the record, also; 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


The Rand Corp. does not do any technical studies in the general area of dis- 
armament for any other agencies of the Government. The Rand Corp. has done 
studies concerning weapons systems for the Department of Defense but those 
studies are not concerned with such questions as feasibility and desirability of 
arms control arrangements effecting those weapons systems. The letter of June 
5, 1959, of Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense Shuff to Senator Humphrey 
(referred to below) points out that Rand has not undertaken disarmament studies 
for the Department of Defense. 


VIEWS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Chairman HaypEn. Could the Department furnish for the record 
the views of the military and civilian agencies having the responsi- 
bilities of carrying out military programs or disarmament programs 
as related to the objectives to be sought under the proposed study? 

For example, what are the views of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the President’s Scientific Advisory Board, the Secretary of Defense 
or the Joint Chiefs of Staff on this program? 

Could you furnish that for the record? 

Mr. HenpErsoN. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Department of State believes the views of the Department of Defense on 
this question are reflected in the letter to Senator Humphrey on June 5, 1959, 
from Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense Charles H. Shuff. Mr. Shuff con- 
cluded his letter with the following statement: ‘‘Inasmuch as the Department of 
State has primary responsibility in the executive branch for the development of 
U.S. disarmament policy, it is our opinion that such studies would fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Department of State and that they could contribute materially 
_Se ability of that Department to carry out its assigned responsibility in this 
eld. 

Dr. Kistiakowsky, Special Assistant to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology, has informed the Department of State that he believes it is very desirable 
from the standpoint of national security that an expanded program of scientific- 
technical studies in the field of disarmament be undertaken. 


FUTURE COSTS 


Chairman HaypEen. This would be a recurring item, if approved, 
and future costs would be much more than $500,000 on an annual 
basis, is that not right? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not sure about that. I would like to supply 
that information for the record. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. You can supply that information 
for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The future requirements for funds for foreign policy studies would depend in 
part upon the success of the initial program in meeting the Department’s needs, 
and in part upon the course of disarmament negotiations. The need for such 
studies is sufficiently clear that we anticipate future requests for funds, but we 
have no reason at this time to anticipate a substantial increase in the future. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


Chairman Haypen. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes, that completes our presentation. 

Chairman Haypen. Your estimate also included a request for 
$30,000 for the Canada-United States Parliamentary Group which 
the House reduced to $27,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Henprrson. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Haypen. I understand that the Department is not re- 
questing the restoration of the $3,000 reduction. This really covers 
the costs of delegations from the House and the Senate, does it not? 

Mr. Henperson. It does cover those costs, Mr. Chairman, and it 
was our feeling that the House considered the amount of $27,000 to 
be sufficient. Mr. Crockett has a prepared statement on this item, 

Chairman HaypEen. We will insert at this point in the record Mr. 
Crockett’s prepared statement and the justification statements for 
the appropriation for Missions to International Organizations which 
relate to the request for the Canada-United States Parliamentary 
Group. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE Deputy AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET AND FINANCE 
oN Misstons To INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Department’s original 
request for the appropriation ‘Missions to international organizations’? was 
$1,988,000. This sum was to cover the costs of eight missions, including the 
costs of congressional participation in two parliamentary groups: the NATO 
Parliamentary Conference and the Interparliamentary Union. 

Since our original request was considered, the Congress approved U.S. partici- 
pation in another parliamentary group, the Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group. The first meeting of this group was held at Montreal and 
Ottawa, June 25-28, 1959. 

Therefore, an additional $30,000 was requested for fiscal year 1960, of which 
$27,000 was allowed by the House, to finance the expense of U.S. participation 
in conferences with Canadian parliamentarians to discuss problems of mutual 
concern, as authorized by Public Law 86—42 approved June 11, 1959. 

This legislation authorizes an annual appropriation of $30,000 of which $15,000 
is for the delegation from the House of Representatives and $15,000 is for the 
delegation from the Senate. Although the House allowance of $27,000 is $3,000 
less than the authorization and the request, no appeal for restoration is being 
made. It is anticipated that the expenses of the delegation will be reduced 
accordingly. 

We believe that the groundwork already done by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations gives clear indi- 
cation that closer ties between members of the Canadian Parliament and Members 
of the Congress of the United States will benefit our relationship with our neighbor 
to the north. The Department accordingly requests approval of the $27,000 
allowed by the House for this purpose. 


[H. Doc. 182] 
MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1960 


nnn, Sr Py hs eh cick nelivailnd hmmarwalin $30, 000 
Budget estimate, fiscal year 1960 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Additional funds in the amount of $30,000 are requested for the Canada-United 
States Parliamentary Group. 

The expense of U.S. participation in parliamentary conferences with Canada 
for dicussion of common problems is authorized by Public Law 86-42 ap- 
proved June 11, 1959. 

This legislation authorizes an annual appropriation of $30,000 of which $15,000 
shall be for the delegation from the House of Representatives and $15,000 for 
the delegation from the Senate. 
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Program and financing 





Program by activities: 


1. 


United States mission to the United Nations 


2. United States resident delegation for International 


Financing: Appropriation 


canoe. & 


Organizations, Geneva 


. United States representative to International Civil 


UD eee 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union- --_-- 


. National Commission of the Pan American Railway 
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United States mission to the Organization of American 
States 


. United States group, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion Parliamentary Conference 


. United States mission to the International Atomic 
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Canada- United States Interparliamentary Group 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


BuREAU OF PRISONS 


STATEMENTS OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT _— 
ATTORNEY GENERAL; MYRL ALEXANDER, ASSISTANT DI- the 
RECTOR, BUREAU OF PRISONS; FRANK LOVELAND, ASSISTANT re 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PRISONS; JULE SUGARMAN, BUDGET ? 
OFFICER, BUREAU OF PRISONS; E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE; J. C. BROWN, DEPUTY BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE; LT. COL. VIRGIL FOSTER, | 
OFFICE OF PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL; BEN OVERSTREET, Ap 

wa 

OFFICE OF PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL; AND J. F. CODD, Sul 

OFFICE OF ARMY COMPTROLLER a 

inc 
Lompoc, CaA.ir., Prison Facinity - 
. a : inf 

Chairman Haypen. The next item relates to the request of the a 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, for the transfer of not to 169 
exceed $1,500,000 from the Army appropriation ‘Operation and = 
maintenance” to permit the Bureau to take over the operations of 
the disciplinary barracks now located at Lompoc, Calif. 

The request was disapproved by the House. The appeal letter I 
dated July 1, 1959, and the justification submitted on the item will equ 
be placed in the record. De 

, I 
the 
SURVEY BY SENATOR HRUSKA cap. 
Sou 

I also want to file for the record the excellent report furnished by the 
Senator Roman L. Hruska on his recent survey of the Lompoc ott 
institution. 

(The information referred to follows:) Us 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Fed 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1959. Fed 

Hon. Cart HAYDEN, Fed 

Chairman, Appropriations Committee, Oth 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. Mil 
DEAR SENATOR HaypEN: The Department respectfully requests your com- Pris 

mittee to consider an amendment to the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1960 a 

(H.R. 7978). 

The proposed amendment, which is described and justified in the attached, 
would provide a transfer of funds from the Department of Defense to enable the 
Bureau of Prisons to assume the operation of a penal institution now operated by 
the Department of Defense. It 

Sincerely yours, Lom 

S. A. ANDRETTA, prise 

Administrative Assistant Attorney General. 25 y 

Me) 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE of th 

FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM ’ otto 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons ies 

1959 act (including second supplemental, 1959) __- $38, 444, 000 com) 


1960 estimate Peete | 41. 600,000 | cour 


1960 House allowance_______________~-- 41, 600,000 | 4208 


1960 Senate allowance__-__. ; Bee ee os cao : ; oe Sc od 41, 600, 000 “en 
or th 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

“There may be transferred from the appropriation to the Department of 
Defense for ‘Operation and maintenance, Army,’ fiscal year 1960, an amount, 
to be determined by the Bureau of the budget, but not to exceed $1,500,000, to 
the appropriation for the current fiscal year for ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Prisons.’ ” 

EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


The House report contained no comment relative to this item. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Early this spring, after the Bureau of Prisons appeared before the House 
Appropriations Committee, it was learned that the Department of the Army 
was considering giving up the Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, Calif. 
Subsequent discussions have led to the development of an agreement whereby the 
Bureau will operate the institution as a Federal correctional institution on an 
indefinite revocable permit. The Senate was notified of these developments in a 
letter to the chairman of the Appropriations Committee dated June 4, 1959. At 
the time of the Senate hearings on our regular appropriation more detailed 
information was submitted and is to be found on pages 643-646 of the hearings. 

Meanwhile, the President submitted to the House of Representatives (H. Doe. 
169) language which would authorize the transfer of not to exceed $1,500,000 from 
the Department of the Army to the Bureau of Prisons. The House in enacting 
H.R. 7978 took no action on this language. 


NEED 


Lompoc is one of the finest penal institutions in the United States. It is well 
equipped for immediate operation and has been beautifully maintained by the 
Department of the Army. One of its important features, from the viewpoint of 
the Bureau of Prisons is that it has over 1,000 individual cells. With this kind of 
vapacity it will be possible to reduce overcrowding at several of the Western and 
Southwestern institutions. The continued availability of Lompoe will permit 
the Bureau of Prisons to withdraw its request for a new west coast pentitentiary, 
an institution that would cost at least $15 million. The anticipated effect of 
Lompoc on present institutions is shown in the following table: 


Location Prisoners 
U.S. Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash : 250 
Federal Correctional Institution, Terminal Island, Calif 150 
Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla 200 
Federal Correctional Institution, La Tuna, Tex 50 
Other institutions Be: : 200 
Military prisoners 200 
Prisoners to be committed from west coast for purpose of classification 

and diagnosis ae aaa ee ee x : 150 
Total ere : ve Eat pees Fon -. £2600 


UTILIZATION 


It is planned that beginning approximately August 1, 1959, the facility at 
Lompoc will be opened as a correctional institution. A handful of military 
prisoners will be left by the Army. Lompoc will accommodate youthful offenders 
25 years of age and under who must now be confined in the U.S. Penitentiary, 
MeNeil Island, Calif., and La Tuna, Tex. In addition, it will permit a reduction 
of the population of the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla. Persons committed 
or transferred to the new institution will be residents of the west coast and adjacent 
areas. 

The institution will also accept male prisoners of all ages from the judicial 
districts of the west coast for purposes of observation and classification before 
commitment to other institutions and will accept prisoners committed by the 
courts in the area specifically for observation under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 
4208(b) and 18 U.S.C. 5010(e). Such commitments must now be made to the 
penitentiary at MeNeil Island, Wash., the Federal Reform tory, El Reno,.Okla., 
or the Federal Correctional Institution, Englewood, Coio. The institution will, 
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therefore, have two major functions, that of a training and treatment institution 
for young offenders and that of a diagnostic and reception center for the west 
coast. 


Report oF Visit oF SENATOR Roman L. Hruska TO THE Brancu U.S. Discrppr- 
NARY BARRACKS AT Lompoc, CatlirF. 


The U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, Lompoc, Calif., was inspected on July 3, 1959, 
in behalf of the National Penitentiaries Subcommittee and the Appropriations 
Committee of the U.S. Senate. The tour was made in company-with Warden 
Preston G. Smith of the Federal Correctional Institution at Teé/ininal Island, 
Calif.; Mr. Greig Richardson, who has been appointed Warden at Lompoc; and 
Mr. Charles R. Linz, who will be transferred from Terminal Island to Lompoc in 
the capacity of Associate Warden. 

The party was escorted through Lompoc by Col. Weldon W. Cox, commandant 
since December 1957: Col. Joseph W. Pettet director of custody; and Col. John 
Feeham. The tour and briefing occupied a 4-hour period. 

Area and location.—The installation covers 3,172 acres of land, approximately 
5 miles northwest of the city of Lompoc, Calif., which has a population of 10,000. 
Other cities in the vicinity are Santa Maria (population 30,000) which is 27 miles 
away and Santa Barbara (population 90,000), 60 miles distant. 

Principal building —The harracks comprises a multiple-winged, reinforced con- 
crete structure, patterned after the penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind. It has 
facilities for a maximum of 1,431 prisoners. The building contains 1,023 1-man 
cells and 40 larger cells. 

It was reported to me that the security equipment in the principal buiiuing is 
such that the institution has a high degree of security which will be particularly 
helpful in dealing with the young, assaultive, escape-conscious prisoner. Con- 
finement of this class of individual is most effective when adequate cell space is 
available. One feature which would complete the security requirements would 
be the construction of a more effective outer enclosure around the principal 
building and its immediate grounds. 

Included in the principal building are the administrative offices, dining hall, 
laundry, hospital, library, chapel, theater, classrooms, and the bachelor officer 
quarters. A chain-linked, cyclone fence encloses the area of approximately 20 
acres, which includes a separate vocational shops building and the athletic field. 

General condition.—The condition of this installation can be summarized in one 
word: ‘“‘Excellent.’’ The barracks has been in use only since January 15, 1947, 
which may in part account for its modern, efficient appearance. It is well con- 
structed and has been well maintained. There is every evidence that proper 
and systematic housekeeping is being performed at all times. 

Extent of use.—Since activation in January 1947, more than 20,000 prisoners 
have been confined in this installation. The operation is, however, now in the 
process of being phased out. On July 3, 1959, the date of the tour, the prison 
population was down to 191. 

y July 25 of this year all but 30 of these prisoners will have been transferred 
to the Fort Leavenworth Disciplinary Barracks. The others will be taken into 
the regular Bureau of Prisons’ system in accordance with the requirements of 
each case. The mean population by calendar years is as follows: 


ee ee ads ie ih sei chan Rene RARE Rea ee 1, 450 
Re ale, ce dinia dee ean hnkneEe tet eRe nee ne OOS 1, 050 
a ae ar ale aaa iateni te pian wee eit nm eee 

ie i ee a eee enh Mere herimus< ts 700 
a a ae cia nal cit ac nan wa io te bp ct feild i WOU gies fe ee ee 450 


Personnel —The administration of the barracks at the present time involves 
185 military personnel and approximately the same number of civilian employees. 
There are plans to place the civilians on the Bureau of Prisons’ rolls insofar as 
they would be able to qualify and can be absorbed. It is estimated that 46 of 
these employees will be transferred. 

Housing.—Sixty Capehart housing units are in the process of being constructed 
in the area. In addition, there are 36 units that have been constructed under the 
military appropriated housing program, 55 or 60 spaces are available in the 
trailer area for temporary quarters. Because of the proximity of the Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, housing is in very short supply in the surrounding residential 
areas, 
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Dining hall, kitchen, hospital, chapel, and theater—Each of these facilities was 
inspected and found to be well planned, equipped, and maintained. It is quite 
evident that they are ample for serving the normal maximum capacity and, 
perhaps, even more. 

Laundry.—This operation has the capacity and equipment to do all the work 
necessary for the institution and still be able to perform outside contracts. 

Vocational shops.—The facilities and equipment for training and industrial 
activities are well arranged in more than adequate quarters. There appears to 
be ample room in the industries’ area for expansion when found desirable. 

Education.- The classrooms are very well suited for teaching courses from the 
grade school .rough the college level. The library and reading room are similarly 
well plannec and-cquipped. Accreditation has heen arranged for elementary, 
secondary, and college courses, including the award of diplomas and degrees by 
neighboring schools for the successful completion of such work. Apprenticeship 
certificates are also issued upon completion of the requisite vocational training. 

Farming.—The vocational farm center is about 1 mile southeast of the principal 
building. Up to the present time approximately 3,800 acres have been available 
for farm use. Of this, 2,700 are allocated for grazing purposes and 600 are under 
cultivation, 200 acres of which are sprinkler irrigated. 

There are 22 acres of old English walnut groves and 11 acres of younger trees. 
This year the institution will produce ahout 60,000 to 65,000 pounds of walnuts. 
No fruit is grown at Lompoc. Oats, barley, and alfalfa crops are harvested. The 
possibility for truck gardens is excellent but the institution has not been able to 
pursue such activity this year because of the lack of manpower. 

There is some land near the north boundary of the farm which would lend itself 
well to additional cultivation for feed grains. It would seem in order for the Bureau 
of Prisons to negotiate with the Air Force for its use as the latter is not using the 
land nor is it foreseeable that the Vandenberg airfield will require such use. 

The farming operation is generally very attractive for the type of institution 
planned or now being operated at Lompoc. 

Livestock and poultry.— With the present buildings and equipment, the institu- 
tion can handle 500 cattle, 450 hogs, and 5,000 chickens. It therefore has no 
difficulty supplying its own slaughterhouse for the production of beef, pork, and 
poultry products. 

Summary and general conclusions.—Incorporation of Lompoc into the Federal 
prison system would be one of the more notable developments and improvements 
occurring within the Bureau of Prisons in recent years. 

At least three vital objectives will be achieved: 

(1) Alleviation of overcrowded conditions in the several Federal institu- 
tions in the Pacific coast area, resulting in substantial reductions in cost of 
transportation, and more efficient operation of the relieved institutions. 

(2) Creation of a much-needed diagnostic and reception center for the 
west coast. 

(3) Establishment of an adequate, well-equipped training and treatment 
institution for young offenders. 

Agencies and their officials concerned are to be highly commended for steps 
taken thus far toward achievement of these goals. 

It is my urgent and earnest recommendation that the Appropriations Committee 
take such steps and do such things as will be necessary to consummate negotiations 
heretofore had. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Roman L. Hruska, U.S. Senator, Nebraska. 


TRANSFER OF ARMY FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. There is no doubt Senator Hruska will wan 
to comment on his recent survey. 

All right, Mr. Andretta, will you tell us about the need for this 
institution and the sum proposed for transfer from the Army? 

Mr. AnpreTta. As you stated, Mr. Chairman, this is a transfer of 
up to $1% million from the Department of Defense to the Department 
of Justice to operate what was formerly the Army disciplinary barracks 
as a penal institution of a correctional nature. Mr. Bennett was 
supposed to be here, but he is out of the city. 
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We have asked Mr. Alexander, the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, and Mr. Loveland, another Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons to come here to answer any questions. 


TERMS OF AGREEMENT WITH ARMY 


Chairman Haypgen. Would the Department summarize for the 
committee what is included in any agreement made with the Army 
once you take over the operation of Lompoc? j 

Mr. ALeExanpDER. Mr. Chairman, the agreement with the Army 
which is now in the process of completion, provides for our occupancy 
and use of the Lompoc institution subject to 90-day revocation in the 
event of national emergency, in which case the Army would require it. 

It provides for our use of the entire facility with the use of the 
equipment which is in it, and the use of the lands in our farming 
operations, the reservation consisting of about 3,500 acres of land. 


MILITARY PRISONERS 


Chairman Haypren. Now, what type of military prisoners will the 
Bureau be required to take over? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Under the agreement we will accept from the 
Army those prisoners which will be in excess of their ability to handle 
in the remaining facility which they will have at Fort Leavenworth. 

In connection with taking over the Lompoc facility now, approxi- 
mately 30 prisoners now at Lompoc will remain with us, but under 
the terms of the agreement we will accept others as required. 

Chairman Haypen. How many military prisoners will be trans- 
ferred from Lompoc to Fort Leavenworth? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. About 350. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, the prison population at Fort 
Leavenworth has declined and there is space for them there? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; the total military prisoner population 
has declined markedly. At the same time, our population has been 
increasing very rapidly. 


ESTIMATED YEARLY OPERATING COSTS OF LOMPOC 


Chairman Haypren. Can you project on a yearly basis what it 
might cost to operate Lompoc under the Bureau? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. For this first year, since we will not be operating 
for the entire fiscal year, and expect to begin next month, the projected 
cost of operations by the Bureau of Prisons will be $1% million. 
Thereafter, when we operate on a full schedule for a full year, it is 
estimated at $2 million. 


OVERCROWDING POPULATION OF PRISONS 


Chairman Haypren. Well, at the present time, of course, you have . 


crowded prisons. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. We have 2,000 more prisoners than 


before. 


Chairman Haypen. And some of the costs ought to come down | 


there, I would think. 
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Mr. ALEexANpDER. Yes. We have approximately 2,000 more 
prisoners than 2 years ago, 3,500 over our present capacity. 


RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypren. What about staffing problems? Have you 
any problems of recruitment in the area? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir. We are taking key personnel from our 
existing institutions. We have interviewed and are taking all civilian 
personnel now working at Lompoc who qualify for our positions and 
we contemplate no problems in staffing. 

Well, of course, we will need to recruit and train some additional 
personnel. 

Chairman Haypen. Is the institution secure enough to take care of 
some of the inmates at Alcatraz? 


TYPE OF COMMITMENTS FOR LOMPOC 


Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir. This institution, with approximately 
1,400 capacity, will handle a good many of our difficult prisoners, 
particularly youthful offenders, Mr. Chairman. We project the use 
of this for two purposes: For the regular housing of youthful offenders 
who are increasing very rapidly on the west coast, and, secondly, we 
will use it as a diagnostic center for commitments from the west coast 
to be committed there for studies prior to assignment to other west 
coast institutions, such as at Terminal Island and at some of the youth 
institutions, perhaps Englewood and Terminal Island near Los Angeles. 


SAVINGS IN TAKING OVER FACILITY 


Chairman Haypen. Now, it is my understanding that by taking 
over this facility there will be a savings of somewhere around $15 
million, by not having to spend at least that sum for construction of a 
like institution on the west coast, is that right? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. We have projected, during the next 5 
years, the necessity for the construction of a west coast penitentiary 
at approximately $15 million. 

The sudden availability of this institution from the Army makes 
possible our elimination of that new $15 million program for the west 
coast, at least for the foreseeable years ahead. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Hruska, you visited this institution. 
I am sure you would like to ask a question or two. 

Senator Hruska. Yes, I would, Mr. Chairman. 

I might say that my visit to Lompoc was undertaken not only on 
behalf of the Appropriations Committee in this aspect of it, but like- 
wise on behalf of the Judiciary Committee, the National Penitentiary 
Subcommittee, of which I am a member. 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


I would like to ask, Mr. Alexander, how would you classify it with 
reference to the security of prisoners? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, as compared to our other institutions, it is 
comparable to our institutions at Terre Haute and Lewisburg, Pa., 
which are medium close institutions, close security institutions. It 
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would not handle the type we have at Alcatraz but, on the other hand, 
would handle particularly these aggressive youthful offenders. At the 
moment it has one fence around it with pretty inadequate lighting, 
With the addition of a double fence and lighting it will handle most 
of our security problems except those that are the maximum security 
type. 

Senator Hruska. You mean the Alcatraz type? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. We would not keep the Alcatraz type 
there, but short of that we could keep most cases that we handle there. 


BASIS OF OPERATING ESTIMATE 


Senator Hruska. You have indicated $1% million as an estimate 
for your first year of operation. On what is that based? Had you 
taken into consideration the Army’s experience in that connection? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is based, Senator, Hruska, upon, first of all the 
fact that we will not have a full complement for several months. 
There will be a gradual buildup to a full capacity by the winter or 
early next spring. The basis of our estimate has been primarily on 
our experience in operating a comparable institution at Terre Haute, 
which, incidentally, is the institution after which Lompoc was 
patterned. 

Senator Hruska. With some modifications in the building; for 
example, it has three stories instead of two? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right. But so far as the staffing, the cost 
of caring for prisoners, they are highly comparable institutions. 

Senator Hruska. Of course, one big difference would be in the cost 
of the meals, inasmuch as military rations are used? 


NATIONAL AVERAGE DAILY COST FOR CARE OF PRISONERS 


Mr. ALExANpeER. Yes, sir. Our total cost of care of prisoners, 
which includes education, feeding, clothing, discharge costs, is approx- 
imately 78 cents per day, of which 49 cents is our food costs, and the 
food costs include the operation of farms. In computing our food 
costs, we use the cost of purchasing the food and the cost of operating 
the farm because the net end product of the farms is food on the table. 
So our cost of 49 cents per man per day in feeding is substantially less 
than it would be. 

Senator Hruska. Now, is that 49 cents the average you expect at 
Lompoc or the national average? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is our national average and it is about the 
cost at Lewisburg, a comparable institution with farm activities. 

Senator Hruska. There are farm activities, of course, in Lompoc 
which are probably as good as any of those anywhere else in your 
system? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir, very fine. We will have a beef herd 
there, cattle, chickens and we hope and intend to expand to vegetable 
production and in addition to it all we get a dividend from the big 
walnut crop that we get out there. 

Senator Hruska. There are about 33 acres of walnuts with a pro- 
duction this year somewhere between 60,000 and 65,000 pounds. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We recently got a few samples. I should have 
brought them along. 
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Chairman Haypren. Did you inquire what it cost the Army to 
maintain? 

Senator Hruska. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that 
representatives of the Army are present here today, and perhaps we 
can inquire of them rather than to impose on our present witness. 

My next inquiry is this: when determining that 49-cent estimate, 
did you consider that at Lompoc you are going to produce a lot of 
food for the inmates. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir, because it is comparable to our expense 
in similar institutions where we have farms. 

Senator Hruska. You told us that the 49 cents is a national aver- 
age. Is that a national average at that type of institution, a farming 
institution, or an overall national average? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is an overall national average, which is also 
the average cost of a comparable institution with a substantial farm. 
With a place like Alcatraz where we have no farm the costs are much 
higher, of course. 

ESTIMATED PRISON POPULATION 


Senator Hruska. How many prisoners do you anticipate putting 
in there by the end of the year? 

Mr. ALtexanper. By the end of the year approximately 1,400; 
1,300 to 1,400. 

Senator Hruska. And that is about the normal maximum? 

Mr. Atexanver. That is the approximate capacity of the institu- 
tion. 

Senator Hruska. And that is on the basis, in the main, of single 
cells? 

Mr. ALExaNnDER. Yes, sir. This institution with a 1,400 capacity, 
has slightly in excess of 1,000 single individual cells which will give 
us the highest ratio of individual cells of any institution in the prison 
service with the exception of Alcatraz. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Alexander, have you available any agreement 
or tentative agreement or memorandum of agreement with the Army, 
as of this time, which you could submit for the record? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; the representatives of the Army are here 
and have that with them and that will be available for the record. 


STATUS OF AGREEMENT WITH ARMY 


Senator Hruska. How nearly finalized is that agreement? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. My understanding is it is in the Secretary’s desk. 

Colonel Fostmr. It is in the office of the Secretary and is expected 
to be signed this week. 
‘ Senator Hruska. And it spells out the conditions to which you 
referred earlier in your testimony, Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 


SAVINGS ANTICIPATED 


Senator Hruska. There would be some savings achieved in travel 
expense, would there not, with the opening of this unit with that 
much capacity at this location? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. That is a considerable item. The pres- 
ent young offenders committed from the west coast are sent to Engle- 
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wood, Colo., or Oklahoma. Other offenders are sent over as far as 
La Tuna, Tex., some to Leavenworth, Kans.; and with our population 
this means that commitments on the west coast now will, by and large, 
be committed to Lompoc and then be distributed to the west coast 
institutions. It not only saves the costs of commitments but at the 
time of release, the releasing costs of prisoners is less for sending them 
home, having to go the shorter distances. 

It also means that many west coast parents and wives and children 
will have a much greater opportunity to visit than many of them can 
afford, because many of them cannot afford to travel as far as they 
have to now. 

Senator Hruska. That completes my questioning at this time, 
unless there might be some more questions suggested after we have 
the other witnesses. 


THREEFOLD PURPOSE OF LOMPOC 


I would like to observe at this point, however, that there is a three- 
fold purpose served by operations at Lompoc: 

The first purpose is the relieving of the overcrowding elsewhere, the 
second is the establishment of a diagnostic center, and the third is the 
training and treatment of the youthful offenders. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit 
of the committee and the record, that with reference to all these pur- 
poses, I know of no other facility in the prison system as well suited 
as is Lompoc. It is well equipped for academic education and voca- 
tional training as well as other activities. I think the agencies in- 
volved should be commended for undertaking to make this type of 
arrangement possible. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would like to say, Senator Hruska, that our 
Bureau very deeply appreciates your visits to quite a number of our 
institutions during the last year, and the support of this committee 
here, as well as the committee on national penitentiaries, which has 
given a very understanding consideration to our problems, which are 
very real at this time, what with the overcrowding, the increase of the 
very difficult offenders, and your understanding of it and your visits 
to our places have been very much appreciated. 

Senator Hruska. If there are any compliments to be made, the 
chairman should be mentioned for it was he who assigned me to that 
task, and I was very happy to discharge it. 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN 49-CENT DAILY FOOD COST 


Senator ELLenpER. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this 49-cent 
figure. Does that include the entire cost of feeding the prisoners? 
\ Mr. Atexanpsr. That, Senator Ellender, is the total cost of the 
raw food and the operation of the farms. It does not include the 
equipment or personnel cost. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by ‘“‘equipment’’? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I mean equipment in our kitchens, our bakeshops, 
and such as that. This is the cost of the raw food and all of the 
fertilizer for the farms, and the seed, et cetera. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Yes, but to what extent do you charge this cost 
to the work that is done by the prisoners? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There is no charge. 

Senator ELtenpeEr. In other words, you do not say, ‘“‘Well, we will 
charge for this work so much a day,” and after that you do so and so? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir. : 

Senator ELLENDER. That is out? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent do you produce food at one 
institution which is used at another? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We do a substantial amount of that. We are 
not self-supporting on food. We produce about 50 to 55 percent of 
all food consumed by the prisoners. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, you buy about 45 percent then? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 


WALNUT ACREAGE 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, you talked about these walnuts. How 
many acres did you say there were? 

Senator Hruska. Thirty-three acres. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you do with the walnuts? Do you 
feed them to the prisoners or do you sell them and buy other food? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am sure that come Christmas time and Thanks- 
giving we will be feeding some of those to the prisoners, however, the 
production is quite in excess of what our needs will be, and under 
authorization, the authorization that we have, we can exchange this 
for fertilizers and other items. 

Senator ELLENDER. You barter, in other words? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right. We can produce all the walnuts 
we can and we will feed the prisoners some and use it for this other 
business. 

Senator ELLENDER. At the moment you do not sell any of your 
products? 


Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir; none of ours is sold on the open market. 
OPERATIONS OF PRISON INDUSTRIES 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, to what extent do you manufacture 
material or any kind of equipment? 

Mr. ALexaNpeER. That is a part of the operations of the Bureau of 
Prisons. There is a Government Corporation, the Federal Prison 
Industries. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understood that you had that. I do not 
want to go into the details about that. But to what extent do you 
use the profits from that facility to reduce the cost, we will say, for 
the clothing and upkeep of a prisoner? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. None whatsoever. 

Senator ELLENDER. None whatsoever? 

Mr. ALExANDER. None whatsoever. The Corporation this year de- 
clared a surplus of $4 million which was returned to the Treasury. 

Senator ELLENDER. I was wondering the extent to which you used 
the profits that you made to decrease the overall cost of feeding and 
clothing the prisoners. You do not do that? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right; we do not. While it is not used 
for that, the Federal Prison Industries earnings have vocational opera- 
tions to the extent of about $1 million a year. That is financed by 
the Federal Prison Industries. All of their personnel, for example, 
those used in the Federal Prison Industries, are financed by Indus- 
tries, and they, in turn, supervise prisoners, reducing our personnel 
requirements, so that there are those indirect benefits. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, since you are now able to produce be- 
tween 50 and 55 percent of your food, what stopped you from making 
it 100 percent? Why could you not utilize the services of these 
prisoners in making more food, so that we can decrease the dollar 
expenditures? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. First of all, there has been a gradual increase over 
the past 10 or 15 years in the amount of food. 

Secondly, there are some things which we cannot produce. Some 
things we cannot produce as economically as we could buy them, for 
example. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, of course, you could use that barter pro- 
vision you spoke about a while ago? You might be able to exchange, 
because we have a lot of wheat on hand here. _ 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We are out of the wheat business. 

Senator ELtenpER. Anyhow, you could use that provision and 
maybe help the State of Nebraska out there to take some of their 
wheat off of their hands for walnuts or maybe something they cannot 
produce. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eitutenper. I think that would be a good thing to do and 
not only would it save, but I really and truly believe it would help the 
morale of your prisoners to have them occupied in places where they 
could do the work and do something of profit, to help themselves. 


VALUE OF YEARLY FARM PRODUCTION 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; and that is the very basis on which we 
produce over $2 million worth of foodstuffs a year now. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. ALExANpER. That is quite correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. I expressed the hope that you would be able 
to expand that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Senator, we share that view and we are working 
in that direction. 


AVAILABILITY OF ADDITIONAL FARMLAND 


Senator Hruska. The committee might be interested in knowing 
that there is room for expansion at Lompoc. While the transfer did 
produce a lot of cultivated land, some of it irrigated and some which 
can be irrigated at very nominal expense, there is still now more land 
available at Vandenberg Air Force Base. This is the land contiguous 
to the part being transferred under this agreement. It is not being 
used by Vandenberg Air Force Base and I imagine in due time the 
authorities at Lompoc may be able to expand the operations along 
the lines which you suggest, Senator Ellender. 
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TRANSFER OF INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, if I may make 
this comment, at our other two California institutions, at Alcatraz 
and at Terminal Island we have no farm operations and part of our 
projected program for Lompoc includes particularly the production 
of meats, and vegetables, and perhaps eventually a dairy. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, what prompted my question was whether 
or not you use the facilities of one institution to help pay the ex- 
penses of another. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That could easily be worked out, and I think 
to great advantage. 

Senator Hruska. That is being done now from MeNeil Island 
where you have an operation for canning truits and vegetables. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. Leavenworth produces all of the milk used 
at the medical center at Springfield, Mo. We have institutions 
transferring meat. We have to plan, for example, anticipating a 
poor growing season, vegetables, for example, and our dollars will 
run out if we do not. 

Whatever surplus is available is canned and transferred to nearby 
institutions. 


RELATIONSHIP OF LOMPOC FACILITY TO MIDWEST 


Chairman Haypen. What effect, if any, will the taking over of the 
Lompoc facility have over the new institution in the Midwest? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There will be no relation between the two. The 
new institution authorized in the Midwest is a maximum security 
penitentiary and, as I have testified, the Lompoc institution is not 
equipped to handle that type of prisoner, and it will be 3 to 4 years 
until we get it, and we are 3,500 over our capacity now. With the 


opening of Lompoc, this will be reduced somewhat, and in the mean- 


time the trend of commitments will continue, and there is really no 
relationship between this. 
Chairman Haypen. Senator Bible. 


TREND OF PRISON POPULATION IN SYSTEM 


Senator Birnie. What is your total population? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. About 22,300. 

Senator Bisnis. And I understood you to say that the trend will 
be upward; is that right? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Birnie. How much is it increasing each year? 

Mr. ALExanpER. Mr. Loveland, I think, can give you that. 

Senator Biste. Can you give that just briefly for the record? 

Mr. Lovetanp. The average population this past year was 1,022 
above the previous year and the previous year was 550 above the pre- 
vious vear before it, so it is, on the average, going up about 600 or 
700 a year, if you go back 8 or 10 years. 

Senator Braue. The present population is 22,000? 

Mr. Lovetanp. 22,323. 

Senator Brpir. And you have facilities to accommodate how many? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Our capacity now, we are approximately 3,500 
over capacity. 

Mr. LoveLanp. 19,000. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am sorry—19,000. 

Senator Birie. And you have a capacity of 22,000 approximately, 
yet you have your maximum security penitentiary being completed 
in 3 years? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brrite. And when you bring Lompoc into the picture you 
will be in what position? You will be able to accommodate how many, 
if “accommodate” is the right word? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You mean how many will Lompoc accommodate? 

Senator Brriz. The total system, when you bring Lompoc and the 
maximum security prison into operation, you will be able to accom- 
modate how many in the Federal prisons? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Our appropriation authorizes opening one of our 
prisons, a prison which has been on loan to the State of Minnesota, 
With that and the 1,400 capacity at Lompoc, we will increase our 
capacity by approximately 2,600 as against a 3,500 overpopulation 
right now. 

Senator Breie. So even when you reach your maximum which will 
be some 3 years from now, you are still going to be short of handling 
this necessary capacity? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. From where we are right now, without any 
reference to our increase in population in these next 3 years. 

Senator Birnie. What do you propose doing about that? What are 
your projections? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have projected, for the next 5 years, some 
additional institutions, particularly youth institutions. This is the 
area in which we are confronted by our greatest population, our 
greatest increase in population, and the greatest need for a much 
intensified program, diagnostically, with these younger offenders. 

Senator Brsuie. Again, for the record—and I do not know where 
you break this age limit that you set, but I think it would be interest- 
ing to know, interesting for the committee to know the number of 
inmates that you have in this number of 22,300 that are under the 
age of 25, for example? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brsue. Or w ‘hatever age you break your tabulation at. 
There is a high percentage of juveniles, is that correct? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Juvenile and youthful, under 25. 

Senator Brsue. Well, I do not know what age you break your 
studies at. Is it 25? 


INMATES UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE 


Mr. LoveLanp. Yes, sir; I can give you that. Under the age of 25, 
at the end of the last fiscal year, 1958, the number was 6,522, that is, 
under 25. 

Senator Bisie. That is 6,000 out of the 22,000? 

Mr. Love.anp. Yes, sir. But that number has increased this past 
year because the proportion of young offenders is increasing in our 
population. 
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TOTAL STATE AND FEDERAL ADULT PRISONERS 


Senator Birnie. Now, I have one other matter. I do not know if 
it relates to you, but what is the total population in the State peni- 
tentiaries? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. With the Federal prisons the total prisoner popu- 
lation in the adult prisons is about 200,000——— 

Is that right? 

Mr. LovELAND. Yes. 

Mr. ALExANDER. And that would mean about 180,000 in State 
prisons? _ 

Senator Bisie. Are the States, in general, having the same problem 
you people are having at the Federal level? 


SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. The State of California now has about 
2,000 more prisoners than they had a year ago, and that is just in 
one State. 


SITUATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT 


There are two or three States where the prisoner population is de- 
creasing—New Hampshire and Vermont—which we attribute to the 
very fine correctional programs found within those States. 

Senator Bripces. Mr. Alexander, I would like to point out to you 
that the population in New Hampshire over the last decade has in- 
creased significantly in excess of the general New England level. Do 
you not think that a prison population decrease in the face of the 
general population increase is a tribute to our fine correctional system 
in New Hampshire? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Indeed I do, Senator Bridges. 


USE OF STATE PRISONS 


Senator ELtenpER. To what extent do you use State prisons for 
Federal offenders? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Loveland can answer that. 

Mr. Love.anp. Senator Ellender, we do not use the State prisons 
for male offenders. We do use the State women institutions for our 
Federal women prisoners. We do use some training schools for our 
boys, for the Federal juveniles, and for persons awaiting trial and serv- 
ing short sentences, we use city and county jails all over the country. 
But we could not use—even though we might want to, the State 
institutions for the most part, because as Mr. Alexander has testified, 
they are themselves overcrowded. 


CAPACITY PROBLEMS 


Senator Hruska. Mr. Alexander, although you have approximately 
22,300 inmates, you say that you have total space for 19,000? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Still, isn’t the figure for space somewhat mis- 
leading? Not all of the available space is at all times usable. One 
example of that is found at Terminal Island where there are so many 
places for women which are not fully occupied, so they show up as 
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a surplus which is really not the case because while our total popu- 
lation is in excess, you cannot use those facilities for male prisoners, 


Ren. 
r. ALEXANDER. That is right. This suggests a problem that 
always confronts us when we attempt to talk about capacity. 

We have in our camp at Florence, Ariz., a rated capacity of 500 
prisoners. We have mostly wetbacks and some offenders of that 
type through there. 

eavenworth is overcrowded by some 700 prisoners. We are fre- 
quently asked, ‘‘Well, here you have a capacity, why do you not put 
them down there?” 

Well, we cannot put Leavenworth prisoners down at Florence or 
the new camp at Safford. 

Senator Hruska. There are two factors involved; distance is one 
and the facility is another? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; and the camp facility just is not de- 
signed to handle them. 

Senator Hruska. Now, I have one final question: Mr. Alexander, 
are there, in your knowledge, any difficulties with reference to your 
negotiations with the Department of the Army on this Lompoc agree- 
ment that you think the committee ought to know about? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir; insofar as we are concerned, it has been 
on the very highest kind of relationship. They are making every 
effort to see that we get all equipment in every respect. This has 
been a mutually very helpful cooperative program. ‘There is no sug- 
gestion of a hard spot. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you very much. I found that to be true 
of the cooperation that was extended to me, Mr. Chairman, by 
Colonel Cox, who is the present commandant. He explained the 
equipment and other things and even the personnel, some of whom will 
be transferred to your Bureau. 

Mr. AtexanpER. That is right. It goes even to the prisoner 
personnel. Keeping 30, we are getting inmates that are working in 
rd spots. This is the Army’s cooperation in helping us transfer 
these. 

Chairman Haypen. Colonel Foster, of the provost marshal general. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT WITH THE ARMY 


Could you tell us about this agreement, and the status of it, and 
so on? 

Colonel Foster. The agreement, Mr. Chairman, has been dis- 
patched to the Army Staff, and it is now in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Army where the General Counsel is looking it over, and I 
talked to him prior to coming over and they hope to have it signed 
prior to this weekend. 

Chairman Hayprn. Could you file for the record the agreement 
between the Bureau and the Army when it is signed? 

Colonel Foster. I will, sir, and I have a copy which I will leave 
with you today, at this time. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PERMIT TO DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (BUREAU OF 
Prisons) Brancu U.S. DiscrpLinary Barracks, Lompoc, CALIF. 


The Department of Justice (Bureau of Prisons) is hereby granted a permit, 
revocable at will by the Secretary of the Army to use and occupy for the purpose 
of operating a Federal penal or correctional institution, the following described 
real and personal property comprising the Branch U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, 
Lompoc, Calif.: 

1. All of the lands, buildings, improvements and appurtenances depicted 
on the map marked ‘Exhibit A’’ attached hereto and madé a part hereof 
and listed in Joint Inventory and Condition Report to be attached hereto 
as of the effective date of this permit. 

2. All of the items of government-owned personal property, including 
property acquired with appropriated funds, and certain property acquired 
with nonappropriated funds primarily used for the rehabilitation and welfare 
of prisoners, as listed in a joint inventory of personal property to be made 
jointly by representatives of the Department of Justice and the Department 
of the Army as of the effective date of this permit, which said inventory shall 
be marked ‘Exhibit B,’’ attached hereto and become a part hereof. 

This permit is granted subject to the following terms and conditions: 

1. The term shall begin on the Ist day of August 1959 and shall be indeterminate 
in duration and revocable by the Secretary of the Army on ninety (90) days 
advance notice in writing to the permittee. It is not intended to revoke this 

ermit unless the Department of the Army shall require exclusive use of the 
facilities for its own purposes. 

2. The permitted facilities shall be used by the permittee for the operation of a 
Federal penal or correctional institution and no other use shall be made thereof 
without the written consent of the Department of the Army. The permittee 
agrees to accept for confinement without reimbursement such military prisoners 
of the Department of the Army and the Department of the Air Force now in 
confinement as may be designated by the Department of the Army in a bulk 
transfer of custody to be accomplished on or about 1 August 1959. The permittee 
will also accept for confinement from time to time on a continuing basis, without 
reimbursement, such other Department of the Army and Department of the Air 
Force military prisoners as the Department of the Army may designate. 

3. The personal property of the Vocational Training Fund located upon the 
reservation at the time of occupancy by the permittee will be made available to 
the permittee under such terms and conditions as established by The Provost 
Marshal General, Headquarters, Department of the Army. 

4. The source of water supply for the permitted property is comprised of water 
wells located thereon which also serve as a source of supply for the Vandenberg 
Air Force Base. The Department of the Army and the Department of the Air 
Force have mutually agreeable arrangements for the treatment of water in the 
Air Force water treatment facilities in order to serve both installations. It is 
understood and agreed that the permittee will in the use and occupancy of the 
permitted property abide by the terms and conditions of the aforesaid arrange- 
ments between the Department of the Army and the Department of the Air Force, 
including changes therein which may be made from time to time by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Department of the Air Force, and will assume any 
obligations of the Department of the Army with respect to reimbursement of the 
Department of the Air Force for services rendered in connection with the treat- 
ment and supply of water to serve the permitted property. 

5. It is understood that a part of the permitted premises consists of a ‘‘ Capehart”’ 
housing project constructed and financed pursuant to title IV of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (69 Stat. 651), as amended, and the Chief of Finance, 
Department of the Army, acting in part through a Government-owned corpora- 
tion, is responsible for administering the financial obligations relating thereto. 
It is further understood and agreed that the permittee will, pursuant to separate 
arrangements to be made with the Chief of Finance, Department of the Army, 
periodically reimburse the Department of the Army for all administrative, mort- 
gage payment, and other costs attributable to the financing and administration 
of the said ‘‘Capehart”’ housing project or otherwise chargeable to the Department 
of the Army or the owning corporation during the occupancy of the property 
under this permit. It is further understood and agreed that use and occupancy of 
the family housing units on the permitted property will be made available to the 
permittee progressively as existing tenants of the.Department of the Army are 
reassigned and removed therefrom. Pursuant to contractual arrangements 
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relating to construction of the Capehart housing, the Department of the Army 
is entitled to the benefits of certain warranties against defects in the construction, 
fixtures, appliances, etc., constituting the housing, for a period of 1 year from 
completion of the housing. In order that the Government may take advantage 
of the warranties, coordination should be maintained during the first year of this 
permit between representatives of the permittee and the District Engineer, Corps 
of Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif. (contracting officer for the construction of 
the housing), for the purpose of reporting and obtaining adjustment for any 
defects discovered that may be covered by the warranties. 

6. That the use and occupation of the said premises shall be without cost or 
expense to the Department of the Army, under the general supervision and subject 
to the approval of the officer having immediate jurisdiction over the premises, as 
designated by the commanding general, 6th U.S. Army (hereafter referred to 
as “‘said officer’), and subject also to such rules and regulations as he may from 
time to time prescribe. 

7. That the permittee shall, at its own expense and without cost or expense to 
the Department of the Army, maintain and keep in good repair and condition 
the real and personal property herein authorized to be used. The permittee shall 
not commit waste or do or permit any act which shall be ground for forfeiture of 
or default under the mortgage upon the Capehart housing. 

8. That any interference with or damage to property under control of the 
Department of the Army incident to the exercise of the privileges herein granted 
shall be promptly corrected by the permittee to the satisfaction of the said officer. 

9. That the permittee shall pay the cost, as determined by the said officer, of 
producing and/or supplying any utilities and other services furnished by the 
Department of the Army or through Department of the Army facilities for the 
use of the permittee. 

10. That the permittee shall make no permanent structural or other substantial 
alterations or improvements to the permitted facilities without the prior approval 
of the said officer. Further, any structural or other changes to the permitted 
facilities having an estimated cost in excess of $5,000 will require the additional 
written approval in advance of the Provost Marshal General, Headquarters, 
Department of the Army and the Commanding General, Sixth United States 
Army. Requests for such approvals in excess of $5,000 will be made by the per- 
mittee to the District Engineer, Corps of Engineers, Los Angeles, California, who 
will coordinate approval action and take action to modify this permit to reflect 
such adjustments in the property records and inventories as may be necessary. 

11. That on or before the effective date of revocation of this permit or its 
relinquishment by the permittee, the permittee shall vacate the said premises, 
remove its property therefrom, and restore the premises to a condition satisfactory 
to the said officer, ordinary wear and tear and damage beyond the control of the 
permittee excepted. Items of personal property will be returned by the permittee 
in the same general condition as that reflected in the joint inventory and condition 
report attached hereto or in kind at the option of the Secretary of the Army. 

12. That the permittee shall not assign the permitted facilities or any portion 
thereof to any other federal or state agency for use or operation in the exercise of 
the privileges granted by this permit. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 22d day of July 1959, 

DEWEY SnHort, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve Forces). 

The terms and conditions of this permit are accepted by the Department of 
Justice this 22d day of July 1959. 

Myru E. ALEXANDER, 
Acting Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 


ESTIMATED OPERATING COSTS UNDER ARMY 


Chairman Haypen. All right. There is one question I would like 
to ask you: What is the cost to the Army per day at Lompoc, up to 
this time, to take care of the prisoners? 

Colonel Foster. I have Mr. Codd with me at this time from the 
Army Comptroller’s Office, and I will ask him to answer the question. 

Mr. Copp. I have the cost; Mr. Chairman, of 1 month’s operation, 
in July, $156,000; $1,547,000 was indicated as the cost of the Army 
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at Lompoc in 1960, and I invite your attention to the fact that this 
should be considered only in the light of present operating costs that 
we are accruing in 1960, this $156,000, and in addition to that, certain 
closing costs, and also the increased costs at Leavenworth, because of 
the prisoners we are transferring. The net result of this, at the pres- 
ent time, it would appear that we have about $650,000 for transfer 
to the Bureau of Prisons. 
Chairman Haypen. Senator Hruska, do you have any questions? 


ARMY DAILY OPERATING COSTS OF FACILITY 


Senator Hruska. I do not know that I got from you the cost per 
day in Lompoe until now? 

Mr. Copp. The cost per day is about $5,200 a day. 

Senator Hruska. And what is the prisoners’ cost of meals? Do 
you have that figure broken down into meal cost? 
" Mr. Copp. The meals—on subsistence we use the same cost as we 
do for any soldier, $1.13 a day. 

Senator Hruska. $1.13 a day? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. And that is just the food cost or is that the 
complete cost? 

Mr. Copp. That is the subsistence cost. 

Senator Hruska. The subsistence cost? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Of course, you do not figure into that personnel 
cost? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Nor the equipment cost. 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Any more than the Bureau of Prisons, that is 
just the raw food, processed and served? 

Mr. Copp. That is right; it is the regular ration, 


ARMY PRISONERS FOR TRANSFER TO LEAVENWORTH 


Senator Hruska. How many were moved in recent months from 
Lompoc to Fort Leavenworth? 

Colonel Foster. When we had occasion to learn we would turn 
that over to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, we made arrangements 
to stop the input into this facility and began to move them directly 
into our Leavenworth Disciplinary Barracks. Now we are actually 
moving slightly over 300 prisoners to Fort Leavenworth, and we 
are going to turn over to the Bureau of Prisons some 100 prisoners 
in total, both in the Leavenworth facility and the Lompoc facility, 
that they have not been able to take since April of last year due to 
the overcrowding of their facility. 


CAPACITY OF LEAVENWORTH ARMY FACILITY 


Senator Hruska. What is the capacity of Fort Leavenworth? 

Colonel Foster. The capacity of Leavenworth is somewhat similar 
to Lompoc, about 1,300-1,350. 

Senator Hruska. And it is filled up? 
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Colonel Fostser. It will be. There are about 1,200. When we 
finish receiving the prisoners from Lompoc we will have it full. 

I might add we closed four disciplinary barracks in the last 2 years 
and will be down to one disciplinary barracks. 

Senator Hruska. And that is by reason of a lesser load? 

Colonel Fostrr. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. And you were able to close these four institutions? 

Colonel Foster. That is correct, sir. 


LOMPOC FARM ACTIVITIES UNDER ARMY 


Senator Hruska. What arrangement has the Army with reference 
to farming activities? What do you do with your produce? 

Colonel Foster. At Lompoc? 

Senator Hruska. Yes. 

Colonel Foster. Our Lompoc operations were put into cattle, into 
walnuts and into general farming operations. We did not get into 
large production of such things as vegetables, et cetera. 

Senator Hruska. What did you do with the cattle and grain? 

Colonel Foster. We sold it and the proceeds from that went back 
into the support of not only the farming operations but other types 
of vocational shop operations at Lompoc. . 

For example, we had some 23 different types of shop operations, 
which we were able to sustain by the money that was brought in 
from the operations of the farm. 

Senator Hruska. None of that would apply to reduce your $1.13 
subsistence, however, would it? 

Colonel Fostrer. No, sir. 

Senator Hruska. You were not permitted to do that under your 
Army regulations? 

Colonel Foster. That is correct. 


LAUNDRY INDUSTRY 


Senator Hruska. Was there not at Lompoc also an outside contract 
job for the laundry with the Vandenberg Air Force Base? 

Colonel Foster. Well, when they moved into the Vandenberg Air 
Force Base there was a gradual integration of the two activities 
there. 

For example, the disciplinary barracks used to operate the hospital. 
The Air Force became the major service there, and in numbers, they 
took over that activity. So there was a gradual shift over to the ac- 
tivity which had the greatest number of personnel. 

Senator Hruska. And the equipment to handle the activity? 

Colonel Foster. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hruska. And in the case of laundry, that was true? 

Colonel Foster. When it became the post proper, it became the 
responsibility of the Air Force. 

Senator Hruska. I have no further questions. 


RELATIONSHIP OF BUREAU AND ARMY DAILY RATION RATE 


Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to ask 
the colonel this question: 
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How do you account for the difference in the cost of feeding an 
inmate of the Army at $1.13 and this cost of 49 cents by the Bureau 
of Prisons? 

Colonel Foster. Senator, I am not able to answer that question. 
All I can say is we feed the same ration to our prisoners as to all 
military personnel in the Army and the cost, as booked, is $1.13 
per day. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Codd, would you verify that? 

Mr. Copp. Well, I think part of this offset or difference in cost 
would be the ability or the authority that the Federal Prison Indus- 
tries has to operate farms, to grow their own produce, meats, chickens, 
and things like that. 

Senator ELLENDER. They are doing what you do? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, you do it, don’t you? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator ELLENDER. Did you not just say that you produce foods? 
You mean you cannot sell them? Is that it? 

Mr. Copp. The proceeds from the sale of cattle, walnuts, is plowed 
back into the operation of the farm. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could you not put that back into the 
Treasury? 

Mr. Copp. I am unable to answer that, Senator, at the moment. 
Senator ELLENDER. You could, if you desired to do it, could you 
not? 

Mr. Copp. That I cannot answer. I would have to check into the 
legal aspects. 

BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, in your contracts with the prison author- 
ities, I notice that you are authorized to transfer $14 million. What 
is the basis of that? How would it be used by the prison authorities? 

Mr. Copp. The $1% million is the amount of money we have in 
our operating budget in the Army for the Lompoc operation in fiscal 
1960. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would the soldiers get the same rations as 
would the other prisoners? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. When they are transferred to us we 
take custody of them and they are handled precisely the same. 

Senator ELLENpDER. In other words, you would be able to feed 
them for 49 cents, but this group is going to take $1.13; is that right? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is their cost. That is not what they are 
going to pay us. This $1% million is the maximum figure which the 
Bureau of the Budget is authorized to transfer to us subsequent to 
negotiations with the Army on the funds they will have available to 
transfer and it undoubtedly will not be the full $1% million, but we 
will feed the persons the same. 

Senator ELLENDER. If they transfer to you on the basis of $1.13, I 
presume that will be your figure? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, sir. This will not be on the basis of their 
cost but rather on the basis of the funds which they will have available 
for transfer. 
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Senator ELLENDER. But is not the $1% million transferred? How 
was that figure reached? Is it by the number of prisoners you have 
in the institution, figured at, say, $1.13 to feed them? 

Mr. Copp. That is one of the factors in estimating the cost. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will the prisoners that are transferred from 
the Army be subjected to work to the same extent as are the regular 
offenders? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Precisely the same. There is no difference 
between any prisoner in Federal prisons. 

I think to help clarify it, Mr. Sugarman could explain it. 


DISPOSITION OF SAVINGS IN CARE OF PRISONERS 


Senator ELLENDER. Well, I would be interested to find out just for 
the record. You are no doubt going to save on the food costs of these 
prisoners. Who is going to get the benefit of that? Is it going to be 
the Treasury or will the Army get it, which one? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May Mr. Sugarman answer this, who has been 
participating in it? He is the budget officer, Senator. 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Senator Ellender, we had preliminary negotiations 
with the Army on this subject, and the general approach that has 
been taken is that the Army would give to the Bureau of Prisons the 
amount of money which it would save by closing the facility in Lom- 
poc. That is the amount it would save in its appropriation for what 
the Army calls the mission activities. It does not include any military 
pay since there will be no reduction in the military strength. 

Now those amounts are largely composed of money that they save 
in operations, things like utilities, maintenance to buildings, personnel 
strength, and so forth, rather than in the area of food costs. 

As we have indicated in our testimony, most of the population 
which has been at Lompoc is going to be transferred to Fort Leaven- 
worth Disciplinary Barracks and the food costs will go right along 
with them. We will be taking over some 30 to 35 prisoners who will 
remain at Lompoc. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many? 

Mr. SucarMAN. Thirty to thirty-five. 

Senator ELtenprER. And for that, how much will it cost? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. For those, we will be feeding them at 49 cents a 
day instead of the Army’s $1.13, but the total amount of money 
involved in food savings is not very substantial. It may be, perhaps, 
$10,000 a year in total. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, if I understand you correctly, 
the amount that is allotted to Lompoc will be turned over to you in 
order to operate the facility and take care of it? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Except that the amount will be reduced by the 
amount that the Army has to increase its costs at Leavenworth and 
the amount involved in the transfer of prisoners and so forth. 

We estimate that the actual transfer will be under $1 million. 

Senator Hruska. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. J 

joaneber Hruska. I am wondering, Colonel, could we get at it in 
this way: 
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OPERATING ESTIMATE UNDER ARMY, 1960 


What was your budget figure for the fiscal year 1960 in the opera- 
tion of Lompoc? 

Mr. Copp. $1,547,000. 

Senator Hruska. It did not include personnel? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir, civilan personnel, not military. 

Senator Hruska. Civilians. And what is your estimate of the cost 
of the food for those transferred to Fort Leavenworth? 

Mr. Copp. The additional Leavenworth cost, subsistence, $189,000. 

Senator Hruska. Were these prisoners moved from Lompoc? 

Mr. Copp. This is the additional cost at Leavenworth for the in- 
creased population. 

Senator Hruska. As a result of the move from Lompoc to Fort 
Leavenworth? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir, 350 to 370 prisoner increase. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER AGREEMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. What you are really doing then, is out of the 
money assigned to take care of the prisoners, you increased the ante 
at Leavenworth and decreased it at Lompoc? 

Mr. Copp. That is right. There must be an offset by the increase 
in cost at Leavenworth, and the current and closing cost at Lompoc 

Mr. ALEXANDER. So, as a result of a lesser cost in the transfer 
to us we must take care of all of our personnel costs. 

Senator ELLENDER. It would seem to me you would have $1 
million and some odd to do all of that. 

Mr. Copp. Right at the moment the estimate is about $650,000. 

Mr. SucarmasN. I might indicate, Senator, it will be necessary for 
us to reprogram some money from programs which were authorized 
in order to support this thing. 

Senator ELLENDER. | am all for it. I am just trying to clear the 
record up to find out who gets what and who benefits by it. 1 presume 
that somebody will benefit and I was hoping the Treasury would. 

Senator Hruska. It might be observed, Mr. Chairman, it will take 
a little while for Lompoc, under the Federal Bureau of Prisons, to 
get into full swing. For example, it will take a little while to get 
beef production, hogs, poultry, and also the truck gardening. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; and also, ultimately we are going to 
have to spend some sums for the extension of irrigation, and so forth, 
so it will be a year from now before we have leveled this thing off 
and are operating somewhere near our normal operating costs. 

Senator Hruska. It will take a little while to get the norm 
established. 

ARMY VALUE OF FACILITY 


Colonel Fostrr. The Army was happy to turn this place over as a 
complete operating facility, including all the equipment within the 
installation; and the Army valued the installation with the equipment 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $25 million and we are turning it 
over complete and we hope when we take it back we will take it back 
in the same condition. 
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Senator Etuenpsr. I hope you do not have to take it back. 

Colonel Fosrrr. Sir, we hope the same thing. 

Senator ELtenpsrR. Will you still be able to use it to incarcerate 
offenders? 


POLICY IN TRANSFER OF MILITARY PRISONERS 


Colonel Foster. We have an agreement and this has been in effect 
through the years since the turn of the century, that the long-term 
civil-type of offender will be turned over to the Bureau of Prisons. 

Senator ELtenpER. You did that in the past? 

Colonel Foster. Yes; and at times it has been necessary to tem- 
porarily suspend it due to overcrowding. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are not going to change that policy now? 

Colonel Fostrr. No, sir. 

Senator Hruska. In fact, it is bemg reinstated now after temporary 
suspension; is that right? 

Colonel Fostrr. That is correct. 


MILITARY PRISONERS IN BUREAU SYSTEM 


Mr. Lovetanp. Mr. Chairman, we have 650 military prisoners 
now, not counting, though, those that will be turned over from 
Lompoc and Fort Leavenworth. 

Mr. ALexanpsER. During the war, we ran as high as 3,500 military 
prisoners. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions. If not, we 
thank you. 
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THE JUDICIARY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. Courts 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN C. AIRHART, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
(MANAGEMENT), ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE US. 
COURTS; AND DARWIN H. ANDERSON, BUDGET AND ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICER; ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. COURTS; 
IRVING C. MOLLISON, JUDGE, CUSTOMS COURT, AND JAMES E. 
DWYER, CLERK, CUSTOMS COURT 


SupREME Court AND Customs Court 


Chairman Haypren. The next two items concern the judiciary 
branch and were requested in supplemental estimates, Senate Docu- 
ment 37. 

The first item relates to the Supreme Court, miscellaneous expenses, 
and requests language to authorize in 1960 the purchase of a portrait 
of the late Chief Justice Vinson, from the $5,000 appropriated for 
that purpose in 1959. 

The second item requests an additional $18,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the Customs Court, to cover the cost of preparing, print- 
ing, and binding a supplement to the Digest of the Decisions of the 
Court. 

The supplemental estimate and the supporting justifications will 
be placed in the record. 

(The supplemental estimate and the justifications follow:) 


{Supplemental estimates (S. Doc. 37)] 


THE JUDICIARY 
SUPREME CourT OF THE UNITED STATES 
MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


“Not more than $5,000 of the appropriation under this head in the Judiciary Appro- 
priation Act, 1959, shall remain available for obligation during the fiscal year 1960 
jor the purchase of a portrait of the late Chief Justice Vinson as provided for by 
Public Law 85-20, approved April 20, 1957.” 

This proposed provision provides for the purchase of a portrait of the late 
Chief Justice Vinson, The 1959 Appropriation Act included funds for this pur- 
pose but negotiations for the commissioning of the portrait could not be completed 
by the close of the fiscal year. 

Customs Court 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $18,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to cover the cost of preparing, 
printing, and binding a supplement to the digest of the decisions of the Customs 
Court. The main digest, which was contracted for in 1956 and is presently 
under preparation, covers only decisions handed down prior to 1956. This sup- 
gow will cover the decisions of the last 4 years, thus bringing the digest up 
to date. 

Miscellaneous expenses, Supreme Court, 1960 


en ORG BOG ii ose Oi tlk alainkin LAG irk ida Seen ded $74, 000 
Deenens MeOUINS MOORE 1 oes 6 ce eck Cu csc cet ecy 5, 000 
Request (available in 1959, to remain available for obligation in 1960).. 5, 000 
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OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Public Law 85-20, approved April 20, 1957, provided for the purchase of a 
portrait and a bust of the late Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. The sum of $10,000 
was appropriated in 1959 for this purpose. The bust has been commissioned. 
However, negotiations for the commissioning of the portrait were not completed 
by June 30, 1959, but indications are that the Court will be able to enter into a 
contract within the near future. It is requested, therefore, that the sum of $5,000 
‘of the 1959 appropriation remaining unobligated at the close of the fiscal year 
1959 be made available for obligation during the fiscal year 1960 for the purchase 
of the portrait. 

To accomplish this it is requested that the following language be included in 
the supplemental appropriation for 1960: 

“Not more than $5,000 of the appropriation under this head in the Judiciary 
Appropriation Act, 1959, shall remain available for obligation during the fiscal 
year 1960 for the purchase of a portrait of the late Chief Justice Vinson as pro- 
vided for by Public Law 85-20, approved April 20, 1957.” 


Salaries and expenses, U.S. Customs Court, 1960 


Included in budget to date___..._..-_--------- See ee AG $832, 000 
Seen eee ene mete, 2 SU ewe dew eiwn 850, 000 
uRRe en MORON ng oS ed oo ick Od ee Ses nso 18, 000 
pe a ES a ck Sgn sam ears a el eitd= me 18, 000 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


The Congress of the United States appropriated for the budget of the U.S. 
Customs Court for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the sum of $60,000 for 
the preparation, printing, and binding of a digest of its decisions. 

After receiving the appropriation, an invitation to bid for the preparation and 
making of a customs law digest was given to various law publishers. Bids were 
opened on March 14, 1956, at the Customs Court, and the Bobbs- Merrill Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., was the successful bidder. Bobbs-Merrill was so notified and 
the contract awarded to the company. Under the contract volumes 1 to 33 of 
the Customs Court law reports and volumes 1 to 42 of the Court of Customs 
Appeals and Court of Customs and Patent Appeals customs reports were to be 
digested, compiled, edited, classified, and included in said customs law digest. 
The terms of the contract provided for the delivery of the law digest 36 months 
after notification of the award of contract. The Honorable Irvin C. Mollison, 
judge of the Customs Court, has, during the life of the contract, frequently 
consulted with the Bobbs- Merrill people, and its law editor. The company has 
diligently worked to complete the digest. One extension of time became necessary 
because of the amount of editorial work required by the project. It now appears 
that the digest may be published in August or September, but certainly by the 
time of October to which the contract was extended. 

In the interim period, 3 to 4 years will have elapsed between the time when 
the services of the Bobbs-Merrill people were contracted for and the publishing 
of the digest. In that time, eight Customs Court reports, volumes 34 to 41, 
and four appellate court reports, volumes 43 to 46, will have been issued or 
published but will not be included in the digest. 

In order to bring the customs law digest reasonably up to date, and to secure the 
greatest usefulness from the customs law digest, it is very necessary that the eight 
Customs Court reports, volumes 34 to 41, and the four appellate court customs 
reports be included in a pocket part supplement to the parent digest. 

In previous justifications filed with the Congress the Customs Court indicated 
and showed that the publication of a customs law digest was not a commercially 
feasible project for private law publishers to undertake, and that the preparation 
and publication of such a digest was analogous to the work of compiling, recodify- 
ing, and revising the statute and session laws of a State where the demand in 
numbers for such revised statutes is relatively small and the amount of highly 
skilled editorial work is great and the book manufacturing costs high. It was 
previously indicated that in such cases it is customary for the State to pay the 
entire cost of the editorial work and the complete cost of materials, printing, 
composition, presswork, and binding for a completely manufactured set of law- 
books. It was on this basis and understanding that the Congress previously 
appropriated the sum of $60,000 to enable the court to contract for the making 
of a digest including volumes 1 to 33 of the Custom Court law reports and volumes 
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1 to 42 of the appellate court customs reports. All of the reasons previously ad- 
vanced for the appropriation of moneys for the parent customs law digest now 
exist for an appropriation to enable the Customs Court to contract with the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. to prepare a pocket part or hard bound supplement which will include 
eight Customs Court reports and four appellate court reports. 

Unless the decisions in these 12 customs law volumes are digested and integrated 
into the scheme and plan of the parent digest volumes, then the value of the 
digest already contracted for will be seriously impaired. 

It is believed and hoped that after the completion of the digest of the supple- 
ment from these 12 volumes, the publisher, Bobbs- Merrill Co., should the demand 
for the digest and pocket part supplements thereto be sufficient, will issue and 
publish cumulative supplements on its own initiative and at its own cost. The 
publisher will not and cannot now pay the cost of preparing the contemplated 
supplement because the potential demand for these digests is too small and the 
project is not commercially feasible. 

The Bobbs- Merrill Co. was asked for an estimate of the cost of including the 
12 recent volumes of customs reports in either a regular pocket supplement or a 
hard-bound supplement. In the event that the law publishers are able to include 
the digested material in a regular pocket supplement then the price would be 
$15,000 for 300 sets. In the event that the size of the supplement warrants publi- 
cation with a hard-bound cover, the price is $18,000 for the 300 sets. The 
publishers are of the opinion that a hard-bound supplement is preferable because 
the size of the regular pocket part supplement may be too large. Since the con- 
tract was let 3 years ago, many different and extensive rises in the cost of materials, 
printing, and labor have taken place. 

Since it is desirable to have the work continue without interruption, it is respect- 
fully requested that the sum of $18,000 be appropriated for the fiscal vear 1960. 
The appropriation in this budget would allow the publishers to retain the present 
skilled law digesters now working on the court’s digest for assignment to the work 
of the supplement. It is felt further that the appropriation of this sum of $18,000 
will permit the completion of a reasonably up-to-date digest as speedily as possible. 
It is the belief of the Bobbs- Merrill law editors that 6 months will be required for 
the completion of the supplement. 

The supplement to the customs law digest is necessary in order to improve and 
increase the court’s judicial efficiency in the rendition of its decisions and 
judgments. 

PorTRAIT OF LATE CHIEF JUSTICE VINSON 


Chairman Haypen. All right, Mr. Airhart, will you give the com. 
mittee a brief justification of the request? 

Mr. Arruart. Before I start, Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro- 
duce Judge Mollison, of the U.S. Customs Court, sitting on my 
right, who has not previously appeared before the committee. 

The Supreme Court has used part of its authorization of $10,000 
appropriated in 1959, under Public Law 85-20, which expired on 
June 30. By that time they had a contract made for the sculpture 
of a bust of the late Chief Justice Vinson, as provided, but they had 
not completed negotiations for the painting of a portrait, also provided. 


It would, therefore, like to continue the authorization for $5,000 
into fiscal 1960. 


Customs Court 


Chairman Haypren. How about the next item, the $18,000 for 
salaries and expenses? 

Mr. ArrHart. Judge Mollison, I believe, is prepared to talk to that. 

Judge Mouurison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Judge Mollison and we have with us Mr. Dwyer, the clerk of our 
court. 

Now we have made this supplemental request for the purpose of 
including in a supplement the decisions in 12 extra volumes that 
have been published since the volumes that were provided for in a 
digest which is now being prepared by the publishing company. 
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Previously the Congress appropriated $60,000 and under the terms 
of our contract with the publishing company they are now digesting 
volumes 1 to 33 of our Customs Court reports, and volumes 1 to 42 
of the appellate court, the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

By the time the digest is complete, which we expect to be about 
October 1 of this year, 12 additional volumes, 8 of our court, and 4 of 
our appellate court, will have been published, and, in order to make 
a reasonably up-to-date digest, it is very important to us to have a 
supplement prepared which would include the decisions of these 12 
volumes. 

Now I would like to explain why it is that we did not make the 
request for $18,000 in the regular budget. In the first place, our 
regular budget was prepared in September of 1958. It was submitted 
to the Administrative Office in the latter part of October 1958. 

Now at that time it was not then possible for either the publishers 
or the court to determine when the digest would be completed. 

About May 1 we began to get the first galley proofs on the Customs 
Law Digest so that about at that time we then could foresee the com- 
pletion of the digest and we were not able to present this item in the 
regular budget. 

Also, about that time the court was exploring with the Adminis- 
trative Office the matter of using a possible or probable surplus that 
might remain as a result of our last fiscal year. 

It was finally determined that that money could not be used for 
this purpose, and by that time and during that process the time for 
filing the supplemental request with the House had expired. 

Chairman Haypen. Therefore, you have this budget estimate? 

Judge Mouuison. Therefore, we make the request of the Senate, 
to include this $18,000. 

Now we think that this is absolutely necessary to get this supple- 
ment made, and we hope that the committee will see fit to grant us 
the money. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your appearance here this 
morning. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS; DAVID B. KARRICK, COMMIS- 
SIONER; GEN. A. C. WELLING, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER; 
DEPUTY CHIEF HOWARD V. COVELL, METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT; GEORGE C. UPDEGRAFF, ASSISTANT CORPORA- 
TION COUNSEL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; CAPT. A. A. ADER- 
HOLT, METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT; AND SCHUYLER 
LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


Chairman Haypen. The next request is for the District of Columbia 
Government. 

There are two items involved, namely, $70,000 for the Metropolitan 
Police and $10,602 for payment of claims which have been settled by 
the Office of the Corporation Counsel and approved by the Commis- 
sioners. 

These items are to be paid out of the revenues in the general fund 
of the District of Columbia. 

The estimates and supporting justifications will be placed in the 
record. 


(The estimates and justifications referred to follow:) 
[Supplemental estimate (S. Doc. 37)]} 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District or CotumBia FuNpDs 
METROPOLITAN POLICE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Metropolitan Police’, $70,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to pay the salaries of 16 policemen 
whose services will, on October 1, 1959, be made available to the Metropolitan 
Police by decision of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to use civilian 
employees to enforce curbside parking regulations—particularly those concerning 
use of parking meters. These policemen are now paid from the motor vehicle 
parking fund, and will be replaced by 26 civilians, who will be able to provide 
more complete and intensive coverage of parking meters and will free the police- 
men to return to general police duty. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS 


“For the payment of claims in excess of $250, approved by the Commissioners 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act of February 11, 1929, as amended 
(45 Stat. 1160; 46 Stat. 500; 65 Stat. 131), $10,602.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to pay claims which have been 
settled by the Office of the Corporation Counsel and approved by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 


DIVISION OF EXPENSES 


The sums appropriated in this Act for the District of Columbia shall, unless 
otherwise specifically provided for, be paid out of the general fund of the District 
of Columbia, as defined in the District of Columbia Appropriations Acts for the 
fiscal years involved. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1960, for ‘Metropolitan Police,’’ $70,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASE 


The need for assignment of specific personnel exclusively to enforcement of park- 
ing regulations in the downtown area has been adequately demonstrated in the 
past. Police officers on normal patrol in the downtown area are too often de- 
tracted from concentrated parking enforcement by school and traffic crossings, 
investigation of complaints, emergency situations, assignment to details; and 
similar police duties. 

To improve parking enforcement and to obtain full revenue benefits from 
parking meters in the downtown area, the Congress, in the District of Columbia 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1955, provided funds, payable from the motor 
vehicle parking fund, for eight motorcycle privates to be assigned exclusively to 
enforcement of parking regulations. That force was increased to 16 motorcycle 
privates in the fiscal year 1957. The budgeted cost of that program for the fiscal 
year 1960 is $104,000, payable from the motor vehicle parking fund. 

The proposed replacement of the motorcycle privates with civilian parking 
patrols has two purposes: 

(1) Because of lower salaries involved, the $104,000 now appropriated from 
the motor vehicle parking fund will provide 26 civilian employees as com- 
pared to 16 motorcycle privates, thus increasing the number of personnel 
assigned exclusively to downtown parking by 62 percent. 

(2) The 16 motorcycle private positions presently assigned to downtown 
parking enforcement will revert to the foot patrol force, thus increasing the 
number of police officers assigned to the prevention and detection of crime. 


Cost 


This program will require an annual increase of $93,000 to provide salaries for 
the 16 police private positions to be reassigned from parking enforcement motor- 
cycle duty to foot patrol duty. The cost breakdown for these 16 positions is as 
follows: 

Police privates 


Salary (Private, class 1(a)6) $6,000 times number of positions (16) - ---- $96, 000 
Deduct operation and maintenance of motorcycles_--_-_------ oe ace 3, 000 
a a a a A gai ices k Stim 93, 000 


The $104,000 presently appropriated from the motor vehicle parking fund will 
be utilized to provide for salaries and expenses of the 26 civilian parking patrols, 
as follows: 

Civilian parking patrols 


Nee ec minieenhed eview> Siicteiaruaia woniadies $3, 495 
NE erence cca ee ian e ate ce ith ase ois oe a es ac en tle ate acnig 255 
I te a a Bee cr pons ch apenas 227 
Insurance _____ SR RG Seer SR OR Cie) rere eer ee ae oe nee Or 13 
PORN ps Sat cca: rina ek ote Sit chee Ata ice Sad ees elie eee 3, 990 
Total first year ($3,990 times 26 positions) _.__.._.__----------- 104, 000 


The above estimates for the reassignment of the 16 positions are based on 
annual costs. However, since the program cannot be effectuated before October 
1, 1959, only $70,000, representing three-fourths of the annual cost, is being 
requested as a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1960. Of this amount, 
$60,000 would be appropriated from the general fund and $10,000 from the high- 
way fund. 


NRE See EE ed iin $60, 000 
a a ces : seat nee 10, 000 
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SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS 


For the payment of claims in excess of $250, approved by the Commissioners 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of February 11, 1929, as amended 
(45 Stat. 1160; 46 Stat. 500; 65 Stat. 131), $10,602. 

The District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1960, under the head of ‘Office 
of Corporation Counsel,’”’ included the amount of $10,000 for the settlement of 
claims not in excess of $250 each, when approved by the Commissioners in ac- 
cordance with the act of February 11, 1929, as amended. 

The accompanying estimate of appropriation of $10,602 is submitted in order 
to pay claims under the same act of Congress which are in excess of $250 each, 
as follows: 


Claimant Nature of claim | Amount of | Amount of 
| claim or suit | settlement 
| 
| | 
Edna E. Tucker and Harold | Personal injuries as result of fall on sidewalk $20, 000. 00 $3, 500. 00 
N. Tucker. in front of 1620-1622 Gales St. SE., on Mar. 
10, 1954. Fibrous union of the medical 
malleolus, representing a permanent par- 
tial disability. 
NN Personal injuries sustained when taxicab in 3, 000. 00 | 375. 00 
which he was a passenger was struck in | 
rear by Police Department scout car, on 
| Aug. 11, 1957. 
Mrs. Bertha L. Miller------- | Personal injuries as result of fall on sidewalk 5, 000. 00 | 1, 000. 00 
on Nevada Ave. at Military Rd NW., on 
Nov. 10, 1956. Fracture of the head of the 
left radius and abrasions to her right knee. 
Frances Young Harris_-.......| Personal injuries from fall on public space in 3, 000. 00 | 650. 00 
front of 4847 Kansas Ave. NW., on Jan. 17, 
1958. Incisive wounds to the left knee and 
left leg; contusions and abrasions of the 
left elbow: and a badly sprained wrist. 
Calvert Fire Insurance Co-_... Damage to automobile belonging to Ray- 326. 02 326. 02 
mond A. League in front of 3209 14th St. 
NE., by Department of Sanitary Engi- 
neering vehicle. | 
a ee. eee... ...-- 22.55 Personal injuries as result of fall on sidewalk 20, 000. 00 1, 500. 00 
on north side of Pennsylvania Ave. NW., | 
approximately 60 feet east of Madison 
Pl., on July 11, 1956. Fracture of right 
wrist; lacerations to right eyebrow; sprain 
of left ankle. 
Earl L. Durfee and Mary A. | Personal injuries as result of tripping over | 50, 000. 00 | 1, 000. 00 








Durfee, wife. water meter cover in the tree space at 1702 | 
40th St. SE., on July 2, 1956. Fracture of | 
right wrist; abdominal hernia; traumatic 
arthritis of the right hand. 

en AS TAPE, awe sts nee Personal injuries as result of fall on sidewalk 50, 000. 00 
at 105 15th St. SE., on Aug. 18, 1957. 
Fracture of the surgical neck of the left 
humerus. 
eae | Personal injuries as result of fall on public (1) 1, 500. 00 
walk in front of 475 Orange St. SE., on | | 

July 3, 1956. Fracture of the neck of the | 
left humerus. | 


750. 00 











Ae Ween Be 10, 601. 02 





1 Unstated. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. All right, Mr. McLaughlin, what comments 
have you to make on supplemental estimates? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I have a short statement. I wish to thank you 
for the opportunity of appearing before this committee on behalf of 
the items of the District of Columbia, included in Senate Document 
No. 37. 

My request is $80,602, involving $70,000 for the Metropolitan 
Police and $10,602 for the payment of claims that have been settled 
by the Corporation Counsel’s Office. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE 


The item for the police will permit the beginning, on October 1, 
1959, of the employment of 26 parking meter attendants to replace 
16 policemen now performing the duties of enforcing parking regula- 
tions. 

: These replaced officers will be used to augment the foot patrol 
orce. 

The Commissioners are very anxious to make this conversion as 
soon as possible, but recruitment of these employees cannot be ac- 
complished until October 31, 1959. 

It is believed that the change will give better prevention and detec- 
tion of crime, and improve parking enforcement and it will help obtain 
full revenue benefits from parking meters. 

Our deputy chief of police, Howard V. Covell, will explain the de- 
tails of this program. 

Chairman Haypsn. Proceed. 

Mr. Covet. At the present time, the Department has 16 members 
on the motorcycle force who are enforcing the parking regulations 
mostly in the downtown area.. Some of them are outside, but mostly 
they are in the downtown area. 

Those men, when they were placed on the parking detail, had been 
taken from the routine patrols throughout the city, and had orig- 
inally come from the foot patrol, which is our greatest deterrent to 
crime in the District. 

We feel that the prevention and detection of crime is the most im- 
portant thing, and we feel we would like to convert those men back 
to their original assignment, which was the prevention and detection 
of crime, and use civilians in these positions of parking meter at- 
tendants. 

Senator Hruska (presiding). That is in conformity with the prac- 
tice in other metropolitan cities, is it not? 

Mr. Covetu. To my knowledge, it is. 

Senator Hruska. And they have a tendency to transfer this type 
of work from the regular forces to civilian or semicivilian employees? 

Mr. Covet. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. When was this decision made with reference to it? 

Mr. Covey. The final decision was about March of this year. 

Senator Hruska. Does that account for the failure to include this 
in the regular budget? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. It has been under study for months and when 
we came to this decision, Mr. Chairman, we felt it would be rather 
improvident to delay putting it into effect until the next regular 
budget comes along. 

I might say that I found in my travels this summer over to the 
International Congress of Local Authorities, that this system is in 
use in some European cities as well, particularly in Paris, where they 
have, as you know, very grave parking problems. 

These people have armbands and walk up and down issuing parking 
tickets. 

CIVILIAN POSITIONS UNDER CLASSIFICATION ACT 


Senator Hruska. Will these new positions be under the Classifica- | 


tion Act? 
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Mr. McLavauuin. Yes, they will be. 

Mr. Covet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. And is there sufficient authority, in your judg- 
ment, to vest it in the Commissioners to make this proposed change 
of personnel? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Yes. That has been checked very carefully, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hruska. Was there any great difference of opinion as to 
the advisability of making this change? Was there any special resist- 
ance from any quarter? 

Mr. Covetu. To my knowledge there was none, but there are, 
naturally, two lines of thought. From what I have read in the com- 
munications from other cities, it reflects the same thinking. There 
is a pro and con on the subject, but not to any resistance, no, sir. 

Senator Hruska. But the decision which was reached finally in 
March, was one which was at least representative of the best judgment 
of the officials in question? 

Mr. McLaveutuin. [| think so, and it was a unanimous decision by 
the Commissioners. 

Senator Hruska. Senator Bible, any questions? 


SITUATION IN HIRE OF DISABLED WAR VETERANS 


Senator Birnie. Mr. McLaughlin, the suggestion has been made to 
me and to other members of our legislative committee, a number of 
times, that in going into this program consideration should be given 
to the hiring of disabled war veterans. Has that been called to your 
attention and to the attention of the Chief of the Police Department 
and then to, I suppose, your personnel man and to you? 

Mr. McLavuauuin. Yes; that has been before us. Acting under 
existing law, the way this would work out, of course, is that disabled 
war veterans will have their 10-percent advantage in the marking of 
their papers, and so forth, and then the physical standards will be 
lowered here to such an extent as to admit to these positions disabled 
veterans. Of course, after you get beyond the veteran preference 
field, if you should, there would be other people admitted. There 
certainly would be other people admitted to the examination, but the 
physical standards will be lowered, consistent with the ability to per- 
form the services and, we think, sufficiently so that only disabled 
veterans will be involved. 

Senator Biste. You think of these 26 civilian positions a great 
number of them will be filled by disabled war veterans, is that correct? 

Mr. McLavueuuin. Yes, sir; we certainly think that is true. 

Senator Bisue. Certainly there is nothing in this plan that is 
going to eliminate them from consideration? 

Mr. Lowe. That is correct. There is nothing in the plan that will 
interfere with the hiring of disabled veterans, as long as they can do 
the particular job. 

Senator Hruska. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Brsue. Yes. 

Senator Hrusxa. In that connection, of course, you mention the 
possibility of the running out of disabled veterans as applicants for 
these jobs. In view of the lowered physical requirements would you 
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consider also the “help the handicapped” program? I refer to the 
civil population, without any veterans’ preference. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. It is my understanding that under existing legis- 
lation handicapped civilians would not have any kind of preference. 

Senator Hruska. I understand, but this is on the supposition that 
you have run out of applicants with veterans’ preference status. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Oh, yes. However, I should, I think, be per- 
fectly clear on this. 

I think that the fact that civilians, nonveteran civilians, are handi- 
capped will not give them any priority, but of course they would still 
get consideration for this position which they could not get for another 
position. 

Senator Hruska. I had no thought that they would receive any 
priority or preference; simply that they would be considered. 

Mr. McLaveu.in. Yes, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE 


Senator Hruska. Can you explain how that $70,000 figure was 
arrived at? Was there a breakdown? 

Mr. Covetu. The Captain can give us that figure. 

Captain AprERHOLT. At present, we have $104,000 appropriated 
from the motor vehicle parking fund to man the 16 motorcycle officers 
presently assigned to the parking enforcement. 

That $104,000 would be utilized to employ the 26 parking attend- 
ants. 

In order to provide salaries for the 16 motorcycle men who would be 
dismounted under normal dismounting processes, as they are con- 
verted back to foot patrol, we would have to have funds to pay them. 

The total annual cost for this program, or the salaries for the 16 
privates, would be $93,000. 

However, the program could not be effectuated before October 1, 
so we are asking only three-fourths of the total annual cost of $93,000, 
or $70,000. 

Senator Bratz. What you are saying is: Since you go to civilian 
employees to handle this problem rather than the police department, 
you are going to need an additional sum of $70,000? 

Captain ApERHOLT. Yes, sir; to pay the policemen. 

Senator Bisue. And that will come from motor vehicle parking 


funds? 
SOURCE OF APPROPRIATION 


Captain ApErRHOLT. No, sir; the $104,000 is already appropriated 
from the motor vehicle parking fund. We would need an additional 
$70,000 to be appropriated from the general and highway funds. 

The breakdown on that is $60,000, or 85 percent from the general 
fund, and 15 percent, or $10,000, from the highway fund. 

Senator Brstz. Why does it not all come out of those motor vehicle 
parking funds? 

Captain ADERHOLT. Well, that is a provision of law. In order to 
spend money from the motor vehicle parking fund, it has to be 
generally spent to provide more and better parking facilities in the 
District of Columbia, so under that premise we can spend the $104,000 
for parking attendants; however, we could not spend the money from | 
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the motor vehicle parking fund to provide foot patrols in the precincts 
or for general law enforcement. That has to be appropriated from 
the general fund, and we get into another law, as far as the highway 
fund is concerned. 

Due to the fact that these men do spend 15 percent of their time, 
or the men in general law enforcement do spend 15 percent of their 
time, on’ traffic enforcement, we can use a portion of the highway 
fund. 

Senator Braise. But the 26 civilian employees will be paid from 
what fund? 

Captain AprrRHOLT. They will be paid from the motor vehicle 
parking fund. That money is already appropriated. What we are 
asking for is an additional $70,000 from the general and highway 
funds to pay the motorcycle policemen who will become footmen. 

Senator Hruska. In other words, this is a request for increase to 
the foot patrolmen of the regular police department; is it not? 

Captain ADERHOLT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. The $104,000 will still be devoted to the attend- 
ants at the meters, but what you are coming here for is to ask for an 
addition of 16 foot patrolmen and money to finance their salaries for 
10 months or 9 months or whatever it is? 

Mr. Covetu. To this point: When we made the budget up for this 

ear we made it up for 16 less men because they were being paid. 
ow we have to bring them back and get that proportionate amount. 

Senator Binur. Yes; I think the record is clear enough now. 


POLICE STRENGTH 


As I understand it, you are at full strength? 

Mr. Covey. Yes, sir. We are up to 2,496 and have 12 military 
vacancies, and that will give us 25 away—that will give us just about 
12 for the military. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

That will conclude the hearings until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the committee 
recessed, until 10 a.m., Thursday, July 23, 1959.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, New 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Ellender, Robertson, Hol- 
land, Pastore, Monroney, Saltonstall, Young, Smith, and Dworshak. 
Also present: Senator Cannon. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY OSCAR H. NIELSON, DE- 
PARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; HORACE B. McCOY, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ; 
A. HENRY THURSTON, DIRECTOR, TEXTILES AND CLOTHING DIVI- 
SION; AND HAROLD C. TAVEY, BUDGET OFFICER 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will come to order. 

The first item for consideration is the request in the amount of 
$200,000 to be derived by transfer from the Bureau of the Census 
for Salaries and Expenses, Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration. 

The amount requested is to provide funds for the collection of sta- 
tistics and preparation of economic analyses of the textile industry. 

At this point there will be placed in the record a copy of the budget 
request and your justifications in support of this item. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
“BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $200,000, to be de- 
rwed by transfer from the appropriation for ‘1958 Censuses of Business, Manu- 
factures, and Mineral Industries’: Provided, That during the current fiscal year 
the Bureau of the Census may collect statistics relating to the textile industry 
more frequently than annually, upon the request of the Business and Defense 
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Services Administration, and such collection shall be subject to the provisions 
of Title 13 U.S.C., section 224.” 

This proposed transfer is to provide funds for the collection of statistics and 
the preparation of economic analyses of the textile industry. These statistics 
and the industrial analyses are needed by the Secretary of Commerce in report- 
ing and making recommendations on governmental policies and activities de 
signed to assist the domestic textile industry. Such statistics and other economic 
materials will be used by the Interagency Textile Committee, established in 
accordance with the President’s letter of May 18, 1959, to the Secretary of 
Commerce, in advising the Secretary on matters relating to the textile industry. 


Program and financing 


| 
|1960 estimate, |1960 estimate, | 1960 estimate, 





| presently | revised | increase 
| available | 
Program by activities: 
1. Industries and commodit’es__-_-- jo fdeeepy—ses ------| $1,809, 000 $2, 009, 000 | +$200, 000 
2. Marketing and distributi n__--.---- cine aan 260, 000 260, 000 , 
3. Technical information soaks UJidtdak ewes tie 996, 000 | 996, 000 
4. Ame dordopment a4 ve Lewd senee 300, 000 | 3%), 000 | 
5. Field offices- - : . phir omeras | 2, 334, 000 2, 334, 000 
Nn enc aciomnnansedeeeee 301, 000 | 301, 000 | 
Total obligations.._._._____- Sie Sata | 6,000,000 | 6,200,000 | +200, 000 


New obligational authority: Appropriation _--------.--- Fs. das 6, 000, 000 | 6, 200, 000 +200, 000 


Obligations by objects 


‘ _ - _ _ — —_—_—- — so ———— - - - ate 


1960 estimate | 1960 estimate | 1960 estimate 
preently revised increase 
available 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions. .............---- ser asi 845 | 850 +5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___ -- ; 4 | 4 = 
Averaze number of all emplovees- _- de thet eras GL + 660 | 665 | +5 
Number of employees at end of year_------- ; : 809 | 814 | +5 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__- ---- ; Ke $4, 719, 300 $4, 751, 100 +$31, 800 
Positions other than perman ant_. ; 42, 000 | 42, 000 = oe 
Other personal services - -- LROOK Lb lacs. 22, 000 22, 200 +200 
Total personal services 4, 783, 390 4, 815, 300 +32, 000 
02 Travel_.-- : boca b se dsccii | 121, 600 | 125, 600 +4, 000 
03 Transportation ke ; 8, 800 | UE sot wen aveles 
04 Communication services_ eal} . 13%, 200 | Boe moe WL i 
06. Printing and reproduction... ---.--.-.......-.-- wees 298, 500 | 300, 200 +1, 700 
07 Other contractu: al services : : 51,100 | 121, 100 +70, 000 
Services performed by other agencies__.__..-_.-----....-- 203, 700 | 293, 700 | +90, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. _____- 45, 100 | 45, 400 | +300 
09 Equipment 7 aa ; ‘ 39, 500 20,500 |....ss21152 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: (contribution to | 
retirement fund) __- ; ; ; | 304, 700 | 306, 700 | +2, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities.._..___..-_---__.....- 5, 000 | $1000 14425--set due 
15 Taxes and assessments___......--..------ sa “ , | 2, 500 2, 500 ole 
Total obligations."._...._.-.-...---------------------| 6,000,000 | 200, 000 | +200, 000 
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Industries and commodities 








1960 1960 revised Increase 

Maxi- | | Maxi- | Maxi- 
mum | Aver- mum | Aver- mum Aver- 
| num- | age | num- age | num- age 


ber of | num- | Amount | ber of | num- | Amount | ber of | num- | Amount 
| perma-| ber of | (dollars) | perma-| ber of | (dollars) | perma-| ber of (dollars) 





nent {all posi-| nent {all posi-| | nent jall posi-| 
posi- tions | posi- | tions | posi- | tions 
tions | tions tions 
Penne soy Mor Ta ee P 
Personal services-.------ | 323 | 172 |1, 444, 300 | 328 177 |1, 476, 300 | +5 +5 | +32, 000 
NN 6.5 Giceis ch nasaceednnenseis | 964, 700 |-.....-- prsstres DE Tt be nesose |----- --| +168, 000 
|__| ————| | \— 
Total requirements. -|--.-.---|-------- 11, 809, 000 |__....-- bree men 2, 009, 000 pasttis ------| +200, 000 


| ' I 
: - _ —— _ _ ——— 





JUSTIFICATION 


In the report of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
Problems of the Domestic Textile Industry, the special subcommittee made 10 
recommendations of which the following two were directed to the Department of 
Commerce for action : 

“(1) That a permanent interagency committee be established within the De- 
partment of Commerce to deal exclusively with textile affairs. This committee 
will serve the function of keeping both the Congress and the appropriate executive 
departments informed of ail new textile developments and of their probable 
consequences. It will provide liaison between the industry and Government 
agencies. It will make a continuing review of the administration of Federal 
policies which affect the domestic textile industry ; it will point out to the appro- 
riate agencies the censequences of these policies, and suggest necessary changes. 
The Textile Interagency Committee will indicate areas in which there are de- 
ficiencies in our knowledge about the textile industry, and it will recommend 
programs to fill these gaps in our knowledge. It will meet at regular intervals 
to review conditions in the industry and to suggest appropriate remedial action. 

“We recommend that the Secretary of Commerce establish this committee to 
be made up of representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, Labor, State, and Treasury. We recommend that it also include repre- 
sentatives of the International Cooperation Administration ; the Office of Civilian 
Defense Mobilization; and of the Tariff Commission. The Chairman of the Tex- 
tile Interagency Committee should be the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Domestic Affairs. 

“In addition to the Textile Interagency Committee, we recommend that there 
be established an advisory committee to consist of three representatives of 
management, three representatives of textile labor, and three representatives 

The advisory committee would also be appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

“In addition we recommend that there be appointed at each session of Con- 
gress a Textile Subcommittee within the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee to work in close cooperation with the Textile Interagency Commit- 
tee and the advisory committee, to see that the administration of Federal policies 
which impinge upon the domestic textile industry will be in the best interests 
of the public at large. 

“(2) There is a need for improvement in the collection and publication of 
statistical data dealing with textile production, sales, inventories, and other mat- 
ters which affect the production and distribution policies of the domestic textile 
industry. Throughout the history of the textile industry, production has been 
highly cyclical. Perhaps fluctuations in production could be smoothed out to 
some extent if more timely statistical data were available to permit produc- 
tion to be regulated more nearly in accordance with the current state of demand 
for textile products. 

“We recommend that a program for the collection and analysis of such needed 
data be instituted within the Department of Commerce, and that the nec essary 


studies and publication of data be carried out under the supervision of the Textile 
Interagency Committee.” 
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Funds in the amount of $200,000 are being requested to institute a program 
for the collection, analysis, and publication of data on the Textile Industry, 
These funds would provide for the following: 


Proposed textile program 


I. Improvement and expansion of textile industry statistics _._.. $90, 000 


A. Rapid monthly overall reports on all categories of broad 
woven goods and yarn production and inventories______ 40, 000 


B. Detailed quarterly and annual reports on yarn production_ 5, OOO 
C. Fabric inventories in hands of converters, wholesalers, cut- 

ters (monthly, abbreviated )____________-_____- 35, 000 
D. Bolstering of textile section of reports on Si ales and unfilled 

I A a be oc caine el _. 10,000 





(The above amounts will be transferred to the Bureau of 
Census for data collection ) 





me, Ce ree UES alee te Se bd 70, 000 
A. Investigation of factors influencing fluctuations in the tex- 
tile industries, including marketing levels and their in- 
ter action, inventory accumulations, price expectations, 
and ifashion: ~( Private contract) 2222 20, 000 
B. Long-term outlook for consumption of textile products, in- 
cluding effects on the textile industries of the use of non- 
textile products such as plastics, paper, etc., in substitu- 
tion for textiles. (Private contracts) _-_--__-_________ 20, 000 
C. Cost factors entering into textile fabric production in the 
United States and representative foreign countries, includ- 
ing study of labor costs, plant and equipment costs, and 
costs of financing. (Private contract in whole or in part) 30, 000 
D. Investigation, on a continuous basis, of the growth of textile 
industries abroad, analysis of international trade in tex- 
tile products, assessment of competitive position of U.S. 
industry in domestic and foreign markets, and effects of 
imports on domestic production, employment, industry ex- 
pane ame etape.  “(tall) —2 
BE. Investigation into effects of governmental policies on the do- 
mestic textile industry, including recommendations on 
changes or adjustments in national economic policies to 
benefit the domestic industry 


Ill. Additional positions in Textiles and Clothing Division, BDSA, ex- 
expenses of Textile Advisory Committee, and travel and other ex- 


eS cnapenmees cnet me miercerenieres 40, 000 
A. Addition to staff of BDSA: economist, GS-13, industry 
analyst, GS-11, research assistant, GS-9, statistician, 

I ee cache 
ixpenses for travel and other incidentals of staff work and 
expenses of Textile Advisory Committee in attending 

Is eee cee ye eaten canine te 8, 000 


Average GS grade and salary 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Average GS grade and salary __._.....-..__..__........._..._..] 8.8 $7,041 | 8.7 - s7,a80 | 7 $7, 408 
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Detail of personal services 


eee sdeciiciacenhig cles ehioccaeieiiaias 
1960 estimate 1960 estimate 1960 estimate 
| Presently available Revised Increase 
| Num-| Total Num- Total Num- Total 
ber | salary | ber | _ salary ber salary 


Grades and ranges: | 
Special positions at rates equal to or in | 
excess of $17,500: Administrator 1 | $18, 000 1 $18, 000 
Special positions at rates equal to or in | | 
excess of $15,375: Director, technical 























| | 
services 1 | 16, 000 | 1 | 16, 000 | 12.8 

GS-18, $17,500: Director, industrial | 

mobilization : noel a 17, 514 | 1 | 17, 514 PPR eg 

GS-17, $15,375 to $16,335: | 
Assistant administrator.________- 1 | 15, 621 | 1} 15, 621 | Soe Ane as : 
Deputy administrator a 15, 621 | 1 15, 621 = ae 
Deputy director, industrial mobi- | 

lization : : 1 15, 621 } 1 | 15, 621 fe see. ct 
Director, division 3 | 48, 547 | 3 | 48, 547 
Director, field service | 1 | 15, 621 | 1 | 15, 621 | 

GS-16, $14,190 to $15,150: | | 

Assistant director, mobilization | | | 

plans | 1 14, 435 | 1 | 14, 435 | err 
Assistant director, industrial raw | | | 

materials and stockpile sual 1 14, 435 | 1 16; 48652: oe ‘ 
Director, division a | 14 205, 984 | 14 BUG TOO tel ete - 

GS-15, $12,770 to $13,970: | 
Adviser 2 28, 434 2| 28,434 |_- Ba Acoebticy 
Assistant director. field service 1 13, 978 | 1 | 13, 978 | _- i fio 
Assistant director, mobilization | | 

controls | 1 | 13, 978 1 13, 978 | | 
Assistant to director, field service_| 1 13, 978 | 1 | 13, 978 | | 
Assistant to director, technical | | 

service | 1 13, 083 1 13, 083 
Business analyst | 4 | 56, 161 4} 56, 161 
Chairman, industry evaluation | | 

board ] 13, 978 | 1 13, 978 | 
Chief, division 4 | 52,915 4 52,915 | : 
Confidential assistant to the ad- | | 

ministrator 1 13, 083 1 13, 083 
Deputy director, administra- | 

tion 1 | 13, 686 | 1 | 13, 686 
Deputy director, division | 2 27, 352 | 2 27, 352 |--- 
Deputy director, field service. | .3 14, 456 | 1 | 14, 456 | 
Director, administration | 1 14, 456 | 1 | 14, 456 
Director, division Ss | 107, 367 8 107, 367 
Economist 7 | 91, 248 | a 91, 248 | 
Executive reserve coordinator | 1 13, 978 | a 13, 978 | 
Field office manager _- | 15 | 198, 060 | 15 198, 060 | : 
Industry analyst 5 | 67, 496 5 67, 496 | : . 
Industrial specialist ‘ 10 136, 448 10 136, 448 | ‘ 
Statistician _ | 1 | 13, 686 | 1 13, 686 

GS-14, $11,355 to $12,555: | | j 
Adviser | 1 11, 606 | 1, 11, 606 | 
Business analyst | 5 58, 968 5 58, 968 I 
Chief, division 1 11, 606 | 1 11, 606 |. 
Commodity industry analyst. | 1 11, 357 1 11, 357 | 
Economist ; 2 23, 710 | 2 23,710 | 
Field office manager __- 13 160, 834 | 13 160, 834 |_- 

Industry analyst 17 208, 245 | 17 208, 245 | 
Industrial specialist________- 10 119, 754 | 10 119, 754 |_- fC 
Program coordinator 2 23, 940 | 2 23, 940 | 
Program officer. 2 23, 461 | 2 23, 461 | ‘“ 

GS-13, $9,890 to $11,090: 
Administrative officer_-___ 2 21, 237 | 2 y | a ee |. e 
Budget and management officer 1 10, 379 1 10, 379 | 
Business analyst ___ . | 221 233,682 22 233, 682 |___ Puy TE: 
Commodity industry analyst__- 4 51, 210 | 4 |} 51, 210 | eax tat hss , 
Beonomist 4 AS po |oro aaa 1 | 10,379 | +1) +$10,379 
engineer eestel 22 | 2 | 21; 2 | 21, 008 | Cdtas 23.29 
Exhibits specialist _______- 1 11, 336 | 1 | 11, 336 | 
Field office manager _- 5 54, 098 | 5 | 54, 098 | 
Industry analyst... ______.- 37 | 393, 865 | 37] 393,865 |__- ; 
Industrial specialist ___ 9 94, 680 | 9 | 94, 680 ated 
Librarian. 2 19, 780 2 10, 700) 258 6012 bigs. 
Management and classification 

officer__- in 1 | 11, 107 1 11, 107 Lt 
svepem officer ___. 2 | 20, 759 | 2 | 20, 759 | ._. Mae oie 
echnician. _. __ 3 | 31, 637 3 | 31, 637 
Staff. assistant to director, field 
Service, - -. s nes . 1 | 10, 150 1! 10, 150 
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Detail of personal services—Continued 


























1960 estimate 1960 estimate 1960 estimate 
| Presently available | Revised Increase 
Num- Total | Num- | Total | Num- Total 
ber salary ber salary | ber |_ salary 
Grades and ranges—Continued 
GS-12, $8,330 to $9,530. ..........-.--- 56 $508, 016 | 56 $508, 016 |__- 
GS-11, $7,030 to $8,230_______- a 58 | 438, 522 | 59 | 446, 052 +1 +$7, 530 
GS-9, $5,985 to $6,885.._._..____- 59 381, 149 | 60 387,451 | +41 +6, 302 
GS-8, $5,470 to $6,370_______- 3 18, 866 3 18, 866 |__- =a 
GS-7, $4,980 to $5,880... ____- at 85 470, 492 | 86 475,775 | +1 +5, 283 
GS-6, $4,490 to $5,390__________- snes 30 160, 303 | 30 160, 303 | - 
GS-5, $4,040 to $4,940... | 130 606, 747 | 131 611, 094 +1 +4, 347 
GS-4, $3,755 to $4,325............-.-.... 127 529, 809 127 | 529, 809 |---- oe 
GS-3, $3,495 to $4,065_____- Genbotsannl 53 198, 406 53 | 198, 406 |_--- | 
GS-2, $3,255 to $8,825......-.......... 2 7, 862 | 2 | 7, 862 |-- oe 
GS-1, $2,960 to $3,530. ------.-...-.-..| 2 7, 966 | 2| 7, 966 | 
Totel permanent......1....--..-.-..-: 845 | 6, 281, 767 | 850 i 6, 315, 608 | +5 "433, 841 
Deduct lapses_____- 50 | 356, 767 | 50 | 358, 808 |__- —2, 041 
Portion of salaries shown above paid from 
ee Ee een 139 | 1,205,700 | 139 | 1,205, 700 
Net permanent (average number, | 
fg PO rae 656 4, 719, 300 | 661 | 4,751,100 +5 +31, 800 
Positions other than permanent: Inter- | | 
mittent employment-...........---.---- ae 42,000 |------ Feo nnnnien aia nskic aca 
Other personal services: | | 
Regular pay above 52-week base______ Ete 19,000 |-....-- 19,200 |__.___- +200 
Overtime and holiday pay-----.--.--- lideckoes S008 foncac... 3, 000 | : bp 
| eesioegiagnsatintely Reet — in oc aceiibaas 
Be I la nccins dnaxene e<blecieeoes | 4, 783, 300 |-......- 4, 815, 300 |__.--- | +32, 000 








ECONOMIC ANALYSES OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Moore, are you going to speak to this 
item ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

This proposed transfer is to provide funds for the collection of 
statistics and the preparation of economic analyses of the textile 
industry. 

These statistics and the industrial analyses are needed by the 
Secretary of Commerce in reporting and making recommendations 
on governmental policies and activities designed to assist the domestic 
textile industry. Such statistics and other economic materials will 
be used by the Interagency Textile Committee, established in accord- 
ance with the President’s letter of May 18, 1959, to the Secretary of 
Commerce, in advising the Secretary on matters relating to the textile 
industry. 

The suggested language will help assure the development of ade- 
quate statistical information on the textile industry at minimum cost. 
It provides for the furnishing of such information by industry on 
a mandatory basis. 

We have with us today, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. McCoy, Administrator of BDSA, who will be able to 
answer, I am sure, any of the questions which may be raised regard- 
ing this transfer of money. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SautronsTauu. I thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I talked with Mr. Moore yesterday afternoon. 
What the Commerce Department is doing here is recommending, 
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we hope, the solution to the problem that we discussed in the budget 
itself, which we discussed when the budget of the Department came 
up. 

Also, the other day, informally, I talked with Senator Pastore. 
The President had recommended an interdepartmental committee. 
We thought first the appropriation should go to that committee. We 
found out afterward that that was merely an advisory committee 
and that the work had to be done by the Department of Commerce, 
and that therefore the appropriation should be included in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce funds. 

We asked the Budget Bureau, that is, Senator Pastore, Senator 
Cotton, and myself, to send down an estimate. Yesterday the esti- 
mate came down in the form of this transfer from the Bureau of the 
Census for this year to the Business and Defense Service Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Moore assured me that this would be adequate and that it 
would not interfere with the Bureau of the Census’ work, and that 
this could be done and accomplished in deference to the President’s 
letter and give the necessary information to the advisory committee. 

I think that covers the subject with one exception. 


POINT OF ORDER PROBLEM 


Mr. Moore, as I just told you, it has been called to our attention by 
our clerk that perhaps it would be helpful to strike out the words 
“more frequently than annually” because that might make this recom- 
mendation subject to a point of order. I do not see that those words 
are necessary, because if they are left out it would say : 

The Bureau of the Census may collect statistics relating to the textile industry 
upon the request of the Business and Defense Services Administration. 

You can make that request as often as you want. 

Mr. Moore. Senator Saltonstall, may we check that out with the 
staff of thiscommittee? We will be very glad to do that. 

Senator SattonstaLL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
this opportunity. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Holland. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was a few minutes 
late. 

I understand we have here this situation—an interagency commit- 
tee with no funds to employ the technical and trained people to give 
to it further information than is available from the regular statistics; 
is that. correct ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Hotitanp. And what you propose is to transfer $200,000 
from the regular business census for 1960, out of the very sizable 
appropriation already made for them ? 

r. Moore. Yes. 
REGULAR APPROPRIATION 


Senator Hottanp. What is the amount of the regular appropria- 
tion already made? 

Mr. Moorr. May I go back and read our figures? 

Senator Hotianp. Yes. 
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Mr. Moore. In 1958 in the Census we obtained $1,042,884. In 
1959 we obtained $7,405,900. In fiscal 1960 we have gotten $6 million. 

Senator Hottanp. You mean that is in the annual bill? 

Mr. Moore. That is in the annual bill. 

Senator Hottanp. Which has gone to the President to be signed ? 

Mr. Moore. It has been signed. In fiscal 1961 we will request over 
$1 million to finish out the census. 

Senator Hotianp. That is to wind it up? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, to wind it up. 

Senator Hotitanp. And the transfer of this $200,000 out of the 
$6 million will simply mean at most that the amount of your supple- 
mental item for next year might have to be increased that much? 

Mr. Moore. That is true, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. I have no objection to that. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Smith. 


SENATE REPORT 


Senator Smirn. In the Senate report of June 16, it says: 


It is expected this special committee will be prepared to make an interim 
report with regard to the progress made up to that time, by January 1, 1960. 

Do you want to comment on that under the present circumstances? 

Mr. Moore. I am sure that with this transfer money to the Business 
and. Defense Services Administration the committee will be in a posi- 
tion to make even a better interim report on January 1 of 1960, be- 
cause they will have more facts. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you very much. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET ITEM 


Senator Hotianp. The conferees will remember, Mr. Chairman, 
that the reason for the objection by the House conferees when we in- 
serted this same item of $200,000 was the fact we had no budget item 
on it. We now have the supplemental budget item which should 
correctly approach this matter of financing the secur ing of additional 
information where it is needed to enable the interagency committee to 
function properly. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 


Maritime ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE G. MORSE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR; 
ACCOMPANIED BY LOYAL C. FISHER, BUDGET OFFICER 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Holland, since you are chairman of 
this subcommittee, will you take over for these items ? 

Senator Hotnanp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

House Document No. 169 of June transmitted three budget items for 
the Department of Commerce. 

Two items, for the Census Bureau and the Maritime Administra- 
tion, consisted of language. 
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The third item is a request in the amount of $500,000 for an addi- 
tional amount for “Plant and facilities,” National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

There will be placed in the record at this point page 8 of House 
Document No. 169. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
“BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“The appropriation granted under this head for the fiscal year 1960, shall be 
available to finance, through advances or on a reimbursable basis, the procure- 
ment of materials, services, or costs of activities which relate to, or benefit, two 
or more.appropriations to the Bureau of the Census.” 

On April 28, 1959, the General Accounting Office ruled that the Bureau of 
the Census did not have the necessary authority to make advances to and to 
reimburse the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation from other Bureau ap- 
propriations. It had been the Bureau’s practice to do this in order to provide 
an equitable division of overhead costs. The proposed language will enable 
the Bureau to continue the practice. 


“MARITIME ACTIVITIES 
“VESSEL OPERATIONS REVOLVING FUND 


“The Third Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1951, is amended by deleting 
the following language from the second proviso under the head ‘Vessel operations 
revolving fund’: ‘but not exceeding 2 per centum of vessel operating expenses’.” 

This revision of language would remove the limitation on advances from 
the revolving fund for administrative expenses. The present language limits 
such transfers to 2 percent of vessel operating expenses, but this activity is not 
eurrently sufficient to generate adequate administrative funds. The proposed 
change would provide a means for rapid expansion of the operation in the event 
of emergency. 

“NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


“PLANT AND FACILITIES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Plant and facilities’, including purchase and 
improvement of a radio propagation field site, without regard to the monetary 
limitation in the Act of September 2, 1958 (15 U.S.C. 278d), acquisition of rights- 
of-way and construction of necessary access roads, and expenses of relocating 
equipment to such site, $500,000, to remain available until expended.” 

Radio interference between the Washington International Airport under 
construction at Chantilly, Va., and the adjoining radio propagation research 
facility of the National Bureau of Standards will require relocation of the re- 
search facility prior to commissioning of the airport, scheduled for January 
1961. This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of land and construction of buildings and facilities necessary to reestablish 
this station at an alternate site. 


LETTER FROM ACTING SECRETARY 


Senator Hottanp. H.R. 7978, as passed by the House on June 29, 
makes no provision for any of these items. 

At this point there will be placed in the record the letter of July 
7 from F. H. Mueller, then the Acting Secretary of Commerce, re- 
questing restoration of two of the three items denied. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to H.R. 7978, supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1960, as passed by the House on June 29, 1959, and covered by 
House Report 579. 

Of the three Commerce items requested for inclusion in the supplemental bill, 
the House Committee on Appropriations reported favorably with respect to one 
only. Subsequently, this item was deleted on the House floor after a point of 
order was raised. 

While this Department believes that it should not press for restoration of 
the item deleted on a point of order, it urges that your committee restore the 
other two Commerce items, 

MARITIME ACTIVITIES 


Restoration is requested of language to remove the present limitation on ad- 
vances from the vessel operations revolving fund for administrative expenses. 
Although it is true that the specific conditions that brought about the initial 
establishment of the fund in 1951 do not exist today, there are very important 
purposes to be served currently through this fund. In addition to the need 
for this fund for clean-up with respect to the original program purposes, the 
Congress has broadened the purpose to cover the cost of ship mortgage fore- 
closures and forfeitures, the cost of operating the experimental nuclear ship 
NS Sawannah, and as the initial source of payment of war risk insurance in 
the event the insurance program becomes active. Apart from these additional 
purposes, it is considered that the continued availabiilty of these funds is 
important to assure immediate action in meeting national emergency shipping 
needs. 

S * NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


It is most urgent that the Bureau be allowed to proceed with the relocation 
of the existing radio propagation field station now on the site of the new 
Chantilly Airport. The deferral to 1961, as is proposed by the House, with a 
delay of 6 to 9 months, will result in serious problems in the operation of the 
Bureau’s radio propagation research program. The present schedule of the 
Federal Aviation Agency calls for the Chantilly Airport to be operational about 
January 1, 1961. The timing is such that, unless authorization to relocate the 
NBS site is granted at this time, the operation of the airport will cause such 
interference to the radio propagation research effort as to necessitate shutting 
it down. 

We enclose a table which sets forth the Commerce items in the supplemental 
budget estimates, the House allowance, and the restoration requested. In ad- 
dition, there are provided statements in the form of amendments with page and 
line references to the bill and justifications for the amounts requested. 

We urge that you examine closely the effects of the deletions by the House 
committee and that you approve the restoration of the two items requested above 

Sincerely yours, 
F. H. MUELLER, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Senator Hottanp. Senate Document 38 of July 17 includes $5,174,- 
000 for an additional amount for “Research and technical services,” 
National Bureau of Standards. 

At this point there will be placed in the record the appropriate 
portion of page 6 of Senate Document 38 relating to this item. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
“NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
“RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


“For an additional amount for “Research and technical services”, for purchase 
of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for con- 
ducting and supporting scientific activities overseas, as authorized by said section, 
$5,174,000, to remain available until expended.” 

The proposed program represents a total of approximately 100 separate re- 
search projects. The largest items are for specific studies of physical constants 
and properties of materials. Other major items are studies of radio propaga- 
tion, basic and theoretical research, development of standards, and studies in 
mathematics, computer applications, and instrument design. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Senator Hotianp. At this point there will be placed in the record 
the Bureau of the Census justifications for certain language. The 
House bill does not include the item and I note you are not requesting 
its restoration by way of amendment. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
“‘BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“The appropriation granted under this head for the fiscal year 1960, shall be 
available to finance, through advances or on a reimbursable basis, the procure- 
ment of materials, services, or costs of activities which relate to, or benefit, 
two or more appropriations to the Bureau of the Census.” 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL LANGUAGE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The Bureau of the Census has many items of administrative and operating 
expense which must be prorated or distributed among its own several appropria- 
tions, and also among a considerable number of reimbursable projects for other 
Federal agencies and the general public by cost-accounting procedures in order 
to charge each appropriation properly. The kinds and current annual dollar 
levels of such items of expense follows: 


E Estimate 

be eureauwide general administration... .......................... $2, 660, 000 
I RO as traced 2, 500, 000 
Na ae ted bel ben nh en bebe oti wipiebanietsdoce 2, 000, 000 
ORI OU, CU a sacesisctuns Go uinninsh viaje che tans mapsncinaghiinide 850, 000 
5. Retirement, FICA, and insurance payments___________-__-__-_- 1, 100, 000 
6. Purchase of supplies for stockroom issue__.___.._________.____ 240, 000 
7. Typing pool and reproduction services_._._.._________________ 109, 000 
es eicsinlan poem omiiniamniennie’ 30, 000 
Se aectronic magnetic tape usage... «2... 1. i. 65, 000 

Ne * 9, 554, 000 


1It is desired to include ordinary office equipment replacement at about $50,000 per 
annum when procedures can be developed. 


In these types of expense, ordinarily, good accounting requires the expense 
to be collected in one figure and then, after the fact, prorated or distributed to 
direct cost accounts on the basis of direct costs, or the use of the services or 
equipment. Such procedures have been used by the Bureau for several years 
in connection with the items enumerated above. Our budget presentations to 
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the Congress in connection with our justification for general administration 
have been on this basis for several years. 

Our procedure generally charges these items of expense to our “Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation, and currently bills the various other appropriations and 
funds for their pro rata share on the basis of estimated rates as determined by 
the budget estimates. These estimated rates are then adjusted to actual rates 
at the end of each fiscal year. This procedure permits us to maintain both a 
budget control and an accounting record of the total costs of each of these items 
of joint costs, without losing sight of the amount each appropriation and fund 
is to pay, and as a matter of fact gives us a sound basis for assuring a fair and 
equitable division of costs. The bases used in the various items of expense are 
reflected below : 

A. Prorated on the basis of direct salaries (from time reports of enumerators, 
clerks, machine operators, statisticians, ete.) charged to each appropriation: 

Bureauwide general administration (executive office, personnel, budget 
accounting, telephone switchboard, ete. ). 

Divisional indirect expenses (division chiefs, timekeepers, file rooms, 
production control). 

Leave (annual, sick, holiday). 

Retirement, FICA, and insurance payments. 

Ordinary office supplies. 

B. Prorated on basis of hours which each appropriation uses the equipment 
involved : 

Electronic systems operations (Univac computers, high-speed printers, 
etc.). 

Electronic magnetic tape maintenance and replacement. 

Maintenance of other census tabulating equipment. 

C. Prorated on the basis of direct hours of typing and proofreading, or num- 
ber’ of pages of material typed, photoprinted, or blueprinted : 

Typing pool and reproduction services. 

Section 601 of the Economy Act (31 U.S.C. 686) provides authority to support 
present reimbursement procedures for the portion to be financed by other Fed- 
eral agencies, and 13 U.S.C. 8(d) provides authority to support reimbursement 
procedures for the portion to be financed from non-Federal sources. However, 
in the course of reviewing our accounting procedures for formal adoption, the 
Comptroller General has ruled that reimbursement procedures applicable to 
interagency services under 31 U.S.C. 686 are not applicable to intrabureau 
financing among our own appropriations and in his decision of April 28, 1959 
(No. B—136318) states: 

“Accordingly, before the proposed intrabureau reimbursement procedure is 
adopted, it will be necessary to secure legislative authority for (1) the salaries 
and expenses appropriation to initially finance costs for bureauwide or other 
activities for which separate appropriations are provided, and for (2) the bene- 
fiting activities to reimburse the financing appropriation from their separate 
appropriations. The Congress should be afforded the opportunity to evaluate 
the proposal in relation to the Bureau’s approved appropriation structure and 
to express concurrence or consider alternatives.” 

It is important for fund control and full accountability that the total cost of 
these central activities be known and that consistent procedures be used in the 
financing and accounting for them. If the requested language is approved, the 
Bureau will be able to continue with its present practice for fiscal 1960. A 
permanent arrangement will be proposed for adoption as part of the fiscal 1961 
budget. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hotnanp. Mr. Moore, what is the language you want rela- 
tive to the Maritime Administration ? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I at this time also have placed in 
the record a statement that I have covering these three items? 

Senator HortiaNnp. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Senator. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE GEORGE T, MOORE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity 
to present to you on behalf of the Department of Commerce its assessment of the 
action of the House on the Commerce portions of the supplemental appropriations 
pill for 1960, and our plea for restoration by your committee of several items. 

We had three items in the supplemental budget estimates, i.e., (1) a language 
provision to permit the Bureau of the Census to continue initial financing of the 
cost of certain services and equipment through the appropriation for salaries and 
expenses and subsequent distribution of pro rata shares of these costs among 
its several accounts in order to charge each appropriation properly, (2) a language 
provision for the Maritime Administration so as to remove the limitation on 
administrative expenses in the vessel operations revolving fund, and (3) an 
appropriation request of $500,000 to relocate a National Bureau of Standards 
radio propagation research station from the immediate vicinity of the new Wash- 
ington Airport. All of these items failed to receive House approval. 

With regard to the Census Bureau item, you will note that the House Appro- 
priations Committee reported this item favorably, but it was deleted from the 
pill on a point of order raised on the House floor. While this is a very worthwhile 
item, it is our view that it would not be appropriate for us to press for restoration 
of this item at this time. Rather, it seemed to us that we should work out the 
Census Bureau problem as best we can until we can get the necessary language 
change approved without the objection of a point of order. 

In disallowing the language provision for the Maritime Administration, the 
House committee observed that the purpose for which the fund was originally 
ereated virtually no longer exists. The committee thus concluded that steps 
should be taken immediately to terminate the funds, and cover its assets into the 
Treasury. 

The vessel operations revolving fund was established in 1950 in order to provide 
needed shipping capacity for national interest cargoes, which included support 
of the military operation in Korea, movement of coal and grain cargoes under the 
economic cooperation program, and the importation of ores and other strate sic 
materials being stockpiled at that time. 

It is true that active ship operations financed through this fund are currently 
at a low level. However, it does not follow that the discontinuance of this fund 
is in order. 

First, I should point out that the original purpose of this fund was broadened 
by congressional action in several respects, including the cost of mortgage fore- 
closures and forfeitures proceedings involving vessels sold under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act and to cover the operation of experimental ships. It is the only 
source of funds available for operation of the nuclear ship NS Savannah. Rescis- 
sion of this fund would require an immediate supplemental appropriation for the 
preoperational and operational expenses of this ship. 

It has been established as the initial source of financing the war risk insurance 
revolving fund in the event the insurance program becomes active. 

But even if these additional functions had not been established by the Congress, 
there are several valid reasons for continuing this fund. Administrative activi- 
ties are underway for cleanup of the chartering program. This involves the 
processing of claims for reimbursement of activation expenses, processing of 
inventory statements, and auditing of charterers’ accounts. We are also working 
on a catalog of Maritime’s warehouse stocks as a part of the Federal catalog 
program being directed by the Defense Supply Agency. 

Finally, the continuance of this fund is believed desirable if we are to be ready 
to meet national interest needs for shipping promptly. These situations have 
arisen in the past, such as when we had to reactivate tankers at the time of 
closing of the Suez Canal, and for large-scale shipment of Government-sponsored 
cargoes. In the present unsettled international situation, we should be ready at 
all times to meet promptly and efficiently any new demands for shipping. 

We urge this committee to restore the requested language provision so that 
Maritime can continue an effective and efficient discharge of its assigned admin- 
istrative functions under this fund. 


On the matter of the budget request for relocating the radio propagation 
research station of the National Bureau of Standards, our plea for restoration 
is simply this: The Federal Aviation Agency fs moving right along with its 
construction of the new airport at Chantilly, Va. They expect this airport to 
be operational about January 1961. Once the air traffic starts there, we will be 
contronted with severe interference problems in the conduct of important radio 
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propagation research work since one station in the link of stations is adjacent 
to the site of the airport. It will take about 16 months to relocate. So it is 
imperative that we move rapidly. Delay in authorization of this program until 
1961 is simply too late. 

We urge, therefore, that the Bureau be allowed to proceed with its relocation 
plans. In the meanwhile, we are pushing for a complete review of available 
sites. This committee may be assured that funds for acquisition of a new site 
will not be spent, but will be returned to the Treasury, if we are able to obtain 
a suitable Government-owned site. 

An additional item has been presented to you for consideration, one which 
the President transmitted on July 17, 1959, and which is included in Senate 
Document No. 38. I refer to an appropriation request of $5,174,000 with which 
the National Bureau of Standards would obtain foreign currencies. These 
currencies would be used to further the basic programs of the Bureau in 
scientific fields through the efforts of foreign scientists and institutions. This 
program is believed to be of great potential value particularly in eliminating 
duplication of effort in scientific areas already covered abroad. 

Representatives of the Bureau of the Census, Maritime Administration, and 
the National Bureau of Standards are here. We shall be most happy to supply 
such additional information as you may require. 


PURPOSE OF REQUEST 


Mr. Moore. The language provision for the Maritime Administra- 
tion is such that we have asked that Mr. Morse present that in detail 
to this committee, if you please, Mr. Chairman. 

‘Senator Hoxtianp. All right, Mr. Morse, proceed. 

Mr. Morse. The purpose of this request for a language provision 
is to permit the Maritime Administration to retain a minimum nu- 
cleus staff for the performance of essential duties directly related to 
vessel-operating and ship-chartering functions. 

The language of Public Law 45, 82d Congress, limits the amount 
available from the vessel operations revolving fund for salaries and 
expenses to 2 percent of vessel-operating expenses. 

At the end of fiscal 1959 we had virtually exhausted the amount 
made available under this formula and while it is essential that some 
activities requiring admiinstrative staff continue, we do not at this 
time have sufficient operating expense to which the percentage factor 
can be applied. We are, therefore, unable to generate adequate fund 
availability under this limitation to permit retention of the small 
staff required. 

Although the limitation, as written in the original act, does not 
allow funds to become available for administrative costs there is 
adequate income provided to the fund. The receipts from charter 
hire are more than sufficient to cover the administrative costs. 


PROGRAM REQUIRES FLEXIBILITY 


We cannot agree with the conclusion of the House committee that 
the need for the fund no longer exists. The establishment of the 


revolving fund, and the subsequent extension of authority to include | 


charter activities, contingency expenses, and operation of experi- 
mental ships, was in recognition of the fact that a program involving 
operating ships requires a greater degree of flexibility than is pro- 
vided by the usual appropriation which makes a specific amount 
available for a specific period. 

The existence of the fund assures that such amounts as may be 
necessary will be available without delay to meet unexpected but 
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urgent requirements. Such needs may range from taking steps to 
protect the Government’s interest under a defaulted mortgage to 
activating a large number of reserve fleet ships to meet emergency 
military cargo demands. 

Under these circumstances, it is not only essential that we have 
funds immediately available but that we have a minimum nucleus 
staff to perform the continuing work and to serve as a base for 
expansion, should the need arise. 


EFFECT OF EXISTING LIMITATION 


The language of the existing limitation could serve to penalize the 
Maritime Administration for efforts to restrict Government expendi- 
tures. 

For example, if it becomes necessary to activate 100 ships to meet 
emergency requirements they could be made available either by charter 
or by assignment to general agents. 

Administrative expenses would be approximately the same under 
either method. Assignment to general agents would involve substan- 
tial operating costs and therefore adequate administrative funds would 
become available. 

If, on the other hand, we attempted to reduce Government expendi- 
tures by chartering the ships, we would not generate funds for the 
necessary administrative staff since operating costs would be minimal. 


PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES 


The principal activities being carried out at the present time include 
cleanup of the chartering program, which involves processing of 
claims for reimbursement of activation expenses, processing of inven- 
tory statements, finalizing of operating cost statements, and auditing 
of charterers’ accounts. In addition to the work on the chartering 
program, work is being completed on a catalog of Maritime’s ware- 
house stocks, as a part of the Federal catalog program being directed 
by the Defense Supply Agency. 

Our experience in the past has been that when ships are required for 

operation, the need is immediate and urgent. The work performed 
by the staff will expedite and simplify the activation and operation 
of ships should an emergency need again arise. 
_ The preparation of a complete set of supply catalogs will not only 
improve emergency readiness but will result in operating economies 
through proper definition and identification of stocks under the uni- 
form Federal catalog system. 


LANGUAGE DELETION REQUESTED 


We, therefore, respectfully urge that the language deleting the limi- 
tation be approved. 

Senator Hotuanp. As I understand it, the language which you urge 
deletion of is the language “not exceeding 2 percent of vessel operating 
expenses” under the heading “Vessel Operations Revolving Fund,” 
in the annual appropriations bill for your agency; is that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. The language to be deleted appears in Public Law 45, 
82d Congress, the act which established the revolving fund. 
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Senator Hottanp. You made that same request in your original 
budget covering your annual item; did you not? 

Mr. Morse. No, we did not, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. This is the first time you made the request, is it ? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Senator Hontianp. It seems to me that the committee will have two 
questions that it will want to explore, and the first is this: 

Would his proposed language that you are now requesting be subject 
to a point of order in the Senate, inasmuch as it relates to funds not 
contained in the bill and amend the existing appropriation language? 

Mr. Morse. I am not an expert on that sort of thing, but it is our 
view that since this item relates to administrative expense, it comes 
properly within the purview of the Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Hotitanp. Have you explored the matter with the Senate 
Parliamentarian ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; we have not. 

Senator HoLtanp. The committee will do so. 

Now I would like to have inserted in the record at this point an 
extract from the subcommittee print for the budget for 1960 which 
contains a description of the fund and the purposes for which it was 
established, as well as the estimated obligations for 1960. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


VESSEL OPERATIONS REVOLVING FuND 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1.‘ Vessel operations: Expense: 





Terminated voyage. _........--..---. $6, 108, 803 | $4, 751, 540 
Vessel repair and reactivation ___...._._______-- ; 87, 641 se 
Deactivation -__- Send nds ok heme he hike 862, 303 90, 000 | 30, 000 
Administration _ - : oa aoe ‘ 912, 129 | 989, 500 | 989, 500 
PRU Co cst edi ccl ce BU 535, 432 | 10, 800 | 2, 700 
Total, vessel operations | 12, 493, 230 7, 286, 744 | 5, 773, 740 


2. Charter operations: Expense: Activation repair and | 


deactivation of chartered vessels ___ 2, 888, 575 898, 747 | 244, 000 
3. Vessel custody and contingencies: Expense: Custody of | | 
vessels involved in forfeiture proceedings --_.......--.| 12, 083 |- . 
Total program costs, funded _--.-._.-..-.-.-----.-- 15, 393, 888 8, 185, 491, 6, 017, 740 


4. Relation of costs to obligatons: | 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, | 


net (—) ---| —2,038, 118 — 154, 371 = 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net | a 12, 000 
Total program (obligations)_______._-- ~ | _13,: 55 770° ve 031, 120 | 6, 029, 740 


Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: Vessel operations revenue: | | 
Terminated voyage revenue ¥ | 8, 972, 236 7, 055, 903 | 4, 413, 440 





Reimbursement for activation and deactivation 3, 078, 269 177, 641 | 30, 000 
Charter operations revenue - sd HK. } © 14,111, 197 687, 400 | 585, 400 
Other___--- sagt Mi = 722, 079 53, 200 | 13, 300 
Tote] amounts becoming available__-_---_-- 26, 883, 781 | 7 pty 144 | 5, 042, 140 
Unobligated balance brought forward__--_-- wamed 4, 509, 846 , 537, 857 ic 14, 480, 881 
"22, 512, 001 19, 523, 021 


| 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Federal ship mort- 
gage insurance fund’”’ (65 Stet. 59) ie | 


3632923 —3, 500, 000 | 
Unobligated balance atind Seren ON es 2 ae 


| —14, 537, 857 |: —14, 480, 881 | "13, 493, 281 


{ 
Total amounts available__-- | 31,393, 627 
| 
-| 
| 


Financing applied to program adeoneetetssmbety 13. 355, 770 | 8, (31, 120 6, 029, 740 
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This fund, created in 1951, finances direct operation and charter of cargo 
vessels for transport of military cargo. It is also used for the operation of 
Government-owned vessels under general agency agreements or charter for 
experimental or testing purposes (70 Stat. 531). The initial appropriation to 
the fund of $20 million has been repaid to the Treasury. 

Budget program—1. Vessel operations.—Cargo vessels are operated by private 
operators acting as agents of the Maritime Administration to carry. shipments 
for the Military Sea Transportation Service. Ships operated under the fund 
have declined from a peak of 538 to 7 on June 30, 1958, and will further decrease 
to 4 during 1959 and 1960. The world’s first nuclear-powered cargo-passenger 
ship, the NS Savannah, will go into service in 1960, and will be assigned, under 
General Agency Agreement, to the ship operator in mid-1960. 

2. Charter operations.—As of June 30, 1958, there were 11 Government-owned 
yessels under charter to private operators. It is expected that 4 vessels will 
return from charter during 1959, leaving 7 vessels under charter operations 
during 1960. 

3. Vessel custody and contingencies.—This activity provides primarily for 
expenses of custody and layup of vessels (@) involved in mortgage foreclosure 
proceedings, or (b) forfeited by owners for violation of shipping laws. 


Maritime controlled vessels in active status 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


With general agents_-_-___- - , 4 
Under charter - - - - . i - - 
Loaned to other agencies_- 38 38 38 

Total __- . 56 19 44 


4. Relation of costs to obligations.—The relationship is derived from year- 
end balances and selected resources as reflected in the following table: 


1957 actual 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 
| 
ise ncednneniatenenncneresnnpemeatt | 
| 


Selected resources at end of year: 


Advances_- | $143, 694 $66, 357 $100, 000 $100, 000 
Supplies ___ 5, 647, 330 | 5, 942, 047 | 5, 990, 047 6, 002, 047 
Prepaid insurance and other deferred | 
charges 481, 648 | 96, 034 | 125, 000 125, 000 
Unpaid undelivered orders_ 2, 184, 864 | 314, 980 50, 000 | 50, 000 
Total selected resources at end of year____| 8, 457, 536 6, 419, 418 | 6, 265, 047 6, 277, 047 
Selected resources at start of year (—) | | —§8, 457,536 | —6,419,418 | —6, 265, 047 
Cost financed from obligations of other 
years net (—)___. os at ibe —2, 038, 118 —154, 371 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net |.......-.-..._|-.-------_--- Jee eee. 12, 000 


Financing.—Operations are financed from revenue and appropriations made 
in prior years. 

Operating results and financial condition—1. Vessel operations.—Rates charged 
the Military Sea Transportation Service for general agency operations cover full 
costs. The net loss of $1,317,000 in 1960 is the result of the fund bearing cer- 
tain operating costs in connection with the experimental operation of the NS 
Savannah. Costs will be incurred by the operator in providing crews, carrying 
out engineering studies, negotiating with various regulatory bodies, and normal 
ship operation. 2. Charter operations.—The net loss of $211,347 in 1959 is a 
direct result of reimbursement authorized under Public Law 85-721, to certain 
charters for breakout costs. Earnings are retained to provide (a@) working 
‘apital for current ship operations and chartering and custody contingencies, (0) 
rapid expansion of shipping services in the event of an emergency and (c¢) the 
possible transfer of $10 million to the war risk insurance fund (65 Stat. 747). 
The program contemplates the eventual full recovery of $8,500,000 advanced to 
the Federal ship mortgage insurance fund in 1958. 
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Sources and application of funds (operations) 
































1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
‘Gross expenditures (funds applied): 
Vessel operations program expemse.-._..........-.--..-..- $12, 493, 230 $7, 286, 744 $5, 773, 740 
Charter operations program expemse-------.-.------------ 2, 888, 575 898, 747 | 244, 000 
Vessel custody and contingencies program expense-.------- 12, 083 a cee = = 
Increase in selected working capital --.-...........-..----- 3, 221, 672 }___-- 237, 840 
IN ooo on ns cnt becnhsnanceennsspn 18, 615, 560 8, 185, 491 6, 255, 580 
Receipts from operations (funds provided): gah? <0) oh Sh GURH WN ead ‘iad, (ce 
Vessel operations program revenue. .-.-.........-..-------- 12, 772, 584 7, 286, 744 4, 456, 740 
Charter operations om BONG A, cbt osceip oe denmiae 14, 111, 197 687, 400 | 585, 400 
Decrease in selected working capital. ............-------.-]------------- 1, 562, 794 | a 
ee SS EE = 
Total receipts from operations - ......................-... 26, 883, 781 9, 536, 938 5, 042, 140 
Budget expenditures__........-..--..-- i ch spieabe vine Sained toe ers 268, 221 - wh 351, 447 i Te 
Revenue, expense, and retained earnings 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
| 
Vessel operations program: | 
Revenue..____. Rh Rk gL $12, 772, 584 $7,286,744 | $4, 456, 740 
I iL Aline hanebencshhd oa decas ys endadus seoennenes 12, 169, 113 7, 286, 744 | 5, 773, 740 
Net income or loss (—) vessel operations program _--_---- 603, 471 | 1, 317, 000 
Charter operations Program: -e : 7 
Pevenue __-- Fee lene eee ene a 14, 111, 197 687, 400 | 585, 400 
a ad 5 all wa ieee ei cies heen bbw 2, 888, 575 898, 747 244, 000 
Net income or loss (—), charter operations program... 11, 222, 622 ~211, 347 34). 400 
Vessel custody program: Expense: Net loss (—) - dnt abbeel is —12, 083 ft eee 
Net income or loss (—) for the year- -- ee Hi, , 814, o0| - —211, 347| 975, 600 
Retained earnings, beginning of year__-----....------ 12, 224, 206 24, 038, 216 | 23, 826, 869 
Retained earnings, end of year-_--_---..-..---.----------- 24, 038, 216 23, 826, 869 2, 851, 269 





Financial condition 





Assets: 

Gc 00s bie bepeessionsebbnatasianen 
Accounts receivable---_----- dB 
Advance to “‘Federal ship mortgage. insurance fund”’______ 
IRS et ee ee os ce rienanegmetdaeenakeas 

TENE. ow ctccucs 
Billings for unterminated ‘voyage NN ics is . 6 at 34 
Prepaid expense and other deferred charges- -_---.------._- 


EE dobbs Os soe Soca odie dess eis cbs ies 


Liabilities: 
Current _- a nt Rehaeinderwcoon rece 
Unterminated voyage MM Ss Date isl Say 
Operating reserves_...-.....-..-.._--- 


Cr Ste ene ee eb anen cote eade 


Government investment: Retained earnings------_-__- 7 


1958 actual 


$11, 976, 190 
5, 509, 171 
3, 500, 000 

66, 357 

5, 942, 047 
659, 251 
96, 034 


_ 27, 749, 050 


2, 663, 377 
628, 398 
419, » 059 


3, 710, 834 





24, 038, 216 | 





1959 estimate 


2, 731, 300 
3, 500, 000 
100, 000 
5, 990, 047 
227, 240 
125, 000 


6, 001, 24 


277, 240 


2, 174, 355 





$13, 327, 637 


1, 478, 056 | 
419, 059 | 


23, 826, 869 | 





1960 estimate 


$12, 114, 197 
2, 389, 100 
3, 500, 000 

100, 000 
6, 002, 047 
443, 000 
125, 000 


24, t, 78, 344 


1, 173, 016 
230, 000 
419, 059 


1,822, 075 





22, 851, 269 
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Status of certain fund balances 
1957 actual 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| 
Unexpended balance: Cash with Treasury-| $7, a 207, 9 _ St 976, 190 | $13, 327, 637 $12, 114, 197 
Obligated balance, net: rae a a. 
SErOGIS MIBMNINIOS «2.00 sence dedi cassieu 6, 369, 102 2, 663, 377 1, 478, 056 1, 173, 016 
Liability for unterminated voyage revenue. 1, 232, 763 628, 398 | 277, 240 230, 000 
Unpaid undelivered orders----.--..-....----- 2, 184, 864 314, 980 | 50, 000 50, 000 
Accounts receivable (met) and cash in | 
SE OF") opto nueeo< — 5, 867, 081 —5, 509, 171 —2, 731, 300 —2, 389, 100 
Billings for unterminated boyage expense | 
Ue rs i eas atone —1, 221, 525 | —659, 251 —227, 240 —443, 000 
Total obligated balance. ............-.| * 698, 123 —2, 561, 667 | —1, 153, 244 | —1,379, 084 
— —_—— = = —|j—— 
Unobligated balance-__-__--_-- | i.e 509, 846 14, 537, 857 | 14, 480, 881 13, 493, 281 
| | 
Object classification 
7 —-———— ee 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
neem ay See oer — ues eee ere 
Average number of all employees-_ -____.........-.-.---------- 476 271 | 219 
Number of employees at end of year. ___..-._.._-___---- 425 | 159 | 275 
SS. SS eideaeeai cn sniciclbigiahate. 
Average salary of ungraded positions___.._.._........--_-..-- $6, 450 $6, 450 $6, 450 
01 Personal services: a — - 
Positions otber than permanent____......_____- $3,070,200 | $1,747,950 | $1, 412, 550 
Oper personel serviess...... . ........-- 6s hc s 1, 381, 600 786, 550 635, 650 
ens Sere Ber wIee Nn n..  nwnnecneenancsas 4, 451, 300 2, 534, 500 | 2 048, 200 
03 Transportation of things 2, 980 | 1, 660 1, 200 
07 Other contractual services. idedvivdd« Aidkstn kee 6, 567, 254 | 2, 479, 097 1, 389, 240 
Services performed by other r agencies. J 1, 308, 253 | 1, 233, 500 1, 233, 500 
i RU sewn mingaiie ails 2, 945, 879 1, 998, 770 1, 346, 800 
a a tpt ead een et A aceite en 26, 825 14, 930 10, 800 
NNT ES © he sie b Bonds Ses Sactis ib danbd ia onp aii 15, 302, 991 &, 262, 457 6. ame 740 
Decrease (—) in unpaid undelivered orders and advances. ___- —1, 947, 221 — 231, 337 
NNN sit. Ue a a 13, 355, 770 8, 031, 120 6, 029, 740 








JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Hotianp. Your justifications will be placed in the record 


at this point. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


MARITIME ADMINIST 
VESSEL OPERATIONS. REVOI 


(House hearings, pp. ! 


Page 7, of H.R. 7978 as reported : 
Supplemental request (H. Doc. 169) 
House allowance 
Restoration 


-RATION 


ING FUND 


4 to 58) 
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AMENDMENT. REQUESTED 
On page 6, on line 19, insert: 
“DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
“MARITIME ACTIVITIES 
“‘VESSEL OPERATIONS REVOLVING FUND 


“The Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, is amended by deleting the 
following language from the second proviso under the head ‘Vessel Operations 
revolving fund’: ‘but not exceeding 2 per centum of vessel operating expenses,’ ” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“Department of Commerce * * *.” 

“The committee has not approved the requested language removing the 2 
percent limitation on advances from the vessel operations revolving fund for 
administrative expenses as was proposed in the budget document. This fund 
was established in 1951 to finance the direct operation and charter of vessels 
for the transportation of military cargo. Ships operated under the fund have 
declined from a peak of 538 to none at the present time, and only 7 ships are 
out on charter. Since vessel operating expenses and charter operations have 
almost ceased, the purpose for which the fund was originally created virtually 
no longer ex.sts. The committee urges that steps be taken immediately to 
terminate the fund and cover its assets, which now total approximately $14,- 
500,000, into the Treasury.” 

se * +”? 


JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of the requested language change is to permit the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to retain a minimum nucleus staff for the performance of essential 
duties directly related to vessel operating and ship chartering functions. 

The language of Public Law 45, 82d Congress, limits the amount available 
from the vessel operations revolving fund for administrative expenses to 2 
percent of vessel operating expenses. By the end of fiscal year 1959, we will 
have virtually exhausted the amount made available under this formula and 
while it is essential that some activities requiring administrative staff con- 
tinue, we do not at this time have sufficient operating expense to which the 
percentage can be applied. 

While it is true that active ship operations either under general agency 
or by charter are at a low level, administrative activities at the present 
time include cleanup of the chartering program which involves processing of 
claims for reimbursement of activation expenses, processing of inventory 
statements, and auditing of charterers’ accounts. In addition to the work on 
the chartering program, work is being completed on a catalog of Maritime’s 
warehouse stocks as a part of the Federa! catalog program being directed by 
the Defense Supply Agency. 

Our experience in the past has been that when ships are required for 
operation, the need is immediate and urgent. The work performed by the staff 
will expedite and simplify the activation and operation of ships should an 
emergency need again arise. The preparation of a complete set of supply 
satalogs will not only improve emergency readiness but will result in operating 
economies through proper definition and identification of stock under the uni- 
form Federal catalog system. 

We have considered the possible alternatives to deletion of the limitation. 
None of these offers a satisfactory solution : 

(a) A monetary limit would, if low enough to be an effective limitation, 
prevent the rapid expansion that would be necessary in a genuine emergency. 

(b) An increase in the percentage factor would not provide the required 
funds unless it were made retroactive since we now have no operating ex- 
pense to which to apply the factor. 

(c) Transfer of the staff to the direct administrative expense appropria- 
tion would result in the same expenditure and would require a supplemental 
appropriation. 

(d) The only remaining alternative is the separation of the staff. This 
would mean the complete stoppage of work in these areas to the serious detri- 
ment of our emergency planning and operational preparedness. 
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The vessel operations revolving fund was established by Public Law 45, 82d 
‘Congress, a short time following the declaration of a national emergency on 
December 16, 1950, in order to provide needed shipping capacity for national 
interest cargoes which included support of the military operation in Korea; 
movement of ECA coal and grain cargoes; and the importation of ores and 
other strategic materials being stockpiled at that time. 

As the needs for shipping capacity decreased to the point that all requirements 
could be met by the privately owned and operated merchant fleet, the Govern- 
ment-owned vessels were deactivated and returned to the reserve fleets and 
general agency operations, except for those conducted for the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service were ended. However, the national emergency proclamation 
and the Executive order establishing the National Shipping Authority remain in 
effect. Since the end of the large scale general agency operations, this agency 
on two occasions has had to reactivate vessels to meet emergency shipping short- 
ages. One involved the activation of tankers at the time the Suez Canal was 
closed and the other involved the activation for charter of a number of dry 
cargo vessels to meet an anticipated shortage of tonnage resulting from large 
scale shipment of Government-sponsored cargoes. 

Although the specific conditions that brought about the initial establishment of 
the fund do not today exist, world conditions are such that the proclamation of 
national emergency remains in effect and it is our belief that the general emer- 
gency for which the fund was created still exists. This being the case we could 
be called upon at any time to reactivate the reserve fleet. This, of course, 
could not be done as expeditiously as may be required if the vessel operations 
revolving fund is rescinded. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and other laws, notably the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, the Maritime Administration is charged with a variety of 
functions which can be funded satisfactorily only through a revolving fund as- 
suring immediate availability of appropriation authority to meet emergency 
or unforeseen requirements as well as continuing nonemergency activities. 

Aside from the emergency-type operations financed from the fund, its original 
purpose was broadened by congressional action to cover the cost of mortgage 
foreclosures and forfeitures proceedings involving vessels sold under the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act and to cover the operation of experimental ships. Although 
there are no mortgage foreclosure proceedings now pending, there will always be 
a possibility that such action will be required as long as we have mortgages out- 
standing. 

The vessel operations revolving fund is the only source of funds available for 
the operation of the NS Savannah. As preoperational expenses, reimbursable 
from the Maritime Administration, are now being incurred by the general agent 
appointed to operate the vessel, rescission of the fund would require an immediate 
supplemental appropriation to provide for the preoperational and operational 
expenses of this ship. 

In addition to the various type ship operational expenses authorized to be paid 
from this fund by congressional action, the vessel operations revolving fund has 
been established as the initial source of financing the war risk insurance revolv- 
ing fund in the event the insurance program becomes active. 

The broadening of the purposes of the vessel operations revolving fund by 
congressional action subsequent to its initial establishment would seem to indi- 
sate congressional intent that this fund would be permanently available to finance 
the various vessel operating functions of the Secretary of Commerce delegated to 
him by Executive Order No. 10219, dated February 28, 1951. 

The original appropriation of $20 million has been returned to the Treasury. 
It is essential that we retain the present balance in the fund to provide mini- 
mum capital to preserve the revolving aspects of the fund. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
(H. Doe. 169) 
VESSEL OPERATIONS REVOLVING FUND 
Request: Language change. 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR THE LANGUAGE CHANGE 


_ The purpose of the proposed language change is to delete the 2 percent limita- 
tion on the amount of funds which may be transferred to the appropriation 
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“Salaries and expenses” for administrative expenses in connection with vessel] 
operating activities. 

The present limitation of 2 percent of vessel-operating expenses was placed 
in the original language establishing the fund in fiscal year 1951. At that time, 
operations under the fund consisted wholly of general agency commercial-type 
ship operations which, because of the large number of ships in operation, involved 
very substantial expenditures for vessel-operating expenses. With the dis- 
continuance of general agency commercial-type ship operations in fiscal year 
1953, vessel-operating expenses were practically eliminated. Although little 
or no vessel-operating expenses have been incurred since that time, there has 
been a continuing need for retention of a nucleus staff to wind up the paper- 
work and close out the program. By the end of fiscal year 1959, cumulative 
administrative expenses since inception of the fund will amount to 1.94 percent 
of cumulative vessel-operating expenses. By reason of the virtual elimination 
of vessel operating expenses under present programs, it is believed that the 
purposes for which the fund was originally established could be better served 
by the proposed deletion, which would have the effect of making the fund imme 
diately available for the administrative staff necessary for a large-scale operating 
program. Such expenditures would, of course, be subject to the prior approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of the Budget. 

In addition to the fact that general agency operations, which resulted in the 
original estabilshment of the fund, have been generally reduced, further changes 
have been effected in the use of the fund, which has been extended for various 
other purposes, as follows: (1) Necessary expenses in connection with mortgage 
foreclosure or forfeiture proceedings (Public Law 121, 84th Cong.); (2) ex- 
penses incurred in connection with operation of Government-owned vessels for 
experimental or testing purposes (Public Law 701, 84th Cong.) ; and (3) ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the activation and deactivation of ships for 
charter (Public 533, 604, and 890, 84th Cong.). Since these additional activities 
do not involve vessel operating expenses against which the 2 percent limitation 
can be applied, the Administration has considered the 2 percent limitation inap- 
plicable thereto and has construed the words “necessary expenses” and “ex- 
penses” incident to the various programs as authorizing such administrative 
expenses as were required to properly administer the programs. 

For example, under the chartering program through fiscal year 1958, admin- 
istrative expenses represented 2.45 percent of the other expenses of the program. 
By the end of fiscal year 1959, it is expected that this percentage will rise to 
3.06 percent of the other expenses. This results not from any increase in ad- 
ministrative requirements, but rather from a decrease in other expense require- 
ments. Under a program such as this, the fund is required only for the initial 
activation cost and the subsequent deactivation cost at the end of the charter 
period, since the charterer bears all costs of vessel operation during the charter 
period in addition to making monthly charter hire payments to Maritime for 
use of the vessel. Administrative expenses, however, continue throughout the 
charter period and for some time thereafter, until all marine survey, inventory, 
audit, claims and operations analysis, ete., work is completed. 

During the past year, the General Accounting Office completed an audit of 
operations under the fund. During the course of this audit, they have sug- 
gested that action be taken to clarify or delete the present limitation on ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Under the revised language, as above indicated, all administrative expenses 
required for the various programs financed from the fund would be subject to 
the prior approval of the Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of the Budget 
through the apportionment process. ‘This, it is believed, would provide adequate 
safeguards against unauthorized use of the fund, and provide the necessary 
flexibility to augment staff to handle emergency programs. 

The following table shows the relationship of administrative expenses to 
other expenses of the various programs financed by or through the fund: 
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Operations under vessel operations revolving fund fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 
1960 


Experi- Reim- 
General Ships mental bursable 
agency seizure | Chartering |operation MSTS Total 
operations | activi- | activities of NS program 
ties Savannah) (began July 
1, 1955) 
Cumulative through June 30, 1958: 
ee eee $466, 504, 423/$165, 335) $29, 641, es ociascaked $34, 541, 161/$530, 852, 872° 
Administrative expenses. --_--_- $8, 763, 099) $34, 726 BNE ME ep macnn $1, 923, 939) $11, 459, 756- 
Percent of administrative to 
maeer @npenes.....-............ 1. 88 21.0 Oi indectete WE iennocenckoas 
Cumulative through June 30, 1959: 
Estimated expenses-.-_-__....---- $466, 504, 423/$182, 904) $20, 878, 777). ...-..--- $39, 387, 318/$535, 953, 422 
Estimated administrative ex- 
Sa hehe ats antes $9, 072, 291| $34, 726 $915, 901|.........- $2, 557, 406} $12, 580, 324 
Percent of administrative to 
einer expences.................. 1. 94 19.0 OO a igaiexs- OP aia cic cettiois 
Cumulative through June 30, 1960: 
Estimated expenses-_____.....__- $466, 504, 423/$182, 904] $29, 878, 777|$1, 580, 000) $42, 603, 558)$540, 749, 662 
Estimated administrative ex- 
ee eer $9, 395, 371) $34, 726) $1, 159, 901/__......-- $3, 223, 826) $13, 813, 824 
Percent of administrative to 
ae 2.01 19.0 UE eee eas SiR a siaeiansacans 








NATIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS 
PLANT AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. A. V. ASTIN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS, ACCOMPANIED BY R. S. WALLEIGH, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION; E. E. FERGUSON, CENTRAL 
RADIO PROPAGATION LABORATORY; AND N. L. CHRISTELLER, 
CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator HoLttanp. The next item for consideration is a request in the 
amount of $500,000 for “Plant and facilities,’ National Bureau of 
Standards. 

The House bill provides nothing for this item and you are request- 
ing amendment of the bill to event the amount of the budget request. 

At this point there will be placed in the record your request for 
amendment of the House bill and your justifications in support of 
this item. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
PLANT AND FACILITIES 


(House hearings, pp. 58-69 ) 
Page 6 of H.R. 7978: 


i eth tnbnbine $817, 950: 
I i A a catenin bonininien 1, 715, 000 
I ns eecbieomneib nteeplaoeerein 500, 000 
tah neh inbrskibibiegneemtiue 

I OE os ustesnehchienbernteeneiih 500, 000 
I lll erertinenimngtciinienl 500, 000° 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
On page 6, after insertion requested for “Maritime activities,” insert: 
“NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


“PLANT AND FACILITIES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Plant and Facilities, including purchase and 
improvement of a radio propagation field site, without regard to the monetary 
limitation in the Act of September 2, 1958 (15 USC 278d), acquisition of rights-of- 
way and construction of necessary access roads, and expenses of relocating 
equipment to such site, $500,000 to remain available until expended.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The budget request of $500,000 for relocating a National Bureau of Standards 
radio propagation research station has not been allowed. It is suggested that 
further consideration be given to locating this facility on Government-owned 
land and a revised proposal can then be submitted in the 1961 program.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The National Bureau of Standards is appealing the decision of the House to 
disallow the request for $500,000 to relocate an existing radio propagation field 
station. The House report directs that the Bureau consider further the pos- 
sibility of locating the facility on Government-owned land, and that a revised 
proposal be submitted with the fiscal year 1961 program. Because of the need 
to move from the old site before the beginning of operations at the Chantilly 
Airport, it is imperative that the Bureau be allowed to acquire land and begin 
construction of necessary facilities at the earliest possible date. The present FAA 
schedule calls for the Chantilly Airport to be operational about January 1, 1961. 
Present NBS estimates indicate the need for approximately 16 months to con- 
struct and make operable the new field station. If the Bureau is to avoid the 
necessity of shutting down present programs due to interference with the airport, 
it is imperative that authorization for the relocation be made as soon as possible. 
If authorizing action is delayed from 6 to 9 months, the new site will not be ready 
for use before the opening of the airport. This will cause serious problems in the 
operation of the NBS research program. 

Prior to submitting the requested supplemental the Bureau reviewed all 
known Government surplus property sites within the area geographically accept- 
able for the relocation of the Sterling field station. This review was based upon 
the following criteria established by the Bureau for the evaluation of all possible 
sites: (1) The site should have a minimum of. approximately 160 acres. 
(2) Level “ground” for at least 3 miles on all bearings from 255° through true 
north to 80° east of north. The ground may not have more than a 10-foot rise 
in the first mile and a 20-foot rise in the second mile. (3) Isolation from nearby 
population centers on the above bearings to eliminate the radio interference 
created at the radio site. (4) Isolation from nearby population centers which 
would create manmade radio noise which would interfere with the highly 
sensitive experiments to be conducted at the site. (5) A site not more than 
75 miles north or south of the present site. This would provide a station on 
the present path through Maui, Hawaii, San Francisco, Calif., Boulder, Colo., 
and Havana, [ll. (6) Reasonable accessibility to a town large enough to provide 
normal community facilities for any staff using the field station. Using the 
criteria as stated, all known Government surplus sites were eliminated for 
technical reasons. 

With no known Government surplus sites available, the Bureau then began a 
search for a suitable piece of privately owned property which would meet all 
technical requirements for the site, but would not require the moving of 
numerous families, nor the acquisition of extremely high-priced property. Such 
a site was located and it has been proposed in our requested supplemental. 
From a technical standpoint the site must be considered as an optimum site. 

Based upon the recommendation of the House committee''that the Bureau 
study the possibility of the use of any suitable Government-owned property the 
Bureau has made an exhaustive study of all such sites which meet the geographi- 
cal limitations for the radio field station. This list consisted of properties 
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a 


owned by civilian as well as defense agencies and included well over 150 separate 
parcels of land. These sites have been screened as to the technical acceptability 
of the land for the purposes proposed for the use of the field site. Based upon 
this review three sites appear to be acceptable from a technical standpoint. 
The Bureau intends to make a further study of these three sites to be certain 
that they would meet the technical requirements. We would then negotiate 
with the agency owning the property in an effort to have the required land 
declared surplus or to allow the Bureau to use a portion of the site under a 
tenancy agreement. 

Pending final determination on these three sites, however, it is imperative that 
the Bureau be allowed to proceed with its plans, because of the timing problem 
indicated above. We, therefore, request that the appropriation be approved as 
submitted. It would, of course, be quite satisfactory to provide that, if the 
Bureau is able to obtain Government-owned property for the field station, the 
Budget Bureau will withdraw for return to Treasury that portion of the appro- 
priation which is then excess to the Bureau’s needs. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
(H. Doe. 169) 

Plant and facilities 


Request (needed Aug. 1, 1959) <nnswx., SOO O00 
I Th Sd a a a cts ee wa chenahi anh Saige SB 1, 715, 000 
Sh ALLE LLL, CLIC LED .__. 2, 215, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Since 1943 the National Bureau of Standards has operated a radio propaga- 
tion research station at Sterling, Va. This station serves as a terminus of ex- 
perimental radio transmitting and receiving paths to and from California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Hawaii, Canada, Alaska, and Europe. Radio interference 
between the Washington International Airport under construction at Chantilly, 
Va., and the adjoining Sterling research facility of the National Bureau of 
Standards will require relocation of the research facility prior to operation 
of the airport, scheduled for January 1961. This proposed supplemental ap- 
propriation is to provide for the acquisition of land and the construction of 
buildings and other facilities necessary to reestablish the Sterling field sta- 
tion at an alternate site. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The National Bureau of Standards research program at Sterling deals pri- 
marily with high frequency radio propagation and fading phenomena over 
long distances, including studies of reception of North Atlantic radio trans- 
missions as well as work on classified projects. Future programs at the re- 
placement site for the present Sterling field station involve cooperative inter- 
national trans-Atlantic radio propagation experiments. Among the programs 
currently planned are: 

1. Studies of high power pulse transmission fading between the relocated 
field station and Point Barrow, Alaska, providing greater knowledge of the 
variation in radio signals passing into and through the zone of maximum auroral 
activity. 

2. Experimental high power pulse transmissions in connection with classi- 
fied projects. 

3. A project to study oblique incidence long range, high frequency transmis- 
sions to begin during July 1959. The first path to be studied will be that from 
the present Sterling station to California and from Sterling to Maui, T.H. 
Later experimental transmissions will be carried on to and from Resolute 
Bay, Canada, eventually to be extended to and from Slough, England. This 
oblique incidence study project will be of several years’ duration. 

4. Electromagnetic characteristics of atmospheric disturbances resulting from 
lightning strokes have been the subject of long study at the Bureau’s Boulder 
Laboratories. A project for study of very low frequency radio pulses generated 
in the atmosphere by lightning strokes in the European area is planned for 
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the new station to permit NBS scientists to extend their studies of sferics to 
include those phenomena originating in Europe. 

5. Another program of increasing value and interest is that of satellite ob- 
servations. The role of artificial satellites in gathering and relaying informa- 
tion appears to have promising military and commercial potential. To realize 
this potential, a great deal of study will be needed to determine accurately 
the effects on radio signals from satellites as these space vehicles pass through 
the earth’s varying magnetic field and the bands or layers of highly charged 
particles in outer space. Research on satellite radio signals and the ionospheric 
phenomena which affect them are presently studied at a chain of observation 
stations located at Stanford, Calif.; Boulder, Colo.; and Havana, Ill. An 
east coast observation station should be added to the present chain along the 
40th parallel; it would provide good longitudinal coverage of satellite transits 
over the United States. 

An eastern seaboard location near the Washington area is essential to all 
of these programs. The advantage with regard to satellite phenomena has 
been mentioned. An east coast site is related geographically to experimental 
propagation paths to Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and England. These paths will] 
be used for long-term programs directed toward greater reliability and use- 
fulness of radio communication. 

When the Sterling field site was originally chosen it was located in a sparsely 
settled area relatively free of man-made interference. At the same time it 
was readily accessible to the NBS Washington laboratories. Freedom from 
local interference is essential to successful radio propagation research. Re- 
ceiving equipment used in such a research program operates in many cases 
upon signals of such low intensity that they are barely above the inherent 
noise levels of the equipment used. Sensitive receiving and recording equip- 
ment is used for precise radio propagation measurements over a wide range of 
frequencies, involving both pulse and continuous-wave type signals from dis- 
tant ground stations and from earth satellite vehicles. Such highly sensitive 
equipment must be located so as not to limit its usefulness by man-made 
noise, in order to permit operation down to the levels of atmospheric, galactic, 
or the inherent noise levels of the equipment. In the case of the present Sterl- 
ing station, location of any activity near it involving considerable use of electric 
or electronic equipment poses an interference problem which will make it in- 
creasingly difficult, if not impossible, to continue a productive research program. 

The site at Chantilly, Va., adjoining the present Sterling field station, has been 
chosen for the Washington International Airport. The new airport will be 
equipped with the most advanced electronic aids to air navigation, and some of 
this equipment presents insurmountable interference problems for the National 
Bureau of Standards. A surveillance radar to be installed at the new airport, for 
example, will operate at very high power—500,000 to 1 million watts—and will 
cover a complete circle extending many miles from the airport. A high power 
pulse transmitter of this type located immediately adjacent to the Sterling field 
station may well render the station virtually useless for receiving and measuring 
many radio signals of low power. In addition to this surveillance radar, other 
electronic equipment at the new airport will include glide slope and approach 
radar sets, air-ground communication equipment, and VOR identification 
facilities. 

Even though airport equipment of the kind previously described may operate 
at different frequencies from those used at the Sterling site at any given time, 
the difference in frequencies does not eliminate the interference problem. There 
is no practicable method for completely shielding sensitive receiving equipment 
from the powerful radiation field patterns which will be created by the airport 
transmitting equipment. In addition, ignition systems and shop equipment such 
as are welders will be ever-present sources of electrical interference and noise. 

NBS research facilities presently at Sterling include a high power pulse trans 
mitter which will be used increasingly in the future in connection with back 
scatter experiments. This pulse transmitter has a peak power sufficient to 
disrupt seriously air-ground communications at the airport. Moreover, it will 
interfere with glide slope and approach radar reception in airplanes that depend 
upon these facilities for safe landing. 

In addition to interference from the NBS pulse transmitter, other NBS equip- 
ment at Sterling will create a serious interference problem if a fully instrumented 
runway at the new airport should be located adjoining the Sterling station. In 
that case even lower power transmitters will seriously disrupt communications 
at the airport. There is, therefore, considerable likelihood that Sterling oper- 
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ations will definitely interfere with the airport. Since NBS is licensed to operate 
the Sterling station on a noninterfering basis, the station will have to be shut 
down at once if it interferes in any way with airport operations. Such uncer- 
tainty makes it difficult, if not impossible, to plan future research programs to 
be carried out at the Sterling field station over any length of time, since the use 
of even low power transmitting equipment by NBS scientists may result in 
enforced termination of station activities. 

In addition to the mutual radio interference between Sterling and the new 
Washington International Airport, NBS activities may create actual flight haz- 
ards. Experiments at Sterling at times require antenna masts of 300 feet or 
greater height. These obstructions in the immediate area of the Washington 
International Airport could well be disallowed as intolerable from an air safety 
standpoint, thus preventing essential radio propagation experiments. 


COST ESTIMATES 


A site along the Chesapeake Bay in Maryland has been tentatively chosen as 
the optimum replacement for the Sterling facility. These cost estimates are based 
upon the use of the tentative site. However, should a site be found equally 
suitable for technical reasons, which can be obtained and equipped at lower cost, 
it will be used. 

The following is a Summary of the cost estimates in this budget: 


I re i ate eee a $100, 000 
I EG EU iet oh ee Se emails ab et Sa ott sis 339, 500 
SR INIIIEIE, ROIS OUTCOME cst seer nk Ld cg poh dS enliven 17, 000 
IT Sooke ee eh a 17, 000 
Architectural and engineering services_____________________-___-__-- 18, 000 
rr menmae OMEN. 050 6 te Sage ll ed 8, 500 

ee OU oe ee i re ee eee Pee 500, 000 


The detailed explanation of the cost estimates in the following pages is pre- 
sented in a different sequence from that shown above, in order to conform to 
the established activity pattern for the “plant and facilities’ appropriation. 


Construction 


NEE SEE IGE RONA Ne IE LEAL R IIT ERT EOIN ERE $90, 000 
Na a os west oie avalon ia bus elke 156, 500 
RET,” OUDURICURRINLOOGDS | Oo sss cep ev encintin armas nena 93, 000 
Neen nnn nn en nec ee nent pa imma nemcaubeneemaaines 17, 000 
meemitectural and engineering services__...........___.... 18, 000 
i ics as ge des dh setae emcee 8, 500 

a a 383, 000 


Site preparation consists of clearing trees and undergrowth from antenna 
sites, construction of necessary access roads and a parking area, repair of the 
existing approach road, provision of fence and a gate, and erosion control 
measures. Three rhombic antennas will be erected at the proposed site, and 
the land must be cleared of ground cover to minimize distortion of antenna 
radiation field patterns. A main laboratory and two auxiliary laboratories, 
each housed in a separate building, are proposed for the new site. Access 
roads between the buildings will be needed. In addition a parking area near 
the main laboratory will be used for service vehicles and for trucks containing 
portable receiving and transmitting equipment. The site is connected to the 
mainland by a narrow neck of land which provides a natural boundary location 
for a fence and access gate. 

As is the case at the present Sterling field station, no overhead wires or cables 
for power or telephone service can be permitted due to the interference fields 
surrounding power lines and to the effect on antenna radiation patterns of tele- 
phone lines. Both power and telephones lines will be buried. In addition to 
the buried lines, step-down power transformers housed outside the laboratory 
buildings will provide power to operate electronic and shop equipment and for 
lighting and utility service. 

The three buildings will have a combined area of 7,800 square feet in con- 
trast to the gross area at the Sterling station of 30,134 square feet. The main 
laboratory building (3,000 square feet) will include facilities for a photographic 
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darkroom, a machine shop for maintenance and repair of electronic equipment, 
necessary office space, a specially constructed fully screened interference free 
room for adjusting electronic equipment, and water and sanitary facilities, 
The two auxiliary buildings will consist of laboratory space. 

The type of radio propagation research to be conducted at the new site, requires 
sensitive expensive electronic equipment. Optimum use of such equipment de- 
pends upon suitable housing both for the equipment itself and for associated 
laboratories. Temporary buildings will require an uneconomical amount of 
maintenance during long-term tenancy of the site. Other disadvantages of 
temporary buildings are the problem of maintaining temperature and humidity 
conditions within close limits, and the potentially greater fire hazard in some 
types of temporary structures. Consequently, laboratory buildings should be 
of approved, permanent, fireproof construction. 


Activity: Acquisition of field sites 
NR I eh er i i hn a cn eee ene ee _~ $100, 000 


This budget provides funds for the purchase of a field site and acquisition of 
an approach road right-of-way approximately 1 mile in length. The following 
narrative material refers particularly to the site tentatively proposed for pur- 
chase. However, except for special features of the tentative site, the discus- 
sion of the requirements and the advantages of that site are applicable to any 
suitable location to be used as a replacement for the present Sterling field 
facility. 

The site proposed for purchase consists of a point of land located on the Chesa- 
peake Bay. The site is level and about half of it is cleared land. The point is 
connected to the mainland by a narrow neck of land about 150 feet wide, a 
natural location for a boundary fence and entrance gate. 

‘While the tentative site is somewhat smaller than Sterling (250 acres versus 
442) it is long enough in a north-south direction to permit installation of three 
separate laboratory facilities and rhombic antenna arrays. The level terrain of 
the site simplifies greatly computation of antenna radiation filed patterns and 
interpretation of data. 

The site under consideration is surrounded on three sides by several miles of 
open water. It is consequently relatively free of interference from nearby set- 
tled areas, dwellings, and farms. In addition to isolation from interference, the 
surrounding water provides a reflecting surface for radio waves more constant 
in character than would be a land surface with its seasonal variation in ground 
cover. 

Location of the site on level ground near a large body of water will permit 
NBS scientists to study the changes in characteristics of radio waves propa- 
gated over a land-water surface boundary. This mechanism is not fully under- 
stood, and further research is needed to understand these phenomena. The site 
is located near a small city in Maryland. Access to such an urban area has 
distinct advantages from a logistics standpoint. Moreover, the proposed site is 
less than 100 miles from the Washington laboratories of the Bureau, thus sim- 
plifying communications and supply problems. 

A suitable replacement site for the present Sterling field station should 
possess as many of the foregoing advantages as possible. As previously men- 
tioned in the general justification, location of the replacement site in this gen- 
eral area of the country is essential to the utilization of desired path lengths 
and directions for research on ionospheric forward scatter. The site should be 
located in an area free from manmade interference, such as the isolation pro 
vided by open water, and it is desirable from a technical standpoint that the 
site be of level terrain and preferable that it can be located on a large body 
of water. 


Activity: Equipment and occupancy 


Funds are included in this budget for the cost of moving equipment, supplies, 
spare parts, and materials from the present Sterling location to the new site. 
These costs are estimated as follows: 


Equipment (3 rhombic antennas, at $5,100) ___________________________ $15, 300 
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Included in the equipment to be moved are a 1-million-watt pulse transmitter 
and associated power supply weighing 9,000 pounds; a C-—3 ionospheric sound- 
ing recorder and power supply weighing 3,400 pounds; a 50-kilowatt diesel 
electric generator set weighing 5,000 pounds; and 38 portable 100-foot steel 
towers weighing 9,000 pounds. (These towers will be used for temporary setups 
on a noninterfering basis.) By special handling during loading and unloading, 
and by shipping in padded van, the electronic equipment need not be crated 
pefore shipment. 

In addition to the specific items of equipment mentioned, there are several 
thousand pounds of miscellaneous electronic supplies and spare parts, as well as 
machine tools and shop tools such as drill presses, a lathe, metal shears, a metal 
brake, handtools, and toolboxes. 

Three rhombic antennas will be needed at the new site to replace antennas 
now at Sterling. The present rhombics are supported by 100-foot wooden poles. 
The cost of moving poles of this length from Sterling appears to be greater than 
the cost of new poles; special equipment and routing are usually necessary to 
transport poles of such length. 

TIMING 


This budget is based upon a very tight time schedule, and delay in securing 
funds may interrupt vital segments of the Bureau’s radio propagation research 
program. The Federal Aviation Agency is proceeding with plans to open the 
Washington International Airport in January 1961. Practical estimates for 
replacement of the NBS station at Sterling call for a period of 16 months after 
appropriation of funds before research can commence at the new location. To 
meet this schedule, funds must be available for obligation during the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1960. Failure to meet this schedule will cause serious 
restrictions and possible termination of research projects at the Sterling site. 


NATIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS—PLANT AND FACILITIES 


Program and financing 








Presently Revised Increase 
available estimate 
Program by activity: 
I fell ee od ed ee catia scale idee diel $150, 000 $150, 000 |_____-- 
eal rol 1, 215, 000 1, 598, 000 $383, 000 
ED Oe a oc annnansedmraccesncansees 350, 000 450, 000 100, 000 
es GON SUNON. 6 C25. Scadscnd lisesi Peis 17, 000 17, 000 
ER ES Se ee Cee Sane Seer tn 1, 715, 000 2, 215, 000 500, 000 
ET IR ae on dawn cnacatns setensencbbusiea 1, 715, 000° 2, 215, 000° 6 500, 000 





Object classification 




















Presently Revised Increase 
available estimate 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
7 Other contractual services _-............---.----.---.-...--- $50, 000 $67, 000 $17, 000 
ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL vrEPY Baar r 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
ESE ES A ee alta: Salta 400 400 
iS shades 100 100 
0 Printing and reproduction. --._...........--- Suvevoseenne sce abt 1, 800 1, 800 
‘07 Other contractual services... .........-.-.----..---..--.-- 129, 000 153, 200 24, 200 
ts bb eatnpemapauemaln 1, 536, 000 1, 992, 500 456, 500 
Total, General Services Administration.__..........--- 1, 665, 000 2, 148, 000 483, 000 
ee 1,715,000 | 2,215,000 500, 000 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hotianp. Do you have a statement on this matter, Mr, 
Moore ? 

Mr. Moore. It was contained in the statement I filed for the record, 
Mr. Chairman, but we do have Dr. Astin, who is the Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, here, and he has a statement and will 
testify to the importance of this particular project. ' 

Senator Hotianp. Do you wish to place your statement in the ree- 
ord and then testify briefly as to why you need this $500,000, and for 
what objective ? 

Mr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. The statement will be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today to request the restora- 
tion of $500,000 for the purchase and improvement of a radio propagation field 
site. This station is required to replace one which the National Bureau of 
Standards has operated since 1943 at Sterling, Va., and which is now being taken 
in part, and otherwise rendered unusable, by the new Dulles International Air- 
port at Chantilly, Va. 

The urgency in the request arises because unless we are to suspend this phase 
of our field operations, this facility has to be relocated prior to the opening of 
the new airport, and this opening has now been moved forward to January 1961, 
Practical estimates for the relocation of the Sterling field station call for a 
period of 16 months after appropriation of funds before research can begin at the 
new location. ‘To meet this schedule funds must be available for obligation dur- 
ing the first quarter of fiscal year 1960. 

The report of the House Committee on Appropriations suggested that further 
consideration be given to locating this facility on Government-owned land and 
indicated that a revised proposal be submitted in the 1961 program. Our problem 
is that the provision of funds next year will be too late to avoid a lengthy inter- 
ruption to important radio propagation research programs. 

At our hearing before the House committee we explained that all known 
surplus sites had been screened and had been found unsuitable for one reason or 
another. The criteria governing the selection of a site are as follows: 

1. Location on the eastern seaboard near the 40th parallel to maintain 
original radio paths. 

2. Isolation from centers of population and electronic facilities to mini- 
mize mutual interference problems. 

3. Flat terrain—preferably near a body of water with a low distant hori- 
zon on all bearings from due west through north to due east to allow low 
“take off” angle. 

4. Reasonable accessibility to a small city or town for logistical reasons. 

Using these criteria we have, in the period between the hearings before the 
House of Representatives and the present date, received a tabulation of all 
Government-owned sites between Richmond, Va., on the south, Philadelphia on 
the north, the Appalachian Mountains on the west, and the Atlantic Ocean on 
the east. The charatceristics of these sites were studied from descriptions and 
from topographic maps. All but four failed to meet the criteria on the basis of 
such study. The remaining four were visited and inspected by a radio engineer 
from our Boulder laboratories. 

All four sites have since been found to be unsuitable for the following reasons: 

1. The Blackwater Fish and Wildlife Refuge area some 15 miles south of 
Cambridge, Md., has one plot of land that is not swampland and that would 
permit the minimum area needed for our station if we were to remove all trees. 
Interference with communications for the refuge area and interference with the 
purposes for which the site presently exists preclude our use of this site. 

2. The Chincoteague Navy Ordnance Test Station now in possession of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration could provide the necessary land 
but it would be unusable for our purpose because of mutual interference between 
our programs and the NASA programs. 

3. The Chincoteague Fish and Wildlife Refuge area on Assateague Island, Va., 


is presently inaccessible although it is understood that a causeway is to be built 
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to the island in the near future. However, power would also be required ; the 
site would need extensive and unreasonable maintenance; and there would be 
interference with radio and television to the citizens in nearby Chincoteague, 
Va., as well as possible interference with NASA. 

4. The Cape Henlopen site in Delaware would be unusable because of mutual 
interference. This site is presently used as a part of our defense and has 
continuously operating radar facilities. 

This further intensive study’ of possible sites has corroborated our previous 
findings that the site originally selected on the Chesapeake Bay is ideally suited 
to our needs. It meets all the criteria, and we are able becaues of its physical 
characteristics to propose the purchase of only about 250 acres to replace the 
450 acres we are giving up at Sterling. Accordingly, I strongly recommend the 
restoration of this item in the supplemental bill. 

I have here a report on the recent site survey activities which I would like to 
provide for the committee’s information. In addition, I shall be happy to answer 
any questions you have. 


MOVEMENT OF INSTALLATION 


Senator Hotitanp. As I understand it, your statement pertains to 
the installation of the Bureau of Standards which has been on the 
site allotted for the so-called Chantilly or Dulles Airport ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. And you have to move that operation to some 
other site; is that correct ? 

Mr. Astin. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. Where do you propose to move it? 

Mr. Astin. We propose to move it to Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
Peninsula on the Chesapeake Bay. 

Sentaor Ho.tLanp. I understand that for scientific reasons you have 
to keep that in line with other installations you have in other parts of 
the world ? 

Mr. Astin. That is right. We have a line of stations close to the 
40th parallel. That includes our main installation at Boulder, Colo., 
and also includes a major field site at Havana, Ill. These stations 
are operating on radio propagation experiments. Sterling is also 
in that category, and to maintain the geographical similarity of the 
relationship between the various transmitters and receivers we must 
have a replacement site reasonably close to the 40th parallel. 

Senator Hottanp. Does the site which you have in mind meet those 
requirements ¢ 

Mr. Astin. Yes, sir; it does. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF RADIO PROPAGATION FIELD SITE 


Senator Hottanp. What would the $500,000 required for the re- 
construction of that radio propagation field site cover? 

Mr. Astin. The $500,000 covers a number of items, about $100,000 
for the acquistion of land and about $340,000 for the construction of 
facilities on the site and the remainder for equipment and other con- 
tingencies. 

Senator Hottanp. Would it all be required to restore the present 
operating efficiency at the new site, including, of course, the acquisi- 
tion of the new site, the situation which you have and have had for 
many years at Chantilly ? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct, sir. 





1 We have attempted to refrain from a positive identification of the specific area in 
question in the hearings in the written justification. This has been done on advice from 
GSA. The above reference to — was inadvertently included. 
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Senator Hotitanp. Are there any questions from the committee? 

Senator Smith. 

Senator Smiru. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to know when did you first discover that this was going 
to be needed ? 

Mr. Astin. We discovered this when we learned that Chantilly was 
being considered as a possible site for the new National Airport, and 
we made known to General Quesada’s committee the fact that if they 
selected the Chantilly site we would have to relocate our facilities at 
Sterling, and this factor was considered by the evaluation committee, 

Senator SmirnH. When was that? I am trying to determine why 
that was not included in the original estimate and how many surprises 
we are going to have out at C ‘hantilly for an item such as $500,000 
for a change like this. 

Senator “Hotianp. That item was mentioned in General Quesada’s 
report, though not in any fixed amount. That is, it was mentioned 
that this station was being replaced and would have to be relocated. 

Senator Smiru. It was certainly not made very evident to the 
committee. 

Senator Hotianp. It was not contained in the detail that is well 
known now, but it was made known to the subcommittee and regarded 
as another item which has to be taken care of, as it is now, 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Astin. Senator, relative to your question, our estimates were 
not sufficiently firm nor had our site selection progressed far enough 
to include it in the original bill, and for this reason it was necessary 
to include it in the supplemental. 

Senator Hotnanp. As a matter of fact, you will not have to have 
the new station operative until the old station is abandoned, and that 
time is not yet here? 

Mr. Astin. Well, the urgency of this is that we understand that 
the new airport will be in operation in January 1961, and when they 
go into operation we must cease the Sterling operation. This ‘is why 
waiting until the regular appropriation would be too late to permit 
our being ready to move. 

Senator Hotianp. The dismantling and discontinuance of your op- 
erations will not be required until the actual flying operations begin at 
Chantilly ? 

Mr. Astin. That is right. In the formal statement which I sub- 
mitted for the record I pointed out the primary reason this was denied 
by the House was to request the study of Government-owned facilities 
in the vicinity of the 40th parallel. This study has been completed 
and a report as to why none of these are suitable is included in my 
formal statement, but we have been very busy on fulfilling this request 
of the House committee, since they rejected the item. 


EASTERN SHORE SITE 


Senator Hotztanp. How large a site do you propose to acquire on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland ? 

Mr. Astin. Approximately 250 acres. This is less than our Sterl- 
ing site, which is about 450 acres, but because it is a site on the water, 
we can get by with less space because the water of the bay provides 
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the insulation from possible surrounding interferences, for which we 
had to have the acreage at our present location. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the House report 
says: 

It is suggested that further consideration be given to locating this facility 
on Government-owned land, and a revised proposal be then submitted in the 
1961 program. 

Have you exhausted all efforts to get a Government site ? 

Mr. Astin. Yes, ma’am. We obtained from the General Services 
Administration a list of all of the properties between Philadelphia 
and Richmond and the Atlantic Ocean and the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. This list amounted to about 250 properties with acreage suffi- 
ciently large. 

We were able to eliminate all but four of these by map studies, and 
telephone calls. There were four left which we visited and inspected 
in detail, and we had to eliminate these because of mutual interfer- 
erence problems similar to those that we would encounter at Chan- 
tilly. I have here a report of our engineer who made these detailed 
inspections, and I doubt that you would want this for the record, but 
I have copies that I can submit for your infomation, if you would 
like to see this report. 

Senator Hotianp. The copies will be received and will be printed 
or not in the record, depending upon their length and the decision of 
the committee as to whether they should appear. 


INCREASE IN PROJECT COST 


Senator Smiru. What I am trying to point out, Mr. Chairman, is 
this: 

This is another example of how we start out on a project thinking 
it is going to be at a set amount and before we get through it has gone 
up four or five times. This is already four or five times as much as 
we first thought it was going to be, which is all right, if it is neces- 
sary, but it seems to me that somewhere sometimes we have to come 
up with an official proposal nearer than we have done on this airport. 

Senator Hottanp. I think those remarks are completely appro- 
priate, and I suppose that one of the things that interferes with our 
getting that rounded picture is the fact that the right hand of the 
Government does not seem to know what the left hand is doing. 
Maybe that is the trouble of having a Government of this great size at 
this time, but I must say in partial justification of Dr. Astins’ posi- 
tion, he did make the fact known that the amount was refused and 
it is well known to General Quesada, and that fact was stated in 
General Quesada’s report and recommendation to the President, 
which finally reached us. 

As I recall it, that was the only Federal operation which had to 
be replaced. I do not know of any other. Do you know of any other 
operation that had to be replaced by the Chantilly operation? 

Mr. Astin. No, sir. ?' 

Senator Smirn. I am not attempting to place the blame. I just 
think there is something very wrong with the system when we cannot 
start out with something nearer to what we are going to finish with. 
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Mr. Astin. I might make a general observation. We seem to have 
a weakness for selecting sites that later become airports. Our first 
installation was at Meadows, Md., which became the Andrews Air 
Force Base. We moved from there in 1943 to Sterling, and now we 
have to move again because we selected what appeared to be a very 
good airport site. 

Senator Smiru. I would say that was not your fault, but the plan- 
ning of the airport people. 

Senator Hotianp. All right, thank you, Doctor. 

Are there any further questions ? 


Senator Pastore. 
TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Senator Pasrore. I was hoping that before Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Nielson were released as witnesses I might have an opportunity to 
make some comment on the item that was considered earlier this 
morning with reference to the transfer of the $200,000. 

Both Mr. Moore and Mr. Nielson were gracious and generous 
enough to visit with me yesterday afternoon in my office at an in- 
formal meeting and they made a suggestion that possibly this matter 
could be overcome by a transfer of $200,000 from the 1958 Census of 
the Business Manufacturers and Mineral Industries in order to allow 
this money to be expended for the work that has to be done in con- 
nection with the Interagency Committee for the Textile Industry. 

Senator Hotianp. That point has been well made in the record. 

Senator Pastore. I merely wanted to say that I approve of it en- 
tirely. At least it affords us the money to do this most important 
work, and any gap that is caused will be overcome without any detri- 
ment to the census. 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Senator Hotitanp. The committee well knows your interest in this 
project and the fact that as the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
legislative committee you have been largely instrumental in setting up 
this study and the record shows that out of the $6 million appro- 
priated already for use in 1960 on the Census of Business, that this 
$200,000 could be transferred without any additional appropriation 
but with full knowledge that that may enlarge the approximately 
$1 million which they had expected to ask for in the 1961 budget 
which would complete and wind up this Census of Business. 

Senator Pastore. I merely wanted to ask one question, out of 
curiosity. 

Will this subject us to a point of order on language ? 

Senator Hotianp. We have raised that. question, and we do not 
think so, but we will explore it very fully before the committee acts. 

Senator Pasrore. This is merely explanatory: Are we supposed to 
transfer within the framework of the Department ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Senator Pastorp. This is legislative in scope. 

Senator Hotianp. There is another matter which has already come 
into the hearing which involves a similar point and I think there is 
more chance of that point being troublesome. We are asking that all 
of these points be discussed with the Parliamentarian prior to the 
further action of the bill. 

Senator Pastore. I just want to emphasize my appreciation to both 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Nielson for their cooperation. 
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re RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 

st PURCHASE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

ir 

ve Senator Ho.tianp. The next item for consideration is a request in 
ry the amount of $5,174,000 for the purchase of foreign currencies for 


conducting and supporting scientific activities overseas, pursuant to 
n- section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended. 
This item was transmitted after the supplemental bill (H.R. 7978) 
had been passed by the House. 
At this point there will be placed in the record your justifications 
in support of this item. 


Ir (The justifications referred to follow :) 
a NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
Lis 


RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES, BUDGET YEAR 1960 














US EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
in- Additions : 
ter “For an additional amount for purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to 
of section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
| 1954, a8 amended, for conducting and supporting scientific activities overseas, 
ow as authorized by said section, $5,174,000, to remain available until expended.” 
on- Section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
r, 1954 authorizes the purchase of foreign currencies for the conducting of scien- 
tific projects in oversea countries. The proposed language will permit the 
purchase of foreign currencies with which the National Bureau of Standards 
en- intends to contract for research to be conducted overseas. 
ant 
tri- NaTIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS—RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
FOREIGN CURRENCY SCHEDULE 
4 Program and financin 
this 9 fi y 
the pitongiichbaped 
| 1960 original | 1960 revised | Increase (+-) 
r up | estimate | estimate | or decrease 
en eer eae i wok dolor a outils itgt Bit 
18 
0 Program by activities: | i 
tion 1, Physics and electronics | $3, 235,000 | +$3, 235, 000 
tely 2. Chemistry and metallurgy ; | 470, 000 | +470, 000 
re 3. Mechanics and engineering -_- =it |- | 205, 000 +205, 000 
Jeet 4. Radio propagation ___._.. jae bteeiey 935, 000 +935, 000 
5 5. General services_- 255, 000 | +255, 000 
t of Total obligations.. | 5,100,000 | +5, 100, 000 
» 0 Financing: 
Unobligated balance carried forward 74, 000 | +74, 000 
Authorization to expend foreign currency receipts pur- 
suant to 7 U.S.C. 1704___- 5, 174, 000 +5, 174, 000 
not 
acts. - een ae 
d to Object classification 
1960 original | 1960 revised | Increase (+) 
estimate | estimate | or decrease 
(-) 
come — He —|--_——_—_ | |-—-—-—--- 
re is 07 Other contractual services -_. ‘ | $5, 100,000 | -+#$5, 100, 000 
ta | = 


) the | 
both 
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Analysis of expenditures 


—_—_—— . 








| 1960 original 1960 revised | Increase (+) 
estimate | estimate | or decrease 
| | (=) 
Obligations incurred during year “ ‘ $5, 100,000 | +$5, 100, 000 
Obligations balance, end of year_..- F 3, 305, 000 | —3, 305, 000 
Expenditures. a 1, 795, 000 | + 1, 795, 000 


—————————— 


Status of unfunded allocations 











- 
1960 original 1960 revised | Increase (+) 
estimate | estimate or decrease 

| | (—) 


Allocations - - -- ; sdb d $5,174,000 | +$5, 174,000 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
REQUEST FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY FUNDS 


The National Bureau of Standards requests that counterpart funds equiva- 
lent to $5,174,000 be made available in fiscal year 1960 for the financing of 
seientific activities in technical areas of effort within the boundaries of the 
Bureau’s basic responsibilities. All projects included in this request have been 
carefully reviewed and it has been determined that the proposed projects are 
needed by the Bureau and are of considerable technical and scientific importance 
to the furtherance of the Bureau’s work. 

NBS responsibilities for basic and applied research in the physical sciences, 
for improvement of the standards of measurement, and dissemination of infor- 
mation on measurement techniques, properties of materials, and radio propa- 
gation phenomena are so broad as to enable a ready capitalization on research 
capabilities in other countries. NBS scientists are familiar with a great many 
foreign scientists or institutions with competence in problem areas of direct 
concern to NBS. Similarly they are aware of research efforts which might 
be directed in such a manner as to preclude the necessity for similar research at 
NBS in the future. The projects for which support is requested reflect knowl- 
edge on the part of NBS scientists of specific individuals and institutions whose 
competence could be used to obtain important scientific information for this 
country. 

This budget request is made up of approximately 100 separate projects, each 
of which is budgeted at the minimum level necessary to assure worthwhile tech- 
nical results, even if no further funds would be made available. These are 
listed in attachment A. In recognition of the limited availability of funds as well 
as the existence of other important demands on these funds, the Bureau has 
included in its recommendations only a part of the projects originally recom- 
mended by Bureau scientists. Therefore, the projects included in this proposal 
represent the most important and most promising of many projects which could 
serve the national interest in the areas of NBS responsibilities. 


ATTACHMENT A 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
PROJECT LISTING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 FOREIGN CURRENCY REQUEST 


On the following pages we have listed, by country, all of the propects pro- 
posed to be undertaken with fiscal year 1960 foreign currency funds. In most 


instances we have named specific institutions where the research could be per- | 


formed, as well as the individuals qualified to conduct the work. 
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BRAZIL 


Mathematical theories of linear viscoelasticity: Dr. Bernard Gross, Instituto 
Nacional de Technologia, Rio de Janeiro. 

Study of the mechanism of hygroscopic effects on gypsum castings: Dr. Fran- 
cisco Degni, University of San Paulo. 

Study of nonrubber hydrocarbon constitutents of heva latex: R. F. A. Altman, 
Instituto Agronomico do Norte, Belem, Para. 


BURMA 


Theory of nonparametric estimation and testing of hypotheses: Dr. R. M. Sun- 
drum, Department of Economics, University of Rangoon. 


INDIA 


Plasma oscillation in a magnetic field: Trilochan Pradham, Utkal University, 
Aittack. 

Spectra of plasmas: A. Rajaratram. 

Spectra of flames: M. L. N. Sastri, National Physics Laboratory. 

Measurements of transport properties of multicomponent mixtures: Dr. Saxena 
and Dr. Srivastara. 

Elastic properties of single crystal sapphire. 

Research in the mechanical translation of Russian: P. K. Ghoss, Department 
of Applied Mathematics, Science College, Calcutta. R. T. Laha, Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta. 

Summarize the features of available procedure for automatic coding suitable 
for data processing type problems: Indian Statistical Institute. 

Application of computers to water resources management: Indian Statistical 
Institute. 

Investigation of F-layer scatter in the ionosphere at VHF. 

Field strength recording for estimating high frequency skywave field strength. 

Statistical characteristics of terrain: K. R. Ramonathow. 

Measurement of ground conductivities. 

Investigation of signal purity: National Physical Laboratory. 

Development of birefringent filter photometer. 

Solid state physics: C. V. Ramon and G. B. Mitra. 

Experimental nuclear magnetic resonance: A. K. Saha, Ghosh. 

Preparation of thin film specimens: K. S. Krishnan, National Physics Labora- 
tories of India. 

Electron coherence properties: K. S. Krishnan, National Physics Laboratories 
of India. 

Separate D., HD, ete. from H: by distillation. 

Molecular constants: Y. P. Varshni, department of physics, Alahabad University, 
Alahabad. 

Spectra of diatomic molecules: P. T. Rao, Andra Unversity, Waltair. 

Molecular constants: G. R. Soma Yojula, Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, Calcutta. 

Reduction of heat capacity data from 0° K. and up: Dr. C. Raman, Raman Re- 
search Institute. 

a and microwave spectroscopy: Dr. P. Venkateswarlu, Muslin University, 

igarh. 

Reproduction of infrared spectra from literature: Das Gupta, National Chem- 
ical Laboratory, Poona. 

Tabulation of infrared data: Das Gupta, National Chemical Laboratory, Poona. 

Application of statistics to physical and engineering sciences: Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. 


Design of experiments (applied mathematics) : Calcutta University. 


ISRAEL 
Measurement of transport properties of gases at high temperatures: Haifa 
Technion. 


come intensities from dispersion experiments: J. H. Jaffe, Weizmann Insti- 
ute. 


Compilation of the spectral data in the vacuum ultra violet: O. Schnepp, Israel 
Institute of Technology. 
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Analyses of atomic spectra: G. Racah, Hebrew University. 

Determination of morphology and structure of hydrated calcium silicates and 
related inorganic compounds: Dr. Liselotte Heller, Israel Geological Survey, 

Chemical analysis of minerals: Dr. M. D. Cohen, Weizmann Institute of Science, 
Rehovath. 

Research in linguistics connected with mechanical translations: Yehoshua Bar- 
Hillel, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Research in nonnumerical applications of digital computers: Yehoshua Bar- 
Hillel, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Research in programing techniques for automatic digital computers: Dr. Philip 
Rabinowitz, Jerusalem. 

Determination of eigenvalues of matrices: C. L. Pekeris and Dr. Philip Rabin- 
owitz, Jerusalem. 

Application of computers to water resources management: Professor Bachi, 
Central Bureau of Statistics and Hebrew University. 

Summarize the features of available procedures for automatic coding suitable 
for data processing type problems: Computation Laboratory, Weizmann In- 
stitute. 

Develop appropriate statistical sampling techniques for monotoring the correct- 
ness of a large file of information : Weizmann Institute. 

Study hueristic and theoretical approaches to problems syntactic and semantie 
analysis of natural and artificial languages: Dr. Yehoshua Bar-Hillel, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. 

Experimental evaluation of the resonance-mass-selector principle: A. Bierman, 
Weizmann Institute. 

Instrumentation indexing: Dr. Yehoshua Bar-Hillel, Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem. 

Studies of high-frequency signal characteristics. 

Field strength recording for estimating high-frequency sky-wave field strength. 

Transient electromagnetic propagation in conductive and ionized media: ©. L. 
Pekeris, Department of Applied Mathematics, Weizmann Institute. 

Electron coherence properties : G. Racah. 

Mott scattering studies : de Schalit, Weizmann Institute. 

Theory of the many-body problem: I. Talmi and H. Lipkin. 

Microwave spectroscopy : Dr. W. Low, Hebrew University. 

Problems in non-Newtonion flow: Weizmann Institute. 

Theory of transport processes in gases, liquids, and solids: Weizmann Institute, 
Haifa Technion, and Hebrew University. 

Problems of the flow of boiling liquids . 


PAKISTAN 


Time series analysis: Dr. M. M. Siddiqui, Institute of Statistics, University of 
Panjab, Lahare. 
Application of computers to water resources management. 
Mathematical analysis, stationary random processes. 
Field strength recording for estimating high frequency sky-wave field strength. 
Statistical characterization of terrain. 
Measurements of ground conductivity. 
Refractive index data. 
Ionospheric measurements. 
URUGUAY 


Preparation of pure organic substances: Dr. Carlos R. Piriz-Mac-Coll, University 
of Montevideo 
INDONESIA 


Development of standard reference sample of natural rubber: T.G.F. Schoon, 
Indonesian Institute for Rubber Research and Development, Bogor. 


POLAND 


High temperature plasma: Michal Gryzinski, Warsaw University. 

Production of strong magnetic fields: A. Piekora, Institute of Physics, Polish 
Academy of Science. 

Measurement of precision heats of combustion of inorganic aliphatic and aro- 
matic acids and anhydrides: Swietoslawski, Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Thermochemistry Laboratory, Warsaw. 
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Measurement of specific heats of aqueous solutions of polyvalent electrolytes as 
a function of concentration and temperature: Dorabialska, Institute of Tech- 
nology, Lodz. 

Investigate the extension of magnetic amplifier techniques to higher speeds: 
Dr. Leon Lukaszemicz, Polish Academy of Sciences, Warsaw. 

Studies of electromagnetic ground wave propagation over mixed paths: Dr. Z. 
Gadzinski and Dr. Katedra, Padstaw telekomunikaczi, Politechniki Wroc- 
lawskiej, Wroclaw. 

Theoretical work on dielectric constants: R. W. Ingarden, M. Gunther, and P. 
Galasiewiez Institute of Theoretical Physics, Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Wroclaw. 

Preparation of thin film specimens: Dr. Antoni Fellynowski, Institute of Physics, 
Academy of Sciences, Warsaw. 

Theoretical hydrodynamics : Tarocki, Polish Academy of Sciences, Warsaw. 

Atomic theory : T. Tietz, University of Lodz, Lodz. 

Tabulation of data on the dielectric constant of dilute solutions: A. Piekara, 
Mr. Pucholik, H. Chelrowski, and M. Jezewski. 

Chemical reactivity and structure of cellulose. 

Stochastic processes: Department of Mathematics, University of Breslou. 


SPAIN 


Study of reliability of methods of visual photometry in the measurement of 
diffuse transmission density of films and plates: Dr. Miguel Solis, Institute of 
Optics, Madrid. 

Color standards: Dr. Lorenzo Plaza, Institute of Optics, Madrid. 

Analysis of atomic spectra: Dr. Laura Iglesias, Institute of Optics, Madrid. 

Measure the spectra of approximately 30 compounds for infrared spectra: Dr. 
Jose Barcela, Optical Institute of the Superior Council of Scientific Re 
searches, Madrid. 

Measurement of precision heats of combustion of aliphatic ketones and alde- 
hydes, M. Colomina, Institute of Physical Chemistry, Madrid. 

Chemical analysis of minerals: Jose M. Albareda, Institute de edalfalogia y 
fisionalogia Vegetal, Madrid. 

Effects of crystalline state on infrared spectra: J. R. Barcelo, Institute of Op- 
tics, Madrid. 

Infrared intensity studies: J. Marcillo, University of Madrid. 

Mathematical statistics and industrial application: D. S. Rios, Escuela de Esta- 
distica, Madrid. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Development of apparatus for magnetic measurements: Dr. France Avcin, Dean 
of School of Electrotechnics, University of Ljubluana, Ljubluana. 

Ion sources: D. D. Guozdanovic and B. G. Perovic, Institute of Nuclear 
Sciences, Belgrade. 

Research in electronic computers for the purpose of mechanical translations: 
Dr. Ing Tlija Obradovic, Institute Nikola TESLA for Research in Electricity, 
Belgrade. 

Application of computers to water resources management: Dr. Rajko Tomovich, 
Institute of Nuclear Sciences, Belgrade. 

Theoretical hydrodynamics: R. Kasanin, Mathematical Institute, Serbian 
Academy of Sciences, Belgrade. 

Theoretical hydrogynamics: M. Baljevscek, Vodogradbeni Institut, Ljiebljana. 

Applied statistics in hydrology: R. Petrovic, Hydrometeorological Service, Bel- 
grade. 

Applied statistics in hydrology: R. Markovic, University of Belgrade, Belgrade. 

Infrared spectra of molecules: D. Hodzi and Boris Kidric, Chemical Institute, 
Ljubljana. 


UTILIZATION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


Chair Haypen. Do you have a statement on this Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. I do not have a statement, but Dr. Astin has a state- 
ment. 

Senator Ho.uanp (presiding). All right, Dr. Astin. 

Dr. Astin. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your 
committee to discuss the plans of the National Bureau of Standards to 
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acquire scientific studies and data with foreign curencies, utilizing 
the Public Law 480 funds. ; 

Congress last year authorized in Public Law 85-477 new uses for 
the foreign curencies which have accrued to the credit of the United 
States in a number of foreign countries. This request for $5,174,000 
is for one of the important. new uses for such currencies; namely, the 
conduct of research abroad and the obtaining of technical data from 
such activities. 

The Bureau hopes, if conditions permit, to activate projects in 
Brazil, Burma, India, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Poland, Spain, 
Uruguay, and Yugoslavia, using foreign scientists in their home 
institutions. The countries are those where there are uncommitted 
foreign curencies from the sale of surplus agricultural products. The 
proposed research projects will be an important supplement to pro- 
grams conducted by the National Bureau of Standards. In each of 
these countries, we have planned to make best use of the available 
technical talent and resources to undertake studies which will be useful 
to the attainment of Bureau objectives, and it is our hope to support 
research projects which are mutually beneficial to the Bureau and 
to the foreign institution. 


IMPORTANCE OF WORK 


We feel that the work done abroad can be a substantial contribution, 
for example, to the Bureau's prograam to compile and publish scien- 
tific data on the properties of materials. We have, in most. cases, 
identified scientists and research institutions capable of furthering 
this activity. Asa case in point, we are proposing to engage Spanish 
specialists in spectroscopy to contribute studies and data to the 
Bureau’s important publications in this field. The requirements for 
data on the fundamental properties of materials are significantly in 
excess of the Bureau’s resources to provide these data directly. These 
programs will add substantially to the Bureau’s efforts to meet. re- 
quirements in this area. 

Similarly, in Israel, we would hope to make use of the extensive 
competence in computational research to enhance out activities in the 
field. In several other areas of Bureau responsibility, such as the 
study of fundamental physical constants and the investigation of 
phenomena affecting radio propagation, foreign research projects 
could be an important supplement to Bureau studies. It 1s to be 
noted, however, that these projects supported with foreign currencies 
supplement but do not substitute for Bureau activities. 

As a special aspect of these oversea programs, the Bureau hopes 
to strengthen its considerable relations with foreign scientists. I be- 
lieve this is a most efficient and strong mechanism for aiding American 
scientists in keeping up with new developments abroad and in obtain- 
ing a better knowledge of research in their field, especially of signifi- 
cant advances in other laboratories of the world. I believe further 
that these scientific liaisons can serve international good will and 
establish stronger ties between nations. 

To use these funds to extend and strengthen American science while 
assisting international relations is thus both a technical and a diplo- 
matic achievement. 
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PROPOSALS FOR USING FUNDS 


We have previously submitted in some detail our proposals for 
using the requested funds abroad. We have been able to be specific 
in our proposals because of our knowledge of the institutions and indi- 
viduals engaged in research in the physical sciences. In some cases 
we have a firsthand knowledge of these foreign scientists because they 
have spent time at the Bureau as guest workers or cooperated in Bureau 

rograms. Iam prepared to discuss the presently conceived program 
in whatever detail you may desire. 

Senator Hotianp. This proposal is simply to make this purchase 
for the use of your agency from the Government agency which now 
owns these foreign currencies, in the amount of $5,174,000; is that 
right ? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Senator Hotuanp. It is really a transfer of federally owned foreign 
currencies from one department to another ? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Senator Hotuanp. I note that your appropriations for 1960 already 
show a very large increase for research and technical services, namely, 
from $12,495,000 for 1959 to $17,250,000 for 1960. 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Senator Hotuanp. Is any uart of that devoted to the use of foreign 
scientists for research? 

Dr. Astin. There is some of that used in bringing foreign scientists 
to work in our laboratories and with our people. 

Senator Hottanp. Where? 

Dr. Astin. There are some of them in Washington, our Washing- 
ton laboratories, and some in our other laboratories. 

Senator Hotianp. But all in this country ? 

Dr. Astrn. Allin this country. 

Senator Hotxianp. There is nothing available in that appropriation 
to cover the same field that you desire to cover by the application 


of this $5,174,000 in our money value in foreign currencies belonging 
to our country ? 


Dr. Astin. No. 

Senator Hotuanp. The $5,174,000 is not the acquiring price, but at 
the present evaluation, at the present rates of exchange of these for- 
eign currencies already owned by us in the U.S. dollars? 

Dr. Astin. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Senator HoLLanp. Senator Dworshak. 


BOOKKEEPING TRANSACTION 


Senator Dworsnak. I want to clarify this in my own mind. You 
are asking for $5,174,000. Does this include the appropriation of 
American dollars or merely authorize the use of some counterpart 
funds which we own in foreign currencies ? 

Dr. Astrn. It is my understanding it is the latter. 

Senator DworsHak. It is somewhat misleading then. On page 2 it 
says: 


Appropriations for the purchase of foreign currency, $5,174,000. 
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If we own the currency, why do we have to purchase it? 

Dr. Astin. It is my understanding this is merely a Treasury trans- 
action, and we are following the general wording which was developed 
by the Bureau of the Budget on this, and it is also my understanding 
the Bureau of the Budget made a general presentation on the objec- 
tives of the total program and the fiscal part of it, last Friday. 

Senator DworsHak. It is just a bookkeeping transaction, is it? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. This question was raised in discussing a project 
similar to this: Whether or not the adoption of this meant in any 
way the additional expenditure of American sound dollars? In other 
words, if you start a project over in some foreign country such as any 
one of these that you have listed, does it mean there will follow as a 
consequence that more money will have to be appropriated out of the 
U.S. Treasury? That is, of real money ? 

Dr. Astin. No, sir. Well, there are two aspects of this: One is 
that there are associated administrative costs in connection with this 
program. Our request includes some of the counterpart funds which 
will be involved in travel associated with the supervision of these 
proposed research programs. 

There will, of course, be costs associated with our organization here 
in the United States. It is general administration, but we will, of 
course, absorb these costs in our present appropriation because of the 
advantage of getting this additional augmentation to our program. 

Chairman Haypen. Then you think whatever the cost is, it would 
be worth while, and it would not require a clearcut initial appropria- 
tion of money from the Treasury for the benefit of your Department? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 
Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak. 


PERSONNEL INVOLVED 


Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion. 

How many personnel are involved in the program ¢ 

Dr. Asttn. MWe have, in our detailed list of projects, names of in- 
dividuals and there are about 100 foreign scientists involved in this 
program. 

Senator DworsHak. How many American scientists ? 

Dr. Astin. As to how many will be involved from an administra- 
tive point of view, I am not yet prepared to tell you, sir. We are 
working with the State Department and the Bureau of the Budget 
and the other agencies in trying to develop uniform, consistent pol- 
icies in the administration of this program, and this is not at the stage 
where we can give you that information at this time. 

Senator Dworsuax. But it is proposed to use scientific personnel 
available in these various countries where these programs will be 
initiated ? 

Dr. Astin. Exactly. 
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Senator Dworsuax. I certainly hope you will not transfer essential 
scientific personnel needed in this country for various projects, com- 
parable projects, and send them abroad. I have no particular objec- 
tion to these programs in other countries, but I certainly would not 
want them to have priority over similar programs in this country, if 
we have the need of such programs here. 

Dr. Astin. This fear of yours will not be realized. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 


EQUIPMENT INVOLVED 


Senator DworsHax. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

How much equipment is involved in this? 

Dr. Astin. We have not yet broken this down in terms of equip- 
ment and personnel salaries. This will have to be developed by ne- 
gotiations with the scientists in the various countries, depending on 
what we find that they will be able to do. We cannot use these funds 
to purchase American equipment, however, because this would in- 
volve the use of dollars. 

Senator Dworsuax. But you could purchase scientific equipment 
and facilities in these countries with the counterpart funds? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. Any further questions? 

All right, we thank you. 
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River BAstn Stupy Commission ror SourH Caro.ina, GEorGIA; 
ALABAMA, AND FLORIDA 


STATEMENT OF J. W. WOODRUFF, JR., CHAIRMAN; ACCOMPANIED 
BY GEORGE E. TOMLINSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. The appropriation for fiscal year 1959 was 
$150,000. House Document 169 contains a request for $740,000 to 
carry on the work of the Commission during fiscal year 1960. The 
House allowed $666,000. You are requesting restoration of the House 
cut in the amount of $74,000. 

We would be pleased to hear from you, Mr. Woodruff. 

Mr. Wooprvurr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have submitted a narrative statement which we would like to have 
considered as a part of the record, in deference to your shortage of 
time, and just make a few brief comments here. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


This Commission was established by Public Law 85-850, approved August 28, 
1958, and was specifically titled therein as “U.S. Study Commission on the 
Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chattahoochee, and Perdido- 
Escambia River Basins, and intervening areas.” However, the Commission, at 
its initial meeting, chose the nanie “U.S. Study Commission, Southeast River 
Basins” in the interest of brevity. Unless the Congress prefers otherwise, it 
will be referred to by this shorter title in the future. 

Appropriation language is as follows: River Basin Study Commission for 
South Carolina-Georgia-Alabama-Florida. 

Appointment of the Commission members was made by the President on 
December 16, 1958, and the Commission held its organizational meeting on Jan- 
uary 12, 1959. The amount of $50,000 was provided as initial appropriations 
and a supplemental appropriation in the amount of $100,000 was provided by the 
Congress for the operations of the Commission in fiscal year 1959. 

The objectives of this Commission are defined in section 1 (a) and (b) of 
Public Law 85-850, which read, in part: 

“That the purpose of this act is— 

““(a) to provide for an integrated and cooperative investigation, study, and 
survey * * * in connection with and in promotion of, the conservation, 
utilization and development of the land and water resources * * * in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida * * * and (b) to 
formulate * * * a basic, comprehensive and integrated plan of development 
of the land and water resources * * * and to make recommendations after 
adequate study for executing and keeping current such studies.” 

Progress of its work has been steady and deliberate, principally through the 
acquisition of qualified personnel who have been obtained either on the basis 
of full employment by the Commission, on temporary assignment or on loan 
from existing agencies whose functions relate to water and land resources. Al- 
though total anticipated staff is not yet employed, initial collection and coordi- 
nation of existing data is proceeding very favorably and it is anticipated that 
accelerated progress will make it possible for the Commission to attain maximum 
operation during the first half of fiscal year 1960. 

Object classification is shown on the attached list which is offered as justi- 
fication of the requested fiscal vear 1960 appropriations in the amount of 
$740,000. 

Personal services comprise the major portion of the funds requested. This is 
necessary because of the nature of this Commission’s work and particularly in 
view of the fact that there is no prior coordinated report on land and water 
resources in the southeast area. Other Federal agencies have initiated and 
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pursued effective and efficient programs of work but, generally, they have not 
been of a coordinated nature in the four States comprising the defined area of 
this Commission. Thus, it is incumbent upon this Commission to gather all. such 
pertinent data and to process it in an efficient manner in order fully to accom- 
plish the objectives of Public Law 85-850 in the most expeditious manner. 

Our initial objective, thus, is the establishment of a small but highly quali- 
fied staff. As this is accomplished it is necessary that the staff be supplied 
with the tools and equipment for efficient operation. These are reflected in 
communication services, rents and utilities, printing and reproduction, supplies 
and materials, and equipment. We intend to obtain each of these from the 
most economical source available. Transportation of things is related to per- 
sonal services because of the scarcity of qualified engineers and because it is 
necessary that we bring in a number of persons from other sections of the 
country to the established base of operations at Atlanta, Ga., headquarters of 
this Commission. 

We already have completed some negotiations, and others are underway, with 
land grant colleges and other universities and colleges of the area to conduct 
studies and analyses of available data under special contractual arrangements. 
Similar negotiations have been initiated with some of the Federal agencies. This 
is for the purpose of expediting our work through the economical use of per- 
manent organizations rather than the establishment of a large staff. 

The amount requested herein for fiscal year 1960 ($740,000) is $60,000 less 
than thé amount included in the President’s budget message of January 1959. 
The House of Representatives reduced the requested amount by 10 percent, 
providing for only $666,000. The staffing of the Commission and prosecution of 
studies has already been delayed because of a shortage of funds and any re- 
duction below the requested amount will further lengthen the period of study 
and increase the total costs. It is respectfully requested that the full amount of 
$740,000 be made available for fiscal year 1960. 

We have received most encouraging reaction from each of the four State goy- 
ernments when they were approached and were offered our cooperation. The 
spirit of cooperation, in fact, is mutual and we feel there will be no serious 
obstacles in coordinating our work with related State agencies in the fields of 
water and land resources. Such effort does require additional contacts on the 
part of our staff, however, and it is essential that we maintain a high degree 
of cooperation and public relations on each State level. The States involved 
have delegated personnel within their various departments to work closely with 
us. Local cooperation, as such, is very encouraging and will inevitably reflect 
in the manner in which this Commission can attain its objectives under the 
act. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. W. Woodruff, Jr., Chairman, U.S. Study Commission, Southeast 
River Basins South Carolina-Georgia-Alabama-Florida;: James 
H. Hammond, State of South Carolina; Lester S. Moody, State 
of Georgia; Maj. Gen. Frank M. Albrecht, Department of the 
Army; William E. Hiatt, Department of Commerce: Howard W. 
Chapman, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Thomas A. Johnson, State of Florida ; Ralph C. Hammond, State 
of Alabama; John A. Short, Department of Agriculture; Walter 
A. Gresh, Department of Interior; Robert C. Price, Federal 
Power Commission. 
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U.S. Stupy CoMMISSION—SOUTHEAST RIVER BASINS 


Riwer basin study commission for South Carolina-Georgia-Alabama-Florida— 














Object classification 
Fiscal year 
1960 

NT yO ee 61 
enn SA EONNE 100 00) AUTRE SUI er cscccerpenremenmrengasmeremeeny epmeeeny 
i a in ccpenpatmaiinene inert ange esanenen aoeies 55 
Dn SOrOGn BL GRO OF POT 8 neem ern reneanoeeaee 61 
iia Lira area ena AT Nera EERR meme E—waeEET eres $7, 814 

01 Personal services: 
I eet inien 483, 588 
i  cerpeenremtzenneereiaagne: semanas 
cet tteanin ee nedtnemeneandagnnneaesmam 10, 000 
I EE ELE ALLELE LELAND 443, 583 
Oe needled eelicmicieteelerten—nceornsenarcenpananeesenre 35, 100 
rte hpmimareioiepenestinabanensumeay-nsenepeenee 5, 800 
a a arent ghee ineengnsneepperereinasenerenrgperanantarep 10, 950 
I I ES ES a ae 17, 960 
a eres eal ements eeeeneespeneninie 4, 600 
a ak stress dnefeneirn sepa chee inannnaarerrenengint 49, 600 
Services performed by other agencies_____________-_----_____ 132, 000 
cnet Fo snesnitemeye ab eens nappies wahaean 4, 000 
NT eee nee nn ne crt hacen 6 eendibaninane ug iy eneesneneni= 13, 260 
By ns OINOS, BG CODTPIIIOG in nents em meiem 19, 575 
Neen ee ac csignenen sare prepnpenetippaeboevinmeentainaness 3, 572 
a a ae elect sa wie ieceinen dai ei Pep merece sonia ea 740, 000 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Wooprurr. As Chairman of the U.S. Study Commission for the 
Southeast River Basins, I have with me Mr. George E. Tomlinson, 
executive director of our staff. We are here to request the Senate to 
reinstate that amount which was reduced from the request for fiscal 
year 1960, which was reduced by the House. This request is made be- 
cause of the dire need to have all of the funds originally provided in 
the budget in order to pursue the study and accumulation and collec- 
tion and assimilation of basic data in the performance of our duties 
under Public Law 85-850. 

If that amount which was originally requested is not provided, there 
will be a further continuation of our studies beyond what has been 
a target date set by us on a tentative basis. 

Chairman Haypen. To keep your work on schedule you need this 
money ? 

Mr. Wooprvurr. That is right. We are proceeding with all speed, 
but it has to be very deliberate speed. So much of its success depends 
upon the quality, efficiency, and capabilities of the staff. 

We are not seeking to establish a large staff but it must be a very 
efficient staff. We hope to obtain data that already exists, but so far, 
from January of this year we find there is a great scarcity of basic 
data in our southeast area, in the four States of Georgia, South Car- 
olina, Florida, and Alabama. We will have to have some of these 
funds to obtain from other qualified agencies on a reimbursement 
basis, the data we must have to meet our target date. 
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COMPLETION DATE 


Chairman Haypen. What was the target date set for the comple- 
tion of your work originally ¢ 

Mr. Woopvrurr. Actually, no target date is designated in the pub- 
lic law, sir, but we have tentatively estimated 2 or 3 years. That is 
very ambitious timing. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, I can easily realize you have a very 
large area to cover. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Haypen. As I understand it this type of study is some- 


‘thing that has never been done before. 


Mr. Wooprurr. That is correct. 


Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? If not, we 
thank you. 


Mr. Wooprurr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
River Bastn Stupy Commission For TExAs 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. CURRAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. The appropriation for fiscal year 1959 was 
$170,000. House Document 169 contains a request for $800,000 to 
carry on the work of the Commission during fiscal year 1960. The 
House allowed $720,000. You are requesting restoration of the House 
cut in the amount of $80,000. We will be pleased to hear you, Mr. 
Curran. The justification will be inserted in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


River Basin Stupy ComMISSsION FoR TEXAS 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program activity: Resource development_.-.................. () $170, 000 $800, 000 


1 Not applicable. 
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Object classification 





1958 actual ! | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


























Total number of permanent positions. -.............-.-...---. (1) 43.0 43.0 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__................_-- () 8.0 80 
Average number of all employees---.-........--...-...---.---- (1) 8.2 45.6 
Number of employees at end of year_-..--....-.----...------- (1) 22.0 43.0 
SA re NG GENT ok oc on ncn cts 33 cc cs5cee es. (1) 12.5 $10,312 | 12.5 $10,312 
01 Personal services: 
id ani esc maid abn sins alain imine oe (1) 77, 700 $411, 000 
SPEDE RUROMGE BOT VICIS « «5 = ned dna ppeenenecageeses Q) 20, 000 
‘Ons pareomal Ser vies... 2... ccengdnGiscdscensbiti. (4) 77, 700 431, 000 
ee en ie ec seen wecech cenvoncsmuenegpernan () 10, 000 52, 000 
a INT CN ooo bo nce pence cccnwccnntscvedet () 1, 000 4, 000 
a id chen it aatoeingnempeibnnere (1) 2, 000 5, 000 
ih ge ne eee () 1, 000 15, 000 
OS Printing and reproductions... ............................. (4) 1,000 3, 000 
By NID BOT WINOB. 6 6 once cece cnc cccyte ne ngenen () 52, 000 252, 000 
ee BN III III, ono een bwhn cada nhetwowseedetes () 1,000 9, 000 
BE ERE ES ee ee (‘) 21, 300 10, 000 
ee IN on caccncsneescncssonananceancna Q) 3, 000 19, 000 
I a ceteeamsieiiiancinshiulpoi (4) 170, 000 800, 000 





1 Not applicable. 
River BASIN Stupy COMMISSION FoR TEXAS 


,“For necessary expenses to carry out the provisions of title II of the Act ap- 
proved August 28, 1958 (Public Law 85-843), including services as authorized 
by the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), $800,000.” 


Public Law 85-844, Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1959; Publie Law 
86-30, Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959 


a i eee eC as ace pci me asim eee mage $170, 000 
SR id aicice cade weneera te one ee ate etc tN 800, 000 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


It is proposed to add the language, “including services as authorized by the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a).” 

Section 204 of the authorizing legislation, Public Law 85-843, states that the 
Commission may “employ and fix the compensation of such personnel as it deems 
advisable, without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended.” This language clearly gives the Com- 
mission authority to employ individuals as consultants at such rates and for 
such periods as it may deem advisable. 

The cited section further authorizes the Commission to “exercise such other 
powers as are consistent with and reasonably required to perform the functions 
vested in such Commission under this title.” It would appear that this language 
gives adequate authority to the Commission to employ the intermittent and tempo- 
rary services of firms and organizaions of consultants and specialists. This pro- 
cedure is frequently desirable in an undertaking like that assigned to the Com- 
mission in order to obtain scarce talents and skills as economically as possible. 
Nevertheless, attorneys advise that there may be a shadow on the authority of 
the Commission to employ directly such firms and organizations. This situation 
arises from the provisions of the act of August 2, 1946, which, we are advised, 
has been interpreted by the Comptroller General to mean that, unless an agency 
has specific and explicit authority to employ such firms and organizations, the 
agency is prohibited from the use of its funds in that manner. 

Section 207 of Public Law 85-843 states, “The Commission shall * * *utilize 
the services * * * of existing Government agencies * * * and such agencies 
are authorized to cooperate within the limits of available funds and personnel 
to the end that the Commission may carry out its functions as expeditiously 
as possible.” 

Instructions issued to the Commission at the time of its establishment include 
the sentences, “Maximum use should be made of basic data available from 
Federal, State, and local agencies. * * * Whenever special studies are required 
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by the Commission they should, wherever practicable, be performed by one of 
these agencies on a reimbursable basis.””’ Authority exists in law for work to 
be done for one Federal agency by another on a reimbursable basis. The prin- 
cipal agencies of the Federal Establishment concerned with water resource 
development are authorized to employ firms and organizations of consultants 
and specialists. It would appear then, that the Commission could clearly employ 
such firms and organizations indirectly through using one of the regular Federal 
establishments as an intermediary, although there may be some doubt as to 
whether the Commission could engage such firms and organizations directly. 
The language requested would remove any such doubt. 


JUSTIFICATION OF OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE 


01 Personal services 


The law provides for compensation to the Commissioners, other than those 
appointed from within the Federal service, at a rate of $50 per day with a 
limitation on the total annual amount that may be received by the Chairman 
set at $12,000 and by other members at $7,500. 

Staff positions contemplate an organization of 43 people. While the Com- 
mission is authorized to employ personnel without regard to the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act, it has adopted the rates established under the 
Classification Act. 

It also contemplates that special consultants will be called in from time to 
time to serve the Commission directly or to serve its staff. An amount is 
included for this purpose. 


02 Travel 


The amount of $52,000 is included for travel. The Commissioners are engaged 
in their work under this assignment only part time. Those appointed from the 
Federal agencies are regularly located in Washington, D.C., Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Austin, and Temple, Tex. The Commissioners appointed from outside of the 
Federal service each lives in the river basin from which he has been appointed. 
Commission meetings are held at least monthly at Houston and attendance at 
these requires travel. In addition, adequate cooperation by the staff of the 
Commission with the staffs of the Federal agencies regularly engaged in water 
resources development and with the State and local bodies concerned with the 
subject requires considerable travel which must be financed by the Commission. 


03 Transportation of things 


Most of the employees sought for staff assignments are from professions of 
which there is an inadequate supply of qualified members, and it is contem- 
plated that it will be necessary, as now authorized by law, to move the house- 
hold effects of some of these to Houston. The sum of $4,000 is included for 
this purpose. 


04 Communication services 


This item of $5,000 contemplates necessary day-to-day liaison of the Commis- 
sion and its staff with the agencies with which it is cooperating which are 
located at such cities as Austin, Dallas, Fort’ Worth, and Temple. 


05 Rent and utility services 


The item of $15,000 for rent is to provide space in Houston, Tex., for meetings 
of the Commission and for housing the staff for its day-to-day operations. 


06 Printing and reproduction 


The item of $3,000 for printing is to care for normal printing and binding 
expenses and for reproduction of draft material and Commission studies for 
distribution to the Commissioners, the cooperating agencies, and consultants 
for their information and review. 


0? Other contractual services 


The amount of $252,000 to finance a group of special studies to be physically 
performed by other agencies. It is the plan of the Commission, recognizing 
its responsibilities in keeping with its assignment, to keep this program con- 
stantly under close review so that if feasible the studies may be reduced in 
Scope or otherwise curtailed. In undertaking these studies, full use will be 
made of studies already available and of basic data already gathered. 
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08 Supplies and materials 


The item for supplies estimated at $9,000 is to provide materials for adminis- 
trative work and such engineering activities as are necessary in connection with 
the preparation of the work. 

The item includes $2,000 for publications and books to permit the Commission 
to acquire promptly all reports and publications pertinent to its study. Some of 
these are in scarce supply and ean be acquired only by defraying cost of 
reproduction. 


09 Equipment 


The sum of $10,000 is included for equipment. This is the necessary office 
and office engineering equipment to permit employees to function. 


15 Tages and assessment 


The sum of $19,000 is necessary to pay the required employer’s share of social 
security taxes, retirement contributions, and Federal employees’ insurance. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Curran. I am Charles Curran. I am Executive Director of 
the U.S. Study Commission—Texas. 

Mr. George R. Brown, the Chairman, wishes me to express his 
regrets that he could not be here. Presence at some of his other ac- 
tivities has made it impossible for him to appear here today. 

I have a copy of a letter the chairman wrote and a statement which 
I would like to submit for the record. Also the committee may be 
interested in a guide given the Commission when it was established. 

Chairman Haypen. The statements will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


CHARLES D. CurRAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


I am Charles D. Curran, executive director of the U.S. Study Commission— 
Texas. I am a civil engineer by profession. My home is Houston, Tex. 

The U.S. Study Commission—Texas was established last year to provide for 
a comprehensive, integrated, and cooperative investigation, study, and survey 
in connection with and in promotion of the conservation, utilization, and 
development of the land and water resources of the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, 
Colorado, Guadalupe, San Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins and 
intervening areas in Texas. The original legislation provided for a Commis- 
sion of 14 members, 13 of whom were appointed by the President on December 
17, 1958. Amendatory legislation is pending that will bring the strength to 16, 

The Commission held its organization meeting on January 5, 1959, in Houston, 
Tex., where it has established its headquarters. At the initial meeting all the 
Commissioners pledged themselves to direct their efforts to completing the re- 
port within 3 years. That includes both the Commissioners from within the 
six Federal agencies and thoses nominated by the Governor of Texas. 

We believe that bringing all these representatives together to work as a team 
is the shortest route to providing a coordinated plan for the rivers, omitting 
no pertinent use or control of water. 

Let me qoute a sentence from the report on water resource policy which was 
sent to the Congress on January 17, 1956, by President Eisenhower. The re 
port made to him by the Secretaries of Agriculture, Defense, and the Interior 
includes this sentence : 

“The greatest single weakness in the Federal Government’s activities in the 
field of water resource development is the lack of cooperation and coordina- 
tion of the Federal agencies with each other and with the States and local 
interests.” 

These Cabinet officers felt compelled to make that statement notwithstanding 
the pronounced progress toward coordination that has been made over the 
past 25 years. 

Under the authority given the Commission, for the first time there are no 
inhibitions or restrictions on full consideration of all possibilities. The ap 
pointment of Commissioners from various Federal agencies brings to the Com- 
mission through these men the full facilities, talent, and experience of the regu- 
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lar departments and bureaus. But it does one thing more. It leaves these men 
free to bring to bear on the overall problem their experience beyond the limita- 
tions imposed upon their agencies and places them in a position to point out 
clearly any conflicts or inconsistencies among the laws and proceedures regulat- 
ing the agencies. Beyond this, for the first time, the Commission procedure 
brings into the planning as equal partners representatives of State and local 
interests. 

The legislation establishing this Commission creates a planning and coordinat- 
ing structure directed to overcome the shortcomings found to exist in earlier 
efforts. 

This Commission is charged with formulating a basic, comprehensive, and in- 
tegrated plan of development and of rendering a report thereon to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress. When this assignment will have been com- 
pleted, the Commission will automatically be discharged and will pass out of 
existence. Thus, in preparing a plan for the development, control, and use of the 
waters of eight river basins, the Commission will be in a different status from the 
Federal agencies heretofore submitting plans of similar nature. The Commis- 
sion will have no responsibility for construction. It will have no incentive to 
seek the authorization and adoption of the plan in order to continue in business 
and establish another construction bureau in the vast Federal structure. While 
it is expected that the Commission’s report will recommend the construction 
of sound control works, it will be the responsibility of others to work out the 
refinements of design, to actually construct them, and finally, to operate them. 

The work program and organization of the Commission contemplate that its 
staff will be kept small but will be composed of highly qualified, objective, pro- 
fessional people. Their job will be to review, analyze, and study basic data and 
reports now available; determine additional information required and obtain 
such necessary data; then they will prepare alternative plans of water develop- 
ment and assist the Commission in the preparation of its integrated report. The 
Commission will use existing Federal, State, and local agencies, established con- 
sulting organizations, and facilities of the universities to the extent of their 
competence to undertake additional specific studies required. I want to em- 
phasize that the Commission’s staff will undertake no studies or surveys which 
ean more efficiently and more economically be performed by an existing perma- 
nent agency. 

We have a short time assignment. The Commission procedure will accelerate, 
and so provide at a reduced cost, needed planning. Once it has a basic plan 
submitted, the Commission will cease to exist. 





U.S. Stupy ComMIsston—TExas, 


Houston, Tez., June 29, 1959. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HAyDEN: On June 4, 1959, the President submitted to Congress 
an estimate of appropriation under the head ‘‘River Basin Study Commission for 
Texas” in the amount of $800,000, to provide funds for the activities of this Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1960. On the basis of that estimate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has included $720,000 in the pending supplemental appropriation 
bill (H.R. 7978), thus making a reduction of $80,000 in the requested funds. 

The President included in his budget for fiscal year 1960 an entry indicating 
that supplemental funds for 1959 in the amount of $150,000 and an amendment 
to the budget for 1960 in the amount of $800,000 would be submitted sometime 
during the Ist session of the 86th Congress. 

This Commission was appointed in December 1958 and started staffing with 
its initial appropriation of $50,000 in January 1959. It submitted its request for 
supplemental funds for fiscal year 1959 promptly and adopted a work program 
anticipating the availability of the additional moneys by March 1, 1959. Asa 
matter of fact, the appropriation did not become available until May 20 and this 
has prevented the Commission from moving forward with its work at the rate 
it originally anticipated. 

Consultation of Commission staff with representatives of the six permanent 
Federal agencies named in the enabling act estimated that approximately 
$1,600,000 could profitably be expended in fiscal year 1960 in prosecuting the 
program directed by Congress. The Commission considered that in the absence 
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of actual operating experience, it would not request the amount thus estimated 
but would shape its initial program to stay within the bounds of the total the 
President had indicated to Congress. Accordingly, the Commission request has 
been for $800,000. 

The Commission has adopted a time goal of June 30, 1961, for completion 
of its report. This goal presupposes the availability of funds necessary to carry 
out its assignment. Just as lack of funds retarded work during fiscal year 1959, 
any decrease in appropriation below the estimate submitted for 1960 will 
further tend to make the target date impossible of attainment. It would be 
improper to indicate that a reduction in the appropriation made available to 
this Commission would prevent prosecution of the assigned work. On the other 
hand, it is absolutely true that the work cannot be prosecuted vigorously and 
completed in the relatively short time that the Commission proposes unless 
adequate funds are provided. Accordingly, it is requested that the full amount 
of the estimate approved by the President, $800,000, be appropriated. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE R. Brown, Chairman. 


DECEMBER 8, 1958. 


GUIDE FoR U.S. Stupy COMMISSION ON THE NECHES, TRINITY, BRAZOS, COLORADO, 
GUADALUPE-SAN ANTONIO, NUECES, AND SAN JACINTO RIVER BASINS, AND 
INTERVENING AREAS 

BACKGROUND 


Many problems arise in connection with the planning, development, control, 
and use of our water and land resources. One of the greatest problems encoun- 
tered in past attempts to provide comprehensive planning has been the difficulty 
in’ coordinating the plans of Federal agencies with each other and with States 
and local interests. Various devices have been attempted, to achieve broad, 
fully integrated water and land resources planning, through existing agency 
patterns. 

The U.S. Study Commission is an outgrowth. of the experience gained in 
previous efforts to obtain overall, integrated plans. It provides a new untried 
form of organization to overcome past problems. It offers a challenging oppor- 
tunity for the formulaiton of sound, comprehensive, coordinated plans for water 
and land development. The law establishing the Commission permits all func- 
tions and purposes to be considered impartially and objectively; provides for 
adequate consideration of the economic needs of the region and the Nation; 
protects existing and authorized projects and projects under construction, 
whether public or private; and contemplates a collaborative approach to plan- 
ning where the voice of each interest, Federal, State, and local, public and 
private, may be heard and considered. The law also states that it shall be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize the rights and interests of the State of Texas 
in determining the development of the watersheds of its rivers as well as 
existing Federal law in the field of resources development; to utilize the con- 
tinuing investigational programs of Federal agencies; to recognize the primary 
responsibility of the State of Texas and local interests in developing water 
supplies for domestic, municipal, industrial, and other purposes; and that it is 
not its purpose to take from or reassign the duties and powers of any Federal 
department or agency except as provided in the act. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF COMMISSION 


1. It should be kept in mind that the Commission is an independent Federal 
agency whose members are appointed by the President. Members will keep their 
respective agencies and State informed of the progress of the studies and may 
place before the Commission any comments and suggestions from their respec- 
tive agencies or State pertaining to the work of the Commission. They will have 
national responsibility and will be accountable to the President when perform- 
ing the duties of the Commission. During the periods of their service on the 
Commission they are Federal officials subject to the regulations, rules of conduct, 
and laws of the United States. 

2. The Commission will report to the President through the Special Assistant 
for Public Works Planning. 

3. The Chairman of the Commission will be responsible for keeping the 
President’s Assistant for Public Works Planning fully informed as work pro- 
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gresses, especially as to emerging issues or alternatives touching on Federal 
policies, programs, and organizations. 

4. The Commission should time the submission of any reports, analyses, recom- 
mendations, and drafts in a manner which would avoid a last minute rush to 
obtain necessary Washington clearances. 

5. The objective of the Commission will be to provide for an integrated and 
cooperative investigation, study, and survey in order to formulate a compre- 
hensive and coordinated plan as set forth in Public Law 85-843. Plans should 
be developed in such a manner as will assure optimum, sustained use of the 
resources of the region in the light of its overall economic requirements, and 
secure their maximum contribution to the economic growth, strength, and gen- 
eral welfare of the region as well as the Nation. It will be the duty of the 
Commission to assure that the complete range of views and desires of Federal, 
State, and local governments as well as of nonpublic interests are carefully con- 
sidered. 

6. In the designation of the functions and activities of the various Federal 
Departments and agencies in connection with the proposed plan as required by 
sec. 207, title II, of Public Law 85-8438, consideration should be given to the 
question as to whether the program, feature, or facility can be more effectively 
and economically financed, constructed and operated by a non-Federal entity. 

7. The Commission is referred to Budget Bureau Bulletin A-47 as well as 
the report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy, which was transmitted by the President to the Congress on January 17, 
1956, as guides to administration position on policies and evaluation procedures. 
Also to be considered are the current practices and procedures of the several 
Federal agencies in their presentations to the Congress for authorization of 
works.of improvement. The report of the President’s Water. Resources Policy 
Commission, entitled “A Water Policy for the American People” contains a 
good approach to the formulation of policies and long-range plans for the 
regional development of water and related land resources. The attention of 
the Commission is also drawn to Senate Resolution 148, 85th Congress, which 
requests certain information to be furnished the Senate committees concerned 
with water and land resources development reports. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL AGENCIES 


1. The Special Assistant to the President for Public Works Planning will, in 
addition to briefing the Commission at the time it is organized, and arranging 
for such adminstrative services as may be required, assist it when policy or 
other important issues arise by: 

(a) Arranging for such meetings as may be needed from time to time with 
Federal agencies in Washington; 

(b) Coordinating agency views and performing necessary clearances at 
the Washington level; 

(c) Ascertaining-the position of the President on any matters that arise 
on which his decision is required. 

2. Maximum use should be made of basic data available from Federal, State 
and local agencies. Information available from regular agency programs should 
be obtained by the Commission without cost. Whenever special studies are 
required by the Commission they should, wherever practicable, be performed 
by one of these agencies on a reimbursable basis. Efforts should be made to 
secure maximum coordination between Commission and agency programs. 

3. The following Federal Departments and agencies will normally have an 
interest in the investigation and survey being conducted by the Study. Com- 
mission : 
(1) Bureau of the Budget 

(2) Department of Agriculture 

(3) Department of the Army 

(4) Department of Commerce 

(5) Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(6) Department of the Interior 

(7) Department of Justice 

(8) Department of Labor 

(9) Federal Power Commission 

All of these agencies may be called upon for information and advice, either 
through their Washington offices. or through their designated field officials, as 
authorized by Public Law 85-843. Requests for assistance from the Federal 
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agencies will normally be directed to the field officials of the agencies, who are 
responsible in the study area. 


REPORTING AND PROCEDURAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. The U.S. Study Commission shall submit quarterly status reports to the 
President through the Special Assistant for Public Works Planning, including 
copies of official minutes and completed reports or significant sections thereof. 

2. The Commission should identify all emerging issues giving State and agency 
views, where applicable, either in the quarterly status reports or separately as 
the need arises. The chairman, in the presentation of such information, should 
include his own analyses and recommendations on such issues. 

1. Public Law 85-843 sets forth the authorizations of the Commission for 
employment and other administrative operations. 

2. The Commission should immediately develop its proposed program and 
organization for the current and budget years and submit promptly to the 
Bureau of the Budget its estimates of appropriation requirements in order that 
the Budget document for 1960 may adequately reflect the proposed program. 
Arrangements should also be made for early recruitment of Commission staff. 

8. Enclosed is a copy of Budget Bureau Bulletin A—11, revised, dated June 27, 
1958, subject “Instructions for the Preparation and Submission of Annual Budget 
Estimates.” 


AUTHORIZATION AND ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Curran. The Texas Study Commission was authorized approxi- 
mately at the same time as the Southeast Study Commission. The 
jobs are somewhat comparable in that they are a new approach in the 
coordination and development of plans for land and water resources. 

The Commission was organized in January and has since slowly 
been obtaining its staff. 

A supplemental appropriation was made available on May 20, but 
this came so late in the year the money was not particularly effective. 
The estimate for fiscal year 1960, as submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget, amounts to $800,000. That is the amount that was trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress. The House has included in the 
pending bill $720,000. 

As we go along, we will have a definite overhead and so the longer 
we run the greater will be the total cost of the study. 

The enacting legislation says that it is not the intent of the law to 
create any permanent or new agency. We go out of being as soon as 
we finish the report. It is the thought of the Commission that they 
should expedite the completion of the work and they have adopted a 
target date for completion of the report as June 30, 1961. Subse- 
quent to completion the report will be sent to the State and to the 
penrnr Seng agencies and then submitted to the President and the 

ongress. 

The accomplishment of the work in the time proposed presupposes 
that adequate funds will be made available. For that reason, the 
Commission would like to have the estimate restored to $800,000, the 
amount that had been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Perry, do you want to make a statement in 
behalf of this item ? 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 
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re Basin RIVER StUpy COMMISSION FoR TEXAS 


| STATEMENT OF ARTHUR PERRY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
i. TEXAS 


RESTORATION BEQUESTED 


cy 
1d Chairman Haypren. Proceed, Mr. Perry. 
Mr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, Senator Johnson had expected to be here 

or to state his personal interest in this item, but because of the early con- 

vening of the Senate he could not be here. He therefore asked if I 
- might be permitted to present his statement in his behalf. 
no he statement emphasizes the need for the full amount of the budget 
m. request of $800,000 for the work of the U.S. Study Commission on 
7 Texas Rivers. 
“ As the Senator points out, the Commission could profitably use twice 


the amount requested. He therefore urges the committee to give 
favorable consideration to the restoration of the full budget request 
of $800,000, and I would like to ask that his statement be printed in 
xl- the record. 


he Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 
he (The statement referred to follows :) 
es, 
‘ly STATEMENT BY SENATE MagsoritTy LEADER LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
Mr. Chairman, I am seeking restoration of $80,000 cut from the budget recom- 

yut mendation for the River Basin Study Commission of Texas. 
ve. The original request was for $800,000. This was reduced by the House to 
$720.000. 
he This, Mr. Chairman, is a Commission that could profitably use $1,600,000. 
as- That was the studied estimate. But—in full realization of the pressing need 
the / for economy—this Commission voluntarily sought only half of that amount, 

$800,000 


' These are responsible, prudent citizens intent on completing a vital task as 


yer economically as possible. 
These are citizens who, of their own volition, slashed by 50 percent their request 
to for funds. Instead of $1,600,000, this Commission sought $800,000—the exact 
as amount of the President’s budget recommendation. Surely, on this basis, such 
an agency should not suffer a 10-percent cut on top of a 50-percent voluntary 
1ey decrease. 
da The work of this Commission embraces eight great river basins of Texas. 
Se- The Chairman—a distinguished Texan, Mr. George Brown of Houston—has 
the referred to the Commission as a catalyst which will bring together studies and 
the recommendations ranging from local through the State and Federal levels. 
It should be stressed that the Commission has set a deadline of June 30, 
1961, for completion of its report, and an end to its work. This is a Commis- 
Ses sion with a job to do, and it proposes to doit as economically as possible. 
the But this goal is based on the reasonable assumption that funds necessary 
the to carry out the Commission’s assignment will be made available. 


It would be inaccurate for me to imply that a reduction in this appropria- 
f tion would be fatal to the Commission’s work. But there is no slightest 
t in question that work of the Commission will be unnecessarily prolonged; it will 
not be able to complete its vital work in the relatively short time proposed. 
A decrease in the appropriation will impede speedy completion of this im- 
— study and impair efficiency of the Commission. Of this, there is no 
oubt. 

For that reason, I respectfully urge that this committee approve appropria- 
tion of the full $800,000 as recommended by the President and requested by 

the Commission. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Yarborough had planned to be here 
this morning, but was detained on other business. He has requested 
permission to file his statement for the record. Without objection 
his statement will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, the President and the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
an appropriation of $800,000 for fiscal year 1960 for the River Basin Study 
Commission for Texas. 

In the request made by the directors of the River Basin Study Commission 
for Texas they at first hoped to obtain $1,600,000. However, due to the strin- 
gent economy moves of the administration, they voluntarily cut their request 
to $800,000. The House of Representatives in an economy move applied a. gen- 
eral 10 percent cut to substantially all of the appropriations coming before 
them for attention. However, I feel that if the former cut of 50 percent which 
was voluntarily applied had been fully explained, it is likely that this cut of 
10 percent additional would not have been made. I hope that the Senate will 
approve the full amount approved by the President and the Budget Bureau, 
because the full amount is critically needed to finish the program outlined by 
this committee on the target date of June 30, 1961. 

As I have noted above, the Commission feels that it could efficiently use twice 
the amount that it has requested. I have been advised that a reduction in the 
funds below $800,000 would cause the work to lag and if the target date has 
again to be moved to a later date, it is possible that they would have to come 
back for additional funds before they could complete the study. This would 
Seriously handicap the entire program contemplated by the River Basin Study 
Commission. 

As several authorities in this field have noted, this Commission serves the 
essential purpose of coordinating the overall plan for the development of Texas 
rivers and their work is seriously needed at this time in order that projects 
on all fronts may proceed on schedule and on an efficient basis. 

For these reasons I respectfully urge that the committee approve appropria- 
tion of the full $800,000 recommended by the President and the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget and the River Basin Study Commission for Texas. 


Pusuic Works 
ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 


CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 


Senator E.tenper. I would like to place in the record a letter dated 
July 23, 1959, addressed to me as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Works and signed by Loren W. Olmstead, colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, pertaining to the St. Joseph Indian School which is being 
damaged by the pool of the Fort Randall Reservoir. 

Chairman Haypen. Without objection the letter will be inserted in 
the record at the proper place. 

(The letter raderrsd to follows :) 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
‘ Washington, D.C., July 23, 1959. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 


‘Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Reference is made to your letter of July 8, 1959, in 
which you referred to the Senate committee report on the public works appro 
priation bill, concerning the desire of the committee for a report on the miost 
feasible method of protecting the shoreline of the St. Joseph Indian School, 
Chamberlain, 8S. Dak. 
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As a result of the raising of the pool at Fort Randall Reservoir, it is found 
that an erosion problem has been created on the banks of the Missouri River 
at the location of property owned by the St. Joseph Indian School. 

There appear to be only two solutions to the problem: Hither to purchase 
the property being damaged or to completely protect the area by riprapping. 
The school authorities have been contacted and the possibility of the United 
States purchasing a portion of the land, along the shoreline, approximately 26 
-acres, has been investigated. The officials of the school state that they do not 
desire to sell this property, since they have plans for the expansion of the 
school. It is presently estimated that to obtain title of the land, place certain 
necessary riprapping, and erect a fence for the protection of the students would 
cost at least $76,000. Of this amount, $6,000 for the purchase of land, $25,000 
for necessary protective fencing, and $10,000 for partial riprapping is presently 
required. The additional amount of $35,000 would be required over a period 
of years for extension of riprap as necessary. As noted above, the alternative 
would be complete riprapping of the shore of the pool area in front of the 
property owned by the St. Joseph School. This solution is satisfactory to the 
school and is presently estimated to cost $200,000. 

Authority exists for the accomplishment of the remedial work by the purchase 
of land, but no authority presently exists for the complete riprapping of the 
area as desired by local interests. 

Sincerely yours, 


— 


LOREN W. OLMSTEAD, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


STATEMENT OF T. GRAYDON UPTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY ; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES R. HARLEY, CHIEF, 
LATIN AMERICAN DIVISION, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE; AND FRED BURTON SMITH, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


Program and financing 























Presently Revised 
available, estimate, Increase 
1960 1960 
— — — | ee 
| | 
Program by activities: 1. Investment in Inter-American : 
Development Bank (total obligations) - $80, 000, 000 | $80, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance carried forward - 200,000,000 | — 200, 000, 000 
ay innate 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - aj | 280, 000, 000 | 280, 000, 000 
Object classification 
Presently Revised 
available, estimate, Increase 
1960 | 1960 
a $$$ —_—$_$$ $$ — — — } —— | —_—_—____—_ — 
| i 
10 Investments and loans_- | $80, 000, 000 | $80, 000, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Next we will discuss the item relating to the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which will not take 
long to read, which I think is quite explanatory. 

Chairman Haypen. This is a very important subject, so you may 
proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Urron. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
very pleased to have the opportunity of appearing before this com- 
mittee to discuss the appropriations being requested to finance the 
participation of the United States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. The Senate, on July 15 passed S. 1928, a bill authorizing 
U.S. membership in this institution, and an identical bill, H.R. 7072, 
has been favorably reported by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. I understand that that will 
be taken up early next week. In view of the necessity that certain 
funds be available by the end of this calendar year, we are making 
the request, at this time, but as you will note, the appropriation item 
provides that it does not become effective unless the authorization 
bills or similar bills are enacted into law during this 1st session of the 
86th Congress. 


AGREEMENT FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF BANK 


The agreement for the establishment of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, containing the text of a charter, was drafted by a 
specialized committee composed of representatives of all the 21 Amer- 
ican Republics, which met in Washington early this year and finished 
its work on April 8, 1959. On May 11, President Eisenhower sent a 
message to Congress urging the enactment of legislation authorizing 
the President to accept U.S. membership in the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and making available the funds that are necessary 
for the United States to assume the subscription obligations pre- 
scribed in the agreement for the Bank. 

This proposed institution is designed to promote the economic de- 
velopment of our Latin American neighbor countries on a sound 
financial basis. The Bank will provide loans and guarantees to sup- 
plement those obtainable from other credit sources and will provide 
technical assistance for the purpose of assisting these countries in the 
formulation of economic development programs and in the prepara- 
tion and designing of specific development projects. The Bank will 
give priority to loans which will most effectively contribute to the 
economic growth of member countries. Loans may be made to pri- 
vate enterprises, to governments of member countries, or to their 
political subdivisions. In its ordinary operations the Bank will make 
loans repayable in the currency lent, on normal terms for international 
lending. In addition, the Bank will have limited resources for special 
operations under which loans can be made repayable in whole or in 
part in the currency of the borrower. Such loans will be made on 
terms and conditions appropriate for dealing with special circum- 
stances that may arise in specific countries or with respect to specific 
projects. 
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TOTAL CAPITAL 


Now that, gentlemen, is the background of the Bank itself and now 
I come to the capital. The agreement on the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank calls for total capital resources of $1 billion. Of 
this, $850 million consists of authorized capital stock for the ordinary 
operations of the Bank. The remaining $150 million forms the re- 
sources of the fund for special operations, which, as I have said, is a 
special, carefully segregated part of the Bank’s resources which may 
be utilized by the Bank for loans repayable in whole or in part in the 
currency of the borrower. 

The total U.S. subscription to the resources of the Bank is $450 
million, of which $350 million is to the capital stock of the Bank and 
$100 million to the fund for special operations. The subscriptions 
to the resources of the Bank by the 20 Latin American countries 
amount to the equivalent of $550 million, of which $500 million would 
be subscribed to the capital of the Bank and $50 million to the fund 
for special operations. In other words, the total contribution by 
Latin American countries is somewhat larger than our own. The 
subscription assigned to each of the 21 American Republics are set 
forth in table I attached to this statement. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


The authorized capital stock of $850 million is divided into $400 
million of paid-in capital and $450 million of callable capital. The 
subscriptions to the callable capital stock are a contingent liability 
and do not require any cash payments by the rhember countries under 
present circumstances. This contingent liability must be assumed in 
full at the time countries accept membership in the Bank. 

Chairman Hayprn. Not being a banker and not even being a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, just what 
happens? We appropriate $400 million out of the Treasury of the 
United States to set up this business and then this contingent lability. 
Is that. the same, for example, as the insurance of bank deposits in the 
United States ? 


GUARANTEE CAPACITY OF WORLD BANK 


Mr. Urron. I think the best comparison to that is the guarantee 
capacity in the World Bank. In other words, the United States un- 
dertakes to make funds available, but only if called upon to meet 
obligations which the Bank has incurred either under its guarantees 
or under borrowings that it has made from the private sector and 
from the public. Now, in the World Bank, a substantial part of our 
contribution is in this form and it has never been called upon in any 
way, shape, or manner, and it would only be expected that it would be 
called upon either in the World Bank or in this institution under most 
unusual circumstances of losses. In effect, this guarantee enables the 
institution to go into the capital markets and to borrow, but backed 
up by the willingness of the United States to put up sums up to that 
amount in case of need. 
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COST TO TAXPAYERS 


Chairman Haypen. What does it cost the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Upron. This portion costs the American taxpayer nothing as 
this is only called upon if the losses should occur. If a loss should 
occur then it would cost the American taxpayer a sum equal to that 
which is called upon, but up until that time no money is used what- 
soever. 

Senator DworsHak. With respect to the $100 million to the fund 
for special operations, if repayment is made in local currency, then 
the United States is assuming the repayment instead of $100 million 
in currency and while it would not actually be a loss it would be 
money that could be used only in the countries which issued the 
currency, is that correct ? 

Mr. Upton. That is correct, and that is a different item. In other 
words, this capital is divided into three different parts: (1) The 
guarantee capital which I have just described, (2) an actual con- 
tribution in dollars which will be repayable when loaned in dollars 
and will be a revolving fund and (3) the item which you mentioned 
which may be loaned in dollars and repaid in local currency. Now, 
this will, of course, be an appropriations charge as will the regular 
capital of the bank. 

Senator Youna. Could I ask a question at this point. Is there any 
particular reason why this request comes in a supplemental bill rather 
than in the mutual aid bill? 


BANKING OPERATION 


Mr. Urron. Yes, sir; there is. This is basically a banking opera- 
tion. Most of the capital of this that is put in will stay in and 
revolve. Now, in this particular institution we expect to go to the 
capital markets of the country on the basis of the guarantee capital 
and to raise money there. 

The founders of this bank, the 21 American Republics were ex- 
tremely anxious that this be considered in all respects as a banking 
institution which, with respect to its regular operations, will stand 
on its own feet and borrow money from private sources and we 
have felt that if this became part of a mutual aid bill that it would 
then, in the opinion of possible lenders, lose its characteristic as an 
independent institution and would be considered an institution which 
required annual appropriations. So we feel that, psychologically 
speaking, this institution falls much more into the category of the 
World Bank than it does into the category of mutual security and 
felt that it should be treated as a separate institution. 


MUTUAL AID PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. The trouble is that we are getting our mutual aid 
to the point that it is scattered into all other departments and then 
is charged to a program to which it should not be charged. For 
example, Public Law 480, the Foreign Surplus Act, we spend $1 billion 
a year or a little better on that program. Seventy percent of this 
is charged to the Agriculture, price support operation, where actually 
it is foreign currency of the lending bank to these countries under 
the Public Law 480 program. It is the foreign aid program that 
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should not be charged to Agriculture. Here you are getting your 
foreign aid scattered through all the departments. 

Mr. Urron. Of the total capital resources of $1 billion, $850 million 
is strictly banking capital and a revolving fund and this is what we 
think gives the character to this institution, and the remaining $150 
million in the so-called fund for special operations, we consider as a 
special operational item, but we do not expect to come up for an annual 
appropriation for this. We will come again to complete the capital, 
but when the capital is completed we have no specific plans for coming 
up and asking for replacement of that. 

Senator Youna. There ave some parts of the mutual assistance pro- 
gram that I think should be charged to the military program. When 
they are strictly military in nature, I think they should be charged 
over to the military program or the defense program. My concern 
is that we are getting these programs scattered through all the depart- 
ments in the Government to the point where you do not know where 
youare. I appreciate your statements. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY OTHER NATIONS 


Senator Dworsnax. At that point, can I ask this question: I do 
not know if you are going to touch on it later, but as the bank requires 
it to be paid-in capital from the United States, is there some stipula- 
tion that the other countries must likewise pay in their pro rata share 
in paid-in capital so you can anticipate the possibility that the United 
States might be called upon to contribute 100 percent of its share, 
whereas the other participating nations may be contributing only a 
very small portion of their commitments? 

Mr. Uprron. Yes; there is. There is a provision. This capital is 
divided into three different installments, 20 percent, 40 percent, and 40 
percent, and there is a provision that the second installment will not 
be called up unless 90 percent of the total of the previous installments 
has been paid, so this in effect would mean that. the United States 
would not pay in its second installment unless 90 percent of the total 
of the first installment had been paid. 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. That would also apply for the second and 
the third ? 

Mr. Urron. That applies to the second and the third. As to the 
first installment the bank does not come into operation until 85 percent 
have agreed to it. 

Senator DworsHak. And insofar as the initial paid-in capital from 
the various countries, they would all be required to make at least 90 
percent of their initial contribution ? 

Mr. Urron. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. Can the bank start operations with only the 
contributions or paid-in capital from the United States? 

Mr. Upron. Well, in theory, there is nothing to prevent that, but in 
fact if this should happen we could decline to come into the bank be- 
cause if 85 percent agreed to the obligation of paying in and did not 
pay in, then we would have the right to simply say, “We withdraw 
from this institution.” 

We are protected by that in the first payment and in the second 
payment, protected by the specific requirement of 90 percent of the 
previous payments being made. 
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AID PROGRAMS IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Senator E.ttenper. Mr. Upton, as you just stated, this bank is not 
to be considered as part and parcel of our mutual security program. 
As this program is being administered, grants are made to South and 
Central American countries except, as I recall, three countries— 
Guatemala, Paraguay, and Bolivia. In all the other Latin American 
countries we have only more or less technical aid programs. How- 
ever, it may be possible that some portion of these technical aid pro- 
grams are used for economic aid, but it is not described nor labeled 
assuch. Am I correct in that? ’ 

Mr. Urron. That is correct, sir. I think there are a few more 
countries where individual development fund loans have been made, 
but not grants. | 

Senator Ex.enper. I understand. I am talking about grant aid. 

Mr. Upron. You are correct, sir. 


AID ON REPAYABLE LOAN BASIS 


Senator ELttenper. Following my recent trip to South and Central 
America, I recommended the creation of a bank of this type for the 
benefit of, and for the exclusive use of, the countries of South and 
Central America. I did this in the hope that we could show the 
people of those countries that we are willing to help them—provided 
they want to help themselves. I also believe that our aid should be 
on a repayable loan basis. 

Mr. Upron. I think this is a very important point because this is 
the only institution that we have, I think, where Latin countries have 
made a contribution not only to the capital but actually to this special 
operations and in this case the total Latin contribution, in their cur- 
rencies and dollars, is higher than our own, and we consider the 
psychological aspect of this which you have described as most 


important. 
PARTICIPATION IN WORLD BANK 


Senator Dworsnak. Have any of the Latin American countries 
been participating in the World Bank? 

Mr. Urron. Yes. But there the World Bank does not have this 
so-called special operation’s section. The Latin countries do partici- 
pate in the World Bank and that, of course, covers the whole world. 
This would just cover the Latin America area. 

Senator Dworsnak. Harder loans then are made by the World Bank 
than may be made by this, that is, in most instances? 

Mr. Urron. Well, the loans made by the World Bank, I think, will 
be parallel to the ones made in the regular operations, regular banking 
operations, but they will be harder than the small amounts in the 
special operations fund. 

Senator DworsHak. Have these Latin American countries been par- 
re in the World Bank operations very much, or to a limited 
extent 


PERCENTAGE OF WORLD BANK LOANS MADE TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Urron. They have participated, I think, to a moderate extent, 
perhaps not as much as they would have liked to, but I think I have 
figures here of just what the total of the World Bank loans have 
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been to Latin America. Approximately 25 to 30 percent, I think, of 
the total World Bank loans, have been made to Latin America. 


AID TO SMALL BUSINESSMEN 


Senator Exitenper. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to make 
this statement: It is my hope that a bank of this type be used, almost 
exclusively, to aid the small businessmen of Latin America in the 
hope that we can foster the development of a solid middle class—a 
middle class which would bring stability to government in this area. 
The World Bank lends to large businesses and there is very little 
effort made to help the smaller businessman. In those instances where 


he can get help he has to pay an impossible interest rate of from 12 
to 14 percent. 





INTEREST RATE 


Senator Dworsuak. What rate of interest will they pay under this 
program / 

Senator ExLenper. I hope it will bea rate within reason. You can 
go into any banks in South and Central America today and you will 
find they charge probably 8 percent interest and maybe even 10 per- 
cent discount on the first loan. That is what they do. In other 
words, it is no different in South and Central America today than it 
was in America and the United States 25 years ago. At that time 
you could go to a bank and get. interest on your money at 8 percent 
but you would have to pay a little discount, some of it at 4 and 6 
percent. 

Senator Dworsuak. Well, maybe some of those South American 
bankers will resent this program as infringing upon their operation. 

Senator ELtenper. Maybe so, but they will learn, I hope, that as 
these small businesses develop more wealth will be created. That in 
turn will make it possible for those people to earn more and buy more 
from us. When I recommended the establishment of a bank of this 
type in my report, it was for a slightly selfish reason. If we can 
help develop business in those countries and increase their buying 
power, surely they will purchase more from us. 

Mr. Upron. Mr. Chairman, I find I overstated slightly the World 


Bank loan. It is approximately 20 percent to Latin America and not 
30 percent. 


WORLD BANK GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE REQUIREMENT 


Senator Ropertson. Before you proceed anv further, I think the 
World Bank generally requires the second nation to endorse the loan 
and these do not have to be endorsed. 

Mr. Upron. That is correct. The World Bank does require gov- 
ernment guarantees. 

Senator Rorertson. When the World Bank was established, it was 
handled by the Banking and Currency Committee and this Inter- 
American Bank was handled by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House, but under the Reorganization Act of 1946, the For- 
eign Relations Committee was actually given jurisdiction of it and 
Senator Fulbright asked for jurisdiction and as the new chairman I 
was not in a position to contest it because the law was against me. 
In the debate on the floor on this foreign aid bill IT asked him if he 
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thought that this bank could eventually take the place of aid that 
we might now be required to give to Latin American countries in our 
foreign aid program and he expressed the hope that eventually this 
program could do that very thing. They would not need any more 
economic aid from us if they could get this established and efficiently 
In operation. 

Senator ExLtenper. Mr. Upton, you were going to comment on this 
thing I mentioned ? 

Mr. Urron. Yes. I think it is inherent in the nature of this insti- 
tution that being considerably smaller in size and concentrating in 
Latin America that it will make smaller loans. In addition to this, 
in the discussions which went into forming this bank, quite a number 
of the Latin American representatives brought out the same point 
you have, and that is the desirability of making smaller loans to 
private business. 

Actually, there is a clause in the charter which provides that this 
bank can also loan to smaller development institutions to make such 
small loans in cases where the items are too small for the bank itself 
to handle. 

Senator ELitenDer. My recommendation as to the creation of this 
bank was based on information that I obtained locally as to the in- 
ability of the smaller business people in South and Central America 
to obtain loans at reasonable rates. I am satisfied that the loans will 
be repaid. The people of Latin America are good people and if we 
do not give them a chance to develop their talents it does not help 
us any. Why, they can create a huge reservoir of loans which will 
tend to develop the country and create buying power. There is no 
question about that in my mind. 


AVERAGE INTEREST RATE AND TERM OF LOANS 


Senator Monroney. Mr. Upton, I think you are familiar with in- 
terest rates of international lending organizations. What is the aver- 
age interest rate you anticipate and the length of the loan ¢ 

Mr. Upton. That depends on the category in which it falls. 

Senator Monronery. These are capital loans. 

Mr. Urron. In the ordinary operations of the bank, the interest 
rate will be quite parallel with other going institutions, such as the 
World Bank and with more or less standard terms adjusted to the 
interest rise. 

Senator Monroney. 514, 514? 


Mr. Upton. 514 or something of that sort. In the special fund, | 


a special department which lends the dollars repayable in local cur- 
rency, greater consideration will probably be given to the local rate of 
interest in the country sbhecchal and in this case it may be higher 
than in the regular operation. 

Senator Monroney. Suppose that goes at 514 or 514 for your 


regular operation on 20- or 25-year amortization, or is that right! | 


What length of time does it take, Mr. Upton? 
Mr. Upton. These loans may run for 15 to 25 years. 
Senator Monroney. This brings up an important question. I 


think we ought to understand what we are doing. We have a bank | 


oeneetne in the State Department called the Development Loan | 
t 


Fund. 


also lends dollars. It also lends to Latin America. It is | 
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called a bank. It has the earmarkings of a bank and the trappings 
of one, but is there not an interest rate of something in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 to 3 percent repayable in 40 years ? 

Mr. Upton. Well, that is the Development Loan Fund. Most of 
its loans, not all of them, but most of them are in dollars repayable 
in local currencies. : 

Senator Monroney. In soft currency ; yes, sir. 


CATEGORIES OF INTEREST RATES 


Mr. Upton. Now, its interest rates divide themselves generally into 
two categories, in what might be called social or economic overhead 
items such as roads, for example, or for development, things of this 
sort. The interest rate itself is 314 percent. 

Senator Monroney. Well, it is not a fixed interest rate, as I under- 
stand it. It is negotiated with each country, depending on the diplo- 
matic exigencies. 

Mr. Urpron. I think this. It is tied in originally with the cost of 
money to the U.S. Government but I believe it actually has been 
314 percent in most cases. 

enator Monroney. You will find that some of it is lower than 
that. 

Mr. Urron. Now for those loans, that is, which fall into the private 
category sector, the rates of interest are comparable to those charged 
by the World Bank or the Export-Import Bank. The DLF must 
io ascertain first that capital is not available elsewhere for such 
loans as it makes. 

Senator Monroney. The point I am making is we have two banks 
open here. I am all in favor of this, but we have some questions 
about the economics of the DLF. 

Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Bolivia—which bank would they go 
to, the one that charges 51/4 percent or the one that charges 314 per- 
cent and the one that they can borrow from in hard dollars and repay 
in soft currency ? 

LOAN POLICY 


Mr. Urron. Well, I think there are two answers to this question. 
The first one is that the Development Loan Fund is in effect an in- 
stitution which only considers loans where capital is not available 
through other institutions, so that presumably this institution would 
be the first one to be called upon. Secondly, the operations of the 
Development Loan Fund are quite closely coordinated with the other 
institutions through the National Advisory Council and it does have 
a good many loans where the Development Loan Fund might take 
a piece and the World Bank might take a piece and conceivably loans 
might be worked out with this institution where it, too, would par- 
ticipate. 

Senator Monroney. Well, do I understand you to say that unless 
this bank declines the loan then DLF would not pick up the loan? 
I think we ought to get this thing in a row. In other words, we 
have the World Bank, we have the Inter-American Bank, and we 
have the Development Loan Fund. We have the ECA or ICA making 
loans and then we go from there to the Export-Import Bank and I 
think there are two or three others. Now, I have been told by some 
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of these people that they have to employ Washington lawyers to try 
to figure out which is the best one of our competing banks to goto. It 
looks to me like the coordinating committee is not coordinating very 
much. 

Mr. Urron. Well, I would just like to comment briefly on this DLF 
relationship. 

Senator Monroney. Ithink that isimportant. When we are giving 
them $1 billion, or practically $1 billion a year or in the next 2 years, 
it is getting to be a bank of mammoth proportions and its rules. are 
entirely different from the normal banking rules, yet it purports 
to be a bank. 

Mr. Upron. Yes. Well, I think this, that a description of the pre- 
cise relationship of this DLF and IADB will develop after the IADB 
has commenced operations. However, the Development Loan Fund 
will regard this Inter-American Development Bank, in its role as a re- 
gional development bank, as another free world lending institution. 
Since the legislation establishing the Development Loan Fund re- 
quires that its activities take into account whether financing can be 
obtained in whole or part from other free world sources on reason- 
able terms, the Development Loan Fund would view the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank as a bank of prior recourse for Latin American 
applicants. 

COMPETITION BETWEEN LENDING AGENCIES 


Senator Monroney. That is what I want understood, because when 
the Development Loan Fund comes up for appropriations and re- 
newal, it talks only in terms of “this is the sole source of capital.” 
Now, if it is a sort of lifer: aft, after all, and other means have been 
unable to satisfy these needs on a banking loan basis, then we under- 
stand that you cannot put this into the picture. But if we are going to 
have DLF running around cutting the rates, giving long terms, build- 
ing up an empire within the State Department while you are trying 
to make a bankable operation go, we are going to be competing ag: inst 
ourselves with cutrates, longer terms, and repayments in softer cur- 
rencies. What country in South America would not want to borrow 
in hard dollars and pay in soft dollars? 

Mr. Urron. But there is a coordination. 

Senator Monroney. We are not getting coordination. We never 
had it down there and you will find that out today. I have talked to 
many, many people who say they have to run from one bank to another 
because no one has ever laid down a firm set of rules. A bank of last 
resort, if you want to call it that, would perhaps be DFL. Today an 
initial application may be pending in the Export-Import Bank, and 


when the applicants find the terms are rather harsh there, they run to 
DFL. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. DILLON 


Mr. Upton. I have Mr. Dillon’s testimony here before the Senate on 
this Development Bank, and in response to a question he said this: 


We think that most of the Latin American countries would probably, in the 
first instance, come to this Bank. This Bank does have to take into account, and 
is supposed to supplement, resources available elsewhere. So, in the course of 
the study and preparation of the project, I think normal practice would be 
they would discuss the matter probably with both the Export-Import Bank and 
the World Bank and see whether they are interested in it and they might do it 
together or do it jointly on some basis that was mutually agreed. In other 
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words, though they come first, we think, to this Bank because it is basically a 
bank of Latin American background, we expect this Bank to be in close conversa- 
tion with the World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, to see whether opportunities 
for participation and coordination were not possible and in some cases it might 
be referred to the World Bank and in other cases it might be more appropriate to 
hold it in the Inter-American Development Bank. 

Senator Monroney. It is your position then that a Latin American 
loan, before it could be considered by the DLF would have to be con- 
sidered by this institution and found wanting in its repayment op- 
portunity before the DLF should make a loan ? , 

Mr. Upton. I think, sir, this would be very closely coordinated with 
the DLF and in general ‘the DLF would continue to act as a bank 
which would consider or rather an institution which would consider 
it only if private or other capital resources were not available. 

Senator Monroney. I think we ought to have some understanding 
stronger than coordination, because you cannot possibly compete with 
a bank that is lending hard dollars and repaying in soft currency at 
21% to 314 percent and turn around and expect to build a good business 
on good loans at the rate that I hope or I think you are planning on 
for this thing. Iam for this bank. I think it has a great future, but 
it cannot exist if the DLF and the ICA and these other extremely 
soft-lending institutions are going to be reaching in and grabbing 
your good loans. It could and should and must go through a regular 
banking examination. On top of that we have the special fund of 
the President which can be used in these extraordinary circumstances. 

Senator ELLenper. May I ask one question to clarify this? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS FUNDS 


Senator ExLienper. I notice, Mr. Upton, you are asking for $280 
million. How much of that will be applied to the special fund? 

Mr. Urron. $50 million of this applies or will be applied to the 
special fund. 

Senator ELLtenpER. Why is it the United States is to provide $100 
million out of the $150 million in the special fund? 

Mr. Urron. You are referring to the special operations? 

Senator Extitenper. That is what I am talking about; yes. 


REPAYMENT IN LOCAL CURRENCY 


Mr. Urron. I think the answer is this, Senator, that this “Special 
operations category” is repayable. 

Senator ELLENpER. In soft currency ? 

Mr. Upton. In local currency. 

Senator E:tenper. It strikes me the shoe ought to be on the other 
foot. The countries of South and Central America would be the ones 
who would use most of this money and they ought to put up more 
than we do. 

Mr. Upron. Well, the thing is this: If we look back on the precedent 
of institutions doing both of these things, the only time that countries 
have actually contributed to a special operation of this sort is in this 
institution. Now, the Development Loan Fund makes its type of loan 
without any outside contribution at all. 

Senator Extenver. I understand that, but as Senator Monroney 
pointed out, this Bank is supposed to be a different one, one to apply 
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to cases not covered by regular business and banking methods. Yet 
you create some doubt here, in my humble judgment, as to the quali- 
ties of a real banking institution. 

Mr. Urpron. Well, in order to allay these doubts, and there was a 
great deal of discussion in the committee which established the Bank, 
this was very distinctly separated, in its accounts, its bookkeeping, its 
management, in all respects, from the regular banking operations. 

Senator ELtenver. I understand that. And I also understand that 
the loans from this fund are to be paid back in local currencies. For 
that reason it strikes me that it would be apropos for the local countries 
to subscribe more to this special fund than we do. 


ORIGINAL CAPITAL IN DOLLARS 


Mr. Urron. Well, you recognize that although it is to be paid back 
in local currencies, the original capital subscription is in dollars, that 
is, half of it dollars and half of it other currency. 

Senator ELitenper. We have to put up $100 million and all other 
countries $50 million. 

Mr. Urron. We feel, in view of the nature of this, that this was 
a considerable degree of cooperation on the part of the Latin American 
countries, taking into consideration how short their resources are, what 
small amounts of capital they do have available. 


LATIN AMERICAN NATUBAL RESOURCES 


Senator ELLenprErR. Well, they have greater combined resources than 
the United States. 

Mr. Urron. Natural resources? 

Senator EL.tenper. Exactly. 

Mr. Upton. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. You know I am talking about actual natural 
resources. All they need is development. 

Mr. Upron. Yes. 


Senator Exzrenper. You understand that. We are trying to go | 


forward to assist these countries so they can develop these resources, 
But if you go overboard and are too lenient in supplying them funds, 
my fear is they are going to start leaning on us just as the countries 
in Western Europe have been leaning on us after we once put them back 
on their economic feet. That is the weakness I can see in this. 
You want to make this more or less a strict banking institution in 
the hope that all the loans will be repaid just as loans are paid to 
rivate banks in the United States. This fund should be a strict 
anking operation for South and Central America. 


LOANS TO AMERICAN FIRMS 


Senator DworsHax. Mr. Upton, can American firms participate in 
getting loans from this Bank? 

Mr. Uprron. There is nothing in the charter which would not make 
it possible for this institution to loan to Americans. 

Senator Dworsuax. American firms can participate? 

Mr. Upton. They can make an application and will be treated pre- 
sumably the same as any other applicant. 

Senator DworsHax. For development purposes? 


Mr. Urron. Primarily, they must have a requirement in the field | 


of economic development. 
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SHRINKAGE OF GOLD RESERVES 


Senator Dworsuax. Do you know how much of our gold reserves 
have been shrunk during the past year? I heard a report of about 
$2 million. Is that right? Can somebody from the Treasury tell us 
that ? 

Mr. Urron. That is approximately correct. 

Senator DworsHak. A billion. Then it is conceivable if we con- 
tinue this drain on our gold reserves for another 8 or 10 years, we will 
have a soft currency in this country, and then, certainly, we will be 
able to qualify, and I do not know who will provide the capital for 
such a bank, but it is conceivable that in the United States quite soon 
we will have a soft currency and then we will face a very serious con- 
sideration here. 

Nobody in the Treasury Department seems to be concerned about 
this constant shrinkage of our gold. 

In a colloquy on the floor with one of my colleagues, when I asked 
that question, it was said, “Well, if we run out of gold, maybe we will 
use something else.” 

Well, if we have to use something else other than gold, then of 
course we will have a soft currency, will we not 2 

Mr. Urron. Well, if we had to use something else other than gold, 
then the question of whether we had a soft currency would depend 
on what the other nations would use. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, they would have our gold. 

Senator Youne. At the present time it takes 20 American dollars 
to equal $19 of one of these countries. 

Chairman Haypen. May I make this suggestion. You have quite 
a lengthy statement here and time is running out and we have other 
witnesses that we would like to hear. As you proceed, if there is a 
paragraph you have already discussed, could you skip that paragraph ? 

Mr, Upron. Yes, sir. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I have checked through the Sec- 
retary’s statement. I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the 
record and if he wants to summarize the remainder of the statement, 
he may do so, but I think these questions that have been asked by 
Senators Ellender, Monroney, Dworshak and others have pretty well 
developed what is involved here and, as the chairman says, we have 
other Treasury items and a Post Office Department item to hear. 

Mr. Upton. I will be very happy to have this placed in the record, 
the remainder of the statement. 

Chairman Haynen. Then if there is something you want to sum- 
manne, you can add that and we will include your statement in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am very pleased to have the 
opportunity of appearing before this committee to discuss the appropriations 
being requested to finance the participation of the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank. The Senate, on July 15 passed S. 1928, a bill 
authorizing U.S. membership in this institution, and an identical bill, H.R. 7072, 
has been favorably reported by the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives. In view of the necessity that certain funds be avail- 
able by the end of this calendar year, we are making the request at this time, 
but as you will note, the appropriation item provides that it does not become 
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effective unless the authorization bills or similar bills are enacted into law 
during this 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

The agreement for the establishment of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, containing the text of a charter, was drafted by a specialized committee 
composed of representatives of all the 21 American Republics, which met in 
Washington early this year and finished its work on April 8, 1959. On May 11, 
President Eisenhower sent a message to Congress urging the enactment of legis- 
lation authorizing the President to accept U.S. membership in the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank and making available the funds that are necessary for 
the United States to assume the subscription obligations prescribed in the 
agreement for the Bank. This proposed institution is designed to promote the 
economic development of our Latin American neighbor countries on a sound 
financial basis. The Bank will provide loans and guarantees to supplement those 
obtainable from other credit sources and will provide technical assistance for 
the purpose of assisting these countries in the formulation of economic develop- 
ment programs and in the preparation and designing of specific development 
projects. 

The Bank will give priority to loans which will most effectively contribute 
to the economic growth of member countries. Loans may be made to private 
enterprises, to governments of member countries, or to their political subdivi- 
sions. In its ordinary operations the Bank will make loans repayable in the 
currency lent, on normal terms for international lending. In addition, the 
Bank will have limited resources for special operations under which loans can 
be made repayable in whole or in part in the currency of the borrower. Such 
loans will be made on terms and conditions appropriate for dealing with special 
circumstances that may arise in specific countries or with respect to specific 
projects. 

The agreement on the Inter-American Development Bank calls for total capital 
resources of $1 billion. Of this, $850 million consists of authorized capital 
stock for the ordinary operations of the Bank. The remaining $150 million 
forms the resources of the fund for special operations, which, as I have said, 
is a special, carefully segregated part of the Bank’s resources which may be 
utilized by the Bank for loans repayable in whole or in part in the currency of 
the borrower. The total U.S. subscription to the resources of the Bank is $450 
million, of which $350 million is to the capital stock of the Bank and $100 million 
to the fund for special operations. The subscriptions to the resources of the 
Bank by the 20 Latin American countries amount to the equivalent of $550 
million, of which $500 million would be subseribed to the capital of the Bank 
and $50 million to the fund for special operations. 'The subscriptions assigned 
to each of the 21 American Republics are set forth in table I attached to this 
statement. 

The authorized capital stock of $850 million is divided into $400 million of 
paid-in capital and $450 million of callable capital. The subscriptions to the 
eallable capital stock are a contingent liability and do not require any cash 
payments by the member countries under present circumstances. This con- 
tingent liability must be assumed in full at the time countries accept membership 
in the Bank. 

The Bank’s charter contains general provisions for possible further increases 
in resources, as additional funds may be required for the Bank’s operations. 
In addition, there is a special provision that, at some time after September 30, 
1962, the Bank will increase the callable portion of its capital stock by $500 mil- 
lion, if at that time its Board of Governors approves such an increase by a three- 
fourths affirmative vote. Such an increase would mean an additional contingent 
liability of approximately $200 million for the United States and $300 million 
for the Latin American countries. No appropriation is required at the present 
time in connection with this provision in the charter, since ultimate approval of 
the increase on the part of the United States will require further authorizing 
legislation. 

We are requesting $280 million, which is the amount required to fulfill the 
initial financial obligations of the United States resulting from its acceptance of 
membership in the Bank. These obligations are several, and I should like to take 
this opportunity of detailing the various components of the U.S. contributions, 
which are shown in table II acompanying this statement. As I have already men- 
tioned, the U.S. subscription to the resources of the Inter-American Development 
Bank will total $450 million. This amount is divided into three categories as 
follows: 
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First, the United States will subscribe $150 million for paid-in shares of the 
capital stock. This subscription is payable in three installments. The first 
installment of $30 million is payable at any time after acceptance of membership, 
but not later than September 30, 1960; the second and third installments of $60 
million each are payable not sooner than September 30, 1961, and September 30, 
1962, respectively. This three-installment arrangement was agreed to by the 
negotiators of the charter, taking into account both the foreseeable needs of the 
Bank for lendable resources and the problems of member countries in providing 
contributions. The installments will spread the burden on the budgets and for- 
eign exchange resources of the contributing countries over a period of 2 or more 

ears. 

5. The second category of U.S. financial obligations consists of a subscription of 
$200 million to the callable capital stock of the Bank. This callable portion of the 
capital remains a contingent liability of the subscribing countries. It can be 
ealled only to meet obligations of the Bank on securities which it has issued for 
sale in the private financial markets on or guarantees which the Bank has made. 
The contingent liability which is implicit in the subscription to the callable capital 
stock must become effective as of the time the United States accepts membership 
in the Bank, which, according to the charter, cannot be later than December 31, 
1959, the end of this calendar year. This is necessary in order to enable the 
Bank to borrow or make effective guarantees. Accordingly, the funds must be 
available when the commitment is undertaken, although expenditures may not 
materialize until many years later, if at all. 

The third category of U.S. subscription to the resources of the Bank is the pay- 
ment of $100 million to the Bank’s fund for special operations. As in the case 
of the paid-in portion of the Bank’s capital stock, contributions to the fund for 
special operations are cash payments. Under the charter, the United States 
must pay $50 million to the fund at any time after acceptance of membership, but 
not later than September 30, 1960. The remaining $50 million will be payable 
in such installments as the Bank may provide, but not later than the date fixed 
for the payment of the third installment of the subscription to the paid-in 
capital stock. 

While the total U.S. subscription amounts to $450 million, we are at this time 
only requesting the appropriation of $280 million. The difference is due to the 
fact that the appropriations request takes account only of the amounts that must 
be available for payment between the time the United States joins the Bank 
and September 30, 1960. Appropriations are not being requested at this time 
for the installments totaling $170 million, which the United States will be obli- 
gated to pay after September 30, 1960. We are asking that the $280 million 
of appropriations to finance the participation of the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank should remain available until expended. Such 
no-year appropriation is necessary because of the present uncertainty of the 
exact timing of the various payments. Of the $280 million, $200 million com- 
prises the U.S. subscription to the callable capital and must have been appro- 
priated at the time the United States accepts membership, which, under the 
charter, must take place before December 31, 1959. Although it is not antici- 
pated, as far as can be foreseen, that any payments will be required from the 
$200 million under the agreement, the funds must be instantly available at all 
times during the life of the Bank. This is in order that the United States may 
be in a position to fulfill its obligations under the agreement and make possible 
the issuance of the Bank’s bonds on the private security markets. The remain- 
ing $80 million is needed for the payment of the initial U.S. installments of $30 
million to the paid-in portion of the capital and $50 million to the fund for spe- 
cial operations. The timing of these payments will depend on how rapidly the 
Bank becomes organized and how quickly it may need funds for its operations. 
A payment of $450,000 equaling one-tenth of 1 percent of the total U.S. contribu- 
tion to the Bank’s resources is due at the time the United States deposits its 
instrument of ratification. This payment, which is to be used for the initial 
organizing expenditures of the Bank, will be credited against the $80 millon of 
initial installments to the paid-in resources of the Bank. 

As to the second and third installments of our subscription to the paid-in 
capital stock and subsequent installments of our contribution to the fund for 
special operations, it is not possible to foresee, at this time, in which fiscal years 
these expeiditures will fall due. However, the second installment for the 
paid-in capital stock cannot become due prior to September 30, 1961, that is, in 
fiscal year 1962, and the next installment of our subscription to the fund for 
special operations cannot become due sooner than 1 year after the Bank has 
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begun operations. This means that the second payment to the fund for special 
operations will not be required before the spring of 1961 at the earliest and will 
probably not be called before fiscal year 1962. Appropriation requests to cover 
these additional obligations will be made at the proper time. 

The Inter-American Development Bank is designed as a cooperative joint 
enterprise of the Latin American countries and the United States. All the 
member countries will participate in the costs of operating the Bank and all will 
share the responsibility for its management. President Eisenhower stated in 
his May 11 message that “the establishment of the Inter-American Development 
Bank and our participation in it will be a most significant step in the history 
of our economic relations with our Latin American neighbors.” We believe that 
this institution, through the resources that are contributed to it by its members 
and with wise administration of its various actvities, can make a most significant 
contribution to the economic growth and well-being of the member countries. 

I urge your favorable consideration of this very important appropriations 
item. 


TaBLE I.—Subscriptions to the resources of the Inter-American Development Bank 


[Figures in U.S. dollars or equivalents] 


Capital stock | 























___| Fund for Total 
special resources 
Paid-in Callable Total operations ! 
capital ! capital 

i  contaanen 51, 570, 000 51, 570, 000 103, 140, 000 10, 314, 000 113, 454, 000 
Bolivia__.....- ib ethene ce wuik 4, 140, 000 4, 140, 000 8, 280, 000 828, 000 9, 108, 000 
ch invicta ’d atthe 3 66> 4y0eb ks 51, 570, 000 51, 570, 000 103, 140, 000 10, 314, 000 113, 454, 000 
aia, sadpmaammted aoecagha 14, 160, 000 14, 160, 000 28, 320, 000 2, 832, 000 31, 152, 000 
GR OE See 14, 150, 000 14, 150, 000 28, 300, 000 2, 830, 000 31, 130, 000 
Casta Taiga. -.:iu.... dbitclewdoukdbh 2, 070, 000 2, 070, 000 4, 140, 000 414, 000 4, 554, 000 
Ses it £6 ccd . ae eheld acebine 18, 420, 000 18, 420, 000 36, 840, 000 3, 684, 000 40, 524, 000 
Dominican Republic. --_.......-- 2, 760, 000 2, 760, 000 5, 520, 000 552, 000 6, 072, 000 
8 eee sciistaidlew nthe 2, 760, 000 2, 760, 000 5, 520, 000 552, 000 6, 072, 000 
Baaeveeet......05.5.2 a 2, 070, 000 2, 070, 000 4, 140, 000 414, 000 4, 554, 000 
tha oc pnncqegtion s44 beau 2, 760, 000 2, 760, 000 5, 520, 000 552, 000 6, 072, 000 
ae 2, 070, 000 2, 070, 000 4, 140, 000 414, 000 4, 554, 000 
I caches ease oemeioy ss 2, 070, 000 2, 070, 000 4, 140, 000 414, 000 4, 554, 000 
BEN. .Uia socttblice ded chicas 33, 150, 000 33, 150, 000 66, 300, 000 6, 630, 000 72, 930, 000 
IE aon nace a Suid euieeqeaehet 2, 070, 000 2, 070, 000 4, 140, 000 414, 000 4, 554, 000 
iit whi thniteicptipais bye 2, 070, 000 2, 070, 000 4, 140, 000 414, 000 4, 554, 000 
od a nisindig too nome 2, 070, 000 2, 070, 000 4, 140, 000 414, 000 4, 554, 000 
See srt ts at 6, 910, 000 6, 910, 000 13, 820, 000 1, 382, 000 15, 202, 000 
Uruguay ........ top pwitbdn day apteint 5, 530, 000 5, 530, 000 11, 060, 000 1, 106, 000 12, 166, 000 
titivcgranns becaaeaeee 27, 630, 000 27, 630, 000 55, 260, 000 5, 526, 000 60, 786, 000 

Total Latin America. .-_-- 250, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 550, 000, 000 
pe ee eee ie 150, 000,000 | 200,000,000 | 350,000,000 | 100,000, 000 450, 000, 000 

ee edeod 400, 000,000 | 450,000,000 | 850, 000, 000 | 150, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 





1 Payable 50 percent in gold or dollars and 50 percent in national currency. 


TaBLeE II.—Timing of U.S. subscriptions to the Inter-American Development Bank 


Not later Not later Not earlier | Not earlier 





than Dec. 31,} than Sept. than Sept. than Sept. Total 
1959 (upon 30, 1960 30, 1961 30, 1962 
joining) 
Capital: 
Paid-in capital__.....--.--- 1 $450, 000 | 1 $29, 550,000 | $60,000,000 | $60,000,000 | $150, 000, 000 
Callable capital (contingent 
ED isc Race ena th occ dsleethenmeetnes 200, 000, 000 
Funds for special operations. -__._|-...........--| 150,000, 000 2 50, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
Nh ics. sotSiccs crathhacietheld Belalverciney ochaiat ont bite. takeces hi 450, 000, 000 


— ee ””—O— 


1A payment, equivalent to 1/10 of 1 percent of the total U.S. subscription to the Bank, is due when the 
instrument of ratification of the Bank’s agreement is deposited. It is earmarked for meeting the adminis 
trative expenditures connected with the initial organization of the Bank. 

2 Payments on this portion of the quota in the fund for special operations could be required by the Bank 
at any time (in whole or in installments) subsequent to 1 year after the Bank has begun operations. 
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ROLE OF THE INSTITUTION 


Mr. Urron. I think I would simply sum this up, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying this, that this institution has been sought after by Latin 
America for maybe 60 years. It is considered extremely important 
to the psychology and the attitude of our Latin American friends. In 
fact, we have here an institution in which Latin America will con- 
tribute more than half of the capital and in which they will play a 
very important part in the management. I think this is going to 
create an institution which will be of the greatest value in our overall 
relationship with Latin America and not only in the financial and 
economic field but in the field of general relationships and it is for 
this reason we feel this institution has a very particular and impor- 
tant role to play at this stage of our relationship. 

Thank you. 

Senator Roperrson. If I may ask this question, Mr. Chairman: 
Mr. Secretary, why did you not present this item to the House? 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Senator, the only reason we did not present this 
item to the House was that we had understood that the last supple- 
mental bill or in all probability the last supplemental bill had passed 
the House and we were extremely anxious to make sure that this 
item was looked after at this session and the Secretary did have some 
conversation with the House Appropriations Committee about this 
and they approved of our bringing it directly to the Senate. 

Senator Ropertson. That isall. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. It is very important, is it not, Mr. Secretary, 
that we show our good faith by making our contributions available 
at the earliest possible time ? 


NO-YEAR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Upron. I think this, sir: The reason we have provided for a 
no-year appropriation is that we do not know at this time as to how 
quickly this Bank will come into operation. The first payment is 
due not later than September of 1960. On the other hand we have to 
make available the $200 million guarantee immediately and also have 
to make available $450,000 immediately and the balance of it will be 
made available as soon as it is necessary. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for -your appearance this morn- 
ing, Mr. Upton, and will have placed in the record the justifications 
and other pertinent data at this point. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


“INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


“To finance the participation of the United States in the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, to remain available until expended, $280,000,000, of which 
$230,000,000 is for the purchase of capital stock in said Bank (including 
$200,000,000 for callable capital stock and $30,000,000 for the first installment of 
the paid-in capital stock) and $50,000,000 is for payment of the first installment 
of the subscription of the United States to the Fund for Special Operations of 
said Bank: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effective only upon enact- 
ment into law, during the first session of the 86th Congress, of H.R. 7072 or sim- 
ilar legislation.” 
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SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 
Inter-American Development Bank, Treasury Department 


3. Total actual and estimated obligations__.__.__________________ $80, 000, 000 
3a. Unobligated balance carried forward_______________________ 200, 000, 000 
4. Less total amount available 


dasiecenemntocnniionesatintas 


Estimated supplemental required_________________-_____ 280, 000, 000 
. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget 
. Date needed : 

For obligations, Dec. 31, 1959. 

For expenditures, Dec. 31, 1959. 
8. Estimated expenditures from supplemental : 


SIN 





In budget Revised 
ie current fiscal year... ..........._ ie ee oe * $80, 000, 000 
Se eeomn wer NO@On Po at ee eee 
re ern ee Oe de A ee 
lla iat cna iti hath cca (ein Sedtawdne mesh * 80, 000, 000 


_? Payment based on assumption that the bank might be organized and commence opera- 
tions sufficiently early in fiscal year 1960; otherwise, this expenditure will be $450,000. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Senate, on July 15, passed S. 1928, a bill authorizing U.S. membership 
in the Inter-American Development Bank, and an identical bill, H.R. 7072, has 
been favorably reported by the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives. The total U.S. subscription of $450 million to the Bank 
falls into three categories. The first is a subscription of $150 million for paid-in 
shares of capital stock and is payable in three installments. The first install- 
ment of $30 million must be paid no later than September 30, 1960, and the 
remaining installments of $60 million each are to be paid not sooner than 
September 30, 1961, and September 30, 1962, respectively. 

The second category is $200 million of callable capital stock which can be 
called: only to meet obligations of the Bank on securities which it has issued in 
the private financial market or on loans which it has guaranteed. Authority 
to subscribe to this stock must have been obtained as of the time membership 
in the Bank is accepted, which cannot be later than December 31, 1959. This is 
necessary because the United States must be ready to meet this obligation with- 
out delay at any time after the bank agreement comes into force and the Bank 
commences operations. 

The third category is a subscription quota of $100 million in the fund for 
special operations of the Bank. Fifty million dollars must be paid not later 
than September 30, 1960, and $50 million must be paid in such installments as 
the Bank may provide but not later than the date fixed for the payment of the 
third installment of the paid-in capital stock. 

In summary, $200 million of the U.S. subscription must have been appropri- 
ated at the time the United States accepts membership; $80 million is needed 
for payment of the initial installments on the U.S. subscription and quota at an 
indeterminate time but not later than September 30, 1960; the second and third 
installments of the U.S. subscription to the capital stock are required to be paid 
at times to be determined but not earlier than September 30, 1961, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1962, respectively ; and the balance of the U.S. subscription quota to the 
fund for special operations of $50 million must be paid at a time to be deter- 
mined but not later than the date determined for payment of the third install- 
ment of the paid-in capital stock. Because of the difficulty of determining at 
this time when the United States will be in a position to accept membership, 
when the Bank will be organized and commence operations, and when will be the 
most appropriate time for payment of the U.S. subscription obligations, we are 
requesting the Congress to provide the $280 million of the U.S. subscription in 
the form of a no-year appropriation. 

A payment of one-tenth of 1 percent of the total subscription—$450,000—is 
due when the United States deposits its instrument of acceptance of membership. 
The no-year appropriation requested will permit the United States to make this 
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relatively small payment which is earmarked for organizing expenses of the 
Bank. 

While was are asking for an appropriation of $280 million covering the first 
installment of our subscription obligations in fiscal year 1960, it is probable that 
the $80 million will not have to be paid until fiscal year 1961. However, it is 
possible that the Bank might be organized and commence operations sufficiently 
early in 1960 so that part or all of the first installment would have to be paid in 
fiscal year 1960. 

As to the second and third installments of our subscription to the paid-in 
capital stock and subsequent installments of our quota in the fund for special 
operations, it is not possible at this time to predict the fiscal years in which 
these expenditures will fall due. However, the second installment for the paid- 
in capital stock cannot become due prior to September 30, 1961, i.e., fiscal year 
1962, and the next installment of our subscription to the fund for special opera- 
tions not sooner than 1 year after the Bank has begun operations. This means 
that the second payment to the fund for special operations will not be required 
before the spring of 1961 at the earliest and will probably not be called before 
fiscal 1962, and appropriation requests will be made at the proper time. 


Bureau or Accounts 


STATEMENT OF R. W. MAXWELL, COMMISSIONER OF ACCOUNTS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY J. H. HENRIKSEN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 


FOR ADMINISTRATION, AND G. L. HEGDAHL, ACTING BUDGET 
AND FISCAL OFFICER 


Program and financing 









































Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Program by activities: 
1, Processing deposits of withheld tax payments- ___----- $1, 257, 967 $1, 292, 967 +$35, 000 
2. Financial reporting and maintenance of the Govern- 
ment’s central aecounts._ _.-- 1, 547, 273 a, } a 
3. Accounting and reporting development and internal 
Sc itcehn bk cakkns seed ent ser<denaden panama 209, 140 MARR. cxexada cman “ 
4. Processing investments, loans, claims, collec en, and 
surety bonds. hweid 182, 117 182, 117 jcnateyeesd 
5. Supervision of the Federal depositary sy stem__._- pies 164, 897 164, 897 eacandee 
6. Executive direction. _.......-....--. eae ieee ocak 102, 606 102, 606 |_- ‘cece 
Total obligations icrem unabeniios Aiken eke 3, 464, 000 3, 499, 000 +35, 000 
Financing: New obligational authority. ._..............-_--- 3, 464, 000 3, 499, 000 +35, 000 
Object classification 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positions- ---.- SN ciel eral 336 ai td 
Average number of all employees_._-----_--------- Pew 329 ee tess. ke 
Number of employees at end of year-- St callie ad 329 329 assailant 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_----- ana ile mrieha dined $1, 891, 192 91 OE, 108 Bock adieu gace 
Other personal services_.__- sstewhscenadudiacnata nes 16, 475 16, 475 . 
Seen 
en NE ONG cnc enw encn'sp oacses 1, 907, 667 GES ha tceronenaciene 
SS Se ee Sei it tJ ticiis~ cdacie. 4, 000 WJ. 3 ix.-.s 
03 Transportation of things ei ct ee 2, 400 | Ba 
eer emanation WEF WICes.... ..<.-. 0. e essence ne 23, 364 23, 364 St 
05 Rents and utility services.._........--..._-- een See ap 51, 000 Gh. < ccemnd-3 
06 Printing and re production_---..-.-- : saeeis 128, 810 | 130, 506 +$1, 696 
07 Other contractual services- - - - 5 deed 16, 000 | IG GOL «dee zose, 
Reimbursements to Federal Reserve banks. ___- : 1, 184, 913 1, 218, 217 +33, 304 
08 Supplies and materials... _--- lah OS a wine mit 10, 440 10, 440 |_..._- 
09 Equipment. Deets  elaeienns 11, 500 BED. deen ae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ___ yom eia iments 123, 636 123, 636 | i 
ae memes and aenegmments....... 2.222 oc soikh 5..... 270 Si cots 
eo aaah apg waareee 3, 464, 000 3, 499, 000 +35, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. I will now turn the chair over to Senator 
Robertson, as this is his subcommittee item. 
Senator Ropertson (presiding). We will be glad to hear from Mr. 
Maxwell, Commissioner of Accounts, Bureau of Accounts. 
Mr. Maxwetu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: This 
maroon request relates to the cost of processing an additional 
olume of depositary receipts not contemplated when our estimates 
for the fiscal year 1960 were made a year ago. 


WITHHOLDING PROVISION 


As you gentlemen know, under the Current Tax Payment Act of 
1943, employers are required to withhold a portion of the compensa- 
tion of their employees to apply to their employees’ income taxes. If 
the sum an employer withholds amounts to $100 or more a month, 
he must deposit such sums into the Treasury. The Federal Reserve 
banks, acting as fiscal agents for the Treasury, issue receipts to em- 
ployers who attach them as evidence of the payment of taxes to their 
quarterly returns filed with the Internal Revenue Service. The 
receipts are finally returned to the Federal Reserve banks, where they 
are verified by mechanical means by comparison with the banks’ rec- 
ords of the receipts. The banks are reimbursed for the cost of process- 
ing these collections. 

This procedure has been extended to the collection of social se- 
curity and excise taxes. 

Because of many uncontrollable factors affecting the volume of 
these receipts, we have considerable difficulty in estimating the num- 
ber which must be processed. For the past several years, the volume 
has been underestimated in our initial budget submissions. It now 
appears that this same situation prevails for the fiscal year 1960. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


A year ago we estimated that we would have 9,610,000 items to proc- 
ess, whereas it now appears that we will have over 10 million items, 
an increase of 400,000 receipts. At the rate of 12.17 cents per item, 
including 4 cents postage, for reimbursement to the Federal Reserve 
banks, plus the cost of envelopes and printing receipts, this increased 
volume will cost an additional $50,000 to process. This amount has 
been reduced by a $15,000 savings in the original estimated cost for 
reimbursement to the Federal Reserve banks, making a net additional 
requirement of $35,000. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions or furnish any details if 
you so desire. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to add that these estimates 
are based on the projection of our experience for the last 2 or 3 years. 
I have a chart here which may be helpful to the committee which 
shows this projection, and I also have a table which you may wish 
to insert in the record showing the annual increased volume of de- 
positary receipts for the past several years together with the number 
of increases over each year and the percentage. 
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Senator Rosertson. Those charts may be inserted in the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Annual increase in the volume of depository receipts 


[000 omitted] 


V——— teeters 


| 
Increase over pre- | 


Increase over pre- 
Actual ceding year 














Actual ceding year 
Fiscal year I En Fiscal year volume 

Number | Percent Number | Percent 
Ee ata cceteseecindennbiniien 3, 699 171 Ree rca ong cwceccadeabe 6, 138 526 9.4 
EE adibwaiinpencmcnee 3, 888 189 EE iain cncemnenininniien 6, 981 843 13.4 
a 3, 989 101 Be EE Si ininirnwmeniwna bene 8, 339 1, 358 19.5 
i dn empiniekaioninnans 3, 922 —67 mT a ERI cdacnbsaniccsamapace nerd 8, 837 498 6.0 
ST Ens toisennistenennnann 4, 481 559 i ees ae 9, 174 337 3.8 
Sa 4, 664 183 ih TF SOc nnccenanadcagl 9, 577 403 4.4 
erleisiieapinicnreeinced 4, 907 243 5.2 Se ikcnagtuneenwshaates 110, 010 433 4.5 
EE thanissdipusneiienial 5, 612 705 14.4 


aE ee 


1 Estimated; original estimate 9,610,000. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1960 APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Rogsertrson. The Congress appropriated the budget esti- 
G3 


mate, $3,464,000 for this Bureau ‘for fiscal 1960, did it not? 
Mr. Maxwe.z. That is correct—for 1960. 


Senator Roserrson. When did you decide that amount was not 
enough ¢ 


Mr. Maxwe.Lu. Just recently. In fact, it was only a few weeks ago 
we received the figures for 1959. Of course you know we had to come 
up fora supplement: il for 1959 for the same reason. 


Senator Rogerrson. Is that your reason for not presenting it to the 
House ? 


Mr. Maxwe tt. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
Senator Roserrson. If there are no further questions we will have 
placed in the record pages 12 through 15 of the justifications. 
SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts, Treasury 1960 





enn nnn eta ee ses ee ee a $3, 464, 000 
ere, WI, (AWARD Poa. cae holt eck Ue 3, 464, 000 
3. Total actual and estimated obligations___._.____________________ 3. 18) 499, 000 
one oent mount avalieiee. 2. 2 Lol oe. io ic ett et 3, 464, 000 
5. Estimated supplemental required____...._.._-__-_________- 35, 000 
6. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget______.._.-.__-__.  ~__-__--L 
7. Dated needed: For obligations, June 1, 1960; for expenditure, 
July 1, 1960 
8. Estimated expenditures from supplemental : 
In budget Revised 
I CI eal contained 
eure eeres Sour (reer). 27 i. - $35, 000 
Tem INI COUR oe te L Se eee: 
ra ct aL a ee ee 35, 000 


SUMMARY 


The Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Act, 1960, Public 
proved June 11, 1959, includes $3,464,000 for salaries and expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Accounts. Subsequent to submission of the Treasury Department esti- 
mates the number of depositary receipts validated by the Federal Reserve banks 
indicates that the volume for fiscal year 1960 will exceed the original estimate. 

This supplemental request is to cover the cost of the increased volume of de- 
positary receipts to be processed by the Federal Reserve banks: 


Law 86-39, ap- 


Processing 400,000 depositary receipts by the Federal Reserve banks 
kek $48, 680 

Purchase of 400,000 depositary receipts and envelopes at $5.95 per M, 
IT a eich a 1, 696 

Less saving on volume included in appropriation for fiscal year 1960, 


Reru.ceo at £0.001G.... Bett hse then All Aetaligll a ea 15, 376 


aetna Bh ae Fee ieee Tee ee a wr 35, 000 

The savings of $15,376 shown above resulted from a revised unit cost fur- 
nished by the Federal Reserve banks subsequent to the appropriation hearings 
before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations. The Federal Reserve banks 
now estimate that the reimbursable nnit rate of $ .1233 per depositary receipt 
validated with decrease to $0.1217 or a savings of $0.0016, which when mulit- 
plied by the origina lestimated work volume of 9,610,000 will amount to $15,376. 

The increased requirements are further described in the following paragraphs. 


Total___ 
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DETAILED EXPLANATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


Processing deposits of withheld tax payments 


Under the Current Tax Payment Act of June 9, 1943 (26 U.S.C. 1622), em. 
ployers are required to withhold from the wages of employees amounts to be 
applied to their income tax liabilities. Regulations issued pursuant to this act 
provided that, where the total amount of tax withheld by a single employer 
amounts to $100 or more monthly, such amounts must be deposited monthly in 
a Federal Reserve bank or other Government depositary designated for that pur- 
pose. Effective July 1, 1953, the depositary receipt method was extended to 
include exercise tax payments of $100 or more monthly. 

The Federal Reserve banks, acting as fiscal agents of the Government, issue 
to each taxpayer (employer) a validated depositary receipt which accompanies 
his quarterly return filed with a director of internal revenue. The Federal Re- 
Serve banks are reimbursed from this appropriation for each validated deposi- 
tary receipt processed. This method of paying tax currently provides the 
Treasury with earlier use of funds. 

In the appropriation request for the fiscal year 1960, there is provided 
$1,184,913 to reimburse the Federal Reserve banks for processing and validating 
9,610,000 income, social security, railroad retirement and excise tax depositary 
receipts at $0.1233. It also includes $63,010 for printing depositary receipts and 
envelopes. 

Increased enforcement activities of the Internal Revenue Service is bringing 
former delinquent taxpayers to a current basis and is increasing the number 
of deposits under this method. Increasing employment and higher wages are 
other factors which tend toward greater use of depositary receipts. 

In order to reimburse the Federal Reserve banks for an additional 400,000 
depositary receipts at the rate of $0.1217 (including postage) for each deposi- 
tary receipt processed and to supply the additional depositary receipts and en- 
velopes required to cover this increase in volume will require an additional 
amount of $35,000 in the fiscal year 1960. There follows a table showing the 
volume of depositary receipts processed by the Federal Reserve banks which 
reflects a progressive increase since 1945. 


Number of depositary receipts processed 











Fiscal year Number of Fiscal year Number of 
receipts receipts 
cialis alice bn creunn ing inicehandnesnaee 5, 612, 209 
a ebneainiel Te mbeibuineiaeaee 6, 137, 991 
a cca i ice ona Su acbcawan 6, 981, 028 
gin anaes I ooh ce diamine 8, 338, 512 
ON ha tee. D/O08 BOO MNT ess hs es ede can 8, 837, 086 
a a riatinatintacnstsinayimteds eh Gc ccndveniveniavdhiebbcedebous 9, 173, 613 
(eS ie EN ein eld Ne or aclonadminnieesiny 9, 577, 445 
pd hb dsdeldadanbcdowsadoube 4, 906, 586 || 1960 (estimated) _..........-..-..---- 10, 010, 000 





Reimbursement to general fund of the Treasury 

Approximately $16,100, or 46 percent, of this additional cost is reimbursable 
to the general fund of the Treasury under authority of section 201(g) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended. This section provides that the Managing 
Trustee (Secretary of the Treasury) shall withdraw from the Federal old-age 
and survivors’ trust fund and the Federal disability insurance trust fund the 
estimated amount of expenditures by the Treasury Department for the admin- 
istration of titles II and VIII of the act. Such withdrawals from the trust fund 
are covered into the general fund of the Treasury as repayments. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
U.S. Coast Guarp 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, COMMANDANT; 
ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. WALTER C. CAPRON, DEPUTY CHIEF’ 
OF STAFF; CAPT. CLAUDE H. BROACH, CHIEF, MERCHANT VESSEL 
INSPECTION DIVISION; CAPT. HAROLD LAND, CHIEF, PROGRAM 
ANALYSIS DIVISION ; AND COMDR. ROBERT W. GOEHRING, CHIEF, 
BUDGET AND COST ANALYSIS DIVISION 
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Direct program by activities: 

SE EEA Se en eee 
Aviation operations. 
Shore stations and aids operations. 
OEE GUNET SERNUES SRONIIENED 6 onc nccencnarenccosennens 
. Training and recruiting fac MT MM oS at aa) 
. Administration and operational control 
Other military personnel ete 
8. Supporting programs. - 


a a ol ae 


en ne ONO GOMOD cick ces ucceseacensu 
Unfunded adjustments to total direct program costs: Property 
or services transferred in (—) without charge, net..._.____- 
Total direct program costs, funded_.--.-.....-----....-- 
9. Relation of costs to accrued expenditures: 

Costs financed from accrued expenditures of other years, 
NE eee tak aut Soeewadiitlee se ainsimaacscaaninines 
Expenditures accrued for costs of other years, net__.._.- 


Total direct accrued expenditures. -.-.-......---.---.. 
Unpaid undelivered orders brought forward 
| Unpaid undelivered orders carried forward 


Total direct program (obligations) _._....-...-..--.-...- 
j Reimbursable program: Total reimbursable obligations. _____- 


| a a 
Financing: Advances and reimbursements from— 

Other accounts... -_-_- She ey aoeeeS 

Non-Federal sources (40 U.S.C. 481 cae laa 


New obligational authority 





Presently 
available, 
1960 


$50, 963, 278 
23, 299, 786 
52, 024, 368 

5, 975, 548 
7, 361, 953 
23, 743, 789 
19, 899, 294 
6, 478, 633 


—2, 475, 000 


187, 271, 649 


+1, 178, 351 


188, 450, 000 


~=13, 086, 787 
13, 636, 787 





189, 000, 000 


30, 580, 000 
219, 580, 000 





189, 746, 649 


Revised 
estimate, 
1960 





$50, 963, 278 
23, 299, 786 
52, 024, 368 

5, 975, 548 


24, 486, 289 
19, 906, 794 
6, 528, 633 
190, 546, 649 
—2, 475, 000 


188, 071, 649 





#1, 178, 351 





_ 189, 250, 000 


i 086, 787 
13, 636, 787 
189, 800, 000 
30, 580, 000 


220, 380, 000 


—30, 480, 000 
—100, 000 








7, 361, 953 |-_- 





Increase, 
1960 








43227— 59 ——_50 
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Object classification 


1960 























Presently Revised Increase 
available, estimate, 1960 | 
1960 1960 
Military: 
Sem GRIN SSE 95 a5 555 ~ eFsa pany cp as +e 26, 970 26, 973 3 
Number of military personnel at end of year-- pe ht ste 26, 908 26, 916 | 8 
Civilian: | 
Total number of permanent positions-__-...--.-----.----.-- 3, 393 3,400 | ~ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.__--..-..---..-- 70 70 | sa 
Average number of all employees- - -------.--------------.- 3, 208 3,211 | 3 
Number of employees at end of year. --------------------- 3, 542 3, 549 ~ 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions: 
Military I ERR et: ghetat ec .------------| $98, 944,531 | $98, 962, 531 | $18, 000 
RN sere cas eceensencnnseewesnescmennennanens 15, 826, 615 15, 838, 615 | 12, 
Positions other than ee Secon secnn aes 402, 565 | ei 
Other personal services - pi Pehcha< cientiowenaws oie 289, 393 | 289, 393 Dees fF 
Total personal services_-_-_-.-...---------- _.-------| 115,463,104 | 115, 493, 104 30, 000 
nN eile drs aes annie seniors aicihdeaiteniee ee 4, 987, 287 | 4, 994, 787 | 7, 500 
03 Transportation of things._....-----_-------- Anbboabacieiea 3, 155, 006 | 3,155,006 | 
04 Communication services_-_-_--_--- 5 cpa ateee aioe 1, 247, 881 1, 294, 381 | 46, 500 
OS Metts aad Hay Orr viees. .........-..--..-..---.-..-...--- 1, 335, 203 | 1, 335, 203 Pact dealan x3 
06 Printing and reproduction disiivcigheuotlant eek tebaa 450, 079 500, 079 50, 000 
07 Other contractual services uth fiepeioanins et 15, 451, 637 16, 117, 637 666, 000 
Services performed by other agencies. sicapraeeeinadea aa eesial 3, 317, 314 enone: I . 
08 Supplies and materials i cos wn------2-| 26, 731,085 26, 731,926 | ____ 
09 a 3 iad 4 , et ed actnbertcn : £8, 216,074:} 23,126,074)... 
10 Lands and structures- Lh ekeeabwmewmcipie ite 250, 000 250,000 |... 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions___.-.-.-------------- 1, 168,010 | Ay MNO Vee uae ae 
12 ‘Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_ --- 484,019 | 484, 019 | 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 57, 302 57, 302 
15 Taxes and assessments_. 1, 805, 733 1, 805, 733 
Subtotal Ne 189, 020, 575 189, 820, 575 800, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... _-- » | — 20, 575 | —20, 575 | 
Total direct obligations.__...... .-...-- sobs cau 189, 000, 000 "189, $00, 000 | 800, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements: | 
Total number of positions: Military 3, 246 | 3, 246 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___ 7 | 7 
Average number of all employees. ‘ : 3, 253 | 3, 253 |}. 
Number of employees at end of year-_- ee | 3, 253 | 3, 253 | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements--------} 30, ! 580,000 | 30, 580, 000 | - 
Total obligations___- ee er ee -| 219, 580,000 | 220, 380, 000 | 800, 000 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Roperrson. Admi 
you on the Coast Guard item. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity today to discuss our request 
for supplemental funds for 1960. This item is for $800,000. It will 
enable us to carry out the numbering provisions only of the Federal 
Boating Act of 1958 which was passed after the preparation of our 
regular budget request. This provision of the act requires that begin- 
ning April 1, 1960, undocumented vessels propelled by mac hinery of 
more than 10 horsepower operating in the navigable waters of the 
United States shall be numbered. 

We plan to establish a central boat records office to issue certificates 
of number, to keep numbering records and statistics, and to provide 
rapidly information concerning identification of boats and owners. 
To provide an effective yet economical means of handling initial ap- 
plications for certficates of number it is planned to utilize local post 
office facilities on a reimbursable basis. A fee will be charged for 
issuance of the certificate of number. This fee will be collected by 
the post office at the time of application and deposited into the U.S. 


‘al Richmond, we will be glad to hear 
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Treasury as general fund receipts. Money so collected will be suffi- 
cient to recover the costs of the numbering system. 

Senator Ettenper. Has that fee been fixed yet ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir; it has not. 

Senator ELtenper. Do you expect to collect enough to reimburse 
you for these expenses ? 
~ Admiral Ricumonp. It is not a revenue-producing item, but pre- 
sumably it will more than cover the cost. 


TOTAL BOATS TO BE NUMBERED 


There is a total of about 2,500,000 boats required to be numbered by 
the Coast Guard, and we plan to complete the initial numbering 
within 12 months. With the proposed facilities we will be able to 
number approximately 600,000 boats.between April 1 and July 1, 1960. 
However, continued operation of the program will be necessary to 
handle new boats, transfer of ownership, change of address, loss of 
certificates, renumbering, etc. Thus, funds will be required in 1961 
and thereafter to provide for the program on an annual basis. 

Since the Federal Boating Act provides that a State may enact 
similar legislation, and assume numbering functions, the boats to be 
numbered federally from year to year will fluctuate according to State 
participation. At present, 3 of the 27 States that have enacted legis- 
lation have had their numbering program approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as provided in the basic legislation. 

We will be very happy to answer any questions about the program, 
sir, that the committee may like to ask. 

Senator Roserrson. Admiral, I do not recall that you asked for any 
of these funds in your regular budget ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We did not, sir; as I indicated in my state- 
ment, this act was passed after the budget was in the process of prep- 
aration. Also, as I tried to indicate in my statement, this is a fluctu- 
ating situation, and has been, because the costs depend somewhat upon 
the amount of State participation. It has only been recently we have 
had any indication of the extent of the State participation. 

Senator Rosertson. We completed action on the Treasury-Post 
Office bill rather late in May. Why was not this $800,000 item, and 
I realize the necessity for it, submitted to the House ? 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Admiral Ricumonp. In the supplemental or regular bill ? 

Senator Rozserrson. In the supplemental. The regular bill was 
eompleted in May. You said you were not ready then to present the 
figures. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. My answer to that is this: If you 
will note in my statement I say that this only goes to a portion of the 
Federal Boating Act and in submitting our application for a supple- 
mental, and I am speaking now of the administrative level, we in- 
cluded funds to implement the enforcement provisions, to intensify 
the enforcement by the Coast Guard in accordance with the concept of 
the act. That posed a policy question and in the resolving of that 
policy question there was a certain amount of delay so that we were 
unable to get this supplemental to the House, unable to get our request 
to the House by the time that they were considering the overall 
supplementals, sir. 
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ANTICIPATED REIMBUBSEMENT 


Senator Rosertson. How much of the $800,000 do you figure the: 
Government will get back ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. All of it and Pe a little bit more. 

Senator Rosertson. They will get a little bit more? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. In other words, the fee will be fixed to 
cover the cost. Theoretically it should be the exact costs but obviously 
if the exact cost works out to pennies, we cannot charge an irregular 
fee. 

Senator Rozertson. Will you have to have any additional funds for 
this program or will it be covered by these fees, and not cost the 
Government anything in the long run ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. In the long run, it will not. As a matter 
of fact, it is our plan now to attempt to handle this primarily, as 
much as we can, by contract. By that I mean even the handling 
of the statistical information we hope to handle by contract so that 
if, as the States move into the field and take over, it will simply be 
a matter of reducing the contract and not having the problem of 
employees on our hands that have to be discharged. 

Senator Ropertson. If there are no further questions we will place 
pertinent data from the justification in the record at this point. We 
thank you, Admiral Richmond. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Operating expenses, Coast Guard, 1960 


1. Present appropriation or estimate...........~...........--.. $189, 000, 000 
EE IRS Ug ennai amen neni 30, 580, 000 
Pen) ne enINNeL a 219, 580, 000 
ss en enti nigh eibiao neil gtipinid 220, 380, 000 
I a A ecm tnmicipin serge 219, 580, 000 
6. Estimated supplemental required__....._...-...----__~---____ 800, 000 
7. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget___.____-_--_...  __________. 
8. Date needed: for obligation, October 1, 1959; for expenditure, 
January 15, 1960. 
9. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 
In budget Revised 
a eadinkhalineaisaphne’! . seutbineert $800, 000 
BI nec anensan ‘wacmmane | woe 
per a ON NRT... a Seelit cece nceban” Secceccls) |" | oe 
SITES E te Aicsiateialcteidlisciautiid Mastlssnsciesteenindpeiietnehainaiimdbertea* ~ ahktinitee totes 800, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1. Purpose and need 
The purpose of this supplemental request is to finance implementation of the 


registration and numbering provisions of the Federal Boating Act of 1958 | 


(Public Law 85-911). This act requires, among other provisions, that boats 
powered by motors over 10 horsepower shall be numbered commencing April 1, 
1960. 


2. Method of determining amount 


The net amount has been determined by computing solely the cost of register- | 


ing and numbering boats other than those to be handled by States, in accordance 
ore Public Law 85-911 from the effective date of April 1, 1960, through June 
, 1960. 
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Detailed computation of the increased cost of boat registration and numbering 
under Public Law 85-911 is shown below : 


VI. General administration and operational control : 


VII. Other military personnel expense: 
1. Personnel in transit 





Denne ee a ee oe eee 7, 500 
VIII. Supporting programs: 

ht i eee unniaaiemhinieas 50, 000 

Oe eee A at eke 800, 000 


$8. Reason additional funds required 
The enactment of Public Law 85-911 on September 2, 1958, did not afford 


~, 

sufficient time for evaluation of its provisions, formulation of plans, and subse- 
quent inclusion of the program in the 1960 budget. Absorption of other un- 
pudgeted items in fiscal year 1960 will not permit implementation of this pro- 
gram without impairing the operational readiness of the Coast Guard in carry- 
ing out its present missions required by other legislation. 


5. Justification 


The Federal Boating Act of 1958 provides that, commencing April 1, 1960, all 
undocumented vessels propelled by machinery of more than 10 horespower 
operating in the navigable waters of the United States shall be numbered. 
Where a State passes laws for numbering that are consistent with this act, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, upon State application, approve that system. 
In all other States and territories, the boats will be numbered by the Coast 
Guard. There are now approximately 3,750,000 boats to be numbered under 
the act. To date, 18 States, involving 1,250,000 of these boats, have passed 
legislation that may comply with the numbering provisions of the act. The 
remaining 2,500,000 boats must be numbered by the Coast Guard commencing 
April 1, 1960. 

The Coast Guard proposes to complete initial numbering of these boats with- 
in a period of 12 months. Approximately 600,000 boats will be numbered in 
fiscal year 1960. The remainder will be numbered in 1961. Continuing routine 
transactions involving new boats, transfer of ownership, change of address, loss 
of numbering certifiate, etc., will also be necessary. Detailed research indi- 
cates that mechanical processing under contract will be the most economical 
and effective method of numbering, and recordkeeping. Further, this will pro- 
vide rapid service to the public. This method also eliminates undesirable 
fluctuations in the number of Coast Guard employees. 

The general plan provides for issuing an original certificate of number with 
renewal required every 3 years on the birthdate of the applicant. A reasonable 
fee for the certificate of number will be charged to recover costs of the number- 
ing system. Because of the wide distribution of post offices, the most economical 
and efficient method of distributing and collecting certificate applications will 
be through these existing facilities. It is planned that the fee which will be 
collected by local post offices on receipt of application for number will be de- 
posited into the U.S. Treasury Department as general fund receipts. The ap- 
plicant will receive a temporary certificate from the post office and the applica- 
‘tion will then be mailed to a central boat records office. Costs incurred by the 
Post Office Department in connection with processing applications and fees will 
be reimbursed by the Coast Guard. The central office will issue the certificate 
of number, maintain records and statistics, and provide reference service. As 
the primary purpose of the numbering provision of the act is to provide timely 
information as to the identity of the boats so numbered, a rapid communications 
system is required between districts, headquarters, and the central office. 
Fifteen additional personnel will be required at Coast Guard Headquarters to 
handle correspondence, provide liaison with the various States in regard to 
regulations and procedures, and to administer this program. Under previous 
legislation repealed by this act the Coast Guard issued continuing certificates 
of number to 460,000 boats. Personnel now engaged in administering this low 
volume, manually operated program must be retained at the local level to assist 
in administering the provisions of the new act. 

The funds requested herein cover costs for the operation of the plan described 
above for the period April 1, to July 1, 1960. Funds to be requested for fiscal 
year 1961 will provide for full year operation of the numbering program. Costs 
in ensuing years can be expected to fluctuate according to State participation 


in the program and the number of boats otherwise requiring numbering action 
by the Coast Guard. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
TRANSPORTATION 


STATEMENT OF HYDE GILLETTE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, BUREAU OF FINANCE; ACCOMPANIED BY LINDSLEY H. 
NOBLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL AND CON- 
TROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE; RALPH W. WHEELER, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION; AND E. J. STEPPER, CONTROL OFFICER, BUREAU OF TRANS. 
PORTATION 


Program and financing 


Program by activities Presently | Revised Difference 














available estimate 

Water I ee ce ea eee lee $15, 198,000 | $15, 198,000 |.....--...___. 
2. Highway NS Filan wager wads seesendoprtenteb 90, 156, 000 OF, 106 O00. b... ce 
Deg TID gen tetas cmdeecnenuinndsendastsnuéionees 344, 034, 000 351, 234, 000 +$7, 200, 000 
0 inaliinraicien wana ehneeneee deni ki~qenesee 65, 594, 000 OD, FUG Lononacouniaenk 
5. Terminal and transportation charges by foreign countries __ 9, 018, 000 DEES bennccuscnndeent 

Total I a 524, 000, 000 531, 200, 000 +7, 200, 000 
Financing: Appropriation or estimate_...._........_.._______- 524, 000, 000 531, 200, 000 +7, 200, 000 








Obligations by objects 





524, 000 | 531, 200, 000 | +7, 200, 000 





S RANROT ORIN OE CNB ins. ooo ince nbcteecae 








EXPENDITURES 


Senator Roperrson. We take up next the Post Office item. 

Mr. Gitterre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The “Transportation” appropriation of the Post Office Department 
covers only the cost of transporting the mails between post. offices 
and overseas. Expenditures consist of payments to carriers—rail, air, 
highway, and water and to foreign countries for the transshipment 
and handling of our mails. No personnel or administrative costs are 
included in the appropriation. The amounts required are determined 
ss by the volume of mail to be handled and the rates charged, 

th of which are beyond the control of the Department. 


The $7.2 million supplemental appropriation request for fiscal year 


1960 is due to the increased mail pay rates for the western railroads 
contained in Interstate Commerce Commission’s Order 33007 which 
was issued June 11, 1959, after the 1960 appropriation bill was passed 
by the Congress. 


INCREASES IN RATES 


By its order of December 30, 1957, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission originally raised the rates of the western roads by 7.5 per- 
cent, effective J uly 1, 1957. At the same time the southern roads re- 
ceived an increase of 6 percent which as of September 1, 1957, was 
raised to 13.5 percent. In April 1959 the western roads petitioned for 
a further increase of 5.6 percent to bring their rates up to the level 
granted to the southern roads. The present order allows this, effective 
July 1, 1959. 
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The cost of this increase to the Post Office Department, taken from 
the Commission’s cost study, is estimated at $7.2 million for fiseal 
1960. As the committee knows, our total appropriation request, that 
is, all of our appropri iations, was reduced by the Congress in the 
amount of $39,670,000, of which $3,320,000 applied to the “’Transpor- 
tation” " appropriation, This reduction was in addition to a reduction 
of $20,750,000 made by the President after the budget document was 
originally submitted to the Congress. This has left our fund situa- 
tion very tight in all appropriations. 

WwW hether or not, apart from this transportation increase, other 
supplemental funds will be required for 1960 will depend entirely 
upon the level of mail volume actually received. There is no change 
in the overall fiscal 1960 outlook since our appearance before this 
committee on April 24, when we testified that while we would try to 
absorb the $3,320,000 reduction in the “Tr: ansportation” appropri- 
ation by the House action, we believed the remaining $524 million 
appropriated would be fully required. Therefore, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of being considered technically in a deficiency position it is 
necessary for us to obtain a supplemental appropriation of $7.2 mil- 
lion at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to submit for the 
record a copy of our ‘formal justifications in connection with this 
request. 

Senator Ronertson. It will be placed in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Transportation, 1960 


Annual appropriation, 1960 _.... $524, 000, 000 
Smemenemners *apupunemmnneene (062 0000S) fb eh ee te 531, 200, 000 


Estimated supplemental 7, 200, 000 


Analysis of supplemental request 




















Activity and account Funds Revised | Additional 
available estimate | required 
Water transportation: 
NUON. 0 oo = ES A a Ne - $3, 197, 000 U.S ee 
Foreign mail transportation................-.-..-.......-- 12,001,000 | 12 001, 000 Re See ee 
*w ae a 
| a ER Se ee. ee RR oe 15, 198, 000° 15, 198, GOP 1 Bek occeeh cok 
Highway transportation: pws Ce . 
a ee ne ae 46, 726, 000 ti | ee 
IRS SUOMI OA ss sk ci icc cece 15, 299, 000 15, 299, 000 |~------------- 
DE UONNNNINOE MOPWICR. oc. hase nee enenose.-- 21, 571, 000 Bi, tt OU Ions- oc cescaken 
ney CGt GUNOORE | Uk. coll decacbeb eck si cs 6, 560, 000 6, 560,  icckceii. 
neces meee Se ei iat Ae F-Pt OO 2 90, 156, 000 90, 1 56, 000 eeatedd aescantet> 
Rail transportation: Railroad service......_------..-..--.-... 344, 034, 000 351, 234, 000 %, 200, 000 
Air transportation: stig clay nytt er 
EC a ae 45, 364, 000 45, 364, 000 | 5 Sn iad 
Durem Merttindl GOPWICS. 8) oko coe ee ee 20, 230, 000 MeewOn 
are 65, “594, 000 594, 000 | 
Terminal and transportation charges by foreign countries_-____ 9, 018, 000 ° 018, 000 | : 
Total transportation............-.-.----------------.-.- 524,000,000 | 531,200,000} 7, 200, 000 
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Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT—TRANSPORTATION, 1960 


JUSTIFICATION 


In its order No. 33007, dated June 11, 1959, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion increased the rates of mail service pay for the western railroads effective 
July 1, 1959. The new rates are on the same basis as those prescribed for the 
southern railroads, and result in an average increase of 5.6 percent. This will 
amount to $7,200,000 in fiscal 1960. 

Congress appropriated for “Transportation” $524 million for fiscal 1960 in 
Public Law 86-39. This amount was $3,320,000 less than the budget estimate 
submitted. The absorption of this reduction by the Post Office Department pre. 
cludes any further absorption of this rate increase, and an additional amount 
of $7,200,000 is required. 

The language for this supplemental appropriation is: For an additional amount 
for “Transporation,” fiscal year 1960, $7,200,000. 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Giuerre. I might say, Senator Robertson, that this supple- 
mental request would, of course, have been submitted to the House had 
timing permitted. As I mentioned in my statement, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order came out on June 11 and we submitted 
our request to the Bureau of the Budget 18 days later, which was June 
29. The 1960 supplemental had already been reported out by the 
House on June 26. I discussed this matter with the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, and he indicated an under- 
standing of the circumstances of our submitting our supplemental 
request at this time. 

Senator Ropertson. The gentleman from the House subcommittee 
mentioned the matter to me and said that in his opinion it was an un- 
avoidable expense. The ICC has had control of the rates and has 
raised the rates since the budget was submitted. The bill passed and 
the raise for the western railroads is the item you are presenting now, 
and you said you had taken two cuts on this and you were down where 
you did not think you could get by without this estimate? 

Mr. Gitette. That is correct. 

Senator Rorertrson. And it only involves a necessary expense which 
you are to pay whether or not you want to to the railroads for haul- 
ing this. 

Mr. Guerre. That is right. That is the basis of this increase. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you Mr. Gillette. 


EXPENSES OF ANNUAL MEETING OF NORTH A@LANTIC TREATY PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 


Chairman Haypen. The chairman has received a request from the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to include 
$100,000 in the bill for the “Expenses of the annual meeting of North 
Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary Conference” to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. in November. 

The chairman will place in the record the letter from Senator Ful- 
bright and the justifications. 

(The letter and justifications referred to follow :) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
July 21, 1959. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: The Mutual Security Act of 1959 (H.R. 7500), as passed by 
the Senate on July 8, 1959, contains the following section, to authorize $100,000 
to defray expenses incident to holding the 1959 annual meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary Conference in Washington: 

“Src. 704. EXPENSES OF ANNUAL MEETING OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE.—There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$100,000 for the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to the annual meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary Conference for the year 1959, to 
be held in Washington, District of Columbia. Funds appropriated pursuant to 
this authorization shall be disbursed on vouchers jointly approved by the chair- 
men of the Senate and House delegations to the Conference, and such approval 
shall be final and conclusive upon the accounting officers in the auditing of ac- 
counts incident to the annual meeting.” 

Although the above section was not in the House version of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1959, it was accepted by the House conferees. 

It is my understanding that consideration is being given to including this item 
in the supplemental appropriations bill, H.R. 7978, and I hope that this can be 
done. In this connection, I am enclosing for your information a copy of a 
letter which I received from Representative Wayne L. Hays, the U.S. member 
on the Standing Committee of the NATO Parliamentary Conference, explaining 
the basis for arriving at the $100,000 estimated cost of holding the Conference 
in Washington. Also enclosed is a copy of my reply to Mr. Hays. 

Very truly yours, 


J. W. Fursricut, Chairman. 


JUNE 23, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Hays: Thank you for your letter of June 15, 1959, regarding the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentarians’ Conference, tentatively 
scheduled to take place in Washington the week beginning November 15, 1959. 

I believe Carl Marcy has told you of the committee’s action with regard to the 
needed authorization of funds to cover the expenses of the Conference. The 
mutual security authorization bill (S. 1451), as reported yesterday, contains a 
new section 604, which reads as follows: 

“EXPENSES OF ANNUAL MEETING OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE.—There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $100,000 for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to the annual meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary Conference for the year 1959, to be held in 
Washington, District of Columbia. Funds appropriated pursuant to this author- 
ization shall be disbursed on vouchers jointly approved by the chairmen of the 
Senate and House delegations to the Conference, and such approval shall be 
final and conclusive upon the accounting officers in the auditing of accounts in- 
cident to the annual meeting.” 

I am enclosing for your information a copy of the committee bill and the 
committee report thereon. 

Very truly yours, 


J. W. Fursrient, Chairman. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., June 15, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FutBricHrt, 


U.S. Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: It had been my thought to include the authorization 
for the appropriation for expenses incident to the annual meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Parliamentarians’ Conference for the year 1959, to be held in 
Washington, D.C., the holding of which was authorized in House Concurrent 
Resolution 34, in the Mutual Security Act when it was before our committee. 
However, at the time the bill was considered we had not been able to agree on a 


date for the Conference and it was not possible to do this until the Atlantic con- 
gress meeting in London last week. 
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As a result of discussions last week with President Fens, the meeting has 
been set tentatively for the week beginning November 15. Accordingly I would 
be most grateful if you would find it possible to include an authorization for 
this purpose in the amount of $100,000 in the Mutual Security Act of 1959. 

The sum of $100,000 is an estimate based on the cost of the last three con- 
ferences held in Paris, and the $150,000 appropriation authorized for the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union annual meeting held in Washington in 1953. I am 
attaching a memorandum of staff requirements for the annual conference based 
on the 1958 Conference and prepared by Douglas Robinson, Executive Secretary 
of the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. 

The plenary sessions of the Conference will be held in the Ways and Means 
Committee room of the House and the Department of State has offered any 
needed assistance with the arrangements. 

I might add that on the closing day of the fourth annual conference held in 
Paris last November, I issued an invitation to the Conference on behalf of the 
U.S. delegates, to meet in Washington in 1959 and the invitation was accepted 
with enthusiasm by the Conference. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WAYNE L. Hays, Member of Congress. 


STAFF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


(Based on the 1958 conference) 

Committees : 

5 committee secretaries (bilingual) 

5 secretaries, shorthand/typists 

5 messengers 

On the basis of our existing secretariat staff, only 3 of the committee secre- 

taries and 3 of their secretaries could be taken from the permanent staff, al- 
though ideally all 10 should be members of the secretariat. Committee secre- 
taries should be fully competent to draft in either French or English. 


Translation (shift work) : 
4 translators, Pnglish/French 
2 translators, French/English 
9 bilingual stenotypists 
Translators and their typists work on a 24-hour shift. Since methods used 
by individual translators differ, the stenotypists should also be prepared to take 
dictation direct on to a typewriter if necessary. 


Mass media: 

1 press officer 

1 secretary/assistant 

1 shorthand/typist 

1 duplicator operator/collator 

1 television officer 

1 assistant television officer 

1 secretary 

Technicians and cameramen 

1 radio officer 

1 secretary 

1 messenger with car 

It is probable that mass media staff as above, which were adequate to the 

Paris Conference, would prove totally inadequate to American publicity re 
quirements. 
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Typing pool (three shifts) : 
3 typing pool supervisors 
10 English typists 
10 French typists 
6 proofreaders, English 
6 proofreaders, French 
The typing pool works on a 24-hour shift, and it was found that the busiest 
period when the greatest number of staff was required was between 11 p.m. 
and 3 a.m, 
It is absolutely essential that the six French proofreaders should be of French 
nationality or that French should be their mother tongue. 


Documents and reproduction : 
1 head of documents service 
1 head of documents distribution 
3 shifts: 
2 documents registrars 
3 duplicator supervisors 
10 duplicator operators 
18 collators 
The: three last categories under this heading work on a 24-hour shift, the 
registrars in two shifts and the heads of documents service and distribution 
on one shift only (probably 12 hours). The peak period for duplication and 
eollating staff was found to be from 2 to 6 a.m. 
Verbatim production : 
verbatim supervisors 
5 English verbatim reporters 
4 French verbatim reporters 
1 French editor/proofreader 
1 English editor/proofreader 
1 bilingual editor/proofreader 
Shift work: 
2 correction typists 
12 duplicator operators 
6 collators 
This was done by a specialist firm, and it is considered advisable to adopt 
this method again at future conferences. Subject to financial restrictions, it 
might also be desirable, and was in several instances requested, that verbatim 
reports be taken of specific committee meetings as well as of the plenary sessions. 
It is advisable to give at least 3 months, and preferably 6 months, notice of 
requirements of this sort. 
General : 
1 general service officer (of host country), who will be the secretariat’s 
contact as regards: 
Furniture 
Office machinery 
Stationery 
Telephones 
Catering 
Repairs 
Electricity 
Customs formalities for documents and-equipment crated in 
Hiring of local personnel 
1 head of messenger services. Qualifications: 
Knowledge of official departments 
Knowledge of the city 
Handy and able to improvise 
Bilinugal 
12 messengers 
1 official for contact with official bodies 
1 financial liaison officer 
+12 security guards (the number depends entirely on the layout of the 
offices, conference rooms, committee rooms. 


bo 


It should be noted that the 12 so-called messengers include people capable 
of handling all social arrangements on the telephone and of staffing the in- 
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formation desk. They should therefore not be merely legmen; intelligent stu- 
dents might be suitable to meet, at any rate, half the requirements, and it is 
essential that at least half of the messengers be bilingual or pincipally French 
speaking. 


Office space required : 

1 conference room 

3 committee rooms 

1 press office 

1 radio office 

1 television office 

1 television studio 

6 executive-type offices 

Partitioned area, approximately 100 by 80 feet: 
1 reproduction room/documents room 
1 typing room for pool 
1 room for verbatim production 

Conference room and committee rooms to be equipped with simultaneous 
interpretation equipment. 

The accommodation provided in Paris (three offices and a studio) for mass 
media were felt by the officers in question to be too restricted. 

Approximately 16 power points needed in reproduction room. 

Each room to have a telephone extension. 

All administrative offices must be barred to delegates. 

Office equipment : 
10 duplicator (2 for press, 2 for verbatims, 6 for conference documents) 
30 typewriters with English-type keyboards and French accents. 
16 typewriters with French-type keyboards. 
5 automatic collating machines 
4 joggers 
Office furniture, staplers, etc. 

Staff canteen: It is essential for hot drinks and snacks to be available for 
staff throughout the 24 hours. If hot meals can also be supplied at specified 
times, this saves staff having to leave the building for an hour or more in search 
of a meal. 

International secretariat permanent staff: It is considered that a minimum 
of 10 members of the permanent staff must be present as the hard core of any 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. Ideally, the secretariat should be able 
to supply five committee secretaries and their secretaries, a head of documents 


— 


service, a head of translation service, a proofreader supervisor and head of , 


distribution service, in addition to the executive secretary himself and the 
accountant. These requirements, however, would exceed the existing secre 
tariat staff, but it would at least seem advisable that, in addition to 10 men- 
bers of the secretariat (including the executive secretary and the accountant), 
2 or 3 temporary assistants of high caliber who have had some opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with Conference work in the secretariat offices, should 
also form part of the hard core of the annual Conference secretariat. 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


STATEMENT OF RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, CHIEF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


JUSTIFICATION AND STATEMENT 


Senator Roperrson (presiding). The next item is a request of the 
Library of Congress for an appropiration of $182,875, and for author- 
ity to use foreign currencies generated by Public Law 480 in the 
amount of $2,464,000. I will insert the justifications for this item 
in the record, as well as the prepared statement furnished to the 
committee. 

(The justification and statement referred to follow :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
this committee to make a brief statement with respect to the program provided 
for in section 104(n), which reads as follows: 

“For financing under the direction of the Librarian of Congress, in consulta- 
tion with the National Science Foundation and other interested agencies, in such 
amounts as may be specified from time to time in appropration acts, (1) pro- 
grams outside the United States for the analysis and evaluation of foreign books, 
periodicals, and other materials to determine whether they would provide in- 
formation of technical or scientific significance in the United States and whether 
such books, periodicals, and other materials are of cultural or educational sig- 
nificance ; (2) the registry, indexing, binding, reproduction, cataloging, abstract- 
ing, translating, and dissemination of books, periodicals, and related materials 
determined to have such significance; and (3) the acquisition of such books, 
periodicals, and other materials and the deposit thereof in libraries and research 
centers in the United States specializing in the areas to which they relate?” 

I wish to emphasize at the outset that this is a program primarily for the 
benefit of libraries, scholars, and research workers generally; that it is a new 
undertaking; and that it will not displace, at the outset, work done by the 
Library of Congress in its own behalf. The Library of Congress did not inspire 
this legislation, but it was consulted about changes incorporated into the final 
version of the act. Although the proposed program is primarily for the benefit 
of other American libraries, the Library of Congress regards it as a very 
desirable undertaking and one of tremendous significance for the Government 
and for research and scholarship generally. 

For over a decade the great research libraries have been endeavoring to bring 
at least one copy of every foreign publication of research significance into the 
country. This has been a cooperative effort to. protect the overall interest of 
the United States. It has been only partially successful, primarily because of 
financial limitations, and you will readily recognize that bringing only one copy 
of each foreign publication into a country as large as ours, to serve all potential 
interests through interlibrary lending, is without question a very minimal pro- 
gram. Furthermore, it has not been particularly effective in many parts of the 
world, such as Africa and the Far East.. The cooperative project has also 
presented new challenges and difficulties in that it has brought material in 
unusual languages into libraries not equipped with the linguistic competence 
needed to catalog such publications. 

The program which we are presenting under Public Law 480 is intended to 
go a long way toward making up some of these deficiencies. Our proposal is 
built on the premise that a research worker not only needs to know that a 
publication important to his research exists, but also that he be able to obtain it 
promptly if he wishes to do so. We therefore propose, in keeping with the 
language and intent of the law, to obtain foreign works in multiple copies for 
deposit in U.S. libraries and research centers. We propose to establish pro- 
grams in Brazil, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Poland, Spain, and 
Yugoslavia at an initial cost of $2,464,050 equivalent in foreign currencies plus 
$182,875 in U.S. currency. May I stress again that this is a completely new 
program which will require some pioneering on our part and that surveys will 
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have to be made in various countries to guide us in the exact character of the 
program. Furthermore, we visualize several different patterns of operation, 
each, however, involving the use of some U.S. supervisory or liaison personnel. 
These, plus a small central staff, must be paid in U.S. currency, and therefore 
the dollar part of our request is absolutely essential to the implementation 
of the program. 

In addition to acquiring foreign publications, we hope to do a great deal of 
cataloging of these materials abroad, using native talent trained in our methods 
and systems. By placing foreign publications strategically throughout the 
United States and by providing the cataloging in order that the books may be 
readily available after receipt, we believe that a very important contribution 
will be made to scholarly and research efferts in the United States. 

Although the Library of Congress spends money on the acquisition of foreign 
materials, it relies in considerable part on the official international exchange 
agreements of the United States and on unofficial exchange agreements with 
foreign scientific and learned societies and institutions to bring in many of its 
foreign books. 

As the most experienced library in the acquisition of foreign materials, the 
Library of Congress knows that it is invaluable to have representatives to super- 
vise procurement in foreign countries at first hand. However, we have been 
able to afford this only on a temporary and very spotty basis. In this sense 
the Library of Congress could benefit from this proposal, and in the same way 
other libraries would be helped immensely. 

The Library of Congress also has substantial arrearages in cataloging, and 
even our great institution does not possess at all times the linguistic competence 
needed to cope with foreign publications. This program, therefore, could also 
be advantageous to the Library of Congress in this way. 

You will note that we are not proposing to undertake immediately the ab- 
stracting and translating parts of subparagraph 104(n). This does not mean 
that we will not do so eventually as the rest of the program becomes established 
and we have the opportunity and resources to extend this highly important work. 

Thank you for permitting me to make this statement. I shall be pleased to 
answer to the best of my ability any questions you may have. 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Program under section 104(n), Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended—supplementary budget estimates, fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960 


COLLECTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN LIBRARY MATERIALS, LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


“For necessary expenses of earrying out the provisions of section 104(n) of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1704(n) ), $182,875: 

“Provided, That, in addition, and subject to allocation in such manner as may 
now or hereafter be prescribed by the President, foreign currencies which have 
accrued under title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be used without fiscal year limitation 
for the purposes of section 104(n) of that act, including administrative expenses 
directly related thereto, in an amount not to exceed the equivalent of 
$2,464,050.” (2 U.S.C. 131-166; 7 U.S.C. 1704.) 

Appropriated 1959, 0; estimated 1960, $2,646,925. 
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Program and financing 





Program by activities: 


1. Exploration and survey- -- ‘ baal c dake ‘ a $120, 600 
2. Acquisition of books and other library materials_- - _- ; 1, 446, 450 
3. Cataloging of library materials_ __ : 342, 450 
4. Establishment and maintenance of centers_ -__ tee 554, 550 

Total obligations, foreign currencies _- . eee 2, 464, 050 
5. U.S. dollar support- -_. ae a ame , ae 182, 875 


OE GUEIOOEIOING .. . . sci ee be cn cccsnenn 2, 646, 925 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - ta coarse 


| 
| ea 2, 646, 92¢ 


———_—___ 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Public Law 85-931, approved September 6, 1958, added paragraph (n) to 
section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended, to provide for the financing of certain programs under the direc- 
tion of the Librarian of Congress in consultation with the National Science 
Foundation and other interested agencies. The programs proposed include the 
analysis and evaluation of foreign books, periodicals, and other materials to 
determine whether they would provide information of technical, scientific, 
cultural or educational significance in the United States; to register, index, 
bind, reproduce, catalog, abstract, translate, and disseminate books, periodicals, 
and related materials determined to have such significance; and to acquire such 
books, periodicals, and other materials, and to deposit them in libraries and re- 
search centers in the United States specializing in the areas to which they relate. 

The Library proposes to establish these programs in the following countries: 
Brazil, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Poland, Spain, Yugoslavia. 

The funds requested which are for the first year of operation would be de- 
voted to exploration and survey, evaluation, establishment of centers in coun- 
tries concerned, and initiating operations. The succeeding years would be de- 
voted to continuation and expansion of operations. 

Of the five activities described below, the first four are for financing by 
foreign currencies and the fifth by U.S. dollars. 


1. Exploration and survey 

The exploration and survey teams would be comprised of specialists in ac- 
quisition, cataloging, photoduplication, abstracting, indexing, translating lan- 
guage and area, and various subject disciplines. Foreign currencies requested 
are for the necessary travel and per diem of the survey teams. 


2. Acquisitions 


Based upon the Library’s information concerning the product of the presses 
of these countries and the requirements of other Federal agencies and certain 
research libraries in the United States, it is planned to purchase publications in 
multiple copies in the nine countries (including books, pamphlets, maps, films, 
and other library materials) and to defray the costs of salaries, transportation, 
communications, etc., incidental thereto. 

3. Cataloging 

Cataloging programs would be initiated in Egypt, India, Indonesia, Israel 
Poland, Spain, and Yugoslavia, including the recruitment and training of native 
catalogers, It is anticipated that the cataloging in Poland and Yugoslavia will 
be accomplished under contract with local institutions. 

4. Establishment of centers 

Foreign currencies are required for purchase where available of furniture and 
other office equipment, the rental and renovation of office space in each country, 
and for the establishment and equipping of a microfilm laboratory in India. 
o. US. dollar support 

U.S. dollars are required to pay certain expenses which cannot be paid by 
foreign currencies, such as salaries of U.S. personnel abroad, salaries of the 
coordinating staff at the Library of Congress, travel in some instances, and 
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for items of equipment which must necessarily be purchased in this country 
for shipment overseas. 
Object classification 
eee ee ee eee cnc aa ae, 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
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Books and other library materials.........................].... 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
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Analysis of expenditures (foreign currencies) 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 














I RO and oie ea Catena bao ndiedelharetnnseeinshpeeenesosenondélansnegsus en 
oe ee blnamsapsosiibweawenaaeesdnloneeGuncaseane $2, 464, 05 
NE III URED OD DUNN oaks iin cc cdlnswsendececebe fen wisckensccks|ccencccccsccee 616, 000 

eich inehonuisceminainnsehedepesl sata chuinehnens beceiessnasees 1, 848, 050 








Status of unfunded allocations (foreign currencies) 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | 
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Fiscal year 1960—Activity schedule 








| explore. | Acquisi- Estab- | Total U.S. 
Country tion and | tion of | Catalog- | lishment | foreign dollar | Grand 
' survey | books, | ing of currency | support total 
| | ete, | | centers | | 
Brazil | $2, 000 $93, 700 | | $4,300 | $100, 000 | $100, 000 
Egypt _ | 17,900 | 136, 700 | $23,800 | 39,000 | 217,400 | $26,125 | 243, 525 
India.__— ‘ 26,400 | 309,500 | 116, 100 | 313,000 | 765, 000 32, 226 | 797, 226 
Indonesia , Fas 13,200 | 75,750 | 11,300 | 14,750 | 115,000 20, 024 135, 024 
Israel EE=3 17,900 | 100,700 | 58,900 | 62,500 240, 000 26, 125 266, 125 
Pakistan_ 2,000 | 23,000 | | 6,000 31, 000 -..-| 31,000 
Poland ___ | 13,000 | 178,450 | 34,450] 37,000 262, 900 26, 7 289, 2e 
Spain PS eb | 15,200 | 208,200} 57,950] 41,000 | 322,350 | 26,125 | 348, 





Yugoslavia 13,000 | 320, 450 | 39, 950 | 37, 000 410, 400 | 26, 125 4 3, 528 





Total . ida 120, 600 il, 446, 450 0 | 342, 450 | 554, 550 2 2, 464, 050 182,875 | 2 646, 925 
| i r | 


PURPOSE OF REQUEST 


Senator Ropertson. The witness may highlight for the committee 
the need for these funds. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee to make a brief statement 
with respect to the program provided for in section 104(n), which 
reads as follows: 

For financing under the direction of the Librarian of Congress, in consultation 
with the National Science Foundation and other interested agencies, in such 
amounts as may be specified from time to time in appropriation acts, (1) pro- 
grams outside the United States for the analysis and evaluation of foreign 
books, periodicals, and other materials to determine whether they would provide 
information of technical or scientific significance in the United States and 


whether such books, periodicals, and other materials are of cultural or educa- 
tional significance; 


(2) the reg ristry, indexing, binding, reproduction, cataloging, abstracting, 
translating, and dissemination of books, periodicals, and related materials 
determined to have such significance; and 


(3) the acquisition of such books, periodicals, and other materials and the 
deposit thereof in libraries and research centers in the United States specializing 
in the areas to which \they relate. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


I wish to emphasize at the outset that this is a program primarily 
for the benefit of libraries, scholars, and research workers generally ; 
that it is a new undertaking; and that it will not displace, at the 
outset, the work done by the Library of Congress in its own behalf. 

The Library of Congress did not inspire this legislation, but it was 
consulted about changes incorporated into the final verision of the act. 

Although the proposed program is primarily for the benefit of other 
American libraries, the Libr: ary of Congress regards it as a very 
desirable undertaking and one of tremendous significance for the 
Government and for research and scholarship generally. 

For over a decade the great research libraries have been ende: avoring 
to bring at least one copy of every foreign publication of research 
significance into the country. This has been a cooperative effort to 
protect the overall interest “of the United States. It has been only 
partially successful, primarily because of financial limitations, and 
you will readily recognize that bringing only one copy of each foreign 
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publication into a country as large as ours, to serve all potential in- 
terests through interlibrary lending, is without question a very minimal 
program. Furthermore it has not been effective in many parts of 
the world, such as Africa and the Far East. 

The cooperative project has also presented new challenges and diffi- 
culties in that it om brought material in unusual languages into 
libraries not equipped with the linguistic competence needed to catalog 
such publications. 

The program which we are presenting under Public Law 480 is 
intended to goa os way toward making up some of these deficiences. 

Our proposal is built on the premise that a research worker not 
only needs to know that a publication important to his research 
i but also that he be able to obtain it promptly if he wishes to 

0 SO. 

Senator Ropertson. If I may interrupt you, you may insert the 
rest of your statement, and if there is anything in addition, you may 
summarize it. I think the committee realizes the importance of this, 

If there is anything you wish to emphasize, please do it. 

Mr. Rogers. All right, sir. There is just one thing I would like 
to add, which is not in the statement, and that is, we have budgeted 
the operational part of the budget on a 6-month basis, with the reali- 
zation that we probably could not get that part of the program 
started before January. 

Senator Ronertson. Are there any questions? 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


Senator Exienper. As I understand this, Public Law 480 funds 
would be used exclusively ? 

Mr. Rogers. Except there would be $182,000 in U.S. currency in 
order to provide primarily for certain central staff and liaison staff 
overseas. 

Senator Exzenver. Why could you not use foreign currencies for 
that? I just cannot understand why it is that we establish all these 
programs in the hope of using their foreign currencies and here every 
time we use these foreign currencies, tax dollars are also used. 

Mr. Rocers. We are obliged to pay U.S. dollars to a certain extent 
to U.S. personnel who are overseas. 

Senator Etitenver. To do what? 

Mr. Rocers. For salary purposes. 

Senator Ettenver. Yes, but to do what? 

Mr. Rocrrs. In order to supervise these programs. 

Senator Errenper. Can you not do that work through the ICA or 
through the State Department which already have personnel in the 
field? Is there any other way to do that? 

Mr. Rocers. No sir, these will have to be personnel trained in our 
methods, and in all likelihood, personnel now on our staff. 

Senator Exxenpver. All right; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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JET Carco AIRCRAFT 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD W. CANNON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEVADA 


MATS FLEET MODERNIZATION 


Senator Rozertson. The next witness to be heard this morning is 
our distinguished colleague from Nevada, Senator Cannon, and he 
desires to offer for inclusion in this bill an additional appropriation 
of $50 million, to be used to accelerate the modernization of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service fleet. 


We are in receipt of a letter addressed to Chairman Hayden, dated 
July 22, 1959, signed by James H. Douglas, Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Air Force, in which he endorsed the proposal to be 
submitted by Senator Cannon, and without objection I will ask that 
the letter be printed at this point in the record. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 

JULY 22, 1959. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
US. Senate. 


DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been advised that on July 23, 1959, you plan to 
hold hearings on the supplemental appropriations bill and that Senator How- 
ard W. Cannon of Nevada will appear to present an amendment adding $50 
million to be available solely for the modernization of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. 

I believe it is extremely important for us to modernize our strategic airlift 
if MATS is to maintain the capability to perform its mission in event of an 
emergency. This need for modernization is based on the fact that present air- 
craft, except for the C-133’s, are only marginally capable of meeting range and 
payload requirements of general or limited war. I call your attention to in- 
formation previously furnished your committee in response to the report of 
your committee on the Department of Defense appropriations for fiscal 1959 
wherein it was stated: 

“The Department of the Air Force should immediately investigate the strategic 
airlift requirement and should advise this committee of its requirement for neces- 
sary appropriations in order to purchase a cargo aircraft expressly designed to 
meet those requirements, since the present Air Force inventory is tragically 
lacking in the right type of cargo airplane.” 

Modernization represents the means for better satisfying a wartime emergency 
requirement that, at the present time, cannot be satisfied by any other military 
or commercial aircraft. We must have an dirplane that is capable of short 
notice high speed delivery of requirements determined by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to be in support of our nuclear retaliatory forces. The specific require- 
ment for greater range, payload, and speed results from many factors having a 
serious impact on the capability of the Air Force to successfully cope with the 
airlift requirements of general or limited war. 

In the case of all-out war, for example, we should have the capability to 
overfily the island bases. In this case, the essential support of the Strategic 
Air Command necessitates a high-speed overfly capability not possessed by pres- 
ent aircraft. In order to preclude excessive exposure of strategic bombers and 
crews at poststrike landing bases, it is vital that the Strategic Air Command 
recovery teams and equipment be transported to the oversea bases as rapidly 
as possible. This will permit the bomber to transit the poststrike base in mini- 
mum time and thus greatly enhance its capability to perform a vital second 
strike. To accomplish the Strategic Air Command support mission, the trans- 
port aircraft must be able to move the required people and equipment nonstop 
to the poststrike bases at high speed. 

Thus the airlift system procured to satisfy the requirements of general or 
limited war must possess the flexibility to meet any contingency involving air- 
lift support. Our concept of employment of modern high-speed transports would 
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be to keep them on ground alert in the United States in support of general war 
requirements with some being available to perform special missions or meet 
contingencies. They could be used to accomplish certain Army requirements to 
deploy U.S. troops quickly to an oversea area in a matter of hours. 

Funds requested would be used in part to support powerplant and airframe 
development of a new cargo aircraft. 

The amendment being offered by Senator Cannon represents a step toward 
essential modernization of Department of Defense airlift capability. Such 
modernization will permit the retirement of a number of obsolescent aircraft 
that have reached a service age entailing prohibitive operating cost in terms 
of money and people. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. DouGLas, 
Secretary of the Air Force. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Rosertson. The committee will be glad to hear at this 
time Senator Cannon. I will turn the chair over to Senator Mon- 
roney. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear and make a presentation 
at this time. 

Senator Monroney (presiding). We appreciate your appearance, 
Senator Cannon, we know of your active interest in aviation, and 
your qualifications as a jet pilot, and your record as a distinguished 
pilot of World War II. We are very happy to hear from you. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, sir. I have a prepared statement 
which I will submit for the record, and I would like to go through it, 
if I may. 

Senator Monroney. You may proceed in your own way. 

Senator Cannon, I will depart from it in a few particulars, also. 


WEAKNESS IN MILITARY POSTURE 


A few days ago, the Congress voted $40 billion for national defense 
in the 1960 fiscal year. Yet, as we enter perhaps the most dangerous 
decade in our history, a grave weakness is developing in our military 
posture. 

Despite the readiness of our Armed Forces and the production of 
new weapons, the supply line that binds them together is wearing 
perilously thin. The aircraft of our Military Air Transport Service, 
the principal air link to our global bases and free world allies, are 
becoming antiquated faster than they are being replaced. Many 
MATS planes are outmoded and outpaced by the swift standards of 
the jet era. 

This is a critical matter for the defense of the United States. 

We have the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that these planes 
are still equal today to any emergency, as they were in airlifting aid 
to Lebanon and Formosa last summer and fall. ‘Tomorrow is may 
be a different story. 

We have been given warning. If we are to remedy this serious 
situation before it is too late, we must act now. We cannot fight a 
space age war tied to the antiquated World War ITI rate of our 
It would be just about as effective as delivering a rocket in a kiddie 
car. 

It is time to take stock. 
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When we voted 40 billions for defense recently, it would have been 
possible to begin modernizing the MATS fleet by an additional ap- 
i singer’ of a little more than one-tenth of 1 percent of the defense 
budget, or $50 million. An amendment to that effect was offered. As 
published on page 12145 of the Record for July 14, it specified that 
the $50 million— 


shall be available solely for modernization of the Military Air Transport Service, 
as the Secretary of the Air Force may determine to be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. 

However, after consulting the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations, it was determined to be the wiser course to 
include this matter in the supplemental appropriations bill. That is 
the purpose of my appearance before this committee at this time. 


CURRENT STATUS OF FLEET 


Let us consider first of all the current status of the MATS strategic 
transport fleet. For fiscal 1960 it consists of the following programed 
aircraft by type: 40 C-97’s, the oldest type of plane which is to be 
phased out shortly; 140 C 124" s, the slow but still reliable workhorse 
of the MATS fleet; 103 C—118’s and 56 C-121’s, the fastest aircraft in 
the strategic transport fleet but with a capability far below jet speeds: 
and 29 of the new giant C-133’s for outsize cargo. 

This makes a total of 368 programed aircraft for str ategic transport 
duty with 144 C—124’s in addition which are used as troop carriers. 
Because of the addition of the C—133’s, it has been possible to cut the 
size of the MATS fleet since 1954 by a total of 147 aircraft, nearly 
all of them C-54’s which until 1958 were still in service but which 
now have been phased out. It should be recalled that this four- 
engined plane, considered a giant by the standards even of 10 years 
ago, Was principally responsible for the airlift that broke the Soviet 
blockade of Berlin. 

The benefits of the very small step toward modernization that came 
with the C—133’s are fairly obvious. Nearly five times as many older, 
slower, and far more costly aircraft to operate were phased out of 
the system. But even more important, by acquiring newer, bigger, 
and better aircraft, the total airlift cap: city of MATS was ‘actually 
increased. 

When it is considered that MATS still does not have a single turbo- 
jet aircraft in its strategic transport fleet and still must depend on 
the outmoded C-124’s for its principal airlift of both men and mate- 
riel, the dangers to our military posture become clear. Of what use 
is it to have the swiftest jet bombers if they become amulilined after 
a single strike because their supply aircraft come dawdling along at 
a piston-drive rate of 190 knots? How can we count on supplying 
the Army and Navy, and our Air Force bases, as well in a war where 
seconds may mean the difference between victory and defeat when we 
have to measure air transport in terms of hours, and even days? 

Moreover, our aging MATS strategic aircraft are tying us by 
technology to our vulnerable island bases in an era when these may 
be very quickly lost to us in the opening days of any global war. A 
transport fleet. that cannot overfly these bases, and be counted on to 
deliver troops and materiel on a nonstop intercontinental basis, is 
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likely to constitute a very serious handicap to us in time of global 
or even brushfire war. 


MODERNIZATION LONG OVERDUE 


Surely the modernization of the MATS fleet is long overdue. 

In undertaking a remedy, it is important to realize that its prin- 
cipal purpose is to provide MATS with a modern, balanced, all- 
purpose fleet. This would include: 

1. A high-speed alert force which can keep pace with our jet bomb- 
ers in any emergency. 

2. Larger, faster, long-range workhorse aircraft for cargo handling 
and troop transport. 

3. Completion of the program for outsize cargo aircraft. 

In no case are any such aircraft to be used in competition with the 
commercial airlines. As is the case with all MATS aircraft, they 
are intended in the main for cargo movement by air under emergency 
conditions. 

The high-speed alert force could consist of two or three squadrons 
of aircraft of the type of the Boeing 707, DC-8, or Convair 600 in 
a military configuration for efficient cargo handling. Part of this 
alert force would always be held in reserve for immediate movement 
into an emergency situation, while the remainder is in regulation 
support flight exercise. To be fully efficient, it would necessarily 
have to count on turbojet or turbofan engine power. 

The workhorse aircraft would have to be a larger, faster, longer- 
legged version of the C-124, very possibly something like the C—130B 
or of a similar type. It would be used for regular military cargo 
shipments which could then be handled at a far more economical 
rate, as well as the long-range transport of troops to be landed on 
the ground. This would thus preserve the MATS mission, which 





is separate from, but complementary to, the Tactical Air Command’s | 


responsibility for the airdrop of paratroops. 

We have the outsize cargo’ plane in the inventory now, the C-133, 
and within the 3 years will complete the programed buildup to 50 
of these aircraft. It is doing the job for which it was designed, fly- 
ing all kinds of outsized cargo, including tanks and missiles, which 
cannot be delivered by any other means at the same rate of speed. 


NEED FOR REALISTIC MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


If MATS were authorized to develop a realistic plan to contract 
for such a modernization program and phase the new aircraft into 
the inventory, all the planes now being used would be retired over 
an 8-year period. It is the Air Force’s concept that the average life 
of a military transport aircraft is 8 years, so that if a modernization 
ponereee is to be kept current, it is predicated on constant renewal to 

eep annual costs within a reasonable limit. 

However, since no such program is now funded, it would be dif- 


ficult if not impossible to present a realistic estimate of a complete | 


modernization program. What is proposed here is merely the be- 
ginning of such a move, with the Secretary of the Air Force as the 
responsible agent for determining the greatest need and acting ac- 
cordingly. Once the Air Force has some assurance that it can count 
on a modern strategic transport force to handle the principal re 
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quirements of Department of Defense airlift, further steps for de- 
velopment can and should be presented for examination by the 
Congress. 

We should not consider that the modernization program, either the 
current modest beginning or any outgrowth of it, would be any 
threat to the commercial carriers who will always have to be a part of 
the air transport team, whether in peacetime or at war. The 5-hour- 
per-day average utilization rate of each MATS aircraft, the minimum 
specified by the Air Force for training to insure a state of D-day 
readiness, 1s in itself a guarantee against an expanding rate of pas- 
senger and cargo deliveries. 


PRESENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


As long as the training rate remains pegged at the 5-hour rate, 
as seems probable for the foreseeable future, MATS is committed to 
maintain its current capability of transporting 1.5 billion ton-miles 
per year as part of its training program. With larger and faster 
aircraft, naturally, a smaller number would be needed to do the job 
than are presently required. Obviously the increase in development 
of additional air transportation business will accrue to the benefit 
of commercial air carriers. 

Modernization, therefore, will reap big dividends in providing 
an alert force for strategic cargo transport, a system of fast air 
attack troop transports, assurance that we will have a major over- 
fly cargo capacity if our bases are lost to us, so that we can span 
oceans with our materiel and a guarantee that our missiles, tanks, 
and other outsize cargo will get where they are urgently needed in 
sufficient numbers and on time. Moreover, in peacetime training 
for maintenance of a state of D-day readiness, the smaller number 
of big, fast aircraft will guarantee a more economical use of cargo 
space which should make possible a greater saving of tax dollars. 

It goes without saying that proper training for air transport cannot 
be provided with dummy loads and dummy passengers, nor would it 
be sensible to fly our transport planes empty when they can save a sub- 
stantial amount of defense funds by taking up a part of the load 
which otherwise would have to be paid for twice in the form of com- 
mercial airlift. The development of commercial airlift by MATS 
purchases since 1954 shows an increase from $4.5 million to $71 million 
m the past fiscal year, and a certain amount of evidence tends to in- 
dicate that not all the latter expenditure was absolutely necessary. In 
any case, MATS was able to return to the Treasury $9 million which it 
did not have to spend on commercial airlift, certainly a welcome testi- 
monial to military efficiency in these days of increasing military 
budgets. 


PARTIAL FINANCING BY MATS 


It should never be forgotten that if MATS shared its cargo-pas- 
— business equally with the commercial carriers, the Department 
of Defense bill for airlift would go up nearly another one-third of a 
billion dollars. And if MATS fiew empty on its training missions, 
the tax bill could go up three-quarters of a billion dollars. It is ob- 
vious that MATS, through its industrial funding program in which 
all users pay for whatever airlift they buy, is in a position to help 
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finance its own modernization program, and that will be a welcome 
boon to every taxpayer. 

In my opinion, the armed services have a responsibility which 
cannot be contracted to private industry or to private contractors, 
The mission of the services cannot be delegated to another agency any 
more than Congress can delegate its responsibility in the field of 
legislating. 

Inevitably, any proposal for modernizing MATS must face up to 
the charges of those who would destroy militar y air transport that it 
is the world’s largest airline, a plush Government-run airline, an 
airline that is so busy rivaling the commercial carriers that it cannot 
respond to an emergency and similar misconceptions. If these things 
were true, then MATS would have no reason for existence. But 
MATS’ job, in fact, is to maintain a D-day state of readiness at all 
times to fly men and materiel to the Armed Forces wherever the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff may direct. Its military mission is paramount. 

To the uninformed it would seem that the only nec essity to keep 
MATS ready would be to have a pilot take up and land an airplane now 
and then; as if running a military air command or even a commercial 
airline could be as simple as all that. A prime vehicle of national 
defense such as MATS has many parts, and each one is vital to keep 
the machinery functioning. The pilot who flies an aircraft is of no 
use if his plane is defective, if he does not have the proper ground 
maintenance and support, flow of supplies and parts from depots and 
factories necessary to keep the airer ratt operating at the rate desired, 
trained crews, proper shipment and loading of cargoes, preplanning, 
loading, testing, and a hundred other operational matters that are a 
part of any flight system. 


ASSESSMENT OF UTILIZATION RATES 


That is why it is improper to speak merely of pilot training in as- 
sessing MATS’ utilization rate; why, instead, that rate has to be calcu- 
lated in terms of the average use of each aircraft per day. Through 
this means it can be seen that that whole military command can receive 
sufficient exercise. 

A pilot cannot jump into a C-133 and take off with a full load unless 
he has had sufficient experience any more than a bride can bake a 

cake that is edible unless she has tried it before. The MATS system 
cannot decline into a state of rust and disrepair in order to give real 
or fancied benefits to commercial air carriers and still be expected to 
surge into a high wartime rate of utilization when the balloon goes up. 
It is for this reason primarily that MATS planes carry military pas- 
sengers and military cargoes up to the limit of their peacetime utili- 
zation rate and fly the airlanes that would be their routes in wartime. 


SOVIET CAPABILITY 


It is time, too, to lay at rest the old saw that MATS is the world’s 
largest airline. That title belongs to the Aeroflot of the Soviet Union, 
a civil air organization which in wartime was a part of the Defense 
Ministry and ‘probabl: y isready to do the same job whenever necessary. 
We know quite well that the Soviets have powerful new jet t aircraft | 


in larger numbers than are available in this country and that these | 
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jets can very quickly go into military use. Nor are we jet poor in the 
military transport field in comparison with the Soviet Union. Both 
Britain and Canada have military jet transports which have been used 
for several years. 

ASSIGNMENT OF VC—-137 JET AIRCRAFT 


Much has been made by MATS’ critics of the three new VC-137 jet 
aircraft that are assigned to transport the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and other key 
officials of our Gov ernment on stated Government business. Although 
these aircraft are not under MATS’ operational direction, but are as- 
signed merely as an administrative responsibility, critics delight in 
proclaiming that they make MATS a plush Government airline. 

It should be pointed out that the money for three 707’s was requested 
by the Secretary of the Air Force. The executive department, of 
course, knew the request was coming. Funding had been approved by 
the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and, of course, 
both Houses of Congress in 1958. 

These aircraft were ordered by the Air Force in May 1958, and the 
first one was received in May 1959, because it was vitally necessary to 
show both our friends and our foes that we could produc e high-speed 
jets equal in performance to anything that exists In the w orld tod: ay. 
— is why they are crewed and maintained by the best qualified 

transport people in MATS. And certainly we are interested in recov- 
ering from our loss of international prestige which followed sputnik I. 

When it is realized that most of the aircraft assigned to such 
missions are now 10 to 11 years old, there are practical considerations 
of flying safety and economical operation, as well as national prestige 
that made the acquisition of the new planes a real necessity. 

And departing from my prepared statement here I must say 
what I frankly have stated before and I state again and believe that 
these jets could well be assigned, at least one or two of them, to 
other types of operations; however, again I want to point out that 
the jets were not procured through MATS or at the request of MATS 
I seriously question the desirability of assigning three of them on 


a standby basis for the purpose that they are so designated at the 
present moment. 


PERFORMANCES IN FORMOSA AND LEBANON CRISES 


So much attention has been paid to the so-called channel traffic 
training operations of MATS that its superior performance in other 
fields has been well-nigh overlooked. Yet, it is a fact that an immedi- 
ate response was given last summer in the Formosa and Lebanon 
crises, In which emergency plans went into effect and men and mate- 
riel were delivered in sufficient quantity to avert consequences that 
could have been disastrous. 

It is also true that MATS planes and crews regularly supplied | our 
distant stations and bases in both the Arctic and Antarctic, flew the 
down-range missile supply routes, airlifted Army troops and some 
30,000 military patients, as well, in the air evacuation service. In 
addition, the nontransport branches of MATS operated at a high 
level of efficiency in rescue, weather, communications, and charting. 
To top this off, MATS achieved an alltime low of 2.5 accidents per 
100,000 flying hours in the past fiscal year. 
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ADVANCED POWERPLANT AND AIRFRAME DEVELOPMENT 


At this point I should like to reemphasize the obvious and critical 
need for the development of an advanced powerplant and airframe 
for the most modern multipurpose cargo-type aircraft. Departing 
from my statement again, I must say that I wholeheartedly concur 
with the distinguished acting chairman in his view in that respect 
because I think it is extremely important that we develop an advanced 
powerplant and airframe that will serve a multipurpose cargo-type 
need. 

This critical need has been demonstrated through all of our debates 
and all of the testimony touching on the efficiency and performance 
of MATS, as well as the civilian aircraft industry. In my opinion, 
our civilian industry would be unable to profitably produce a cargo 
plane, regardless of whether or not the set-aside for commercial air- 
lift by MATS is $80 million or $100 million, or any figure anywhere 
near that amount. 

Again, may I point out to the committee that the budget called for 
$5314 million for the modernization of MATS and that this fund had 
been approved by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. I would like to urge this committee to give the most serious 
consideration possible to include the development of a suitable power- 
plant and airframe for the type of cargo plane needed, and that this 
should be done in connection with the modernization program for 
MATS and in a manner to be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force. I suggest the following language: 

It is specified that $50 million shall be available solely for modern- 
ization and for the development of an advanced powerplant and air- 
frame for a new cargo aircraft for the Military Air Transport Service, 
as the Secretary of the Air Force may determine to be necessary for 
the accomplishment of that purpose. 

Surely, we need strategic air transport; and particularly, we need 
the kind of air transport which is available to us through the facilities 
of the Military Air Transport Service. It has been able to do its job 
with outmoded, outdated equipment because of superior personnel, 
superior training, and superior leadership. Let us modernize the 
MATS fleet to insure our Armed Forces of a worthy and fully capable 
system of air supply. I urge the adoption of the $50 million program 
as a fit beginning. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Senator Cannon. You 
made a very complete statement. ' 

Now from the language, as I understand it, you are suggesting $50 
million for the 10 swingtailed jets that MATS has sought; is that 


correct ? 
LETTER FROM SECRETARY DOUGLAS 


Senator Cannon. That would be one approach. On the other 
hand, I have a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Secretary Douglas, and I have discussed the matter with him, and he 
is in accord and in agreement that the development of the multipur- 
pose cargo-type airplane, and the powerplant for that type of air- 
plane is of great importance; and in discussing the matter with him he 
was very happy to agree that the type of language that I suggest here, 
leaving it to the discreation of the Secretary of the Air Force and in- 
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serting the authorization for the development of an advance power- 
plant and airplane for a new cargo aircraft, because he believes, as he 
has stated in his letter, to this committee, that that is important, and 
he would like to proceed in that direction. 

Senator Monronry. Some language has been suggested by the com- 
mittee staff providing calling for an additional amount to be utilized 
for modernization of the aircraft service fleet and to remain available 
until expended. 

Your suggestion goes further than that. It would provide for the 
development of a powerplant and airframe. 

Senator Cannon. That is right. It would include language, in 
light of the Secretary’s letter, and his conversation with me, for the 
development of an adres powerplant and airframe for a new cargo 
aircraft. , 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Monroney. You are aware that this $50 million request 
was before the House Appropriations Committee and was denied? 

Senator Cannon. I am aware of that. 

Senator Monroney. And that it has been before the Defense Sub- 
committee of the Senate and has been before the full committee and 
was denied ? 

Senator Cannon. That is correct. 

Senator Monronrey. Now your proposal is somewhat different in 
that it will not include the specifics for the procurement of certain 
types of planes? 

enator Cannon. That is right—and would provide this additional 
authorization which I think is a good purpose. I think it is im- 
portant that we get to the development of this type of aircraft. 

Senator Monroney. Would you fear that this was for the develop- 
ment of a new, fast plane of completely new design ? 

Senator Cannon. I would not go so far as to say “of completely 
new design.” I think the chairman is familiar with the progress 
that has been made in the C-130 and the proposals, 

Senator Monroney. The Super Hercules? 

Senator Cannon. Yes. I think there are several proposals and I 
believe they are classified. 

Senator Monroney. No; they are not.. These proposals are being 
passed around in practically every secretarial office. It may be that 
the Air Force has something which they have classified, but this has 
been printed consistently in almost all of the aviation magazines and 
reported as such. Their performance and their range and things 
of that kind have been discussed. 

Senator Cannon. That, I think is true, but I was including in that, 
I think, the time when these airplanes could be in production and 
could be available. 

Senator Monronery. Well, the estimates from the best airframe 
manufacturers for a complete job are for about 1964 or 1965 delivery, 
and that you could have a “re-do” on the 130’s, or on other planes 
within about 12 months. In fact, the Flying Tigers and Seaboard 
and Western have already bought 15 Canadair CL-—44’s which have 
modern performance far exceeding any operational cost that is known 
today. Slick, only yesterday, announced the purchase of six Super 
Hercules planes. 
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What I am trying to get at is whether this is to go back to the 
swingtail jets which, after all, are just a slight modification of a 
passenger configurated plane, or what you have in mind is for a true 
airlift plane? 

MULTIPURPOSE AIRFRAME AND POWERPLANT 


Senator Cannon. No; what I have in mind—and I am sure from 
my discussion with the Secretary what he has in mind—is a true air 
‘argo multipurpose airframe and powerplant. 

If you will note, in my prepared statement, I broke out from that. 
I suggested the 707’s, the Convair, that version, as a part of this 
MATS program, but, in addition to that, you will note one of the 
other points I suggested was the development of this type of an 
aircraft ; 

Senator Monronry. Yes; but I am wondering, you are asking for 
$50 million. These planes, the 707, the Convair, and the Boeing, all 
of which have swingtail features, cost about $5 million plus. 

Senator Cannon. I understand that. 





HIGH COST OF PROTOTYPE AIRCRAFT 


Senator Monroney. Now, if you bought any of those planes out of 
this fund, you would have a very small amount available. As you 
know, the design and production of prototype aircraft comes very, 
very high. 

Senator Cannon. I certainly agree, and I do not contemplate in 
this proposal that 10 of the wingtail jets could be acquired and the 
development commenced in the other area. That proposal would 
definitely have to be scaled down to leave moneys for the development 
of your powerplant and your airframe. 

Senator Monroney. But your proposal would make this an abso- 
lutely independent operation, not considering the operational costs 
that must affect the economy, in order to develop a commercial as well 
as a military plane. Now, what the various committees of Congress 
are trying to do, is to get a common, all-purpose plane. 


PLANE FOR BOTH COMMERCIAL AND MILITARY USE 


You would feel, I am sure, that what is desirable is a common type 
of cargo plane that would be usable and salable both to the military 
and for commercial use ? 

Senator Cannon. Very definitely. I think it would be absurd to 
proceed along the lines of the development and production of an air- 
craft that would have, either framewise or powerplantwise, a utiliza- 
tion prospect only for the military. 

Senator Monroney. That brings me to this point: Since the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force’s sole desire is to develop this plane, can you 
name any cargo plane that the Air Force has ever developed that has 
been a successful plane commercially ? 

Senator Cannon. Well, I do not think the Air Force has actually 
developed any cargo plane, as such. 
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FLYING BOXCAR 


Senator Monroney. Well, we are going back to the swingtailed 
Fairchild, the flying boxcar, the 130, the original 130. There are 
others, such as the 133, which is a huge plane. Unluckily, all of these 
seem to be built in headwinds, because the generals, when they get 
through with their calculations of every single military requirement 
that can be conceived of, and insist on those requirements being met 
in every conceivable cargo plane, you get a plane beyond the limits, 
costwise and operationalwise, of what could be used commercially, 
so the most successful planes they could use would be the commercial 
planes adapted for commercial purposes, the “Connie,” DC 6, and 
planes of that type. 

What I am afraid you are doing here, with all due regard to what I 
know you seek to do, is developing a massive airlift not only for 
MATS, but for the reserve airfleet, which would be callable within 6 
hours, with crews trained to go anywhere in the world as a reserve 
lift to the regular MATS fleet, but unless the civilian users, who will 
probably buy as many planes, ‘if they are properly designed, as mili- 
tary, you will not have this common type of design. 

Senator Cannon. Well, I must say, with due ‘deference to the chair- 
man, I do not entirely agree with his statement there. 

Senator Monroney. Well, I am sure you do not, but those are the 
facts. 

Senator Cannon. My personal feeling is the aircraft should be de- 
veloped so that it would be posanly of low-economy use for the com- 
mercial carriers, and the Secretary has assured me that if they pro- 
ceed with it, are authorized to proceed with the development, he would 
be very happy to develop it in connection with the commercial carriers 
and the commercial industry. 


DEVELOPMENT BY GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 


Now, let me say one thing further in that regard; that the chair- 
man knows—and I pointed out in my reference in the statement, that 
this $80 to $100 million set-aside, the companies, the commercial car- 
riers, the contract carriers that are sharing in that set-aside, are not 
making a profit or any appreciable profit on those operations, and I 
think it is absurd to assume or to contend that if they get that type 
of business that they themselves are going to sponsor the development 
of the type of an aircraft that we are talking about here. I think 
that the only way it can be developed is by a Government subsidy, 
either a direct subsidy or authorizing the Air Force to develop it and 
instructing them to develop it in connection with the civilian users, 
the contract carrier s, and the civilian aircraft companies. 

So I just say it is a matter of out and out economics. I think that 


they should be tied down to the point that they have to develop it to 
meet those two needs. 


COST FACTOR 


Senator Monroney. But how are you going to be sure they will come 
anywhere near developing a plane for their purposes that will be 
usable for commercial purposes / In other words, you have the cost 
factor. When you run into about 100 planes of a certain design, the 
cost factor goes down almost one-half. 
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In other words, we are paying today some $8 million for the drib- 
bled-out production of the 133. If that plane were built in quantity, 
and if it were usable in quantity, and having been built and designed 
to be a dual-purpose military or civilian, if it were sold in quantity 

roduction of over 100 planes, your costs would drop almost one-half, 

hat is why it is so important to find a usable joint-purpose plane to 
be developed in connection with MATS’ needs and with the civilian 
needs. We get into the quantity production, the development costs, 
which run into a staggering amount, but which if spread over 100 or 
200 or 300 copies of that design—and the plane is just as good—then 
you merely have spread your development costs over all of these 
planes. 

But I am certain, from the record that we have had in the past, that 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and none of his people, have ever been 
successful in designing or procuring a common type of cargo plane 
where the cost factor in day-to-day operations per ton-mile is the 
important element. It should not be. It is not necessarily the impor- 
tant element. It is the military, because they are seeking perform- 
ance, and in getting performance they automatically get a lot of 
gadgetry, added equipment, built-in headwinds, and things of that 

ind. 

Senator Cannon. Now, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary has made the 
representation to me, and I think to the committee, in his letter here, 
that he is willing and is very desirous of making developments in the 
direction that you have just stated. 

Now I would just suggest respectfully that the committee ask the 
Secretary to appear here and get his views on it and certainly the 
Congress can tie him down and say, “This is what we want you to 
do” and he is going to do it. If you authorize him to develop an air- 
craft in a certain direction, he is going to do it. My point is this: 
If you do not give some observation here, and make some funds 
available to get it done, you are not going to have it done in the next 
10 years because the commercial carriers are not in a position to do 
it. The need is not grave enough. The ability to do it is not great 
enough. You have to either subsidize it directly from a Government 
level or you have to subsidize it through military channels such as 


this. 





SUPER HERCULES 


Senator Monroney. I do not agree with any subsidy on freight or 
that it should become a necessity. You claim that we are talking 
about the Super Hercules, which will give you approximately a 4 
cent-per-tone-mile direct operating cost, as was reflected in the testi- 
mony before the CAB, when it was said that Slick Airways can carry 
at the rate of 8 cents a ton-mile on contract carriage, carrying first- 
class mail or other Government cargo on a contract basis, but on a 
common carrier basis. Where you have less than a planeload, they 
will offer about a 12-cent rate. 

Therefore, if we can get quantity production of a plane that the 
civilian carriers like, and which is usable for the military, you will 
not have to subsidize. You do not have to have developmental costs. 
It is merely trying to make two people work together, and up to now 
we have never had the Air Force willing to consider the commercial | 
carriers as a reserve part of their function. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Now, the Air Force cannot tell private industry what they should 
buy, but if private industry decides that this is the best type of plane, 
by their evidence of interest, which has already been shown, then this 
Tene would be a usable type of plane for military, as well as com- 
mercial use. That is what the present acting chairman has been try- 
ing to get. You do not have to take freight away. If you get MATS 
the type of plane that we are talking about, that the commercial car- 
riers are buying today, you can divert $100 million of cargo to com- 
mercial and MATS could still fly twice as many miles as they are fly- 
ing today because the freight that today is moving by surface would 
then move more economically by air. That is what I resent in the 
MATS application, prohibiting the development of a reserve air fleet 
by attempting, apparently, to take every bit of the Government car- 
riage that they can for themselves, little realizing that if they would 
go around the Pentagon and try to encourage a greater use of air 
cargo, the sky would be the limit under the industrial funds. 

We do not appropriate or limit them on how much aircargo is sent. 
It is merely a change of thinking to prove that the military could do 
what commercial is doing today in transporting goods cheaper by air 
in certain types of planes than they can by surface transportation. 


SAVINGS IN CHANGE TO AIR TRANSPORT 


Senator Cannon. Well, I certainly agree with the chairman’s state- 
ment there. I think he stated it correctly, but I do not think he has 
stated any position that is inconsistent with my statement or with 
the position taken by MATS. I am sure the chairman is aware of 
the fact that General Tunner, the commander of MATS, not long 
ago, in a press release, and in talks, too, had pointed out that the Navy 
and the Army and all of these organizations other than the Air 
Force, which does largely transport as much of its material and per- 
sonnel as possible by air, should change to air transport, because of 
the same savings that would be involved would be an overall cost sav- 
ings to them. 

If the Chairman will note, on page 4 of my talk, the last paragraph, 
I referred to that. 

I pointed out here— 


with larger and faster aircraft— 
that is, if MATS gets these aircraft— 


naturally, a smaller number would be needed to do the job than are presently 
required. Obviously the increase in development of additional air transporta- 
tion will accrue to the benefit of commercial air carriers. 


T agree entirely with the principle that he states. 


ALLOCATION FOR COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Senator Monroney. But when MATS consistently opposes any al- 
location beyond the $80 million they finally came to for commercial 
transportation, they are denying a loan that would be the seedbed for 
the creation of the type of plane that we are talking about. 

It is like which comes first, the hen or the egg? You have to have 
the aircargo available before you could buy the airplane if you are 
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in private enterprise, but you cannot have any aircargo unless you have 
a low-cost cargo airplane, so we are trying “tediously to put together 
this combination. 


CONTRACT FOR AIR TRANSPORT OF MAIL 


Now, MATS is only a small part of this operation. Now, on Fri- 
day, and I am sure the Senator will approve, we are having a hearing 
to grant the Postmaster General the right to contract to fly first-class 
mail by air, which will be far more useful in creating an auxiliary 
modern aircargo plane for purchase by domestic carriers, That w ill 
open a mar ket for more of these planes, but it is not going to do us 
any good if the plane that the Secretary of the Air Force is ‘told to go 
out and get is completely unusable, costwise or performancewise, by 
the private carriers. They will be the big buyers if this thing works, 
MATS will be the smaller buyer, I certainly agree that MA’ rs needs 
to be modernized, but needs to be modernized in conjunction with a 
common type of plane or two or three common types of planes that 
are efficient cargo planes, costwise, and by that I mean operationally 
cost wise. 

DEVELOPMENT GUIDELINES 


Senator Cannon. May I say to the distinguished chairman, is not 
my suggestion then sound, that it would be wise for the committee to 
have the Secret ary here, to find out what he proposes to do and to 
set up certain guidelines as to what Congress wants him to do so that 
the development would be in the direction indicated by the distin- 
guished chairman ? 

SUPPORT FOR SWING-TAILED JETS 


Senator Monroney. The trouble is that the Secretary had not ap- 
peared in the House and Senate other than to support the swing- 

tailed jets. 

Now at this late hour he comes in and wants to develop a new type 
of plane. 

This is a new proposal from the one that both committees have al- 
ready heard, and it represents a change in thinking, perhaps, in the 
last 30 days. 

This is a matter that the acting chairman cannot speak on. It is 
up to the full chairman of this c ommittee, whether he desires to con- 
sider this in a supplemental or whether it should be done as these 
planes are being developed. If they are able to agree on a common 
type of plane, this thing would be 10 times easier. 

But for MATS to come in and say, “We are the only people in the 
transportation business; we want to buy the plane; let the commer- 
cial people use it if they want to”—that will never get us an economic 
purchase of the plane, in the first place; and, second, they will never 
S able to create the auxiliary airlift that is essential for total 
war. No one doubts that all airlines would furnish their planes if we 
were in total war, but it is a very difficult thing indeed for them to 
furnish planes from their regular passenger runs for a limited war, 
as you are well aware. 
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MATS AND AIRCRAFT FLEET CONTRACT 


Senator Cannon. I think the distinguished chairman is well aware 
of the fact that even up to this time they have only been able to get 
one contract signed by MATS and the aircraft fleet, and another one 
negotiated, but not signed, after working all of this time. 

Senator Monroney. In 7 years. 

Senator Cannon. That MATS is trying to limit this thing, trying 
to limit this carriage and not give it to the commercial carriers is not 
consistent with the facts when you find that in 1954, the commercial 

arriers got $4,500,000 of the MATS’ business, and yet last year they 
were authorized $80 million of MATS’ business and actually used 

$71 million. 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE DIRECTIVES 


Senator Monroney. Let me tell the Senator that it took a lot of 
blood, sweat, and tears of these committees of Congress to do that. 
If it hadn’t been for Congress trying to force the use of commercial 
carriers in appropriation ‘language which MATS never came up to, 
and finally writing it into law, you would not have reached your $70 
million this year. 

Senator Cannon. I am reasonably convinced of that, but whether 
it took blood and tears or not, the fact is there; so I think it is not 
unreasonable to say, or not fair to say that MATS is trying to take 
the business away, or to keep it away from the carriers. The chair- 
man knows I disagree with this point, and I have done a little research 
since our colloquy on the floor. 


CONTRACT CARRIERS BIDDING POLICY 


Now I find since last year there was one project that MATS puts 
out to commercial carriers, and the commercial carriers did not sub- 
mit one solitary bid, of all the contract carriers, simply because it was 
the time of year that they were fat and happy. They had all the busi- 
ness they could hnadle from other sources and were flying their runs 
and did not submit one solitary bid. 

I also found, on one other project, one of the projects that was put 
out for bid to commercial carriers, the lowest bid received was over 
three times the normal cost of that project, and that was simply be- 

‘ause they had all the business they could handle. 

Now you cannot channel this business of military transportation. 
This military transportation business comes when it comes. You can- 
not channel it in an offpeak period for the commercial carriers. 

You cannot say “You let us know of a month when you do not have 
much to do and we will give you some of these contracts that we have 
the material warehoused.” It does not operate that way. 


COMMERCIAL PLANE COMPETITION 


Senator Monroney. If they have more commercial planes you will 
have a greater degree of competition. That is what we are trying to 
do, to break the sound barrier on aire argo, but if we just sit here we 
will be paying 28 or 30 cents a ton-mile ‘instead of 8 cents a ton-mile. 
If we could only g get MATS to cooperate halfw: and I think 
we finally will—but I do not think you will i it by directing the 
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cially as well as to the military. 

Senator Cannon. May I ask the chairman: Does he have the idea 
that someone will develop this airplane if these people are given 
another $10 million of business a year ? 


GOVERN MENT-INSURED LOANS FOR CARGO PLANES 


Senator Monroney. As I told the distinguished Senator, that is only 
a very small portion of this whole general picture. I am sure the 
Senator is aware of what General Quesada has been trying to do 
with the support of the President, that is, to provide for Govern- 
ment-insured loans for cargo planes which meet the specifications, 
performance, and otherwise, of commercial carriers as well as the Air 
Force’s. And that had been awaiting this bill, which is in the drafting 
stage, I may say, in the Federal Aviation Agency. We have been 
awaiting it almost for a month. It has been only the opposition of 
the Air Force itself that has prevented us from getting this through, 

Senator Cannon. I think I saw a few days ago in the press, reports 
that the Flying Tiger Lines were definitely opposed to any subsidy, 
and they were one of the lines mentioned there. 

Senator Monroney. This is no subsidy. 

Senator Cannon. There is certainly a subsidy if the Government is 
going to guarantee the loans to put these people into business to buy 
the airplanes. 

Senator Monroney. Do you think there is a subsidy for the housing? 

Senator Cannon. Yes, to a degree. 

Senator Monroney. I do not think we lost anything of the subsidy 
to the merchant marine on building ships for the sealift, usable in 
wartime, by insuring these loans, and I do not think the Senator means 
what he says, that a Government-insured loan with a 25-percent down- 

ayment on the most modern planes off the line would be a subsidy 
if we insured the other 75 percent of that loan. 


EFFECT OF INSURED LOAN PROVISION 


Senator Cannon. I want to say this. I do not want the chairman 
to infer that I am opposed to that sort of thing, because I have already 
stated that I would favor even going so far as to favor a direct sub- 
sidy to get this type of airplane. That I believe in. We just disagree 
in the method that we would go about getting it, but may I ask the 
chairman this: Does he feel that if this insured loan provision is put 
through that that would result in the commercial builders proceeding 
on foes: own at their own expense to develop and produce the air- 

lane? 
“ Senator Monroney. I certainly think it would. We have already 
seen evidence where Canadair was able to sell 15 very expensive 
planes to U.S. all-cargo carriers with long-term payout, which meant 
practically the same as an insured loan, and which made it possible for 
them to buy it. 

I hate to see our carriers having to go to Canada to buy a modern 
air cargo plane. 

I was happy to see Slick buy an American-made plane. It hap- 
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tions to these fleets will be contingent upon a Government-insured loan 
| jn order to make possible the risk that must be taken. 


UTILIZATION OF PRESENT AVIATION TECHNOLOGY 


There is a high degree of risk because air cargo is not there; it must 
be developed. There must be a change in the thinking. There must 
be a change of thinking in the military, that the only cargo that can 
be sent is high expense items such as aircraft motors and things of 
that kind. Many items today that move overseas tediously in 3 or 4 
months could be moved by air. That can be done if today’s present 
aviation technology is utilized, but it must be utilized if there is to be 
a breakthrough, with the cooperation of the military and commercial 
carriers, otherwise the whole thing will fall on its face and we will 
be another 10 years away from the day when aircargo will outdistance 
the carriers of passengers by air. 


THE GREAT FRONTIER 


This is the great frontier. The Senator comes from a great frontier 
country and is a frontiersman himself in his attitude toward aviation. 
That is why we regret that the move that we have tried to make, which 
eventually. will inure to lower cost planes to MATS, more modern 
planes, planes bought in quantity rather than in small numbers and 

uiring only half of the capital outlay, has not come about. 

ins Cannon. I appreciated the opportunity to appear here this 
morning, Mr. Chairman, and I think that our thinking, insofar as the 
end result is concerned on aviation, is certainly consistent, that I agree 
with you almost entirely, but I must disagree with you in some par- 
ticulars as to the best method to achieve that result; however, I very 
firmly and completely believe that we cannot afford to stick our heads 
in the sand as far as the modernization of the MATS fleet, as far as 
geting our MATS organization up to a point to where they can do the 
job. 


USE OF OBSOLETE PLANES 


Senator Monroney. I completely agree with you on that and I 
even go farther than you do, as to the statement that 140 C-—124’s, 
nearly half of their fleet, is still the reliable workhorse. That is an 
obsolete plane. The engines are no longer made. The cost of main- 
tenance and operation is staggering compared with what you can get 
inthe more modern planes. Ifthe Air Force would ever—and MATS 
particularly—would ever cooperate instead of obstructing the efforts 
pe this joint effort going, I think this thing could fall into gear 
and we could have exactly what the Senator from Nevada seeks. 

I know how airminded he is and how anxious he is to modernize 
this fleet, but we hate to see it begin with another false start. 

About $68 million was wasted by the MATS in their efforts to de- 
velop the 132. We developed the powerplant for it and no airframe 
to use those giant engines. About a week ago they burned the wooden 
mockup which was a part of this $64 million cost. That is why I am 
taking the time to have this colloquy, which I thoroughly appreciate 
having with the distinguished and very well-informed Senator from 

| Nevada, on the necessity of the joint effort, and the joint effort im- 
| plies that civilian and military must have some joint operation in the 
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selection of the types of planes that would be used as the aircargo 
plane for the future. 

Senator Cannon. I think the chairman would agree that the devel- 
opment of the 133 was a development for a specific purpose, to take 
care of the outsized cargo and the intended authorization was only 
that the fleet be built up to 50, which I understand. 

Senator Monroney. But it was cut off after $64 million was spent 
with not even a hearing or anything of that kind. 

However, there is no use to worry or rehash that loss. Iam merely 
saying that I think this matter needs to be rather carefully considered 
in the. light of the effort to work jointly instead of at separate purposes 
on this. 

If the Senator has nothing further, it is now 1 o’clock. 

We do appreciate your appearance, and the time you have taken to 
prepare this fine statement and I am sure the committee will be glad 
to consider it. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., Thursd: iy, July 23, 1959, the commit- 
tee recessed until 10 a.m. on Friday, J uly 24, 1959.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 


FRIDAY, JULY 24, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Russell, Chavez, Ellender, 
Hill, Byrd of West Virginia, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. ELVIN S. LIGON, DIRECTOR OF PER- 
SONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL; 


AND MAJ. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Chairman Haypren. The committee will be in order. 

First, we shall have the Department of Air Force testify on a re- 
quest of transfer of funds amounting to $55 million to provide for an 
anticipated fiscal year 1960 deficiency. 

At this point in the record I shall insert Senate Document 40 re- 
questing consideration of this item. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


[S. Doc. 40, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


CoMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE ‘UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING 
A PRovisION PERTAINING TO AN APPROPRIATION FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1960 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 


THe Wuite Howse, 
Washington, July 17, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
a provision pertaining to an appropriation for the fiscal year 1960 for the Depart- 
ment of Defense— Military Functions. 

The details of this proposed provision, the necessity therefor, and the reasons 
for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the Direc- 


tor of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations thereon 
I concur. . 


Respectfully yours, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration a proposed 
provision pertaining to an appropriation for the fiscal year 1960, for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AtIR FORCE 
“MILITARY PERSONNEL 


“The Secretary of Defense is authorized to transfer to the appropriation provided 
under this head in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1960, from such 
appropriations available to the Department of the Air Force for obligation during 
the fiscal year 1960 as he may determine, such amounts (not to exceed $55,000,000) 
as may be necessary for the purposes of this appropriation.” 


The foregoing proposed transfer is necessary because experience during fiscal 
year 1959 has shown that the factors that have been used in estimating basic pay 
and quarters allowances for enlisted personnel in the budget estimates for 1960 and 
prior years are too low. As a result, the amounts included in the 1960 estimates 
are insufficient to maintain the strength of the Air Force at the level anticipated in 
the 1960 budget. 

I recommend that this proposed transfer provision be transmitted to the 
Congress. 

Deficiencies now exist in the appropriations for military personnel, Air Force, for 
the fiscal years 1958 and 1959, for the same reasons, in the approximate amounts 
of $17 million and $45 million, respectively. The exact amounts of these defi- 
ciencies cannot now be determined. Furthermore, the problem of effective finan- 
cial control of appropriations for military personnel is involved. There is present- 
ly underway a study by the General Accounting Office, the Department of De- 
fense, and the Bureau of the Budget to bring about improvement in the financial 
management of these appropriations. For these reasons, it is proposed to trans- 
mit these deficiency estimates for military personnel, Air Force, appropriations to 
the next session of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. At this point in the record I shall insert the 
justifications for the item as prepared by the Department of the Air 
Force. 

(The justification follows:) 
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Original Revised Increase 
estimate estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
Re SARe MIR WRENONE, oso nccconcnsvdenenenwwscn $3, 564, 882,000 | $3, 623, 887, 000 +$59, 005, 000 
SD) Beene ae Wee... .. 65 oc! 129, 057, 000 116, 258, 000 —12, 799, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station. -___ 264, 806, 000 273, 306, 000 +8, 500, 000 
pe tenten cision Sina arin since ssaercobe: Miles, 5, 255, 000 5, 549, 000 +294, 000 
Total direct obligations.............-..--__ 3, 964, 000,000 | 4,019, 000, 000 +55, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: r an - 
DE SRE ROIN, cwnceccucenncneamunangen 4, 450, 000 4, 625, 000 +175, 000 
By OUOD TED BONES a osc win cinivcscencecvcs 23, 000, 000 24, 500, 000 +1, 500, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station_-__ 325, 000 650, 000 +325, 000 
a tm seg pdenaoilameclaiish 225, 000 GE GE Finca cunecminaone 
Total reimbursable obligations. -........._- 28, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000: 
Total obligations........-.....-..------.--- 3, 992, 000,000 | 4,049,000,000 | +57, 000,000 
inancing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Air Force 
stock fund’”’ (1960 Appropriation Act)........-.._. —50, 000, 000 —50, 000,000 }................ 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
nn cad ndennancemanntnwneap acu —11, 980, 000 — 13, 980, 000 +2, 000, 000 
Non-Federal sources (123 Stat. 108)......---.-_- —16, 020, 000 EE GE NEE ha ccdnusebncdennn 
New obligational authority. .............--... 3, 914, 000,000 | 3,969, 000, 000 +55, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: . ie 
TD 55 05id5 cnemanndbrodiatisiamanennens 3, 914, 000,000 | 3,914, 000,000 |-......--...---- 
Transfers from other Air Force appropriations. -.....|.....-..---.--.- 55, 000, 000 +55, 000, 000 
mepedorintion (adjusted)... ......02...2-2-0sce05e 3, 914, 000,000 | 3,969, 000, 000 +55, 000, 000 
Object classification 
| Original Revised Increase 
estimate estimate 
| Ss mex 
{ Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: Military............-.-- .----| $3, 423, 590,000 | $3, 490, 131, 000 +$66, 541, 000 
NR cei a tlic b «Gnhuaibaied aud atanee' ts dae sacs 185, 144, 000 185, 239, 000 +95, 000 
ee OE TS 6 53, 108, 000 59, 341, 000 +6, 233, 000 
05 Rents and utility services....................... 36, 459, 000 31, 047, 000 —5, 412, 000 
07 Other contractual services__.................--- 41, 125, 000 41, 811, 750 +686, 750 
oe | eee 129, 057, 000 116, 258, 000 —12, 799, 000 
ie, Meee WINE GUPUOCUNO 4 «nas osteo cncscnne 31, 735, 000 30, 469, 250 —1, 265, 750 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__-__--- bine Me 20, 000 19, 000 —1, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims--_---_-_- 4, 556, 000 4, 840, 000 +284, 000 
I i i ebinigen . 679, 000 690, 000 +11, 000 
ge Sa ae ee ee 58, 527, 000 59, 154, 000 +627, 000 
Total direct obligations. ...................... 3, 964, 000,000 | 4,019, 000, 000 +55, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services: Military..................--- 4, 450, 000 4, 625, 000 +175, 000 
ne as aa neiomuneeanaeuu kee 550, 000 875, 000 +325, 000 
oe memes Ons Wisseriels.... ............-<.......-.- 23, 000, 000 24, 500, 000 +1, 500, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations_..........--.-- 


28, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 





+2, 000, 000 





Total obligations 


3, 992, 000, 000 


“4, 049, 000, 000 


+57, 000, 000 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE—MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Requested transfer authority, $55 million. 
NARRATIVE JUSTIFICATION 


The initial budget estimate for this appropriation in the president’s budget 
was computed in August 1958, based on factors then available. This was prior 
to the time of enactment of the Military Pay Act, Public Law 85-422. Subse- 
quently, personnel statistical reports revealed that there has been a marked 
increase in dependency and longevity factors. The upward trend in these 
factors has had a pronounced impact on the fiscal year 1960 fund requirements, 
Consequently, the man-years programed cannot be supported with funds origi- 
nally requested. 

In view of this situation, the Air Force conducted a critical reevaluation of the 
fiscal year 1960 military personnel program with the objective of reducing program 
costs to compensate for the higher cost factors mentioned above. To the maxi- 
mum extent possible, program adjustments have been made. Examples of these 
actions are as follows: due to better retention, procurement was reduced; the 
number of reenlistments and separations will be reduced under the quality 
control program; officers and airmen in surplus skills will be released up to 4 
months before the normal dates of separation; airmen promotions were rephased 
to occur later in the fiscal year. 

A recomputation of fund requirements for the fiscal year 1960 “ Military 
personnel appropriation” taking into account the program adjustments and utiliz- 
ing the latest cost factors indicates that an additional amount of $42.5 million 
will be required to fund the approved program. 

The redeployment of Air Force Units from French bases also has generated 
inereased fund requirements in the fiscal year 1960 military personnel appropria- 
tion. These costs, which had not been included in the original requests are 
estimated to be $12,500,000. The major increase is for the permanent change 
of station travel program. In addition, increased costs will be incurred for 
temporary lodging allowances, quarters allowances, cash subsistence allowances, 
and adjustments in overseas station allowances. At this time, the full impact 
of this major development on the fund requirements in this appropriation cannot 
be precisely determined. These estimates as shown are limited to the actions 
programed as of this date. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Who is going to testify? 

Genreal FrrepMAN. Sir, General Ligon, the Director of Personnel 
Planning, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, is our principal witness. 

Chairman HayprEn. General, we will be glad to hear you. 

General Ligon. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it 
is a pleasure to be here to discuss an inadequacy in the fiscal 1960 
military personnel appropriations. I have a detailed statement which 
I can read or I can insert it in the record and brief the statement 
down, at your request. 

Chairman Haypen. Insert it in the record and highlight it 

General Ligon. Very well, Sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this opportunity of presenting 
to you the circumstances under which an inadequacy in the fiscal year 1960 
military personnel appropriation has developed is appreciated. There are two 
primary developments which have resulted in the need for the proposed action 
submitted by the President in Senate Document No. 40. First, the unusually 
rapid increase in certain basic factors which govern the amounts of pay and allow- 
ance entitlements of military personnel has substantially exceeded the initial 
estimated requirements. Second, the recent developments necessitating the re- 
deployment of Air Force units from bases in France to other locations in England 
and Germany has generated additional unprogramed costs in the fiscal year 1960 
military personnel appropriation. I would like to illustrate these developments 
more specifically. 

At the time the initial budget estimates for the fiscal year 1960 military per- 
sonnel appropriation were developed, the latest available data on average lon- 
evity and dependency data for military personnel was as of May 31, 1958. It 
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will be recalled that the Military Pay Act of 1958 was enacted on May 20, 1958. 
Accordingly, there was no factual experience data available which reflected the 
true impact of this pay act. The beneficial results of Public Law 85-422 have 
been presented in previous testimony. It is of particular significance that these 
benefits are reflected in better retention of experienced military personnel thus 
increasing the average years of service. This desired greater maturity of the 
force is also reflected in a higher average number of servicemen who are married 
and the hi her »verage size of their families. 

The computation of budget estimates of fund requirements to pay, feed, clothe, 
and move all of the military personnel in the Air Force involves numerous and 
complex source data. An important part ot this information is derived from 
personnel sample surveys which are conducted three times each year, that is, in 
February, May, and October. Based on such information, the average base pay 
by grade, reflecting the average years of service for each category of personnel, 
is computed. Similarly, the quarters allowances estimates are based on the 
number of servicemen who have dependents and the average number of such 
dependents tor each grade of military personnel. 

In this procedure, there are significant intangible factors which cannot be pre- 
cisely predicted. For example, the intentions of servicemen to reenlist, to marry, 
and the size of their families are influenced by many factors beyond the scope of 
the Air Force. The relative prospect of pay, advancement, and the ups and 
downs in the civilian economy have an unpredictable impact on these decisions 
and of course on the cost of the military personnel program. There is a con- 
siderable timelag in the collection and evaluation of the personnel data which 
is necessary to manage and effect prompt program adjustments to remain within 
fund availability and to project accurately what the. requirements will be at 
least 18 months in the future. Since the deficiency in the fiscal year 1960 military 
personnel appropriation is due primarily to increases in the longevity and de- 
pendency trends of servicemen, the impact of these developments can perhaps 
be more clearly illustrated by the following examples. 

I will take the case of airmen, first class, which group represents a large per- 
centage of our total airman force. In Fedruary 1957, only 7.6 percent of all 
airmen, first class, had between 6 and 8 years of service. At that time, the aver- 
age annual base pay for all airmen, first class, was $1,978. Two years later, in 
February 1959, the percentage of airmen, first class, who had between 6 and 8 
years of service increased to 27.3 percent, and the average yearly cost of all 
airmen, first class, increased by $137 to $2,115, for a total increase of $14,834,000 
for all airmen, first class. 

A similar marked increase has occurred regarding the dependency factors for 
airmen, first class. In February 1957, 17.3 percent of this grade of airmen had 
two dependents and the average annual quarters allowance for all airmen in 
this grade was $474. However, in February 1959, 22.1 percent of the airmen, 
first class, had two dependents and the annual average quarters allowance for 
all airmen in this grade had increased by $210 to $684, for a total increase of 
$22,739,000 for all airmen, first class. Further details of the trends for longevity 
and dependency are shown on this chart. 


Influence of changing longevity and dependency factors on pay and allowance costs 
A. LONGEVITY—AVERAGE YEARS OF SERVICE IN GRADE VERSUS BASE PAY 


{Example: Grade of airmen, first class, percent of total by longevity (pay bracket) per sample surveys 
as of} 


j 
! 


Fiscal year 1959, estimate Fiscal year 1960, estimate 
ius ietipeccnemans | SE er ee ieee anattemabitaeets 
Pay bracket alesenetl May | October |February; May | October |February 
1957 =| 1957 1957 | 1958 1958 1958 | 1959 

; | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Under 2 years, $122........_._- a 1.5 | 0.6 | 0.7 0.3 0.3 | 0.7 
Over 2 years, $150______.___- 25.3 24.5 | 15.3 8.5 | 5.4 rt 1.3 
Over 3 years, $160___.____-_- es 28. 7 28.9 | 36.7 | 35.3 31.0 | 21.6 | 13.8 
Over 4 years, $170__...___._._-- 28.3 25.2 | 22.4 24.4 | 26. 6 31.7 | 33.7 
Over 6 years, $180._........._- 7.6 | 9.5 | 13.1 16.9 21.0 25. 5 | 27.3 
Over 8 years, $190______- 8.9 | 10. 4 | 11.9 14.2 15.7 19. 2 | 23, 2 
Average yearly cost__- | $1,978 | $1,984 | $2,010 $2, 027 $2, 061 $2, 095 $2,115 
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Influence of changing longevity and dependency factors on pay and allowance 
costs—Continued 


B. DEPENDENCY—AVERAGE NUMBER WITH DEPENDENTS AND THE NUMBER OF 
DEPENDENTS AFFECTS QUARTERS ALLOWANCE PAYMENTS 


{Example: Grade of airman, first class, percent of total per sample surveys as of] 














Drawing quarters allowance |February|; May October |February| May October |February 
1957 1957 1957 1958 1958 1958 1959 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

en i dcudahdcmnbahs 61.5 52.3 47.6 45.2 43.3 36.3 32.3 
Without dependents. -...._.--- .8 1.3 1.4 .8 1.1 1.3 9 
With 1 dependent-__...........- 18.8 19.1 18.5 18.5 18.8 22.0 19,1 
With 2 dependents._____._____- 7s 16.0 18.1 18.6 19.7 21.9 2] 
With 3 or more dependents____. 11.6 11.3 14.4 16.9 17.1 18.5 25.6 
Average quarters allowance 

BNNs NI Soe cicthec cc occs $474 $464 $515 $545 $562 $629 








As soon as these higher cost factors became apparent, which was after the 
President’s fiscal year 1960 budget was submitted, the Air Force conducted a 
critical reexamination of the fiscal year 1960 military personnel program, In 
view of these increased fund requirements every effort was made to make program 
adjustments which would reduce costs. Examples of these actions are as follows: 

1. Beginning strength in the operating program has been reduced from 850,000 
to 845,000. In terms of man-years and dollars, this lower beginning strength 
position has a favorable effect on the fiscal vear 1960 program. Compared to the 
budget program presented to Congress, this operating program has a savings of 
4,589 man years. 

2. The program for short discharge reenlistments was reduced from 40,000 to 
11,000. Airmen may take a short discharge reenlistment for their own vacancy 
only if they meet the stringent criteria now in effect for prior-service enlistees, 
This reduced reenlistment bonus cost. 

3. Under the quality control program, 31,400 marginal airmen are forecast to be 
separated in fiscal year 1960. This is a lower rate of separations than experienced 
in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 when nearly 90,000 losses were induced. 
This decline results from the greater quality control losses sustained prior to 
fiscal vear 1960 and the definite improvement in the quality of new procurement. 

4. Because of improved retention and fewer separations resulting from the 
quality control program, it will be possible to decrease enlistments to 84,000 Q.D. , 
and 4,800 prior service. This reduction in procurement of more than 11,000| 
below the budget program lowers procurement, separation, and travel costs. 

5. A mandatory 3-month early separation of 2,221 fiscal year 1960 noncareer 
officers within fiscal year 1960 has also been programed. This reduces officer 
man-year costs. 

6. Under an airman early release program, 1,500 E-3 nonreenlistees in surplus 
skills are being released up to 4 months before normal date of separation. 

The President’s budget program was estimated at $3,964 million. Based on 
the current cost factors, and taking into account all of the program reductions, 
such as those enumerated, the fiscal year 1960 military personnel program is now 
estimated to cost $4,006,500,000. This represents a deficiency of $42.5 million 
compared to the amount submitted in the President’s budget. 

With regard to the redeployment of Air Force units from bases in France, there 
will necessarily result increased travel costs to move personnel to their new sta 
tions in Europe. The original programed moves of personnel to and from Europe 
and within commands in Europe has been disrupted. It is estimated that these 
unprogramed actions will cost about $10.5 million more in the fiscal year 1960 
PCS travel program. In addition, there will be a slight increase in the pay-an¢- 
allowances program estimated at $2 million. These costs are associated with the 
unprogramed requirements for temporary lodging allowances, cash subsistence 
allowances, and quarters allowances. In summary, the redeployment of units 
from France is estimated to increase the fiscal year 1960 military presonnel ap- 
propriation fund requirements by $12.5 million. At this time, the full impacto 
this redeployment on the fund requirements in this appropriation cannot be 
precisely determined. These estimates are therefore limited to the actions 
anticipated as of this date. 

In concluding these highlights, I want to stress the austerity of this prograil| 
There is no flexibility left. It has all been programed out in an effort to achieve 
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the minimum cost. The combination of developments reviewed has created the 
need for this requested supplemental of $55 million. Any actions that are taken 
to further curtail the fiscal year 1960 military personnel program would jeop- 
ardize the overall effectiveness of the Air Force in accomplishing the assigned 
missions. For example, in order to absorb this $55 million deficiency, it would 
be necessary to substantially reduce manpower below currently authorized 
strength. This would prevent the manning of Air Force units to the level es- 
sential to carry out required missions. 

At this point, it may be appropriate to review the circumstances under which 
the deficiencies were experienced in the fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1958 
military personnel appropriations. 

The same factors which caused the deficiency in the fiscal year 1960 military 
personnel appropriation had a similar impact on the fiscal year 1959 military 
personnel appropriation and to a lesser extent on the fiscal year 1958 military 
personnel appropriation. 

With regard to the fiscal year 1959 program, it was not until November 1958, 
almost half way through that fiscal vear, that personnel data and expenditure 
reports were available which first revealed the unusually high cost factors. These 
increased costs were related directly to increasing dependency factors and the 
higher average vears of service for military personnel. In addition, unpro- 
gramed costs were incurred as a result of the international crises in Lebanon and 
Taiwan. Considering these significant developments, the Air Force embarked 
on aseries of program revisions with the objective of reducing costs to the absolute 
minimum. 

On November 24, 1958, the first program revision was made which provided 
for the following adjustments: 

1. Airmen losses were revised downward by 6,000; reenlistments were reduced 
6,000 from previous estimate. 

2. Procurement of prior service airmen was reduced by 5,300 and WAF by 600. 

On the basis of this program, a supplemental request for funds in the amount of 
$27.8 million was then submitted. 

Immediately thereafter, additional personnel actions were undertaken since 
approval of the supplemental request could not be assured in advance. These 
actions which further reduced the cost of the program were: 

3. Procurement of 2,000 non-prior-service airmen was rephased to May and 
June. 

4. Procurement of 100 warrant officers was suspended. 

5. Recall and direct appointment of 125 officers was rescheduled until later in 
the year. 

6. The early release of 8,000 noneareer airmen was accelerated. This program 
involved about 34,000 airmen during the year. 

7. The period of early separation of noncareer officers was increased from 6 to 
12 months. 

8. Travel economy actions were instituted such as encouraging voluntary over- 
seas tour extensions even beyond the normal 48-month maximum. Delay in 
some unit moves also occurred. 

In March, the receipt of later sample survey data revealed that the upward 
surge in airmen dependency and longevity factors was increasing. Consequently, 
there arose serious doubt as to whether the funding in the military personnel 
appropriation was adequate even if the supplemental request were allowed. 

Therefore, while the Congress was considering the supplemental request, addi- 
tional personnel reprograming actions were taken as follows: 

9. The intake of nonprior service airmen was reduced by 5,000. 

10. A more restrictive policy on airmen reenlistment prior to normal contract 
expiration was issued. This reduced bonus payments in May and June. 

ll. Two thousand five hundred airmen in grades E-1 and E-2, who would 
normally be released in fiscal year 1960 were involuntarily separated during 
May and June. 

12. New retainability criteria were imposed in connection with PCS travel 
movements. Airmen in the Zone of Interior alerted for PCS transfer within the 
Zone of Interior must now have 12 months retainability at new duty station. 
Those lacking this must reenlist or separate. In November, this policy will 
apply also to oversea returnees. 

he revised fiscal year 1959 operating program incorporated all of the foregoing 
actions and resulted in an end strength of 845,000 military personnel compared 
to the 850,000 originally programed. This understrength position demonstrates 
the effect of actions taken to remain within fund availability. The magnitude 
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of program retrenchment is further illustrated by the fact that the revised pro- 
gram contained over 8,600 less man-years than the fiseal year 1959 budget pro- 
gram originally approved by the Congress. 

On March 24, the House Committee on Appropriations approved the supple- 
mental request for $18,728,000, disallowing an amount of $9,100,000. This action 
was further sustained by the Senate on April 30. Subseque ntly, the Air Force 
has recalculated the fund requirements using the latest cost factors. Including 
the supplemental of $18,728,000, there is a remaining requirement for approxi- 
mately $45 million. A deficiency estimate for this amount will be processed at 
a later date in accordance with the President’s request in Senate Document No. 40, 

As mentioned in Senate Document No. 40, there is also a deficiency of approxi- 
mately $17 million in the fiscal year 1958 military personnel appropriation. The 
prospect of this deficit was first revealed after the close of the fiscal year, in 
November 1958, when personnel reports and expenditure reports indicated the 
unexpected increase in dependency and longevity costs. The deficit for fiseal] 
year 1958 was due primarily to increases in the pay and allowances for airmen, 
There was also an increase in the PCS travel costs since the actual number of 
dependents who had to be moved was more than the number originally programed. 
A deficiency request for this amount will be processed at a later date in accord- 
ance with the President’s submission contained in Senate Document No. 40. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Ligon. The reason for the inadequacy which has devel- 
oped in the military personnel appropriations is based primarily on 
two developments. One is the rapid increase in certain basic factors 
which govern the amounts of pay and allowance entitlements of mil- 
itary personnel. 

These are mainly in the increased longevity and the maturing of our 
force. The second item is because of the redeployment of units out 
of France into England and Germany, which has caused an increased 
cost in our PCS travel. 

In briefing this statement which I put in the record, sir, I would like 
to point out that our initial estimate for this appropriation, which 
went into the President’s budget, was computed in August 1958 based 
on the factors that were available to us at that time. This was prior to 
the time of the enactment of the Military Pay Act, Public Law 85-422. 


DEPENDENCY AND LONGEVITY FACTORS 


Subsequently, personnel statistical reports reveal there has been a 
marked increase in dependency and longevity factors, and this upward 
trend has had a rather pronounced impact on our 1960 fiscal fund 
requirements for personnel. 

Consequently, the man-years programed cannot be supported with 
the funds originally requested. In view of this situation the Air 
Force has conducted a critical reevaluation of our fiscal 1960 military 
personnel program with the objective of reducing costs to compensate 
for the higher factors which I mentioned before. 

To the maximum extent possible we have made program adjust- 
ments. Examples of these types of adjustments are: Due to our 
increased retention we have reduced our procurement; the numbers 
of reenlistments and separations will be reduced under our quality 
control program; and a reduction of our short-term reenlistments has 
also been made. These actions all result in savings in this area. 

Our officers and airmen in surplus skills will. be released up to 
4 months earlier than their normal date of separation. Our airmen 
promotions have been rephased into a later part of the fiscal year. 
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From a recomputation of the fund requirements, even after taking 
all these adjustments, it appears now, using our latest cost factors, 
that we will be $42 million short of the approved program. 


REDEPLOYMENT OF AIR FORCE UNITS 


On the second item, that of the redeployment of Air Force units 
from French bases, which has generated increased fund requirements 
in the fiscal 1960 military personnel appropriation, these costs could 
not possibly be anticipated and it is now estimated that they will 
cost $12% million. The major increase is for the permanent change 
of station travel program. 

In addition, there are increased costs because of temporary lodging 
allowances, quarters allowance, and cash subsistence allowances. 

Although the full impact of this major development in fund require- 
ments is not specifically known, these are our best estimates at this 
time, and our request includes the $12% million for this travel—so our 
total of the $55 million shortage in the fiscal 1960 program for military 
personnel is the total of these two situations. 


TIMING OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Chairman HaypENn. Will you tell the committee when the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force first requested this supplemental from the 
Department of Defense? 

General Ligon. May I ask General Friedman, Director of 
Budget, to answer that question, sir. 

General FriepMAN. | believe, Mr. Chairman, insofar as pertains 
to the fiscal year 1960 amount, that we made this known to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense in the latter part of May of this year. 
Mr. McElroy brought it to this committee’s attention on the 17th of 
June in his testimony on the reclama to the House action on the regular 
bill. 

Chairman HaypEen. Did the Department of the Air Force originate 
a request for transfer of these funds, or did you ask for appropriation 
to cover this anticipated deficiency? Did you ask for it from the 
House first? Was that it? 

General FriepMAN. No, sir. The initial indication given to the 
Congress was in Mr. Me Elroy’s testimony, later followed by mine and 
Mr. Garlock’s by a period of 1 or 2 days. On the 16th of July, Mr. 
McElroy submitted our request to the Bureau of the Budget. It was 
subsequently approved by the Bureau and the President, and sub- 
mitted as Senate Document 40. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Chairman HaypEn. Would it be possible under the language 
requested to transfer funds from such items as congressional increases 
to accelerate the ballistic missile program to the military personnel in 
order to take care of this deficiency? 

General FRIEDMAN. Sir, you will note that the language recom- 
mended asks for authority to make up this deficit from appropriations 
available to the Department of the Air Force for obligation during 
fiscal year 1960. The reason it is worded this way is due to the fact 
that we are unable at this time to make an exact prognostication as 
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to where the money would come from. It could come from one of a 
number of appropriations. They would more than likely be derived 
from carryover funds from prior years or, in the event there are 
slippages in our annual appropriations, they may be made up in the 
later part of the year from unobligated balances, which would other- 
wise revert to the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year. 

Chairman Haypen. Tell the committee how the 1960 anticipated 
deficiency differs from the 1958 and 1959 deficiencies mentioned in 
the Budget Bureau’s transmission so that funds are requested by 
transfer in the 1960 item, but none for the other two? 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 DEFICIENCY 


General FriepMan. Sir, if I may go back to the initial phase of 
this problem—I will talk first to the fiscal year 1958 deficiency. In 
February of 1959 we realized that we had a problem, and we sub- 
mitted a request to the Bureau for authority to make transfers, such 
transfers to be derived from unobligated balances in other appropria- 
tions available to the Air Force in fiscal year 1958. Also, if that were 
not possible, we suggested the submission of a deficiency estimate to 
the Congress. 

The Bureau, based on their interpretation of the desires of the 
Congress—in actions taken on the military personnel deficits in the 
Army—stated that the Congress, in their opinion, would not entertain 
a request for a deficiency until such time as we had gone through the 
full due processes of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes which 
requires that we must in fact determine that a deficiency exists, and 
must know the exact extent of that deficiency, and we would then 
submit a deficiency appropriation formally. 

Whether their interpretation was correct or not correct, | am not 
prepared to state, although I must say I certainly would have arrived 
at the same conclusion. 

Chairman HaypeEn. Senator Russell? 

Senator Russeiu. I have no questions. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Chavez? 

Senator Cuavez. No questions. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your statement. 

General FrizepMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Ligon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. G. E. HILBERT, DIRECTOR FOREIGN CON- 
TRACTS AND GRANTS PROGRAM, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; DR. 0. W. HERRMANN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; H. C. STOREY, DIREC- 
TOR, DIVISION OF WATERSHED MANAGEMENT RESEARCH, 
FOREST SERVICE; EDMUND STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET 
AND FINANCE DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; 
W. A. MINOR, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, MANAGEMENT, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, 


DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREIGN CURRENCY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Chairman Hayprn. The next item the committee will consider is a 
supplemental estimate of $8 million for the Agricultural Research 
Service for purchase of foreign currencies pursuant to section 104(k) of 
Public Law 480, as amended. 


The justification will be included in the record and the committee 
will hear Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Director of foreign contracts and grants 
program on the proposal to use foreign currency for research. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


{S. Doc. 38] 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses, 1960 


Allocation from Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959 (for purchase 
of foreign currencies, sec. 104(k), Public Law 480)_________- _.. $3, 900, 000 
a BS la SE LS See Ad Ried pe eae 8, 000, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, 1960 appropriation (estimated)__-_._._._._.__-. —_- . eee 
Average number involved this estimate______-_ ee eet es 1 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The proposed supplemental appropriation of $8 million for fiscal year 1960 is 
requested for the purchase of available foreign currencies to be used in carrying 
on additional agricultural and forestry research overseas as authorized by sec- 
tion 104(k) of Public Law 480, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)). Activities would 
include farm, marketing, forestry, home economics, and utilization research on 
new crops to replace acreage in surplus crops. The availability of foreign cur- 
rencies resulting from the sales abroad of this country’s surplus agricultural 
commodities presents an opportunity for the Department to take advantage of 
skills and facilities of foreign research scientists and institutions to help solve 
some of the many problems facing American agriculture today. Funds would 
be used principally on a contract or grant basis, with minor amounts for mainte- 
nance of regional offices in foreign countries to administer the program, provide 
for travel, etc., and such other costs as could be paid with foreign currencies. 


43227—59——_53 
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LANGUAGE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses,’ for purchase of foreign 
currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and support- 
ing scientific activities overseas as authorized by said section, $8 million, to remain 
available until expended.”’ 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language would provide additional funds, fiscal year 1960, under 
section 104(k), Public Law 480, as amended, for the purchase of foreign currencies 
to be used in the conduct and support of agricultural research activities, including 
farm, marketing, forestry, home economics, and utilization research on new crops 
to replace acreage in surplus crops. The language also provides for funds to 
remain available until expended. 


Justification of supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1960, for foreign currency research 
program under sec. 104(k), Public Law 480 


Supplemental 

Project estimate, 1960 

1. Farm, home economics, and agricultural utilization research___ _- $4, 410, 000 
ry PONE. oe ence sn paces noone Se ee 2, 700, 000 
3. Agricultural marketing researeh_.-. 2. 122-2 2 2L ieee 890, 000 
ume? SiC SU) i tl Ae Ad. AL ATI 8, 000, 000 


Background.—The availability of foreign currencies generated by the sale of 
surplus agricultural commodities abroad under Public Law 480 has presented an 
opportunity for the Department to take advantage of the skills and facilities of 
foreign research scientists and institutions to help solve some of the problems 
faced by American agriculture in the fields of utilization, farm, forestry, market- 
ing, and home economics research. 

In fiscal year 1958 utilization research in foreign countries was initiated under 
authority of section 104(a) of Public Law 480 to help develop new markets for 
U.S. agricultural commodities in foreign countries on a mutually benefiting basis. 
This research has been continued. Congress is informed of current programs 
under section 104(a) but an appropriation for such programs is not required. 

In fiscal year 1959 oversea research was extended to farm, forestry, marketing, 
and home economics by the Department under authority of section 104(k). 
Unlike research conducted under section 104(a) the provisions of section 104(k) 
require an appropriation to purchase foreign currencies generated by Public Law 
480. Purchases are made of foreign currencies already accrued in Treasury 
accounts. This does not result in an increase in total Government dollar expendi- 
tures, however, since the dollars used for the purchase are credited to Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, provided $5,100,000 under the 
heading ‘‘Funds appropriated to the President, translation of publications and 
scientific cooperation” for use in purchasing foreign currencies for research under 
section 104(k). Of this amount $3,900,000 was earmarked for the Department 
of Agriculture for agricultural, marketing, and forestry scientific activities. 

Purpose and need for funds.—On the basis of surveys which have been conducted 
by Department employees in foreign countries, it is recommended that $8 million 
be made available for fiscal year 1960 to purchase foreign currencies needed to 
continue farm, forestry, and marketing research and to undertake utilization 
research on new crops which could replace U.S. crops in surplus. In addition, 
some foreign scientific workers would be brought to this country for advice and 
consultation. 

With these foreign currencies made available through this appropriation, research 
will be undertaken abroad in both applied and basie fields. However, in the 
light of the character of personnel sbroad and their background training and 
experience, as well as facilities available, it is believed the majority of research 
projects undertaken would be of a fundamental or basic nature. For the most 
part, basic findings developed through the foreign research program could be 
readily applied in this country. 

All oversea agricultural and forestry research will supplement and complement 
research financed by regular dollar appropriations of the Department. The foreign 
projects will not duplicate or displace the domestic research of the Department 
or of its cooperating institutions and agencies. 
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Surveys have shown the types of research projects which could desirably be 
undertaken in foreign countries in fiscal year 1960. They would inelude but would 
not necessarily be limited to the subject matter fields described below. 


FARM RESEARCH 


(a) Studies of diseases attacking the livestock of European and Asiatic regions 
of potential hazard to the liestock of the United States. 

(b) Studies of foreign plant diseases, such as those caused by nematodes, viruses, 
and certain races of rusts, so as to be able to combat them if and when they reach 
the United States. 

(c) Studies of foreign insects that attack weeds which might safely be used in 
the United States in the control of undesirable plants. 

(d) Studies of foreign insect pests that are already present or likely to become 
established in the United States, with emphasis on biological control (parasites, 
predators, and diseases), 

(e) Evaluating and obtaining detailed information on genetic traits of foreign 
breeds of livestock. 

FORESTRY RESEARCH 


(a) Research on the chemistry of lignin in wood, leading to a better understand” 
ing of its potential uses, including aerobic bacterial degradation of lignin, halogena- 
tion of lignin, and related basic research. 

(b) Research of value to forest genetics on the physiology of the flowering 
process and seed maturation in forest trees, self-pollination and incompatability, 
and the relation of nutrition to flower formation and seed production. 

(c) Studies of the physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation to 
land management practices, including soil hydrology and effects of freezing, and 
the degree to which soil physics and chemistry can be altered. 

(d) Basic studies of the chemistry and physics of the combustion process as 
relating to the general problem of forest fires, including research on flame propa- 
gation and heat transfer. 

(e) Studies of the role of mycorrhizae in forest tree nutrition and related funda- 
mental aspects of mineral absorption and translocation. 

(f) Studies of the susceptibility of forest tree species native to the United States 
to insects and diseases common to foreign countries. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING RESEARCH 


(a) Basic studies on the relation of physiological changes in fruits and vegetables 
during storage to spoilage by microorganisms. 

(b) Studies on the preservation of vitamins, especially ascorbic acid, in vege- 
tables during storage. 

(c) Develop practical and accurate methods to distinguish tetraploid seeds and 
seedlings from diploids and triploids. 

(d) Develop machine for automatic computation and recording of Pressly 
strength data of cotton fibers. 

(e) Development of quick and improved methods for chemical analysis of fungi- 
cide and insecticide residues on agricultural commodities. 

(f) Basic research on consumer preference. 


HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


The objective of the research would be to obtain better understanding of the 
normal biological variation in human nutritional requirements. Such informa- 
tion would be gained from coordinated investigations into the biochemical response 
to a given reference diet by human subjects of different environmental and genetic 
backgrounds. These studies would enable more rapid progress in determining 
human food requirements and in appraising the influence on requirement of 
nutritional state and the nature of components of customary diets. 

Such studies might also reveal the existence of now unrecognized nutritional 
substances essential to health and longevity. 

Comparative studies of human nutrition conducted in different parts of the 
world—in Europe, and the Middle and Far East—under widely differing eondi- 
tions of food habits and food supplies would provide scientific information on 
food requirements which is unobtainable under USA conditions. Attention would 
ye centered first on the influence of different types and amount of major energy 
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yielding components of the diet—fat and fatty acids, starches and sugars, and 
proteins and amino acids—on nutritional response. 


AGRICULTURAL UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


In contrast to utilization research under section 104(a) companion studies under 
section 104(k) would be primarily concerned with compositional and other studies 
of native plants used for both food and nonfood purposes that might be suitable 
for introduction into the United States to replace crops now in surplus. Addi- 
tionally, studies of native varieties of plants also growing in the United States 
such as soybeans, rice, and certain fruits and vegetables, might lead to expansion 
of outlets for U.S. production of these crops. As concerns food crops, studies 
of native methods of preparation would be included in the program since the 
information so obtained would influence the expansion of our export markets for 
processed commodities. As concerns nonfood crops, various fiber plants offer 
interesting potentialities for research. 

Plan of work.—Both grants and contracts will be used as instruments for the 
activation and control of projects. Grants will be used particularly for funda- 
mental research, which by nature is difficult to outline in precise contract speci- 
fications. Grants may also be used in some areas of applied reearch, as indicated 
by circumstances, but contracts will be used for those projects of applied nature 
where the plan of work can be spelled out in detail. Grants or contracts will be 
fully financed and totally obligated when executed. Actual payments to the 
contractor will be made in foreign currencies in previously negotiated increments 
during the life of the contract, which may extend up to 5 years. 

Research will be undertaken in institutions having highly trained scientific 
personnel with specialized experience, special techniques, suitable facilities, or 
having available unique environmental conditions or material (such as germ 
plasm not available in the United States) which would enable them to carry out 
particular reséarch work more rapidly or efficiently than can now be done in 
this country or to attack problems upon which we have been unable to proceed. 

An organizational unit, the Foreign Research and Technical Programs Division, 
has heen established within the Agricultural Research Service to administer and 
supervise contracts and grants approved by the Agricultural Research Service. 
It has established a small regional office in Rome, Italy, and one or two other 
regional offices may be necessary. In order to avoid duplication of work, it is 
anticipated that this unit will perform similar services, on a reimbursable basis, 
in connection with contracts and grants approved by the Forest Service and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Policy will be developed and broad research program matters relative to re- 
search under both sections 104(a) and (k) will be decided by a Policy and Program 
Development Board consisting of Agricultural Research Service’s Director of 
the Foreign Research and Technical Programs Division; the Deputy Adminis- 
trators of Farm Research and Utilization Research and the Deputy Executive 
Assistant Administrator, ARS; the Deputy Administrator for Marketing Re- 
search, Agricultural Marketing Service; the Assistant Chief for Research, Forest 
Service; and the Deputy Administrator of Foreign Agricultural Service. Re- 
search proposals from foreign institutions will he reviewed and appraised for 
technical adequacy and benefits to the United States hy the research divisions 
concerned with the subject matter of each proposal in ARS, AMS, or FS. The 
Department’s Central Project Office would also he utilized to achieve coordination 
and avoid duplication with research undertaken by the Department in the United 
States. 

All overseas agricultural and forestry research will supplement and complement 
that financed by regular dollar appropriations of the Department. The foreign 
projects will not duplicate or displace the domestic research of the Department or 
of its cooperating institutions or agencies. 

Cooperation with the Department of State and agricultural attachés in foreign 
countries in program development.—The proposed research program under section 
104(k) is being developed in cooperation with the Department of State and with 
agricultural attachés in foreign countries. The survey teams which have visited 
foreign countries to work with the scientific institutions and agencies have made 
arrangements for such meetings through the agricultural attachés and the foreign 
embassies. The proposals of the foreign institutions and agencies are transmitted 
to the agricultural attachés for their clearance and for approval of the American 
ambassador or chiefs of mission and are then referred to the Department for | 
further evaluation including a review of the proposal by the Foreign Agri ‘ultural | 
Service. This arrangement provides for close cooperation and consultation with 
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the Department of State in the development of the programs, and assures that 
the projects are in harmony with U.S. foreign policy. 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY COUNTRIES AND TYPES OF RESEARCH 


While the final selection of foreign countries in which particular projects will 
be conducted will depend upon the final evaluation of the proposals submitted by 
the foreign institutions and agencies, the presently estimated distribution of the 
$8 million proposed for purchase of foreign currencies under section 104(k) is 
summarized by country and type of research as follows: 


Country: feet " 
I Eta ee el ee aa 5235, 
Ne en ate RM ei ce ne ns a 105, 000 
re, ee ee ee ee en ae re ee 155, 000 
me. 42 0G Sat. Ls VE bE ee Sh OSS AeCOB Is. Pe 500, 000 
mis eC feet ss eel be ie pe ORE ot re ee reas wlio. 2 Seer 
I cc hc IE i ei ee et oa ra a 
a Me ae ae seat tiiek Wieck scan a 1, , 000 
Pakistan ea ee ee te ee ere dear igh lk Ad A Pages 545, 000 
emigre Pea a ares aes: 262 eGR eO 
Spain 


Eee ope pare ey Tae) oes ee ee, ; 1, 382, 000 
Turkey ee ee eee ee ee een eon 100, 000 


Uruguay eae. ahs aes aS ee fs 160, 000 
Yugoslavia___ 


a ee oT Ree a ae Oa 740, 000 
NR ere Been! See eee eer mm aes SACL RIOT eR Oe Ps _ 8, 000, 000 

Type of research: 
Farm, home economics, and agricultural utilization research____ 4, 410, 000 


Forestry research_.___-__-_--- : 
Agricultural marketing research_-_ _ 


See foie 
see ..-.- 890,000 


ON eS peters. dees ete del oes teehee eee eneaeged 8, 000, 000 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hitpert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
appreciate the opportunity of meeting before you. We are proposing 
a supplemental appropriation of $8 million under the heading ‘“Sal- 
aries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service”’ for fiscal year 1960 
for scientific activities of the Department of Agriculture under section 
104(k) of Public Law 480 as amended. 

This request includes $4,410 million for farm, home economics, and 
agricultural utilization research; $2.7 million for forestry research; 
and $890,000 for agricultural marketing research. 

The proposed appropriation for 1960 would be used to purchase 
foreign currencies already accrued in Treasury accounts. It would 
not result in an increase in total Government dollar expenditures, since 
the dollars used are credited to Commodity Credit Corportaion. 

In fiscal year 1959 this program was initiated with funds provided 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, under the heading 
“Funds Appropriated to the President, Translation of Publications 
and Scientific Cooperation.”” Of the $5.1 million appropriated by that 
act, $3.9 million was earmarked for this Department for scientific 
research abroad. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
The availability of foreign currencies resulting from sales abroad of 


this country’s surplus agricultural commodities presents an oppor- 
tunity for the Department to take advantage of skills and facilities 
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of foreign research scientists and institutions to help solve some of the 
many problems facing American agriculture today. 

The most important requirement in the selection of projects is that 
they will benefit American agriculture and forestry. 


PROGRAM REVIEW 


Surveys have been made in some 20 foreign countries in Europe, 
Asia, and South America to determine the types of research w hich 
could be desirably undertaken. The program has been approved by 
the U.S. ambassadors or chiefs of missions in the foreign countries, 

The proposals of the foreign institutions and agencies are sent to 
our agricultural attachés, are reviewed by them, and are then trans- 
mitted to the Department. When received by the Department for 
evaluation they are also reviewed by the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
This close cooperation and consultation assures that the projects 
adopted are in harmony with U.S. foreign policy 


ORGANIZATION 


A Foreign Research and Technical Programs Division has been 
established in the Agricultural Research Service to coordinate the 
research programs under sections 104 (a) and (k). A Policy and 
Program Development Board, composed of representatives of the 
Agricultural Research Service, Forest Service, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, and the Foreign Agricultural Service, has been established 
to develop policy and review and appraise the overall program. 

Specific research project proposals from foreign institutions are 
reviewed for benefits to the United States by members of the Board, 
and appraised for technical adequacy by the research divisions of the 
Department concerned with the subject matter of each proposal. The 
Department’s Central Project Office is also utilized to achieve coordi- 
nation and avoid duplication with research undertaken by the De- 
partment in the United States. 

Agreements for research projects are fully financed and totally obli- 
gated when executed. This avoids initiating projects requiring the 
appropriation of additional funds for their completion. The life of 
the agreement may extend up to 5 years. Actual payments will be 
made in foreign currencies in increments during the life of the agree- 
ment. Periodic reports will be received and reviews made of work 
underway to determine whether satisfactory progress is being made. 


EXPENDITURE FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. Does that mean that the amount of money 
appropriated this year for this purpose will not necessarily be ex- 
pended in the next fiscal year? 

Dr. Hitsert. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. You make an agreement of this kind in some 
country and it may run for 2, 3, or 4 see 

Dr. Hitsert. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. But the money is made available now? 

Dr. Hirzerr. We obligate the money at this time to insure that 
that project is adequately financed for its completion. 
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Senator CHavez. If you had this type of money in the regular 
appropriation bill, why do you have to come for a supplemental 
appropriation? 

Dr. Hitserr. In our regular appropriation bill we requested dollars 
to carry on our regular research work and in this program we are 
requesting foreign currencies to do research by contract or grant in 
foreign countries. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but you want $8 million in order to get that 
foreign currency, is that not right? 

Dr. Hitsert. Yes, sir. The $8 million is requested to purchase 
the foreign currency from the Treasury Department. 

Senator Cuavez. So it is costing dollars. 

Mr. Grant. Senator, the present law under section 104(k) requires 
that dollars be appropriated with which those currencies are purchased. 
The dollars go back to the Commodity Credit Corporation and serve 
to reduce the appropriation that is subsequently requested to reim- 
burse the corporation for carrying out Public Law 480. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you. 


SUPERVISION OF FOREIGN RESEARCH 


Senator ELLENDER. While you are on the subject, who supervises 
the work being done abroad? 

Dr. Hitsert. I am responsible for this foreign research program, 
but, we have established a small office in our Embassy in Rome to 
administratively supervise the projects that we have underway in 
Europe. 

Senator ELLENDER. That requires American dollars? 

Dr. Hitsert. That is correct. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Are you asking for funds for this? 

Dr. Hizsertr. No, we are not asking any dollars for the supervision. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you the money on hand to do the super- 
vising? 

Dr. HizBert. The dollars to finance the administration of the foreign 
research program are obtained from our present appropriations in the 
Agricultural Research Service, Agricultural Marketing Service, and 
the Forest Service. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will these foreign currencies be used to pay 
for research in colleges and institutions abroad? 

Dr. Hizserr. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Under contract? 

Dr. Hirserr. Under grant or contract. 

Senator ELLENDER. That of course would be of benefit to the foreign 
countries as well as ourselves? 

Dr. Hitperr. Yes. 

Senator EtteENpER. Are they going to do research which you will 
direct them to do? 

Dr. Hitpert. The ideas from the research can come from any source. 
They can come from the foreign research institutions. 

Senator ELLENDER. They can keep on doing what they are now 
doing and we will pay for it. 
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Dr. Hitsert. No, these are new projects. 
Senator ELLENDER. Therefore, you would be the one to determine 
what research you desire to proceed with? 


TYPES OF RESEARCH PROPOSED 


Dr. Hizsert. That is correct. We receive from them a proposal 
to conduct research. That proposal is reviewed by our technical 
experts. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you make them request proposals? 

Dr. Hitpert. One of the reasons for requesting proposals from the 
foreign research institutes is to take advantage of any new ideas that 
can throw light on the problems in which we are engaged. Further, 
those ideas are originated by men who have had considerable experi- 
ence in the field. In other words, the research under the agreement 
we would negotiate with them would be done by someone who already 
has a great deal of experience in the field on a problem in many cases 
which we are not working on, on which we do not have too much 
experience. 

Senator ELLenper. I notice that you mention that some of this 
money will be used for agricultural utilization. 

Dr. Hitsert. That is correct. 

Senator ELLeNnpER. I presume that is utilization of our surplus 
commodities. 

Dr. Hitpert. We are not requesting funds for the utilization re- 
search on agricultural commodities at this time. 

Senator ELLeNnDER. You said here, this request includes $4,410,000 
for farm, home economics, and agricultural utilization research. 

Dr. Hitspert. The research which we are carrying out in the field 
of utilization is directed toward the development of substitute and 
supplemental crops, new crops, for the United States. 

Mr. Grant. Senator Ellender, I wonder if I might clarify this a 
little. Under section 104(a) of Public Law 480 the Agricultural Re- 
search Service is carrying out a research program abroad to try to 
find ways and means of utilizing the surpluses. That is in connection 
with developing markets. Now, that is under section 104(a). Next 
year Dr. Hilbert estimates he would utilize about $17 million for that 
purpose. That is under section 104(a) and does not require the 
appropriation of dollars to buy the currencies. The item he is dis- 
cussing this morning is under section 104(k) where the law does re- 
— the appropriation of dollars for the purchase of currencies. 

hat is for farm research and utilization research directed toward 
new and substitute crops. I think that is the point that he was 
making. 

Senator ELLenpER. How much cash do you use to set up the 
organization by which you operate this program which uses foreign 
currencies only? In other words, you have two programs here. 

Mr. Granr. But they are all administered by the same person and 
same organization. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I understand that, but you require American 
dollars to take care of the people you have abroad. 

Mr. Grant. That is correct. 
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COST OF SUPERVISING FOREIGN PROGRAMS 


Senator EL.LenpsrR. Will those same people administer this pro- 

am where you use foreign currencies exclusively? 

Dr. Hitsert. That is correct. 

Mr. Grant. The same people. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much are you spending from your appro- 
priation to pay the cost of administering this program? 

Mr. StepHens. Approximately $210,000 in the fiscal year 1960 is 
the dollar cost for administration of the 104(k) and 104(a) programs 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that already provided for? 

Mr. SrePHENsS. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAavez. Doctor, on page 5 you state that to date over 700 
roject proposals under section 104 (a) and (k) have been received 
rom 17 countries. Are those the $200,000 that we are talking about 

today? 

Dr. Hizsert. No, sir. The $200,000 are to pay the salaries of the 
American employees who are directly engaged in the administration 
of this program. 

TOTAL PROJECT PROPOSALS 


Senator CuHavez. You have received 700 project proposals from 17 
countries. How do you pay for them? 

Dr. Hitsert. These would be financed with foreign currencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator Chavez, as I pointed out yesterday, in 
all of these programs using foreign currencies, there is always a little 
gadget in the law somewhere that you have to spend American dollars 
to have Americans administer these funds. The same thing is true 
with the State Department. In order to extend the Smith-Mundt 
Act they provide, I think, 180,000-s»me-odd American dollars to carry 
that program through. By the same token you are using, as you said, 
$210,000 to admirister these projects that are permissive under sections 
104 (a) and (k) of Public Law 480. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. StepHeNs. That is correct. 


FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice you are spending $2.7 million for 
forestry research. How will that be expended? What do you expect 
to obtain from the people abroad? What kind of research will that 
entail? 

Dr. Hizsert. The type of research that we would carry out in the 
field of forestry in general is studies of foreign insects and diseases of 
potential threat to the United States; research of value to forest 
genetics, physical and chemical studies of properties of foreign soild in 
relation to land management practices; basic studies of chemistry and 
physics of the combustion process as related to the general problem of 
forest fires. That is the kind of work we would be carrying out 
abroad in the field of forestry. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. And is it your view that any such research will 
be of benefit to this country? 

Dr. Hinpert. There isn’t any question about it, sir. That is the 
whole purpose of this program. 

Senator Cuavez. We have millions of acres of forests in. this 
country and we generally have forest fires. Only a short while back 
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thousands of acres were destroyed in California. Why can’t you make 
studies on how to prevent forest fires? 

Dr. Hizsert. We are doing a great deal of work along that line, 
Dr. Storey, a representative of the Forest Service, is here to answer 
any questions in the field of forestry. I would like to have him 
comment on that. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I can understand your reasoning of the neces- 
sity for research into genetics and the soil itself, but as far as forest 
fires, I don’t know. 

Mr. Storey. Senator, in that connection this is taking advantage 
of institute laboratories to study the process of combusion, which is 
one of the basic features of understanding forest fires. The informa- 
tion that would be obtained from such studies would then be used in 
this country to applied studies that would be carried on out in our 
forests. 

EXCHANGE RATE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Senator Russevu. Doctor, as I understand it, this money is appro- 
priated and then is exchanged with the Treasury for these soft cur- 
rencies, these foreign currencies. 

Dr. Hiutpert. That is correct. 

Senator Russetut. Then you take the soft currencies and go into 
these foreign countries and set up these research projects? 

Dr. Hitpert. That is right. 


RATE OF EXCHANGE 


Senator RusseLt. What is your rate of exchange for these cur- 
rencies? Do you pay them at their official rate, or is it the going rate 
at which you can buy the currency anywhere else around the world? 

Mr. Grant. Senator, the exchange rates are provided for right in 
the sales agreement. The payments are recorded on the basis of the 
official rate as of the date the disbursement is made, the official 
Treasury rate. 

Senator Russe.u. In some cases that will be a subsidy amounting 
to about 50 percent. Who gets the benefit of that subsidy? Is it 
the research worker in the foreign country or does CCC get the 
benefit from it? 

Mr. Grant. That I am not sure that I can answer. I would be 
glad to put a statement in the record on that. 

Senator Russe.u. I want to get it, because this is increasing in 
magnitude every year, involving the use of these currencies in one 
form or another. I have no objection to them being used even if 
they are a subsidy, but I don’t want to subsidize them twice, once 
when we take the official exchange rate for the agricultural commodity 
and get about half what the commodity is worth in the agreement 
and then again when we buy the research and subsidize them again. 
This is just getting to be another form of foreign aid and an increase 
in foreign aid under another guise so the people won’t charge it up 
to the whole foreign aid program. 

Mr. Grant. If I may I would like to put a statement in the record 
on that point. 

Senator Russet. I wish you would. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 
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(The data to be supplied follow:) 

The sales agreements specify the basis for the rates at which the foreign cur- 
rencies are collected. These currencies are subsequently used, in accordance 
with the terms of the agreements, for various purposes specified in Public Law 
480, as amended. These uses are at the Treasury selling rate as of the date the 
currencies are disbursed. Changes in the value of the currencies from time to 
time result in increases or decreases in the amount of work or services which ean 
be obtained with such currencies. For instance, the grants or contracts by the 
Agricultural Research Service are subject to renegotiation whenever the value 


of the currencies change 10 percent or more from their value at the time the 
original grant or contract was signed. 


EXCHANGE RATES IN SALES AGREEMENTS 


Senator Russe. I also want to know when you exchange these 
commodities in the first instance whether in all cases you take the 
official rate of exchange or whether you take the real value of the 
money 

Mr. Grant. This is Mr. Minor, Assistant Administrator of Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

Mr. Minor. The rate is specified in the sales agreement and in 
most cases it is substantially the same or the same as the going rate. 
In some countries the official rate is used, which is substantially 
different from the going rate for expenditures. 

Senator RussELuL. Two or 3 years ago I tried to write into one of 
these bills something that would get them started on the going rate 
with respect to some libraries, I believe in Israel, where we were 
giving them back $8 or $10 million of Israeli currence y. 

Mr. Minor. The expenditures that are made from the currencies 
that are allocated and apportioned to the Department, however, are 
made on the basis of going rates, so that the difference in exchange is 
taken at the time the sales agreement is made and not later. 

Senator Russeiu. In other words, if you make a sale of 1 million 
pounds of wheat to Spain or to India, you get the going rate in 
pesetas or rupees and not the official rate? 

Mr. Minor. I did not get the first part, Senator. 

Senator RussELL. Suppose the Commodity Credit Corporation sells 
1 million pounds of wheat, say, in a foreign country. They agree on 
a price that is based on a dollar value and then we take their currency. 
If I understand your testimony, you say: that ordinarily it is the 
going market rate of that currency rather than the official rate? 

Mr. Minor. It is at a spec ified rate, but it is usually quite close to 
the going rate in most countries. In some countries it is substantially 
different. 

Senator Russet. You mean there is a difference between the 
official rate in many instances and in the actual value of the currency. 

Mr. Minor. Where there is a difference in the official rate the 
agreements are usually in terms of the official rate or a negotiated rate. 

Senator RusseLu. I want to get some infor mation on that of 
instances, if any, where you have been able to obtain foreign currency 
at the actual value rather than the official rate. I wish you would 
check into that and supply the information. 


Chairman Haypren. That ought to be in the record. It ought to 
be easily obtained. 
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Mr. Grant. We will be glad to put a statement in the record, 
Senator. 

(A report by the Treasury Department on foreign currency transactiong 
under Public Law 480 through May 31, 1959, faces this page.) 


OBJECTIVE OF FOREIGN RESEARCH 


j 


Senator Russetu. You state, Doctor, that your sole purpose is t@ 
get valuable data and scientific information for use by the Departmenf 
of Agriculture. I had rather gotten the impression that you we 
favoring the countries where we had a great deal of this currency 
without regard to whether we might expect startling discoveries fro 
their scientists. I notice that India gets more of this than anybod 
else. I thought that India was rather primitive in its agriculture, 
Haven’t we sent over hundreds of our county agents, paying them té 
run around over there and to teach them to farm like we do? Now 
do you want to get research data for us to farm like they do. 

Dr. Hitsert. Their agriculture cannot approach ours from the 
standpoint of being efficient. On the other hand, they have a treé 
mepdous number of research institutes, universities, and colleges 
I would say thousands of Indian scientists have been trained in thd 
United Kingdom or in the United States. Many of these scientis 
are very able. We are selecting the ablest ones to carry out this re 
search. 

Senator Russeity. Over a long range, Doctor, would it not be 
better for us to do this research on the things that would help them 
It would save us a great deal of money in the economic aid program 
and in the sale of agricultural commodities which we deliver to them, 
Also under the point 4 program we try to help teach them thing 
There it seems to me, instead of doing research for us over ther 
that we might let them do some research that would help themeel¥il . 
They have about the lowest per capita production in the world 
haven’t they? 

Dr. Hitpert. Most of the research that is being carried Of 
abroad under this program is basic research, and basic research if 
not only of value to us, but it would also be of value to them. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the laboratory at the university and f 
college, but what about demonstration activities? 

Dr. Hitpert. We aren’t doing any work along that line at 4 
We are not financing any demonstration work. 

Senator Russe.y. The point 4 program carries that on under 
economic aid. 

Dr. Hitsert. That is right. 


EMPHASIS ON COUNTRIES WHERE CURRENCIES ARE AVAILABLE 


Senator Russexu. I suppose it is just a coincidence that we 
putting the bulk of research in countries where we have most of thei 
currency. 

I notice that in India, Spain, Israel, and Pakistan, countries whe 
we have large balances of currency that we can’t utilize, that yo 
are putting most of the research. I guess that is just a coincider 
that they happen to have the most currency. 
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465/903, /8%.37 
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36, 763,839.75" 


E/ 216793408 
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WITHDRAWALS TO TREASURY SALES ACCOUNTS 
UNITS OF 


CUMULATIVE FROM INCEPTION THROUGH MAY 31, 1959 
TRANSACTIONS REPORTED ON DISBURSING OFFI 


TRRENT 


WITHDRAWALS TO AGENCY AcG 
UNITS OF 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 


" | 
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CUMULATIVE FROM INCEPTION THROUGH MAY 31, 1959 PAGE © 


TRANSACTIONS REPORTED ON DISBURSING OFFICERS' ACCOUNT CURRENT 


‘TOTAL COLLECTIONS TO DATE WITHDRAWALS TO TREASURY SALES ACCOUNTS 
TS OF U. S. DOLLAR UNITS OF U. S. DOLLAR 


EquivaLent -©/ | FOREIGN CURRENCY EQUIVALENT 


WITHDRAWALS TO AGENCY ACCOUNTS 
UNITS OF 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 


BALANCES AS OF MAY 31, 1959 


IS 061,483, 77324 


223657204.96 


47288,27 0.14 
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¥3,651,8322a2 


73,c3523ac¥ 
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7£,304296.33 
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TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 430 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 
?  WONTELY CUMULATIVE FROM INCEPTION THROUGH KAY 31, 195° 


REPORT ~~" "TRANSACTIONS REPORTED ON DISBURSING OFFICERS’ ACCOUNT CURRENT 


AGREEMENT MAY COLLEC- TOTAL COLLECTIONS TO DATE WITHDRAWALS TO TREASURY SALES ACCOUNTS 7 WITHDRAWALS TO AGENCY A 
' COUNTRY DATE ype MARKET TION UNITS OF U. S. DOLLAR UNITS OF U. S. DOLLAR } UNITS OF 
CURRENC AC-SYMBOL FOREIGN CURRENCY equivatent / | FoREIGN CURRENCY EQUIVALENT ' POREIGN CURRENCY _ 
rome cae # 
Wicc SLAVIA U-3-S6-C 756.60'475.b0| 50623,994875.c0 106,596, 83/4 


— | 36,541, 9C7,S7¥. 60 Denes 
DywsrR  abrrsto.2 


2-3-s@-C FJSC,t6 $7566 AY, ¥/9,722 € S06. 06 
QoFTsRC.3 


! 


1, 936678. 6853602585. 66 18928 637.32 


12-22-58 750.00 525.0 17,1$3,9 76,215.66 
DOPT S80. 


eo 
~-—-4.863398,453,22 


+ .-~-- 
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FOOTNOTES 


"A" Dollar Denominated The dollar value of collections controls the 
amount of foreign currency available for with- 
drawals, 

Withdrawals made at rates which differ fron 
collection rates are eventually compenseted by Pounds 15,938.187 of the balance #§ show is reserved for refund an 


supplemental deposits, or refunds, of foreign fore not available for agency us@ 
"B" Exchange Guarantee currency, 


The ratio of the dollar belance {ibe foreign currency balance res 
the failure of the Government of ils to issue supplemental deposi tim 
time of withdrawal, The G,0.°, tas been Pequested to make these de 


x. 


Pounds 1,380,588.012 ($766,993.34) 00 the balance as shown is reserqamm 


"C" Non—guaranteed The amount of foreign currency collections refund and therefore not available for agency use, 


controls the amount of foreign currency avail- 
able for withdrawals, The dollar value of a 
withdrawal is computed at the weighted average 
collection rate, 


A deallocation and a reallocatiosfor Defense by the Bureau of the 
overstate withdrawals in the agré@ent of 5-31-55 and understate th 
the agressent of 5-29-56 by Yon @)955,493,00 ($192,654.15). 

Market rates are taken from Statements of Accountability, S, F, 1218, furnished Withdrawals by Defense, Army, ex@ed ellocations by Ten 92,641,507. 
by the U. S, Disbursing Officers. ($257,345.85), caused by the traéifer of Ten 162,000,000,00 ($450, 
Corrective action has been initiated, % 


ee 


The rates of exchange are in accordance with the agreenents, 


Pending further docunentation, tip-edllestions (foreign currency “s 


* Indicates a weighted average of collections. equivalent) are tentative. 


Collections are stated net of refunds, An unauthorized and unexplained seduction of the account by the Sax 


of Pesetas 20,674,878.14 ($530, 9@)60) 8 shown as @ withdrawal unt 
Shipments are completed. The agreements are subject to final settlement. fied. 


Collections in Austria are decreased by Schillinzs 52,157,354.66 
($1,999,999.84); in Spain increased by Pesetas 77,899,993.34 ($1,999,999.84) 
to account for an exchange of currencies under a $2,000,000.05 tripartite 
agreement, This deposit in Spain is subject to allocation and apportionnent 
by the Bureau of the Budget on the following ratio: 40% for U, S, uses and 60% 
for loans in accordance with the agreement. 


Withdrawals by Defense, Air Forc@, emteed allocations, thereby overmay 
withdrawals in the agreement of [20+5) ani omer ery then in ti 
ment of 3-5-56 by Pesetas 293 ,803400,04 ($6,995,247.62). Correct 
has been initiated, 


Of this amount, the internationa]agrement authorized the withdra 6 
Liras 139,535,445.64 at a stated Gillan malue of $42,000,000. G 

in accordance with the rate pringples set forth in Budget Circula 
the Liras 139,535,445.64 was revalued to the U, 5, dollar wise of 
$35,372,113.72. For further inf @mitien contact the Foreign Vurregy 
Section of Treasury. ~ 


Kyats 248,692,49 ($52,172.89) has been deposited to the agreement of 5-27-58 
instead of the agreement of 2-8-56, Corrective action has becn initiated, 


tras 515,374.95 ($78,826.09) hagbeen deposited to the agressent 
instead of the agreement of 11-125, Sorrestive action bes been 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT bk 


ic ° 99 ,000 
Bureau of Accounts R/ Initial collections totaling cg 108,009 000.00 W¥2.,509 ,000, 
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3 5 Can 
Division of Central Reports 72 to 1, all subsequent collectiqpat ss tol, Mithérawsis tor © 
July 14, 1959 will be at 72 to 1, for Vietnam wes at 3) @ 





TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 480 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 
CUMULATIVE FROM INCEPTION THRCUGH MAY 31, 195° 


SS ee 


COLLECTIONS TO DATE 
U. S. DOLLAR 
egquivatent _.D/ 


UNITS OF 
ENCY 


# 
GETS, C0 106,576,834 1 


2 650.06 G4 936,678.96 


74,215.60 


The dollar value of collections controls the 
amount of foreign currency available for with- 
dravals, 

Withdrawals made at rates which differ fron 
collection rates are eventually compenseted by 
supplemental deposits, or refunds, of foreign 
currency. 


The amount of foreign currency collections 
controls the amount of foreign currency avail- 
able for withdrawals, The dollar value of a 
withdrewal is computed at the weighted average 
collection rate. 


nts of Accountability, S, F, 1218, furnished 


dance with the agreenzents, 
collections. 
ds, 
nts are subject to final settlement. 


sed by Schillings 52,157,354.66 
sed by Pesetas 77,899,993.34 ($1,999,999.84) 
urrencies under a $2,000,000.05 tripartite 
n is subject to allocation and apportionnent 
following ratio: 40% for U, S, uses and 60% 
agreement. 


®& been deposited to the agreement of 5-27-58 
56. Corrective action has becn initiated, 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 


EQUIVALENT 


~— 


WITHDRAWALS TO TREASURY SALES ACCOUNTS 
U. S, DOLLAR 


~” PRANSACTIONS REPORTED ON DISBURSING OFFICERS' ACCOUNT CURRENT 


BALANCES AS OF MAY 31, 1959 
UNITS OF U. S. DOLLAR 
FOREIGN CURRENCY EQUIVALENT 


¥ 


| WITHDRAWALS TO AGENCY ACCOUNTS 
UNITS OF U. S. DOLLAR 
FOREIGN CURRENCY _—_—sEQUIVALENT 


Sd 


# 
36,S41,967,574. 60 16,936 458.03 


/4082027361. 00 276 ¥6,373./ 


CP53602,585.66 14 928,637.02) 2456632606240 Y2SOSC¥L IF 


/7,153970,215.60 


The ratio of the dollar balance to the foreign currency balance results from 
the failure of the Government of Chile to issue supplemental deposits at the 
time of withdrawal. The G,0.°, has been requested to make these deposits. 


Pounds 15,938,187 of the balance as shown is reserved for refund and there- 
fore not available for agency use, 


Pounds 1,380,588.012 ($766,993.34) of the balance as shown is reserved for 
refund and taerefore not available for agency use. 


A deallocation and a reallocation for Defense by the Bureau of the Bui get 
overstate withdrawals in the agreement of 5-31-55 and understate them in 
the agreenent of 5-29-56 by Yen 69,355,493.00 ($192,654.15). 


Withdrawals by Defense, Army, exceed allocations by Yen 92,644,507,00 
($257,345.85), caused by the transfer of Yen 162,000,000,00 ($450,000.00). 
Corrective action has been initiated, 


Pending further documentation, the collections (foreign currency and dollar 
equivalent) are tentative, 


An unauthorized and unexplained reduction of the account by the Bank of Spain 
of Pesetas 20,674,878.14 ($530,805.60) is shown as a withdrawal until clari- 
fied. 


Withdrawals by Defense, Air Force, exceed allocations, thereby overstating 
withdrawals in the agreement of 4-20-55 and oe ai dat them in the agree- 


ment of 3-5-56 by Pesetas 293,807,400.04 ($6,995,247.62 Corrective action 
has been initiated, 


Of this amount, the international agreement authorized the withdrawal of 
Liras 139,535,445.64 at a stated doilar value of $42,000,000,00, However, 
in accordance with the rate principles set forth in Budget Circular A-34, 
the Liras 139,535,445.64 was revalued to the U., S, dollar value of 
$35,372,113.72. For further information contact the Foreign Currency 
Section of Treasury. 


Liras 515,374.95 ($78,826.09) has been deposited to the agreewent of 1-20-58 
instead of the agreement of 11-12-56. Corrective action has been initiated, 


Initial collections totaling Piastres 108,000,000.00 ($1,500,000,00) were at 
72 to 1, all subsequent collections at 35 to 1, Withdrawals for U, S, uses 
will be at 72 to 1, for Vietnam uses at 35 to 1, 
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TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 480 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 


CUMULATIVE FROM INCEPTION THROUGH MAY 31, 1959 
__ TRANSACTIONS REPORTED ON N DISBURSING ¢ OFFICERS" ACCOUNT CURRENT 


TOTAL COLLECTIONS TO DATE D/ 


UNITS OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCY 


we 
20,377 256 


i? 
70,326,702 
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3§O33,/00 
37,642 208 317,50 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY 
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TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 480 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 
CUMULATIVE FROM INCEPTION THROUGH MAY 31, 1959 
~___ TRANSACTIONS REPORTED ON DISBURSING OFFICERS’ ACCOUNT CURRENT 
TOTAL COLLECTIONS TO DATE D/ WITHDRAWALS TO TREASURY SALES ACCOUNTS 
U. S. DOLLAR UNITS OF U. S. DOLLAR 
EQUIVALENT FOREIGN CURRENCY EQUIVALENT 


WITHDRAWALS TO AGENCY ACCOUNTS 
UNITS OF U. S. DOLLAR 
FOREIGN CURRENCY EQUIVALENT 


BALANCES AS OF MAY 31, 1959 
UNITS OF é U. S. DOLLAR 
FOREIGN CURRENCY 
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TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 480 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 
CUMULATIVE FROM INCEPTION THROUGH MAY 21, 1959 
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TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 480 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 
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TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 480 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 
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TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 480 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 
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TRANSACTIONS IN PUBLIC LAW 480 TREASURY ACCOUNTS 
CUMULATIVE FROM INCEPTION THROUGH MAY 31, 1959 
TRANSACTIONS REPORTED ON DISBURSING OFFICERS’ ACCOUNT CURRENT 
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Dr. Hizzerr. Most of the research in our overall program under 
104(a) and 104(k) will be carried out in Europe. We have more 
funds, for instance, in Great Britain, than we have in any of the 
Asiatic countries. We are also carrying out research in Spain and 
Ttaly and Finland, and in Israel, and the program in Europe and in 
the Near East, including Israel, will be much larger than it will be in 
Asia. 

Senator Russe.u. Of course we started last year or the year before 
last in Europe, I believe. Was it last year or the year before last? 

Dr. Hitsert. We started this program just about a year ago. 


RESULTS FROM FOREIGN RESEARCH 


Senator Russe. The years go by so rapidly, but can you report 
-to the committee any promising discoveries that have come about to 
date from this foreign research? 

Dr. Hitsert. Actually we negotiated our first agreements just 
about a year ago. We have received our first annual report. It was 
on a project in wool. Before you is a list of all the agreements that 
huve been executed up to the present time. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us about the results that you will obtain, 
even in a short period of time. What are we getting? 

Dr. Hitsert. It takes time to get research results. 
© Senator Cuavez. I know it. 

_ Dr. Hitsert. After the grant is executed it is necessary for them 
{0 hire the people to do the job and to purchase supplies and equip- 
tment. It has taken them generally 3 months or 6 months before they 
can actually start the research program. 

As I have mentioned, we received our first annual reports and will 
be receiving others within the next few weeks. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC RESEARCH 


Senator Russe.i. Are any of these projects that you are setting 
up in these foreign countries along the same lines of research that are 
presently carried on in this country? 

Dr. Hitsert. They supplement the research that we are doing 
in the United States. For example, in the field of biological control 
we are planning to finance studies abroad that will lead to the de- 
velopment of biological methods for controlling insects that have 
been brought in from abroad inadvertently. We are also carrying 
on these studies on biological agents to attack insects and weeds 
Which might come into the United States over the next few years. 
Tf you recall, over the last few years quite a few insects and weeds 
have been introduced. 

» Senator Russe.u. Yes, and some of them, like the Dutch elm, we 

6 never going to get rid of. 
© Dr. Hitserr. That is right. 

"Senator Russeit. What are you spending in 1959 in work of this 
ature under this program? 


FUNDS USED UNDER SECTIONS 104(A) AND (K) 


| Dr. Hitsert. The funds that were appropriated amounted to 
.9 million. 
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Senator Russeiu. That is what was appropriated, but you have 
some other funds that do not have to come before this committee 
that you utilize for this purpose, have you not? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; section 104(a) currencies. 

Mr. Steruens. Our obligations as of June 30 under 104(a) were 
$2,025,000. 

Senator Russetu. $2,025,000 and under this program, I believe 
you said, you obligated some $3 million. 

Mr. StepHENS. $3.9 million was allotted, Senator, but none of that 
had been obligated as of June 30, 1959. 

Senator Russett. Where did I get the figure of $5 million in my 
mind? It seems to me when I was grappling with this issue it was 
a $5 million program. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. In the 1959 Supplemental Appropriation Act 
an item of $5.1 million was appropriated under section 104(k) under 
an appropriation to the Executive Office of the President. Of that 
total of $5.1 million, $3.9 million was allocated to the Department of 
Agriculture, but the allocation and the apportionment came so late 
in the fiscal year that it was not possible to obligate any of it. That 
work is going forward right now. 


TOTAL 1960 OBLIGATIONS 


- Senator RusseLit. How much are you going to spend in this program 
in 1960? 

Mr. StepHEns. In 1960 it is estimated that the obligations will 
be about $11 million. That will include the $8 million appropriated 
here plus the $3 million carried forward. 

Senator Russeiui. That includes sections 104 (a) and (k). On the 
104(a) the estimated obligations are $17,884,000. 

Mr. St¥puens. On the 104(a) the estimated obligations ar 
$17,884,000. 

Senator RussEeiu. That is $28 million worth of research. 

Mr. StprHens. That is correct. 

Senator Russetu. That is a pretty substantial stepup from the 
$5 million of last year. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hitsert. Last year the total amount was about $12 million, sir 

Mr. Grant. That is in terms of funds available. The Senator i 
asking about obligations. 

Senator Russe.tu. The $28 million, I assume, includes what yot 
carry over unobligated from this year. 

Mr. Grant. That is right, yes, sir; it reflects the carryover. 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN RESEARCH ON SIZE OF DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


Senator Russe.u. I have no objection to using these currencie 
this way. I realize we have no real need for all of them, but I woul 
feel a little better, frankly, if this was a long shot toward getting thi 
thing done. With the need for spending this money back in the 
countries, this is just a good way of getting rid of this soft currency 
We have no other way to do it. Do yousee any hope, Doctor, of r 
ducing our domestic research with safety and to depend on this work! 

Dr. Hitpert. I do not see any hope of that. 
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. Senator Russe. You do not think there will be a chance of saving 
a few thousands of dollars? 

Dr. Hitpert. We will be solving problems that we will be unable to 
attack with our present appropriations. 

Senator RussE.u. It seems to me that indicates the lack of success 
of obtaining much value from this money. 

Mr. Grant. I think, Senator, that Dr. Hilbert is pointing out that 
it would serve to reduce ultimate appropriations that would be 
necessary for work here. If we do not solve these problems some 
day we will have to have the funds under our regular appropriations 
for the Agricultural Research Service. 

Senator Russe.u. That is in the rather dim and distant future, 
is it not? 

Mr. Grant. Probably, but the needs there are so great that we 
just can’t finance them with our existing appropriations. 


EXAMPLES OF PROPOSED RESEARCH 


Senator RussELuL. 1 suppose you have submitted a list of the 
projects that are going to be attacked by these scientists in each of 
these countries? 

Dr. Hiutpert. We have given you a general picture of the kind of 
research which will be done abroad. We have received 700 research 
proposals from abroad which are being reviewed and screened at the 
present time. We do not expect to move ahead on all of those 700 
research proposals. I would estimate we might very well, if we 
have the funds, move ahead on about 250 of those. 

Senator RusseLLt. Who worked up these 700 proposals? 

Dr. Hitsert. These 700 proposals were received from foreign 
research institutes. 

Senator Russett. Who asked them to submit the list? Did 
Agriculture do that, or ECA do it? 

Dr. HitBert. We requested them to submit these proposals. 

Senator Russeiu. Did you do it through your Agricultural at- 
tachés, or what medium did you use? 

Dr. Hitsert. Some of our scientists surveyed these countries from 
the standpoint of their facilities to carry out this research, the kind 
of work they are doing, in order to get a picture of how the experience 
they have might fit in with our own program. 

Senator RussELt. Who asked them to submit these lists? They 
didn’t just come in. So the scientists asked them to do it. 

Dr. Hitsert. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.u. I trust these scientists traveled with counter- 
part funds and not appropriated funds. 

Dr. Hitpert. Wherever counterpart funds were available they 
were used, sir. 

Senator Russexuu. It certainly would be a waste in my opinion if 
they used dollars for travel to sum up these projects. 


CAPABILITIES OF FOREIGN RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


Do you have any safeguards as to the capacity of these people that 
are going to do this research? Every country, however primitive 
might it be, has some exceptional people, but sometimes, and I am 
not mentioning any particular countries there are some cases, and 
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it has happened here also, where political influences and other things 
are brought into play for those that get these jobs. Do you have any 
method of checking to see that you are going to get the best technicians 
in these countries to do this work? 

Dr: Hi.pert. Yes, sir. 

Senator RusseLt. How do you handle that? 

Dr: Hizzerr. We know them by reputation. From the contribu- 
tions they have made.in the past we are in a position to determine 
their ability as well as their experience. For example, a grant was 
negotiated just a few weeks ago with a former Nobel Prize winner, 
the only Nobel! Prize winner in the field of agriculture. That is 
Professor Virtanen at the Biochemical Institute at Helsinki, Finland. 
He is carrying out work to study the flavors and the chemistry of milk. 

Senator Russe.y. In other words, you think if there was an out- 
standing Hindu scientist in Pakistan or an outstanding Moslem 
scientist in India that you can get him signed up to do this work? 

Dr. Hitsert. Yes, sir. 


LISTING OF TYPES OF RESEARCH PROPOSED 


Senator RusseLxt. You will submit a little better statement as to 
the type of work to be done in each of these countries somewhere 
along the line, will you, Doctor? 

Dr. Hinserr. | would like to have the opportunity to submit the 
rest of my statement in the record and to add a list of examples of 
the kinds of projects we propose to undertake. 

Senator Russeu. | think that is a reasonable request. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


A small amount of funds would be used to maintain a small staff overseas to 
administer the program, provide for travel and other costs-whith could be paid 
with foreign currencies, and also for travel expenses of foreign scientific workers 
to be brought to this country for advice and consultation. One regional office 
has been established in Rome and one or two other regional offices may be 
necessary. 

EXAMPLES OF PROJECTS 


Projects undertaken supplement and complement, research of the Department 
under regular dollar appropriations. They do not duplicate or displace our 
domestic research or that of our cooperators. Examples of projects which would 
be undertaken are as follows: 

Farm research projects would include; 

(1) Studies of foreign plant or animal diseases and pests of potential hazard 
to the United States in order to combat them if they should reach the United 
States. Undertaking such research overseas does not endanger domestic 
crops or livestock, as would be possible if undertaken in this country. 

(2) Studies of parasites, predators, and diseases which might be safely 
used in this country to control insect. pests and weeds. 

(3) Evaluation of genetic traits of foreign breeds of livestock. 

Forestry research would include: 

(1) Studies of foreign insects and diseases of potential threat to the United 
States. 

(2) Research of value to forest genetics. 

(3) Physical and chemical studies of properties of foreign soils in relation 
to land management practices. 

(4) Basic studies of chemistry and physics of the combustion process as 
related to the general problem of forest fires. 

Agricultural marketing research would inelude: 

(1) Studies of spoilage problems during storage of fruits and vegetables; 
and preservation of vitamins during storage. 

(2) Development of quick and improved methods for chemical analysis of 
fungicide and insecticide residues on agricultural commodities. 
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(3) Development of machine for automatic computation and recording of 

Pressly strength data on cotton fibers. 
Home economics research would include: 

(1) Studies to obtain a better understanding of normal biological variations 
in human nutritional requirements to enable more rapid progress in deter- 
mining human food requirements and in appraising the influence of nutritional 
state on these requirements and the nature of components of customary diets. 

Agricultural utilization research under the proposed appropriation would supple- 
ment companion studies underway under section 104(a) which are aimed at ex- 
panding foreign markets for U.S. surplus agricultural commodities. The projects 
would include primarily compositional and other studies of plants for both food 


and nonfood purposes that might be suitable for introduction into the United 
States to replace surplus crops. 


PROPOSALS RECEIVED 


To date, over 700 project proposals under sections 104 (a) and (k) have been 
received from scientists in 17 countries. These are being reviewed and screened. 
The estimated cost of implementing all of these proposals would approximate 
$50 million. More proposals are constantly being received. Some projects 
under section 104(k) are being negotiated at the present time and it is estimated 
that a substantial number can be executed in the next few months. We believe 
that the budget request of $8 million is fully justified. This completes my gen- 
eral statement. I shall be glad to answer any questions which the committee 
members may have. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 
List oF EXAMPLES OF THE KINDS OF ProJEcTs BEING EVALUATED FOR CONTRACT 


oR GRANT RESEARCH UNDER SEcTION 104(k) oF THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1954, By CouNTRY 


ISRAEL 


The screening of collections of barley and related species for resistance to barley 
disease pathogens and the utilization of sources of resistance as genetical material 
for breeding for resistance. 

A basic study of the chemistry of the causative agent of chronic respiratory 
disease in cnickens. 

Basic research on the root system of the wheat ; lant and its relation to lodging 
or resistance to lodging. 

Physiology of the rest period in plants, particularly fruit trees. 

Physiological and biochemical changes in fruits and vegetables during storage 
and marketing. 


INDONESIA 


A study of symbiotic fungi important to the growth of Pinus merkusii (tropica 
pine). 


A study to determine the insects, plant pathogens, and zoological agents that 
could be used for the biological control of water-hyacinth. 
A study of the Mentek disease of rice. 


A basic study of soils that have been mistreated for years, to ascertain the 
factors necessary to restore them to productive levels. 


INDIA 


Plant virus diseases—dieback or decline of citrus. 


Survey to locate parasites and predators of selected plant pest insects for use 
in biological control. 


Controlled climatology studies to determine effect on animal physiological 
reactions. 


Accelerated natural durability tests for Indian and other Asiatic woods. 
Physiological study on heat injury of potatoes in relation to decay. 


432275954 
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TURKEY 


New crops screening of potentially useful plants to the United States. 

A study of the ‘‘giant liver fluke’ of turkeys. 

The isolation and identification of strains of foot-and-mouth disease prevalent 
in Turkey and the production of vaccines for testing. 

Chemical screening of plants to ascertain whether they contain constituents, 
such as high protein, that would make them potentially valuable for new crops to 
introduce into the United States. 

FINLAND 


The role of symbiotic fungi to tree nutrition and growth. 

The aerobic bacterial degradation of lignin. 

Regional comparisons between the actual cuttings, cutting plans, growth, and 
forest resources—theory, interpretation, and analyses of selected countries. 

Breed differences regarding the antigenic properties of cattle blood, their 
inheritance and relation to economic characteristics and evolutionary origin of 
the breeds. 

Evaluation of genetic changes in Finnish-bred clover varieties produced on 
North American Continent. 

Studies on the contamination and deterioration of market milk by nonpatho- 
genic bacteria. 

BURMA 


Determination of new sources of tannin materials. 
A survey of parasites of insect pests of plants of economic importance, especially 
rice, that may be used for biological control. 


FRANCE 


Basie engineering research to determine grain pressures and load tests in 
various types of grain storage structures. 

A physiological study of dormancy in plants. 

Determination of susceptibility of American tree species to forest diseases in 
France through test plantings. 

Determination of the relation between weather and the danger of avalanches. 


BRAZIL 


Interference studies with the tristeza virus of citrus. 

Studies on zine metabolisn in tristeza-infected citrus plants by means of the 
radioactive isotope. 

The development of microtests for inorganic and organic components which 
play a role in the field of agricultural chemistry. 

Effects of soil factors and leaching on the movement and activity of various 
herbicides. 

The microbiological production of gibberellic acid. 

Studies of the properties and structure of proteolytic enzymes. 

Dormancy and moisture relationships of crop seeds. 

Study of insects and diseases in plantations of North American tree species 
to provide the basis of formulating quarantine procedures that will prevent the 
introduction of destructive and catastrophic disease and insect epidemics. 


PAKISTAN 


Studies on the insect enemies of noxious weeds. 

Control of water-hyacinth by insects, plant pathogens, namatodes, zoological 
agents, and lower animal forms. 

Biological control of insects by fungi. 

Investigations on the natural enemies of corn borers. 

Studies on the natural enemies of insect pests of rice. 

Biology and control of Khopra beetle. 

Investigations of the predators of Adelges, a destructive insect attacking fir. 


POLAND 


Basic physiological study of the secretion of reproductive hormones in cows. 

Changes in toxic constituents of lupines during various stages of growth. 

The action of antibiotic substances on viruses, chemical features of these 
substances, and the ways they influence viruses and plant. 
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The soil nematodes.and their control with special attention to Heterodera 
rostochiensis species. 

Influence of vitamin: Rhiboflavine, tocopherol, and carotenes on the physio- 
logical process in insects. 

Studies on cholinesterases in mites and on the influence of some acaridices on 
cholinesterase activity. 

The formation of fat in seeds and its characteristics in relation to lipase activity 
and stability of oil in rape, Camelia sativa, Raphanus oleiferus and Cramba abysinica 
seeds. 

Influence of soil moisture levels and precipitation on increment of trees 


and 
stands of Pinus sylvestris, 
¥y 


SPAIN 


Metabolic role of zinc in the formation of wool and hair. 

Influence of ionic equilibrium of irrigation saline water, in relation to its osmotic 
pressure, in plant development. 

The influence of moisture as a factor determining the fertility in different soil 
types: Its importance and investigation of the possibilities of water availability 
in arid and semiarid zones, 

The study of parasites, predators and diseases of the gypsy moth and the 
possibility of their application in biological control. 

Study of the physics of combustion as related to forest fires. 

Study of the function of iron and manganese in the metabolism of citrus. 

Relation between soils conditions and quality of forest stands in arid or semi- 
arid zones. 


EGYPT 


Study of the nutritive value of forage plants growing in arid and semiarid 
regions in Egypt that might be suitable for use on the western rangelands of 
United States. 

Determination of carrying capacity of arid range plants suitable for similar 
environmental conditions in United States. 

Collection of plant material effective for erosion control in arid and semiarid 
regions. 

URUGUAY 


Study of parasites and predators of insects destructive to plants. 


Studies on the biology, ecology and natura! enemies of white fringed beetles 
and like species. 

Studies on fire ants (Solenopsis saevissima). 

Study of Dallis grass (Paspalum dilataturn), and its possible improvement. 
(Dallis grass is a valuable pasture grass in the Gulf States.) 

Immunological studies on Anaplasmosis and related diseases of cattle. 

Establishment of trap-plantations of important U.S. timber trees as a means 
of determining the presence of unknown diseases and insects that attack them. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Gypsy moth project including studies on biological control, attractants and 
light traps in order to improve the control methods of this pest. 
Studies of genetic material for development of cold and rust resistance in wheat. 


Genetic evaluation of the benefits of crossbreeding swine for the improvement 
of meat quality. 


Genetic evaluation of the benefits of crossbreeding sheep for the improvement 
of meat and wool. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PARTICIPATION 


Senator CHavez. May I ask a question, Senator? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What part does the State Department play in 
making your recommendations? 

Dr. Hivserr. All of our research proposals flow through the office of 
our agriculture attaché. He reviews the proposal from the sts andpoint 
of is it consistent with foreign policy. He also reviews the project 
from the standpoint of is this kind ofa project apt to provide more 
competition from the standpoint of the exportation of our surpluses. 
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In addition to that this program has been cleared with the various 
embassies in the countries. 

Senator CHavez. On account of the political angle you furnish the 
technicians and you furnish the know-how, but everything has to be 
approved by the Embassy? 

Dr. HitBerr. The office of the agricultural attaché is a part of the 
Embassy. 

Senator Cuavez. I know he is. He is attached to the Embassy, 
and generally they are doing very fine work, Doctor. In many in- 
stances I would trust the Agriculture Department more than I would 
the State Department who do the approving about these things. 


APPROVAL OF PROJECTS . 


Dr. H1itserr. They do not approve our individual projects because, 
after all, they deal with technical subjects. The people in the best 
position to review these projects critically are all our own research 
people in the Department of Agriculture, and they do review them and 
we have turned down many requests for funds from foreign insti- 
tutions. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak. 


USE OF AMERICAN PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHak. Doctor, to what extent will American per- 
sonnel be sent to these various countries to participate in these research 
projects? 

Dr. Hitsert. We expect during the life of the project, and the 
average life of a project is about 4 years, to have our research experts 
at least twice during the life of the project sit down and spend some 
time reviewing the results and getting a complete picture of what is 
being done so we can take advantage of this in the United States. 
We are also asking for reports every 4 months. We are asking for 
an annual report, which is made available to all of our research. people. 

Senator DworsHak. You mention in your statement that the ob- 
jective is to help some of the many problems facing American agri- 
culture today. Do you think that some of your experts employed 
in the Department of Agriculture can do more effective work in these 
various countries, ascertaining their information about their programs, 
and their methods, and their research, instead of remaining in this 
country and trying to develop research that can be applied directly to 
our own problems? 

How do you rationalize that in some of these so-called backward or 
undeveloped countries we have any prospect of acquiring knowledge 
which may be applicable in this country? 

Dr. Hitsert. For example, in Pakistan there is a Commonwealth 
Biological Control Institute. This laboratory was financed by the 


Commonwealth, that is, Great Britain, Canada, and the other groups | 


in the Commonwealth group of nations. The laboratory is very well 
equipped. It is just as modern as any of our laboratories. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Was this in Pakistan? 

Dr. Hizpert. There is one in Pakistan and there is one in India. 

Senator DworsHak. We have given unlimited money to Pakistan 
for every conceivable purpose. 
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Dr. Hitsert. Not for research in the field of biological control, 
and we anticipate negotiating a number of agreements with both of 
those institutes. 


USE OF AMERICAN FUNDS ABROAD 


Senator DworsHak. I was going to ask next whether we would use 
dollars in financing the trips of these American scientists to these 
various countries. 

Dr. Hitpert. Foreign currency will be used to pay for the whole 
cost of their trip. If it is necessary and desirable we would have one 
of our research scientists stay there for 2 months or 3 months. 

Senator RusseLui. You say here on page 3 of your statement: “A 
small amount of funds would be used to maintain a small staff over- 
seas.”’ 


Do you have any estimate as to the amount of appropriated funds 
which would be necessary to pay those people? 


ROME FIELD OFFICE SALARIES 


Mr. SreprHens. The salaries of the people now in the Rome office, 
Senator, on an annual basis would be $46,883. If it is necessary to 
have additional personnel there, that cost would of course be increased. 

Senator RusseLu. They have only two people? 

Mr. StepHens. Three people at the present time. I am sorry. 
we have five. I gave you the technical people; three technical people 
and two secretaries. 

Dr. Hitpert. We also have hired local employees. 

Senator Russeuiu. They are paid with foreign currency? 

Dr. Hinpert. Yes. Wherever possible we are hiring locals, and 
paying them in foreign currencies rather than dollars. 

Mr. Grant. Senator, I should point out, too, that the figures he 
gave you have to do with this small group of five people in an office 
in Rome. The Agricultural Research Service is considering, in view 
of the amount of work in the Far East now, establishing a similar 
office in India where the cost would be roughly the same amount. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator Russety. Do you have any coordination with ICA and 
point 4 people in this field? They have a great many highly skilled 
agricultural people over seas and many other scientists. 

Dr. Hitzert. Whenever a survey was conducted in a country if 
there were any ICA missions there they were completely informed 
about our program. They were present in most of the conferences 
that were carried out with Government officials in the country. I 
myself have spoken twice at a top staff meeting in ICA to give them 
a picture of our program. If they care to have copies of all the re- 
search projects we have underway abroad they are available. 

Senator RussELu. This thing is growing rapidly and I apprehend 
from what I hear and what you say here that next year or the year 
following it may be in the nature of $60 or $70 million if these 
funds are to be used in this manner. I am not too concerned about 
that, though I was brought up in such an atmosphere that waste of 
any kind sort of hurts me, but I just do not want to see us set up a 
large supervisory organization. Rather than to increase appropriated 
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dollars to pay for supervision, I think you ought to use these ICA 
people or anybody else you already have available overseas. ECA 
has some highly skilled technicians, just as good as you have in 
Agriculture, who are capable of doing the supervisory work. 

Dr. Hrisert. Yes, sir. 


BENEFITS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, it doesn’t seem to make sense 
to send our technicians abroad under the point 4 program to dissemi- 
nate our know-how which we have gathered over the years. Doctor, 
I am not opposing this, but it is my considered judgment that most of 
this research is being done for the benefit of the countries in which 
the work is going to be done, and not for this country. 

Dr. Hitperrt. Sir, I can’t agree with you on that. 

Senator ELLENDER. You can’t? 

Dr. Hitsert. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. I am sorry, but in my humble judgment what 
we are really doing is subsidizing their agricultural research for their 
exclusive betterment. 

Dr. Hitsert. No, that is not the way we are proposing to conduct 
our program, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEr. I do not understand why you request proposals 
from these foreign countries before deciding on a certain field of 
research. You said you had 700-and-some-odd applications. 

Dr. Hi.serr. Yes. 

Senator ELLtenperR. Do you not think those applications are based 
on the need of the local community? 

Dr. Hireert. No. We have received many projects, where, for 
example 

Senator ELtenprer. Are there any that you have initiated? 

Dr. Hitsperr. Yes. 

Sehator ELLENpER. Without submission from them? 

Dr. Hitpert. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many? 

Dr. Hitsert. That we are moving ahead on abroad? 





RESEARCH IN POLAND 


Senator ELttenpsr. In Poland you are going to spend $1,105,000 
for research. Of the projects you are going to start there, who decided 
which would be studied? 

Dr. Hitsert. We haven’t decided on any projects in Poland yet. 
They are being screened in the Department at the present time. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say they are being screened? 

Dr. Hitpert. That is correct. 

Senator ELtenper. That is, the requests that the Poles have 
submitted to you? 

Dr. Hitpert. Yes, and those projects may be modified. 

Senator ELtenper. All right, but the point I am trying to make is 
that the projects are being submitted by the people of the country 
where the work is going to be done. Am [ not right? 

Dr. Hitsert. That is right. 

Senator Ettenper. Exactly, and of course when they do that, 
then necessarily it will just be human nature for them to get us to 
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work on projects in which they are interested. JI am not complaining 
about that, but the point I am making to you is that this work, as I 
envision it, is to be made almost primarily for the good of the countries 
where the research work is being carried on. Why not be frank 
about this? 

VALUE OF PROPOSED WORK 


Dr. Hizpert. There is listed in the material that you have before 
you a list of all of the grants and agreements that we have actually 
negotiated. There are 20 there. For example, ‘Transmission of 
Flavor Constituents From the Feed of Dairy Cattle to Milk.” That 
is a problem which we are keenly interested in. It is of universal 
interest. It is not, you might say, only of interest in the country in 
which it is being done. 

Senator ELLENDER. No, but it will be of interest to them. It will 
be of benefit to them. 

Dr. Hinsert. Certainly it will. 

Senator ELLENpDER. If there is something they would like to do, 
they have the money to do it with, is that correct? 

Dr. Hiuserr. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. So we come in and let them have it, which is 
all right and I am not complaining about that, but I just wanted to 
correct the impression that you made a while ago in the committee 
that it was being done for the United States when, as a matter of fact, 
it is mostly for the benefit of the foreign country. 

Dr. Hitpert. The project has to be of interest to the United States 
or we will not finance it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Any project is of interest to the United States. 
You know that. 

PROPOSALS FOR COTTON RESEARCH 


Dr. Hitserr. For example, we have had proposals from abroad 
where they propose carrying out research to increase the production 
of cotton, and we have turned those down. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is not in your field, because ICA is doing 
that. 

Dr. Hitsert. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. This is not in your field at all. We are doing 
it through the technicians we send out there, and I have seen a lot of 
it in Pakistan, and in Israel, for example, and in many countries of 
the world where we have sent our specialists to teach the people how 
to grow cotton, corn, peanuts, and various other agricultural com- 
modities that are in surplus in our country today. I know that. 
I am glad you are not adding to it. It strikes me what you ought to 
do is to have more research done as to how to utilize these surpluses. 
If you can find anybody abroad who would be capable of doing that 
for us, then you would be doing a noble job for our own country. 


NEW USES AND MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. Hitsert. The bulk of the foreign currencies used in our 
research program will be for the development of new and extended 
uses for agricultural commodities. 

Senator ELLenpER. Doctor, I am disappointed in the small amount 
that you are providing for market development, because it strikes me 
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that one of the main things we ought to do abroad is to try to develop 
and find markets for our own commodities. Yet here you have a 
very small amount for that in comparison to what is being spent for 
these research projects. What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Grant. Senator Ellender, the estimate for 1960 is $17 million 
for utilization research under section 104(a). 

Senator ELLENDER. What is this item for marketing research? 

You have here, as I see, $890,000 for marketing. 

Mr. Grant. That is for marketing research projects under section 
104(k). 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Grant. The research relating to the development of new 
markets is $17 million. That is under section 104(a) of Public Law 
480. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do you spend that money? 

Mr. Grant. That is spent in terms of foreign currencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. I mean doing what? Teaching them how to 
drink milk or use milk, or use wheat? 

Dr. Hitpert. No, sir. The agricultural marketing research that 
we are carrying abroad will be research that will be of benefit to the 
United States. Dr. Hermann, who is deputy administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, is here and I would like to call on 
him to indicate the kind of research that we are planning to conduct 
abroad. 

DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN MARKETS 


Dr. Hermann. Senator Ellender, we in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service are covering a rather limited area under section 104(k). We 
are interested primarily in the quality aspects and in one case on a 
consumer preference project. The bulk of the work that is done in 
this particular area is done by the Foreign Agricultural Service. In 
other words, they are the research agency for the development of 
foreign markets, so the two agencies have divided the work so that 
we have one segment and they have the other segment. 

Senator ELLENDER. Which segment? 

Dr. Hermann. We have the segment that has to do with the quality 
aspects in the foreign market. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by quality aspects? 

Dr. Herman. The maintenance of quality and determination of 


quality of products that we ship over there. We had an example, | 


for instance, in Florida recently where the products being shipped 
abroad developed a pitted condition and they were quite unsuitable 
to the market in Europe. We put some men to work on that par- 


ticular job so as to determine what caused the pitted condition so | 


that the products would arrive in foreign countries in good condition, 
Another problem is that of spray residues on commodities. We had 


to revise our bs pcaryg with respect to oe residues, because certain | 
ites to come in. We have | 


countries would not permit certain commo 
in our proposed projects one that will give us a method of determining 
rapidly whether there are insecticides or pesticides generally as resi- 
dues on our agricultural products. 


As I say, we divide our work up between the Foreign Agricultural | 


Service and the Agricultural Marketing Service. We have the seg- 
ment having to do with quality and the basic research on consumer 
preference, and they carry on the rest of the program. 
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Senator ELLeENDER. Do you find that complaints about our goods 
are based solely on the quality of the goods, or are they based on the 
competition that we may offer to foreign producers? 

Dr. Herman. There are all sorts of reasons why. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that not one of them, though? 

Dr. Herman. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Competition; they try to knock you off. They 
try, and there is no doubt of it. 

Dr. Hermann. That is right. However, there are legitimate com- 
plaints at times with respect to the type of agricultural products that 
come from the United States and where complaints exist it is a our 
job under this foreign research program to see if we can’t find ways 
to eliminate them. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have described what you do. What does 
the Foreign Agricultural Service do? 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Dr. Hermann. I would leave that to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. I suggest they describe their phase of the program. 

Mr. Minor. Senator, the Foreign Agricultural Service is carrying 
on marketing development activities in countries where foreign cur- 
rencies are available and in all the countries that we can through our 
attachés with our regular funds. We are cooperating with trade as- 
sociations in the United States and they are putting funds and per- 
sonnel into it also. 

We are using our funds for market development activities. We 
obligated approximately $8 million in 1959 and we will be using ap- 
proximately that much in 1960. 


ROLE OF AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Senator ELttenper. Are not your attachés engaged in the same 
kind of work that is done by some State Department employees— 
that is, compilation of a lot of statistics? 

Mr. Minor. No, sir. We have the responsibility for the agricul- 
tural statistics and we are doing that. That formerly was in State. 

Senator Ertenper. Was that under the economic section of the 
Embassy’s operation? 

Mr. Minor. That is right. 

Senator E.tenper. I am not going to argue with you on that 
point at the moment, but I wish you would read the report I filed 
with the Senate at the conclusion of my recent trip to South and 
Cental America. In this report I listed what I consider rank duplica- 
tion, between the day-to-day Embassy operations and the Agriculture 
attaché system. When we established the Agriculture attaché sys- 
tem it was my hope that it would be used exclusively to develop mar- 
kets for our goods, but I find that isn’t the case by any means 

Mr. Minor. We have to have facts on which to develop our mar- 
keting program and the attachés are getting those. 

Senator Ettenper. The State Department, through its embassies, 
did that before you came into the picture. 
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Mr. Minor. Yes, but they also got funds to pay for it. It wasn’t 
with their current staff and it would be over and above what they 
now have. 

Senator ELLeNDrER. I am not going to argue the point, because 


Senator Hayden wants to get through with these hearings soon, but I | 


expressed my views when the Agriculture appropriation bill was before 
us and I hope to continue my studies and bring it to your attention 
every chance I get. 


IMPACT OF EXPANDED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t have time to complete 
that one question about personnel. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am sorry, Senator. 

Senator Dworsnak. I would like to ask Dr. Hilbert if he is fully 
aware of the possibility that with this expansion of research there may 
be demands made upon our own scientific personnel within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so they will be diluted and spread thin and in that 
way there will be a diminution of their work and services within our 
own country. Are you keeping that in mind? Is this going to take 
them far afield and resulting in distractions from the work in which 
they are currently engaged? 

Dr. Hitsert. They, of course, review all of these proposals, and 
that does take time. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you figured out how much time? I 
think we have many serious problems confronting agriculture in this 
country, and having been very much interested, as other members of 
the Agriculture Subcommittee, in research in this country, I wonder if 
we are facing the possibility that we will diminish the potential results 
of research as we engage in a worldwide research program. 

Dr. HizBert. This is going to expand the research that will be of 
value to the United States. 

Senator DworsHak. However, you are going to use the services of 
some of your own scientists, are you not? 

Dr. Hitpert. Yes, to review the work that is being done abroad 
so that we can take advantage of it in the United States. 

Senator DworsHax. Then what will the results be on the projects 
that we have had under consideration in this country for several years 
where frequently we have had inadequate personnel to carry on? If 
you go abroad you are not going to be able to complete many of these 
vital projects at home, are you? 


Dr. Hitsert. Those will be our own scientists in the Department) 
of Agriculture, and the amount of time that will be devoted to this) 


program will be very minor, indeed. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think that the overall objective is sound, | 
Mr. Chairman, in many ways, in utilizing these counterpart funds or 
local currencies, but, for instance, in Idaho where about two-thirds of | 
our State is owned by the Federal Government or, say, 20 million! 
acres of U.S. forest lands, I am not intrigued very much by the} 
possibility that you can have research projects in India and various} 
countries to study foreign insects and acess of potential threat to! 
the United States and research of value to forest genetics. By) 
inference we might assume that we are lagging far behind in the 
utilization of our own forests and forest products in this country. 
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Maybe that is true, but if so, I hate to think of going to the level of 
various projects, standards of living, and the utilization of forests of 
the natural resources abroad. I have been impressed by the progress 
we have been making in this country. I wonder if we are taking a 
backward step. Are we going to be indoctrinated by some of the 
policies which obviously have held back development in many of these 
countries? Are we taking a backward step? 

I hope you and your assistants keep that in mind. We have enough 
problems here at home without becoming concerned too much about 
what they are doing abroad. We will probably wind up by being in 
in the same economic condition that the other countries are today. 

Dr. Hirpertr. Would you care to have Dr. Storey comment? 

Senator Dworsnak. [ do not want to belabor that point. I just 
wanted to sound that warning, and I am sure that you are considering 
that aspect of this overall program, because when we begin to check 
up on you, say, next year, I hope that you are not going to say that 
you are unable to carry on the projects at home on research which are 
vital because you are sending so many of your scientists abroad to 
research conditions in other countries. I am just sounding a warning. 

Dr. Hitserr. We will keep it in mind, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


Chairman Haypen. Is there any other highlight that you would 
like to discuss? 

Dr. Hitsert. I have already mentioned utilization research, but 
I would like to state how we actually arrived at the kind of project 
that is to be attacked abroad. 

Chairman Haypen. I think that would be very appropriate. 

I think the information would be useful. 

Dr. Hitsert. I think the committee may have perhaps gotten 
the wrong impression from the statement we made on receiving re- 
search proposals from abroad. Those research proposals actually 
are being arrived at by mutual agreement between our scientist who 
is conducting the survey and the foreign scientist. As a matter of 
fact, I have conducted several of the surveys. I indicated to the 
foreign scientists the types of research we need, and we would discuss 
various problems. I would suggest certain problems and they would 
suggest problems. We would come to an agreement. 

Chairman Haypren. Always having in mind that what you are 
searching for is something that would be of benefit to agriculture in 
the United States. 

Dr. Hitserrt. Correct. 

Chairman Haypgen. That is the basic reason why you are there. 

Dr. Hirsert. Yes. Then, having agreed upon a type of research 
that would benefit our agriculture, we ask them to go ahead and write 
up the plan of work and the objective of the project, and indicate 
preliminary costs, because we would rather have them write up the 
plan of work and have an opportunity to review it. We would know 
clearly then what they were intending to do. That might not be the 
case if we wrote up the plan of work, which in many cases would have 
to be rather general. 
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RESEARCH ON HUMAN NUTRITION 


Senator Caavez. Doctor, in your breakdown of the $8 million, | 
you have there farm, home economics, and agricultural utilization 
research, more than half of the total, $4.4 million. What kind of | 
research would you do on home economics that you feel would be 
beneficial? 

Dr. Hizsert. We have listed one project and that is the studies to 
obtain a better understanding of normal biological variations in 
human nutritional requirements to enable more rapid progress in 
determining human food requirements and in appraising the influence | 
of nutritional state on these requirements and the nature of com- 
ponents of customary diets. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us where would research in India 
of that type be beneficial to the lady cooking a meal in West Virginia? 

Where would the information come from? Where would she get 
any benefit? 

Dr. Hitsertr. We don’t expect to carry out any work in the field 
of home economics. We do expect to carry out work in the field of 
human nutrition. 

Senator CHavez. And you would apply human nutrition to home 
economics? Is that the idea? 


ANTIDIABETIC FACTOR IN BEANS 


Dr. Hitsert. In the Department we have a group working both 
in the field of home economics and human nutrition and it is called 
the Institute of Home Economics. The foreign research program 
would be in the area of nutrition rather than in the field of home 
economics. For example, we received one proposal from India in 
which the Indians apparently have carried out exploratory studies 
and found that some varieties of beans and certain other vegetables 
contain an antidiabetic factor. This is something that is of keen 
interest to us. We are interested in having that antidiabetic factor 
isolated because perhaps through food diabetics could be helped as 
well as through the use of insulin. We think this is of tremendous 
significance. That is the kind of project both they and we are in- 
terested in. It would be of value from a worldwide standpoint. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, gentlemen. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BureEAv oF LABor STATISTICS 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
STATISTICS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman Hayprn. The next item is from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. I am going to ask Senator Hill to handle this. 

Senator Hitu. Mr. Chairman, the next item is a supplemental re- 
quest for an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics,’ $1,050,000, to permit the Bureau to expand its work 
in the area of productivity estimates and wage statistics. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


We will insert the prepared statement of Mr. Clague, the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, and will now hear from Mr. Clague in 
summary in support of the request. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


My presentation today is concerned with a supplemental request for fiscal 1960 
in the amount of $1,050,000 to be used to develop facts on wages and productivity 
which are essential for continuing analysis of the economic situation. 

In fiscal 1959 Congress approved additional funds to begin a continuing program 
of refining and improving our wholesale price indexes. Proposals for 1960 to im- 
prove the current Consumer Price Index and to initiate a complete revision pre- 

ram for the Consumer Price Index have been accepted by both the House and 
nate. 

However, existing data on both wages and productivity are inadequate to 
analyze the relationship of wages, prices, and productivity. Without good indexes 
of wages and productivity to match with the improved price indexes, we cannot 
evaluate the forces which lie behind a potential wage-price spiral. 

As I view current economic developments and those of recent months, I am 
convinced that the introduction of these proposed improvements in our statistics 
is urgent. Recovery from the recession of 1957-58 has occurred at a more rapid 
so than was generally expected by those who study and analyze economic data. 

or instance, consumer expenditures have reached record levels, indications are 
that capital expansion is likely to rise more quickly and in larger amounts this 
year than was anticipated, employment has increased, and there is considerable 
evidence that wage rates are moving upward. Although price indexes have re- 
mained relatively stable for the past year, many observers believe this stability 
may not continue. There is persistent interest on the part of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress, the Council of Economic Advisers, and the adminis- 
tration of developments in these areas. 


AN IMPROVED WAGE PROGRAM 


In this statement I am stressing especially the importance of strengthening our 
facts on wages, because present information on this subject is inadequate for 
comparison with price and productivity information. For example, it is being 
argued that substantial wage increases obtained by strong unions in key industries 
are the basic cause of price increases. According to this theory, wage increases 
in one industry or occupation or locality spread rapidly throughout the whole 
economy, thus causing labor costs to increase and prices to rise. But how rapidly 
in fact do wage increases in one sector of the economy spread to all other parts? 
In what ways and by what channels does the spread occur? It is comparatively 
easy to discover the movement of a “pattern’’ wage settlement among strong 
unions in prosperous industries. But what happens to wages in depressed indus- 
tries and depressed localities, where unions may be weak? And what happens 
to the wages and salaries of the more than 30 million workers in the nonfarm labor 
force whose wages or salaries are not determined by collective bargaining? We 
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do not have comprehensive data on wage and salary changes in our working 
population adequate to analyze wage changes and their effects on the economy, 

Three specific improvements are recommended for our wage work: (a) to de- 
velop facts on wage and salary levels and trends by labor markets and by indus- 
try, (b) to develop more comprehensive monthly analyses of the content of new 
wage settlements, and (c) to obtain detailed information on fringe benefits. 

Wage studies, by locality—The first, and largest part, of the package of wage 
improvements involves studies of occupational wages in 80 localities and intensive 
studies of wage rotes in important key industries. The studies of wages in local 
markets would cover both large and small cities, blue- and white-collar workers, 
and would include a wide range of occupations, such as unskilled plant jobs and 
clerical and maintenance occupations which are common to industries represented 
in the cities studied. These studies would be conducted annually and would 
provide the basis for indexes of wages or saleries for each of the 80 markets and 
for all standard metropolitan areas. Indexes would also be available by region, 
and separately for white-collar employees and for various categories of manual 
workers. 

I would also like to point out that because this program will have wide geo- 
graphical coverage and good industrial and occupational representation, there 
will be a basis for spotting and evaluating the spread of changes in wages from 
locality to locality. 

Wage studies, by industry.—While it is fundamental to obtain an accurate 
picture of the spread of wage changes from locality to locality, it is no less im- 
portant to identify the spread from industry to industry. For this, studies are 
essential of wage levels and trends in key industries which exercise wage leadership 
and in those which do not appear to exert such leadership. Unless these are 
conducted on a regular cycle, the pattern of wages established by leading industries 
cannot be traced. I am therefore proposing a program of wage surveys by in- 
dustry on a recurring basis. About 20 industries would be studied each year to 
to provide a comprehensive body of information on the levels and trends of 
wages in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 

The importance of this labor market-industry program can hardly be over- 
estimated. The development of indexes which measure the year-to-year changes 
in basic wage rates for important occupational groups will enable us to compare 
changes in wage rates with changes in prices for goods and commodities. It will 
throw light on the degree to which wages are an element in price increases. 

Current waye developments.—As a second proposal, we are recommending the 
expansion of our present monthly reports on the content of new wage settlements. 
We are now issuing information every month on the major terms of collectively 
bargained wage contracts involving 1,000 or more employees. These reports 
give the amount of basic wage increases agreed upon, as well as the nature and 
general character of the nonwage fringe benefits on which agreement has been 
reached. These reports are of great value because they are right up to date; 
they show what is happening from month to month during the year. 

However, these reports do not show the whole picture. During World War II, 
and again during the Korean outbreak, the Bureau collected information on smaller 
collectively bargained settlements—those involving firms as small as 200 employ- 
ees. These sometimes tell a quite different story on wage developments. In 
‘ddition, there are many important wage changes in nonunion plants, where 
managerial decision determines the amount and character of the wage changes. 
By extending our reporting to smaller bargains and nonunion situations, we could 
present, with greater certainty and more accuracy, a better picture of emerging 
wage trends. 

Employer expenditures on fringe benefits —Finally, I am recommending that we 
pursue more intensively the changes that are occurring in fringe benefits. We 
know that for the past 10 years or more there has been a consistent trend toward 
the extension of benefits such as holiday and overtime pay, shift differentials, 
health and welfare plans, higher pensions, and the like. 

We do not, however, have the facts with respect to the value of these benefits 


which are an increasingly important part of the employers’ labor costs and the | 
employees’ compensation. Several years ago we conducted an exploratory study | 


of the employers’ costs for the major benefits, and are therefore confident that the 
major expenditures for these benefits can be estimated with acceptable accuracy. 
With the information the Bureau now produces on employee earnings, and with 
the additional data obtained from proposals we are here recommending on wage 
studies, we would have reliable and comprehensive information with which to 
analyze the trend of labor compensation Without information on fringe benefits, 
wage and earnings data can be misleading. 
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If your approval is obtained for the resources required for these studies, the 
Government will have, for the first time, a firm basis for a continuing appraisal 
of wage and salary levels and their trends in relation to prices, output, em- 
ployment, productivity, and other economic information. We will be in a posi- 
tion to present, with confidence, economic evaluations that present-day circum- 
stances appear to require. 

SUMMARY ON WAGES 


I should like to add one more brief comment on the wage part of these pro- 
posals. If this program is accepted, it will have a number of very important 
byproducts. Not only would the data be useful for economic analysis and public 
policy, but the detailed wage and salary data would also be useful for wage 
negotiations between labor and management and for businessmen generally in 
reviewing their wage systems. These data would also add significantly to the 
body of wage information available for use by the Department of Defense and 
a number of other departments in their blue-collar wage determinations. In the 
communities where the Bureau now makes studies, these Federal wage ad- 
ministrators make extensive use of the Bureau’s wage data in arriving at their 
decisions. Furthermore, the new program would obtain, for the first time, 
details on the prevailing wages and salaries for the large and expanding area 
of white-collar employment in technical and professional occupations. In sum- 
mary, both public and private decisions could be made more readily and with 
greater confidence. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


An analysis of what is occurring to productivity of the economy is necessary 
to determine the degree to which wage costs are responsible for price rises. If the 
gains in output per man-hour equal or exceed the increase in compensation to 
labor, there will be no increase in the labor cost per unit of production. 

For the period since World War II, the Bureau has analyzed available informa- 
tion to show the comparative changes in unit labor costs and in prices for the 
private nonfarm economy. The attached chart shows that in certain years labor 
costs lagged behind nonlabor costs, including profits. 
moved ahead. 

We do not, however, have enough information to determine the specific indus- 
tries where the cost pressures are greatest, and conversely, where this pressure is 
small. We are, therefore, proposing to develop estimates of productivity and 
unit costs for about 20 industries. In analyzing cost trends for these industries, 
we will study not only labor costs but will, to a limited degree, prepare comple- 
mentary information on nonlabor costs, such as depreciation, taxes, materials, 
business expenses and profits. We would hope also to investigate the influence 
of changes in capital investment on productivity trends. This last represents a 
somewhat more difficult assignment and progress toward this goal will, in fiscal 
1960, be largely exploratory. 

To gain perspective on the whole economic picture requires that our improved 
price information be matched with expanded information on wages and pro- 
ductivity. When this is accomplished, we will be in a more favorable position to 
understand economic developments. The way toward more thoughtful decisions 
and policies, private and public, will be clarified. 


In other years, labor costs 


STATISTICS ON WAGES AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Cuacur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to speak 
briefly in support of this proposal. 

As the chairman indicated, this is for the purpose of obtaining 
statistics on wages and productivity that may help solve the critical 
problem of wages and prices in this country. 

_ During the last 2 years the Congress has provided us with funds to 
improve our price indexes, both wholesale and consumers. You have 
also authorized us to start a 5-year program of revision of the consumer 
price index. But prices are only half the problem. The other half 
are wages and productivity. 

_ Within the past year the wage issue has become acute, not only 
right now in the present situation, but we believe for some years to 
come. In industry after industry the issue of wages and prices will be 
an important industrial relations problem. 
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We do not have adequate information on the development of wages 
in this country. In the past we have developed statistics on wages, 
mostly in connection with collective bargaining, at the request of both 
labor and management, who wanted detailed figures in each industry. 


EFFECT OF WAGE INCREASES ON INFLATION 


What we need now is a wage program which is adequate for eco- 
nomic analysis. We need wages and salaries in large and small cities; 
in large and small industries; in leader industries where they set pat- 
terns and in the industries which follow along later; in blue collar 
occupations and white collar occupations; and by levels of skill, and 
by different regions of the country. 

In any newspaper or magazine today you may see the argument 
that wages are the key to the problem of inflation. The argument 
runs something like this: In prosperous industries, big management 
and big labor have wage increases; these increases spread throughout 
the economy; prices go up, and we have a spiral. But we do not have 
the facts to test this theory. 

In actual fact, how rapidly do wage increases spread across indus- 
tries and communities and to different occupations? What about 
weak unions? What about depressed industries, or depressed locali- 
ties? And what about the 30 million unorganized employees in this 
country, nearly twice as many as in all the unions combined? What 
about wages in white collar occupations, or in the professions, or in 
administrative occupations? 


SURVEYS BY LOCALITY AND BY INDUSTRY 


Our proposed program is, in the field of wages, three major items: 
One is wage and salary surveys by localities and by industries. In 
the localities, we would have 80 localities selected to represent the 
180-odd standard metropolitan areas in the country. 

The 80 would be chosen to be reasonably representative. We 
have a tentative list here for you. It may not be final; it gives an 
idea of what we are driving at. We would have a list of jobs across 
industry, white-collar and blue-collar jobs that are represented in 
more than one industry; so that through these locality surveys we 
would have a picture of wages in the country as a whole. 

Then by industry we would like to make studies in about 20 indus- 
tries each year—manufacturing industries, and nonmanufacturing, 
wage leaders and wage followers, union wages versus unorganized or 
nonunion wages; in other words, a comprehensive picture of the 
trends and developments in wages. 


MONTHLY REPORT ON WAGE CHANGES 


Our second proposal concerns our monthly report on wage changes. 
This is a report which we get out on what has happened each month 
in the large collective bargaining settlements in this country, those 
involving a thousand and/or more employees each. This does show 
the pattern in the larger settlements every month during the year. 

I would like to put into the record at this point tables 1 and 2 of 
a recent report on current wage developments. I will submit it to 
the stenographer for the record just to show what these figures 
indicate. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

43227—59—— 55 
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7 Less than 0,5 percent. 
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TABLE 2.—Changes in union wage scales in 7 construction trades in major cities, 
Jan. 2 to Apr. 1, 1959 
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1 Bricklayers, carpenters, electricians, painteres, plasterers, plumbers, and building laborers in 100 cities, 
EXTENSION OF PROGRAM TO SMALL FIRMS 


Mr. CxiaGcurE. Our proposal would be to extend this to small firms 
where the results may be different. We are not sure that in the 
smaller firms the collective bargaining settlements will be the same. 
We want to extend it also to unorganized areas, in which management 
decisions themselves determine what happens to the wages when 
changes are made. 


The advantage of this report is that it gives us an up-to-date month- 


_by-month report on what is happening to wages within the year. 


STUDY OF FRINGE BENEFITS 


Our third study would concern fringe benefits. During the last 
10 years it is the fringe benefits that have expanded most rapidly. 
| Therefore, most of our reports on the actual hourly earnings, or the 
jactual wages received in cash, do not tell the whole story. These 
fringes include holiday pay, overtime pay, cost of pension plans, 
health and welfare plans, and a number of others. Our proposals 
here would be to ask employers to report to us the actual expenditures 
that they have made for these fringe items, in order that these can 
be added to the cash wages. 

Senator Hixu (presiding). That would take in all the fringe items? 

Mr. Ciacur. We take in all the fringe items that exist outside the 
plant, Mr. Chairman. We do not go into the question as to how much 
work a man may do within the plant while he is there; but such items 
as holidays, vacations, sick leave, pensions, health and welfare plans, 

nd all sorts of things like that would be included. 

Senator ExLenpER. Haven’t you much of that information on 

and? 

Mr. Cracur. No. What we have now, Senator, is this infor- 

ation: How many holidays a worker may get in the contract, how 

any weeks’ vacation he gets for a certain length of service. What 

e do not have is, how much does that cost the employer to pay these 

ifferent items, and all these items combined? 
| The actual dollar cost to the employers we do not have. 
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STUDIES AFFECTING FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Dworsnakx. Do any of your studies affect Federal] 
employees? 

Mr. Ciacue. Meaning study of salaries of Federal employees? 

Senator DworsHax. Not only that. You have enumerated a lot 
of things in which you are interested in making appraisals. Does that 
deal with employees of private employers solely? Or do you likewise 
make some studies within the agencies of the Federal executive depart- 
ment: 

Mr. Cuacue. The Civil Service Commission, of course, has charge 
of the salaries and the fringe benefits of Federal employees. This 
study as such does not contemplate bringing them into the picture. 
I will say, however, Senator, that a good deal of the issues in connection 
with Federal employees are the comparisons between them and the 
outside going rate. 

Senator DworsHak. Private employment? 

Mr. Cuiacuer. Private employment. 

Senator DworsHak. I knew there was a direct relationship, and 
that is why I was wondering whether you were overlooking that vital 
segment of general employment. 

Senator Cuavez. They have all the problems that the laborer at 
the industrial plant has. Federal employees in the city of Washing. 
ton or throughout the country have to pay rent, they have to eat, have 
to pay the doctor, have to go to the dentist, and they have to gets 
cotton dress once in a while. Should not they be involved in this 
study? 

Mr. Cuiacue. I believe, Senator, that the Civil Service Commis. 
sion has salary scales of the Federal employees which are all public 
and, of course, the contributions that the Government makes in ow 
appropriations for their various benefits are known; so that, although 
I do not want to answer this too hastily, Senator Dworshak, I believe 
we have public information on F ederal salaries which could be madé 
comparable. 

Senator Cuavez. I disagree with you, sir. They have the sa 
identical problems, and your function, the function of the Departme 
is to study those conditions of labor, dealing with labor or statistic 
whether he be an employee of the Post Office Department or the street 
car system in the city of Washington. I do not see why the Civi 
Service Commission has anything to do with getting labor statistic 
from someone who labors. 


Mr. Ciacus. Do not misunderstand me. They do not; but the ; 


have automatically in the law the reports from all of us agencié 
about our salary schedules. 

Senator Cuavez. You have a salary schedule, but you do not hay 
any studies as to how the general labor statistics apply to the ci 
service employee. You have a grade CAF-4 or whatever it is, or lf 
You have that, but you do not have any statistics as to how the “4 
14 or the grade 4 would come into the picture as far as ae | 
or statistics are concerned. 
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FEDERAL AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY JOBS 


Mr. Ciacue. You mean, Senator, a comparison of an equivalent 
grade, let’s say CAF-4 in private industry compared to the white 
collar occupation in Washington? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuiacue. Or in any of the regional offices. That is right, 
Senator Chavez, and one of the purposes of this study would be to 
make it possible to make that kind of a comparison. 

Senator Cuavez. I would rather have you do it than have the Civil 
Service Commission do it. 

Mr. Ciacusr. Let me make this clear, Senator; in terms of putting 
the final study together, I believe we would do it. I think we would 
be the ones that would make the comparison, using our private data. 
We would ask them to give us their public data and we would put 
them together. In that sense we will make the study. 

Senator CHAvEz. We would have, but do you do it? 

Mr. Ciacur. We have not done this yet. I am preparing this 
plan. 

Senator Hiuu. So that this is what you are preparing to do? 

Mr. Cuaaue. Yes. 

Senator Hiuu. In other words, you seek now to get the same infor- 
mation so far as non-Government workers are concerned, so far as 
their wages and their fringe benefits are concerned, the same informa- 
tion that you think is now available to you from the Civil Service 
Commission, and from the public records of the Government for 
workers in Government service, is that right? 

Mr. Ciacue. That is right, Senator. I have one other project 
that I should like to mention. 


PRODUCTIVITY STUDY 


That is the productivity, which is output per man-hour of labor 
More output with less work shows technological progress. Automa- 
tion, of course, is one aspect of that. Productivity is important in 
a number of ways. It is the key to the rate of our economic growth 
in this Nation. It is the basis for our real standard of living—not the 
money income, but the real income of the people—and it is the key 
to the labor costs of production. 

High wages do not necessarily make for price increases if they are 
offset by high productivity, that is, by labor saving and reduced cost. 
Labor costs are what is related to prices rather than wages directly, 
and what we want to do is to compare for a number of important 
industries in this country the labor costs as against the nonlabor costs. 

The nonlabor costs, of course, are depreciation, taxes, raw materi- 
als, business expenses, and profits. So we would have the picture as 
to whether or not the labor costs were increasing more than the non- 
labor costs, what was the proportion between them, and what was 
the sequence, or the way one followed the other. This we think 
would give us some clue as to the extent to which wages and labor 
eosts are a factor in price increases. 

There is one more point on productivity. We all know that 
machinery and capital investment have some influence on the rate 
of productivity advance, and we want to begin an exploration of 
what allowance should be made for that, what influence the capital 
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investment has on the rate of productivity gains and the rate of 


economic growth. 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, we feel we need these data to help | 
solve the critical problems today of wages and prices; and also they| 


are needed to gage the Nation’s rate of economic g 
growth in our standard of living. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is my statement. 


DATA ON PRICES 


Senator Hiuu. I take it you pretty well have the 
that you now seek to get on wages; is that not true? 


rowth and the 


data on prices 


Mr. Criacur. We believe, Senator, that with the allowances you 
have made us that we are on top of our problem in connection with 


prices. 
Senator Hitu. Then, you feel if you get this data on 


wages you then 


will have the overall picture, so to speak, and from there can make 


certain deductions as to what part wages have in 
movement; is that right? 

Mr. Cuacue. That is our hope, Senator. 

Senator Hit. In other words, that is what you are 
this morning? 

Mr. Cracue. Yes, sir. 


BENEFITS FROM PROGRAM 


an inflationary 


asking for here 


Senator Hii. Let me ask you this question. If we give you this 


money when will the results of your work bear fruit? 


Mr. Criacur. Some of it could begin immediately. Take our 
monthly report on wage changes, which we issue every month, say, 


what happened in the month of July in collectively b 


argained settle- 


ments throughout the country. We could expand that immediately 


to include small firms and unorganized firms as well as the regular) 
reports we now get from the big ones; so that could begin immediately. | 


We could begin with our surveys of localities and 


industries, cer- 


tainly some of them by autumn. The big developments are in the 


spring of the year, when most of the wage negotiati 


ons take place. | 


We believe we could be ready to do a thorough job in the year 1960. 
That is why we felt bold enough to come up here and ask you to 
make this money available for this current fiscal year. 

Senator Hitu. You think you would have the picture that you seek 


to get in pretty broad outline by next spring? 
Mr. Cracue. Yes. I would have to say that, i 


1 each of these 


community studies we do, we have the information available within 


a month or two after we make the survey, so that 
survey in a given community in the month of Octo 
have the results by December, even temporarily by 


, if we made a 
ber, we usually 
late November. 


So the answer is, yes, Senator, we would begin to have the material 


available early in this fiscal year. 

Of course, I should add that to get the whole pict 
cover all of them. We have a real job to cover all 
this current fiscal year, and that is our objective. 
you get the entire pattern for the Nation. 
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STEEL STRIKE 


Senator ELLENDER. J guess it is possible, if all of those statistics 
were available today, that you might be able to settle that steel 
strike. Do you think so? 

Mr. Ciacur. Senator, I am a believer in statistics. I have been 
a commissioner along time. They do not solve everything. I would 
say that. I am not going to claim too much for them. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Dworshak. 


LABOR MARKET AREAS 


Senator DworsHak. I notice in your attachment No. 1 you have 
labor market coverage in 80 areas shown below, designed to represent 
all 184 standard metropolitan areas. I notice that you list 43 States. 
I do not find my own State of Idaho included. I am wondering 
whether we do not have any labor in Idaho. 

Mr. Cuacue. The point there, Senator, is that there are none of 
the so-called standard metropolitan areas in those six States. 

Senator Dworshak, Did you not consider anything but metro- 
politan areas? Farm labor, or minerals, mining—you do not find 
miners working in metropolitan areas, do you? They might be gold 
diggers, but they would not be miners. 

Mr. Cuiacun. No; but your State would be covered in the nonfer- 
rous mining industry study which we do. We cover you in lumber 
also; and we have considered, although I have not put it in here, that 
we ought to take at least one community in every State, so that, even 
if there is no community in the standard areas, at least one in every 
State would be covered. 

Senator DworsHak. You don’t include Idaho in this study? 
You don’t have it listed in any way? Are you going to do anything in 
the State, or just ignore us? 

Mr. Ciacuer. No, no. As I said, you are covered where we do the 
lumber industry study. 

Senator DworsHak. Minerals? 

Mr. Criacuer. Minerals. 

Senator DworsHak. Where will those studies be conducted or 
supervised? 

Mr. Cuacur. They will be supervised in the West, in our regional 
office in San Francisco. 

Senator DworsHak. In big cities like Denver, Salt Lake City, or 
some place like that? 

Mr. Cuacue. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. You will include Idaho and the production 
areas in your study? 

Mr. Cuacuer. That is right. 

Senator DworsnHak. I don’t want you to leave Idaho out of the 
Union. We are taking States in. We don’t want to put them out, 
All right. 

Senator Hiuu. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? Mr. 
Clague, we thank you very much, sir. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hit. The committee has received from Mr. Ralph J. 


Watkins, chairman of the Federal Statistics Users’ Conference, a | 


statement which he asks be incorporated in the hearings in support 
of the item for $1,050,000 for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
statement will be included in the hearings. 

(The statement. referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE FEDERAL STaTistTiIcs USERS’ CONFERENCE ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
EsTIMATE FOR THE BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


There are few questions of economic importance before us today which do not 
involve considerations relating to wages, labor costs, and productivity. Whether 
the central topic deals with a comparison of our economic growth with that of 
the Soviet Union, or a consideration of the economic outlook for the 1960’s or 
the problem of maintaining economic stability, or questions relating to our 
ability to be competitive in the world market, or any one of a large number of 
other vitally important topics, the relationship of wages, labor costs, and produc- 
tivity to the main subject soon enters the discussion. 

Public figures from all walks of life comment on the significance of wages, 
labor costs, and productivity in relation to current economic developments. 
Periodical literature from learned journals to daily newspapers abound in articles 
touching on these subjects. In short, we are aware of the crucial importance 
of these subjects to a greater degree than we have ever been in the past. 

Do our information sources tell us what we need to know about wages, labor 
costs, and productivity? Or, to put it more bluntly, do we really know what 
we are talking about? The fact is that our present stock of information on 
these subjects does not support the demands we are making on it. 

The estimate for the Bureau of Labor Statistics which is now before you is 
designed to throw additional light on these important matters. In general, we 
believe that it will provide additional information of considerable value to many 
different kinds of users in all sectors of our economy. Our comments on the 
details of the estimate follow. 


PRODUCTIVITY ESTIMATES 


The President’s Economic Report which appeared in January 1958 stressed 
the inadequacy of present productivity data and a special appendix to the report 
devoted several pages to the need for improvement. An estimate to provide 
for improvement of these data to the extent of developing productivity estimates 
by manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industry or industry groups was 
included in the budget submitted by the President for fiscal year 1959. While 


the 1959 BLS appropriation provided for a small increase to start some work | 


in this area, it was inadequate to permit the inauguration of a program which 
would yield the substantial improvements needed. Part of the estimate now 
before you would be devoted to improving productivity estimates along the 
lines indicated in the President’s Economic Report transmitted to Congress in 
January 1958. To this would be added some work developing labor and nonlabor 
unit costs. This kind of information is necessary if we are to have a meaningful 
picture of the impact of changes in costs and productivity on our economy. 
The basic data with which BLS will have to work in developing more detailed 
productivity estimates have many shortcomings. Consequently, the estimates 
themselves will be useful only as broad indicators of changes in productivity. 
As deficiencies in basic data become more clearly revealed in use, improvements 
can be made which in turn can lead to more refined estimates of productivity. 


WAGE RATE DEVELOPMENTS 


There is general recognition among users of the need for expanding available 


information on wage rate changes to include collective bargaining agreements 
affecting smaller groups and wage rate changes occurring in nonunion situations, 
This program would provide insight into future labor cost trends. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


J. | Fringe benefits are becoming ever more important as a factor in labor costs 

' and the need for more adequate information about them is widely recognized. 

| There is a real need to develop more systematic information on fringe benefits as 
rt | proposed in the estimate before you. 

he This is rather a difficult area in which to develop meaningful data. Fringe 

benefits vary widely in character from company to company. Moreover, the 

costs of some fringe benefits, such as health and welfare payments or payments 


to a pension fund may vary considerably between two companies with identical 
benefit programs. 


OCCUPATIONAL WAGE AND SALARY TRENDS 


10¢ This program appears to be a worthwhile one which would supply information 
ner of considerable value to many users. A number of our members have indicated 
of that they favor it. However, the subject is one which has never been explicitly 
or discussed by our members, and for that reason the Federal Statistics users’ Con- 
yur ference does not take any position on this portion of the estimate before you. 
of We believe that the BLS Business and Labor Research Advisory Committees 
uce could make very significant contributions toward developing effective programs 
in any of the areas in which work is proposed under the supplemental estimate 
es, you are now considering. We hope that BLS will make full use of their services 


its especially in connection with any program designed to increase information about 
sles fringe benefits. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
STATEMENT OF MISS MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR 


ForREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Senator Hiiu. The next item is a supplemental request submitted 
to the Senate in Senate Document No. 38, for an additional amount 
of $395,000 for “Research and training, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation” for support of research directed toward increasing 
knowledge on the incidence of disabling conditions and to develop 
methods for reducing or eliminating handicapping effects of dis- 

ability in foreign countries, using foreign currencies as authorized 
in section 104 of Public Law 480, as amended. 

We will insert in the hearing the justifications in support of the 
item and the prepared statement of Miss Mary Switzer, Director 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is authorized by the 1954 Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments (Public Law 565, 83d Cong.) to support research 
and demonstration projects which hold promise of making a contribution to 
the solution of vocational rehabilitation problems common to all or several 
States, and to conduct a training program for personnel in various professional 
and technical fields. An appropriation of $12.5 million has been requested for 
these purposes in the 1960 budget. 

The additional amount of $395,000 requested in this supplemental estimate for 
1960 would allow this program to be complemented through the support of 
selected scientific activities overseas as authorized by section 104(k) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public 
Law 480, 83d Cong.). The funds requested in this estimate will be used to pur- 
chase foreign currencies accruing from the sale of surplus agricultural ecommodi- 
ties abroad. These foreign currencies will, in turn, be used to support a series 
of research, demonstration, and related activities overseas which are of concern 
to the field of vocational rehabilitation. 

The oversea activities contemplated will be an extension abroad of the kinds 
of activities conducted under the current program and will not in any sense be a 


substitution for activities carried on under the vocational rehabilitation program | 


in the United States. 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES IN REHABILITATION 


The sharp expansion of rehabilitation activities in a long list of countries during 
the last few years has reached a point where the introduction of selected research 


and related projects is both necessary and feasible. On a socioeconomic basis, | 
this has been the result of more countries recognizing the social problems and | 
the economic burdens presented by large numbers of disabled people, and the | 
wisdom of providing at least the basic restorative services required to make these | 


people more self-sufficient. 


On a scientific basis, the conduct of such programs, both by governmental | 


agencies and by the growing number of voluntary organizations abroad dedicated 
to rehabilitation, has been possible because of the large number of professional 
experts from the United States and other well-developed countries who have 


provided the technical and organizational know-how necessary to initiate these | 


programs, and because of the growing number of foreign nationals who have come 
to the United States for special training in rehabilitation content and methods. 

As a result, the basic framework of service programs—the agency programs, 
the trained staff, and the physical facilities—now exist in many countries. At 
this point, the introduction of research is essential if real progress is to be made. 

In the last 3 years, a number of sound and desirable research plans in rehabili- 
tation have been drafted by professional staffs of rehabilitation centers and other 
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rograms abroad, but most of them have been deferred for lack of adequate 
unds. A number of these preliminary proposals have been made known to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, because the national program of research in 
rehabilitation has become fairly well known in a number of foreign countries; how- 
ever, beyond furnishing helpful technical suggestions, it has not been possible to 
provide any financial aid to proceed with these projects. 

One of the principal needs is to take the results of rehabilitation procedures 
developed in one country, and test- them against the different medical, social, 
economic, and other situations which so often affect or even control success in 
rehabilitation in another country. One such problem is presented by the Spanish 
speaking countries, where the phonetic features of the language (in comparison 
with English) require substantial adaptations of our techniques in speech therapy 
for stroke victims and others with paralysis affecting speech. 

In a similar manner, the organization and procedural operations of sheltered 
workshops for the disabled in this country cannot be transplanted to other cultures 
and other economics without experimentation to determine what modifications are 
required. This sort of pilot work is especially important in certain countries 
which are now moving from a predominantly agricultural economy to a more 
industrialized one, such as Poland. 

Frequently the benefits of this foreign research flow as much to the benefit of 
the United States as to other countries. For example, the basic engineering idea 
for a remarkable breakthrough in upper arm prosthesis design originated about 4 
years ago in Germany, where a German engineer conceived and produced a crude 
model in which a pneumatic power unit was harnessed to provide the power to 
actuate the arm. This development raised tremendous possibilities for those 
persons whose arms are “‘flail,’’ with no muscular power to raise or otherwise use 
them, as well as those persons having a complete absence of the arm or arms at the 
shoulder, from congenital or other causes. 

This limb, however, remained largely undeveloped and unused because of lack 
of funds to carry out the extensive research required to resolve the two major 
problems—to make the limb smaller, lighter, and more responsive, so that most 
amputees could reasonably be expected to use it, and to develop the component 
parts to the place where they could be mass produced, thus bringing the limb cost 
down to a practical figure. After prolonged delays and difficulties occasioned by 
the lack of any specific procedure for aiding this work, and the lack of funds to 
carry it out, models of the limb were brought to this country, where the develop- 
mental research now is underway. This promises to make it possible for several 
thousand American amputees, who heretofore have had no means of using their 
paralyzed arms or simulating arm action, to perform a variety of functions in 
caring for themselves, learning jobs. etc. The prosthesis will, of course, be avail- 
able also to amputees of other countries. 

Objectives.—This research and related activities will be aimed at (1) increasin 
the sum of world knowledge in rehabilitation; (2) testing and adapting establishe 
rehabilitation techniques under the different circumstances prevailing from one 
country to another; (3) increasing research competencies among professional 
personnel abroad. 

Types of projects.—This estimate will provide for the conduct of a variety of 
research and related activities in rehabilitation, including the development of 
regional centers for research and demonstrations; experiments in adapting modern 
rehabilitation procedures for blind persons, as now practiced in the United States 
and elsewhere, to the blind of less well developed countries; research into prosthetic 
limb design, fabrication, training, and use; studies of national problems and experi- 
ence in the relationships between disability, socioeconomic problems and rehabili- 
tation; publication of selected research findings; and research and scientific 
conferences. 

Operating methods.—In administering these activities, the review and processing 
mechanisms already in use for the existing programs of rehabilitation research 
in the United States will be used, with additional evaluation secured from 
professional authorities and organizations having extensive experience in foreign 
rehabilitation research and development. Grants or contracts will be approved 
only after determining that the activity is not in conflict with any official policy 
or function of the country concerned. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), authorizes the use of foreign 
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currencies derived through the sale abroad of surplus agricultural commodities 
for the “‘conduct and support [of] scientific activities overseas including programs 
and projects of scientific cooperation between the United States and other coun- 


tries such as research against diseases common to mankind or unique to individual 
. 


regions of the globe * * *.’ 

An additional amount of $395,000 is requested for ‘‘Research and training 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation,” to enable this agency to participate in the 
foreign currency program. The use of these currencies will permit the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to support worthwhile research and demonstration 
projects in the field of the physically and mentally handicapped to the extent that 
such currencies are available. Such participation would seek to add to the gen- 
eral knowledge of the incidence of disabling conditions in various countries and 
the development of methods of reducing or eliminating the handicapping effects 
of disability. 

“For an additional amount for ‘Research and training’, for purchase of foreign 
currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for conducting and sup- 
porting scientific activities overseas, as authorized by said section, $395,000, to remain 
available until expended ”’ 

Obligations by activities 





Presently Revised Difference 


available estimate 
1. Research and demonstrations. .............--..-----.----.- $6, 300, 000 $6, 300, 000 j--...--....... 
Di TR rai ci bad oeetntds nicnwnies d9senes dene Bad 3, 294, 700 3,204, 200 }... ~~ scents 
i it dentin dstcinimebydanies ununeaased hhatnewnn ete 2, 905, 300 Fe PE BD lownconnte coal 
os cumin emcee meen tnng meee ioe 395, 000 +$395, 000 
kids 5 otis o tksi nines othitegeseestusesd 12, 500, 000 12, 895, 000 +395, 000 





Obligations by objects 





Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
ea Ss a oe ola iene oe aarp mines ketaiihtewiottertes $35, 000 000 1........s08 
07 Other contractual services... .-..............--.--.....-.- 75, TEA0D |. .cene nosed 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions..................-..- 12, 390, 000 12, 785, 000 +$395, 000 
TE i cccntunweecgpoesenqcqusnecanlgiousard 12, 500, 000 12, 895, 000 +395, 000 | 


INTRODUCTION 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is authorized by the 1954 Vocational | 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments (Public Law 565, 83d Cong.), to support re- 
search and demonstration projects which hold promise of making a contribution 
to the solution of vocational rehabilitation problems common to all or several 
States, and to conduct a training program for personnel in various professional and 
technical fields. An appropriation of $12.5 million has been requested for these 
purposes in the 1960 budget. 

he additional amount of $395,000 requested in this estimate would allow this 
pgwogram to be complemented through the support of selected scientific activities 
overseas as authorized by section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.). The 
funds requested in this estimate will be used to purchase foreign currencies accru- 
ing from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities abroad. These foreign | 
currencies will, in turn, be used to support a series of research, demonstration, | 
and related activities overseas which are of concern to the field of vocational 
rehabilitation. : 

The overseas activities contemplated will be an extension abroad of the kinds 
of activities conducted under the current program and will not in any sense be & 
substitution for activities carried on under the vocational rehabilitation program 
in the United States. 

The narrative discussion below outlines the objectives to be pursued, the types’ 
of projects to be supported, the support mechanisms to be used, and the countries 
within which the activities will be conducted. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The overall objective of the research and related scientific activities in rehabili- 
tation which would be conducted under this appropriation is to add to the sum of 
world knowledge of disabling conditions and of methods for reducing or eiiminat- 
ing the handicapping effects of disability. The results would have direct benefits 
to the countries in which the activities are conducted; in many instances, the 
results also would have great value to the United States and to other countries. 

These research and related scientific activities would be aimed at securing more 
precise knowledge of the nature and extent of certain handicapping conditions 
among selected populations, and at the development of modern rehabilitation 

rocedures. 
7 In a number of countries, both the pathology and the ecology of disability needs 
to be investigated as a basis for understanding disability in national terms. 
Experiments would be made in the application of rehabilitation methods, now in 
standard and successful use in the United States and other well developed coun- 
tries, to the disability problems of less well developed countries, where differences 
in diet, climate, terrain, occupational demands, legal provisions and other factors 
influence the manner in which rehabilitation services may be successfully organized 
and applied. 
TYPES OF PROJECTS 


Regional research, training, and demonstration centers 


Certain areas of the world lend themselves particularly to the concentration of 
resources for research in rehabilitation. Conservation of research talent and 
funds calls for the support of such selected centers where high caliber professional 
competencies exist and where the results may be applied beyond any one national 
boundary. 

We contemplate special assistance in Indonesia, where the rehabilitation center 
at Solo already is doing advanced rehabilitation work and where there is excellent 
promise for important research which would benefit disabled people and develop- 
mental rehabilitation programs throughout southeast Asia generally. A beginning 
will be made on a comprehensive research approach, with the foci revolving 
around orthopedic disabilities, prosthetics investigations, and sheltered workshop 
development. 

A generally comparable approach will be possible through the extensive re- 
habilitation resources of Israel, provided other priority research and rehabilita- 
tion plans for that country will permit. 


Blindness 


While rehabilitation methods in the United States for blind persons and those 
with serious visual impairments short of blindness are in a relatively advanced 
stage, the feasibility of many of the techniques used must be considered ex- 
event in approaching the needs of the blind in most foreign countries. 

he development of optical aids clinics in this country, for example, is one of 
the most encouraging recent developments, in which special types of lenses and 
other fittings are used to bring vision up to the point where printed material 
may be read and other sighted tasks accomplished, even though the total vision 
remains defective. 

Exploration of the possibility of applying new rehabilitation techniques to 
blindness could be undertaken in India. Experimentation of this nature would 
clarify the problem of applying these techniques to a country with various popu- 
lation groups, in both urban and rural situations, and with varying levels of 
literacy, etc. 

Much the same experimentation is required in connection with special work- 
shops for the blind, where the variations in industrial production and outlets 


require study and analysis before successful workshop programs for the blind 
ean be initiated. 


Prosthetics research 


This estimate would make it possible to carry out foreign research in prosthetic 
appliances. In Indonesia, for example, consultants from the United States, as 
well as teams of experts from other countries under the auspices of the U.N., 
the World Veterans Federation, and other groups, have been developing re- 
habilitation staffs and facilities for the past 5 years, with most of the orthopedic 
rehabilitation work being concentrated in the Solo Center, with four smaller 
centers established in Java. Indonesian professional personnel have been trained 
in the United States and are prepared to carry out prosthetic research. 
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Related prosthetic research projects are also planned for Israel, where rehabili- 
tation work is well developed, with the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center serving as the central point. 


Studies of disability and socioeconomic problems 


In most foreign countries, as in the United States, a comprehensive attack on 
the problems of disability and an aggressive approach to rehabilitation needs 
usually must be preceded by factfinding. Therefore, studies in disability and 
socioeconomic problems need to be carried out in certain foreign countries. Often 
the presence of large numbers of seriously handicapped people constitutes a sub- 
stantial part of the cost of social welfare. In some countries rehabilitation efforts 
have been initiated as part of the total effort to cope with this problem. 

Israel, for example, some 3 years ago had more than 73,000 families (about 
17 percent of the total population) dependent upon the country’s welfare offices, 
Many of these people were handicapped. Subsequently Israel has developed 
extensive provisions for rehabilitation through physical restoration, establishment 
of special workshops, etc. 

An especially valuable piece of research could be obtained through study and 
analysis of the experience of Israel so far, relating the effects of expanded rehabil- 
itation work to the extent of the disability among individuals cared for by the 
country through their welfare offices. 


Research and scientific conferences 


In a few instances these funds will make it possible for a country to bring 
together its principal scientists and investigators to plan research programs for 
1960 and future years, designed on the basis of local evaluation of disability and 
rehabilitation needs. 

OPERATING METHODS 


The projects contemplated in this estimate will be further explored, developed, 
and reviewed in the same general framework of operation which now is applied 
in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation research program operated within the 
United States. The advice and consultation of various international organiza- 
tions—both to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and to the research sponsors 
abroad—will be utilized fully, including the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples, the World Veterans Federation, the World Rehabilitation Fund, and 
others. 

Analysis and review of proposals will be carried out through the existing review 
mechanisms of this Office, for which a list of approximately 300 American experts 
in various phases of rehabilitation already is available and in use for technical 
evaluation. Where the nature and content of a proposal makes it desirable, the 
advice of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation will be 
secured. Further evaluation will be secured from U.S. experts who, through prior 
service on special missions or as consultants to foreign governments and organ- 
izations on rehabilitation problems, have detailed knowledge of each national 
situation. 


In each project, a determination will be made that the proposal is not in conflict | 


with any policy or function of that country. The advice of responsible public or 
voluntary groups will be sought to insure that the project is desirable and that it 
will increase the total amount of scientific investigation being carried out in this 
field in the country concerned. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS BY COUNTRY 


The tentative allocations in dollar equivalents are set forth below by country: 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hii. We will hear now from Miss Switzer. 

Miss Switzer. Thank you, Senator Hill. 

It is a great satisfaction. Usually I have a little inhibition against 
coming before the Appropriations Committee for a supplemental. 
But this time, considering the purpose, I am very happy indeed to 
have the opportunity to discuss with the committee the importance 
that we feel is attached to this request for $395,000 to be appropriated 
for the purchase of counterpart funds in possibly eight different coun- 
tries where such funds are now available to engage in cooperative re- 
search projects in rehabilitation. 

I think you and several other members of the committee are very 
familiar with the importance of more knowledge and research in re- 
habilitation, both in its medical aspects and in the vocational aspects. 

I think you know, too, that we have a little advantage over some 
other programs in that we have had an intensive training exchange 
program of physicians and nurses and therapists of all kinds in re- 
habilitation, largely through the leadership given to this program by 
Dr. Howard Rusk. When he and I were talking the other day 
about what we might do in these countries, we could identify individ- 
uals who had first-class training here, and who had a picture of our 
problems that need solution in rehabilitation and who have gone home 
to promote programs in their own country, and who would be delighted 
to collaborate with us on problems of common interest. 


HEIDELBERG ARM 


I had the advantage of listening to the committee’s discussion of 
the program of the Department of Agriculture and I appreciate the 
concern that there is for the solution of problems of interest to us 
directly. We may feel that we, in this country, have the advantage 
of perhaps the most progressive knowledge in rehabilitation, but it is 
interesting the kinds of things that do happen in other countries. 
For example, one of the most impcrtant developments in the use of 
artificial appliances is a device that was discovered and worked on in 
Germany. It is called the Heidelberg arm, and we have a collabora- 
tive project now in New York to try to refine it for our use. 

Senator Hitt. The committee might be interested in your just 
briefly telling them about that. I think I know because I have heard 
about it in other testimony, but just tell us what this arm is or what 
it means. 

Miss Swirzer. One of the most difficult things to do with an arti- 
ficial arm is to get easy movement and control. Up to now, most of 
this has been by a complicated mechanical control. Much of the 
work, of course, has been very satisfactory from one point of view, 
but the Heidelberg group, which is a combination of an engineering 
and a medical team, developed a very simple pneumatic pressure 
device which releases power by discharging carbon dioxide gas. The 
device is put under the arm; it is very good for upper extremities 
where the elbow and the wrists both are involved, and it is put on 
with a little jacketlike control. It can be used for either one arm or 
two arms, and it is very exciting how much easier it is, particularly for 
double amputees and congenital amputees, to manipulate this little 
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pressure device and allow them to move their arms and wrists and 
elbows. 
USE OF MUSCULAR CONTROL 


Senator Cuavez. Do the muscles themselves contribute to that? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. You would have to have enough muscular 
control at the point you wanted to exert the pressure but you would 
probably use your muscles through here with the jacket. It is sur- 
prising how you can train muscles to function, muscles that we never 
a of using when we have other compensating ways to get the job 

one. 

I mention this because we think of ourselves in America as being 
the most progressive in all matters of technological advances which 
involve industrial production and mechanical gadgetry, and yet this 
very important principle which we certainly have been working in 
for decades and have done a tremendous amount in since the war, 
came into the field of artificial appliances from another country. It 
needs refinement and I am not sure that any of of the countries on the 
list would be able or interested in pursuing further research on this 

articular appliance, with the possible exception of Poland where they 
fave one of the most brilliant orthopedic surgeons in the world who 
studied here in rehabilitation with Dr. Rusk. They might be able to 
combine some of the things that they are interested in doing to making 
a more acceptable and a cheaper kind of device. One of the problems 
that we have in all of this is to get a modestly priced unit. Very 
often some of our colleagues abroad, because of the pressures on them, 
come up with less expensive ways of doing things. 


NEW MATERIALS IN FIELD OF PROSTHETICS 


Another illustration of what would be a fairly immediate project 


would be the use, again in the field of prosthetics, of new and lighter | 


materials. In Burma, and Indonesia, for example, the climate requires 
different kinds of material in prosthetic appliances. They would 
not find as acceptable as we do some of the plastic and other materials 
that are not resistant to dampness. In the studies of what kinds of 
materials could be adapted to their needs, we would hope to find out 
how to combine the use of lighter-weight materials. This is one of the 
big problens in the prosthetics field. 

We think of leprosy as being a problem for the rest of the world and 
not for us. Yet this is a problem in our 50th State, Hawaii, not so 
much leprosy that starts there, but because it is a central point for the 
movement of people coming from far into the Pacific, from the Philip- 
pines and from Samoa. 


PROBLEMS OF LEPROSY 


They have a flow of new cases of leprosy coming into Hawaii all 
the time. When I was there last summer I was struck with the bril- 
liant work that is going on there, and wished that we had some way of 
combining what they are doing in the medical treatment and voca- 
tional adjustment of the leprosy patient with the surgical approach 
and medication that is being taken in India by Dr. Brand which is a 
brilliant approach to the whole problem of leprosy. 
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Senator Ellender knows that we have an institution here in our 
own country at Carville that likewise could benefit greatly from this 
work, because I found very much advanced approaches, Senator, to 
this whole business of the leper being taken back into the community 
in Honolulu and the Island of Hawaii than I think we have over here. 
We could learn a great deal although the problem is not large in num- 
bers any more for us, it is highly important. 

Senator ELLENDER. They Rave done a wonderful job at Carville. 

Miss Switzer. They have, and it is a thrilling institution. We 
would like to see as many of the advanced procedures applied as 
possible. 

Senator ELLENDER. Several years ago I visited one in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Miss Switzer. Yes. That is the most exciting adventure I had, 
to go to Molokai. It was a day I will never forget as long as I live. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Chairman, I have to go to another hearing. 
I wonder if I may ask a few questions. 

Senator Hiiu. Certainly. 

Senator CHavez. With reference to the money end of it, it is a 
small amount. 

Miss Sworzer. It seems a lot to us. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. What is your situation with the budget? Did 
you request it? I am on your side now. I am against the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Miss Switzer. You always have been and I appreciate that. I 
confess, the technicalities of why we have to have appropriations for 
this money when it is already out there is beyond my comprehension, 
but I am leaving this to the experts of your committee and others. 
However, this is the way we were told we bad to get the money, if we 
wanted to do the job in these countries. 

Senator Hiti. You went to the Budget on this? This is a Budget 
estimate. 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have to appropriate dollars to buy these 
currencies. 

Miss Switzer. I don’t understand why, but I am not going into 
that now. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is a very simple procedure. 

Miss Switzer. Anyway, I know the end objective. This is not 
part of our regular program, you see. This is in addition to our 
research and demonstration program which we have going now, but 
it would be operated very similarly and we would use the same ma- 
chinery that we now have. Possibly we would also beg, and I would 
like to underline the word “‘beg’’, a little technical assistance from the 
oe Health Service abroad where they have some opportunities 
or this. 


Senator CHavez. May I have one more short question? 
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PENDING SENATE RESOLUTION 


Senator Hill has a Senate resolution now pending in the House. 
How will the program be affected if that resoluiion becomes law? | 

Miss Swirzer. Really one of the reasons that I am so interested and 
excited about this is that it ties right into it. It would be part of the 
same program. We conceive this to be very much the same type of 
thing we would be doing under Senator Hill’s bill. In planning out 
the projects and the way it would function, we would do it as a prelude 
to what we fully expect will develop when Senator Hill’s bill goes 
through. I hope he agrees that this is the way he would like to see it. 

Senator Hinz. [ do, indeed. 

Senator ELLENpDER. In order to use these foreign currencies, how 
much cash would be needed? As I said earlier, in all of the programs 
using foreign currencies you have to have some small staff of Americans 
to handle it. Would that be the case in this instance? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. Of course, we would have to have some staff 
from some source. We have a very modest salaries and expenses 
appropriation, but we feel so deeply that this is part of our general 
mission in rehabilitation that we would make available a small portion 
out of our own. Then we would also perhaps be able to contract out 
of our regular research grant appropriations with, let us say, some 
institute, like Dr. Rusk’s, where he and some of his staff could assist 
us in this, but it would be a very small proportion in dollars because we 
could not commit a very large percentage of our present appropriation 
and meet our obligations here. 


DOLLAR EXPENDITURES 


I think, however, that there would be sufficient direct results from 
this in a great many ways that it would be justifiable to spend a small 
amount. I would say, if you are looking for a dollar estimate, it 
would be a maximum of $20,000 or $25,000, I think. 

Senator Hiiu. Out of your regular funds? 

Miss Switzer. Out of our regular funds; a little bit possibly out of 
our travel in our own appropriations, and the rest of it by contract 
out of our research appropriation. 

Senator H1itu. Any question, gentlemen? 

Is there anything you would like to add, Miss Switzer? 


LIP READING BY SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


Miss Swirzer. I would like to add one thing for Senator Chavez’ 
interest because I think he would be intrigued by it, that is, the 
reason why Spanish-speaking people can learn lip reading faster and 
more effectively than English-speaking people. 

Senator Cuavez. I have not learned yet. 

Miss Switzer. This would be a great boon to some of our deaf 
people in the Spanish-speaking groups and I found in Mexico when | 
I was there a year ago that this is a fact. Nobody knows why. : 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. I am glad to get the information. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Miss Switzer. 

Miss Switzer. Thank you, Senator. 
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Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE TO STaTES, GENERAL 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES K. SHAFER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY L. 
DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND ROBERT W. BROWN: 
ACTING DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


TRAINING GRANT PROGRAM 


Senator Hitu. The next item is for an additional amount of 
$2,026,000 for ‘‘ Assistance to States, general, Public Health Service” 
to cover the fiscal year 1960 cost-of the professional public health 
training grant program authorized by the Health Amendments Act 


of 1956 and extended by recent legislation for an additional 5 years to 
June 30, 1964. 

We will place in the record the justifications presented in support 
of the request together with the prepared statement of Dr. Shafer, 
Chief of the Division of General Health Services. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the funds included in this supple- 
mental appropriation request are for the purpose of providing traineeships to 
professional health personnel for graduate or specialized public health training 
under section 306 of the Public Health Service Act and to provide for the opera- 
tional costs of the program. Funds for this program could not be included in the 
regular 1960 appropriation estimate because the 3-year legislative authorization 
for this program, which was enacted as title I of the Health Amendments Act of 
1956, expired on June 30, 1959. Legislation to extend the program through June 
30, 1964, has passed both Houses of Congress. This estimate will provide the 
funds necessary to implement the legislation during 1960. 

The purpose of the public health traineeship program is to increase the number 
of adequately trained professional personnel available to staff public health opera- 
tions throughout the United States and, through the training opportunities offered 
by the program, to encourage new people to enter the public health field. During 
the 3 years the program has been in operation, traineeships have been awarded to 
approximately 1,650 individuals with appropriations totaling $5 million. These 
trainees have come from all of the States and Territories. Slightly more than 
half ot them are nurses. Health educators, sanitary engineers, sanitarians, and 
physicians, in that order, are the next most numerous professional categories and 
together comprise 31 percent of the total. The trainees attended 11 schools of 
public health, 47 schools of nursing, and approximately 100 other schools that 
offer graduate or specialized public health courses: 

The stimulation provided by the program has resulted in a reversal of the down- 
ward trend in the number of persons receiving graduate or specialized public 
health training, which had existed for several years prior to the beginning of the 
program in 1956. The influence of the program in attracting new people into 
public health employment is also reflected in the fact that over 50 percent of the 
trainees had no previous public health experience. 

The original legislation authorizing the traineeship program required that the 
Surgeon General call a national conference on public health training during the 
latter half of calendar year 1958 to assist him in appraising the effectiveness of the 
program and to consider modifications, if any, which might increase its effective- 
ness. This conference was held in July 1958 and was attended by 63 experts in 
public health administration and training. Among the accomplishments of the 
program which the conference pointed out were: The impressive number of 
trained personnel added to the work force; the increased on-the-job performance 
of trainees as observed by supervisors; the fact that the program had proved to be 
a catalyst to, rather than a substitute for, sponsorship of training by State and 
local health agencies; and the reversal of the downward trend in the number of 
persons receiving public health training. 
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Despite these encouraging results, however, the conference considered the num- 
ber who have been and are receiving training to be too small in relation to the 
personnel needs of public health agencies, and concluded that an emergency still 
exists in the national shortage of trained public health personnel. For this reason 
the conference recommended that the legislative authorization for the program be 
eontinued. In support of its conclusion, the conference report points out that 
there are still over 20,000 professional personnel employed in public health agencies 
at the present time who lack adequate graduate or specialized public health train- 
ing, that 2,500 professional positions are vacant because trained personnel are 
not available to fill them, and that an estimated 6,000 additional trained personnel 
will be needed for expansion of public health programs by 1962. 

The funds requested in this supplemental will permit the Service to carry out 
this program for the selection and award of traineeships to physicians, nurses, 
engineers, dentists, and other professional personnel needed to staff and operate 
modern public health programs. 

Under the proposed program approximately 650 traineeship awards will be 
made, covering the cost of stipends, tuition, and certain travel costs of the trainees, 


Obligations by activity 














1960 original | 1960 revised Increase 
estimate estimate 
1. Grants: a } 
(a) To States for general health. _.............--------- $15,000,000 | $15,000. 000 Saad : 
(6) For public bealth training. ...... 2 4c i se se seb 5d 5- a) 2, 000, 000 $2, 000, 000 
(ce) To schools of public health. ........................ 1, 000, 000 a ae 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Technical assistance to States. .............-..-.--- 2, 206, 200 2, 232, 200 26, 000 
ee et ke ko nesanidooscn 1, 624, 000 SET Sap cc casseee 
(c) International health activities. _.................--- 150, 800 166/300 B.cii. silt 
(d) Special health services: 
(1) Health of the aged and chronic disease _--_-- 1, 155, 500 DS MD Levdiesndencantel 
(2) Oceu ——_ DU i doc ccanceeponacs 869, 900 Se ee Toc cose pec 
(3) Accident prevention-.__....-...........---- 374, 400 Oa 000 Tn 
(e) Adentaioteation ebbsith bb<dbslds chien da debbie cas dtthk 116, 200 306,900 baci 25 50k cn 
Sc ine cle ln aonnicmraatppenseeee 22, 497, 000 24, 523, 000 2, 026. 000 
Obligations by objects 
1960 original | 1960 revised Increase 
estimate estimate 
Total number of permanent GOs is inn Sinics debi seth 741 744 3 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............-..--.--- 33 Ut de ckenscovbhaal 
Average number of all employees----.-..........-.--.--.--.----- 721 724 3 
Number of employees at end of year-_-.....-...---.-.-.-.----- 775 778 3 
01 Personal services: 
I So Lk cc nadenca $4, 739, 310 $4, 760, 610 $21, 300 
Positions other than permanent.................-.--.- 196, 725 108, FE i 
Other personal services_-.-_...-....-..-.-.-.----.-.--- 46, 365 46, 465 100 
Re OI ooo oo ins Sew cqeccamesceccdpes 4, 982, 400 5, 003, 800 21, 400 
OP Te a eee ee Ae tds ntlcklelescncuns 400, 700 403, 900 3, 200 
03 Transportation of things... -...........-.....-..-.-........- 46, 900 aera 
Ob) . CSIRO BENTIONE. 6h co nncp ened ecese dnwomandecen 49, 400 49, 600 200 
ee se aenceeeemosnmpen 100, 800 ET Ton oo wte nue 
06 Printing and reproduction -_--...........-------.----.---.- 114, 700 117, 000 300 
07 Other contractual services... -_.............-----.--------- 245, 000 245, 100 100 
Services performed by other agencies.........-........ 25, 200 SR Lb -ceneenaceii 
Purchase of vital records transcripts-.--.-......-..--- 150, 000 ee Teo ono teneel 
me! EE a) Ee ete re 90, 900 91, 000 100 
SD 7 Re hen OS. ess i ida i sees 42, 400 42, 500 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ..........-...--.-.--- 16, 215, 800 18, 216, 300 2, 000, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-__..............------- 700 Ten 9... a caceace 
16 * Tremor ce Gees ea ont cA dsl. 20, 100 20, 200 100 
NR 1h oie chet uigupin ptosis aimampenitoedie me 22, 497, 000 24, 523, 000 2, 026, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION 
Public health traineeships 


This submission requests supplemental funds for the fiscal year 1960 in the 
amount of $2,026,000 to cover the following: 


‘Traineeships for public health personnel-_-__-_.._.........--------- $2, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses for operational costs._..._.......-.--.----- 45, 000 
MR atre eee. Per SL  AN ANTE  eae 2, 045, 000 
Amount included in 1960 budget---..._..........---.---------- — 19, 000 
Amount of supplemental estimate_--...._......--..------- 2, 026, 000 


Funds included in this item will be used to provide traineeships to professional 
health personnel for graduate or specialized public health training under section 
306 of the Public Health Service Act and to provide for the operational costs of 
the program. The purpose of this program is to increase the number of ade- 

uately trained professional personnel available for public health work and, 
dheoush the training opportunities offered by the program, to encourage new 
people to enter the public health field. 

During the 3 years the program has been in operation, traineeships have been 
awarded to approximately 1,650 individuals with appropriations totaling $5 mil- 
lion in that period. The stimulation provided by this program has resulted in a 
reversal of the downward trend in the number of persons receiving graduate or 
mpopemaee training which had existed for several years prior to the beginning of 
the program. The influence of the program in attracting new people into the 
field of public health is reflected int he fact that over 50 percent of the traineeship 
recipients had no previous public health experience, and an additional 30 percent 
had been employed in public health for no more than 2 years. 

Despite these encouraging results, however, there still remains a serious defi- 
ciency of trained public health personnel. he National Conference on Public 
Health Training held last summer found that there were over 20,000 professional 

rsonnel employed at the present time who needed graduate or specialized public 
Fealth training, 2,500 professional positions vacant because of lack of trained 
personnel and an estimated 6,000 additional trained personnel needed for ex- 
pansion of public health programs by 1962, or a total of 28,500 individuals needing 
training. 

It is estimated that the $2 million requested in this estimate for traineeships 
will provide graduate or specialized public health training for approximately 650 
physicians, nurses, engineers, dentists, and other professional personnel needed to 
staff and operate modern public health programs. The traineeship awards cover 
the cost. of stipends, tuition, and certain travel costs of the trainees. 

ape operational costs of $45,000 for the traineeship program in 1960 will be 
used for: 

1, Processing, including prefessional review and evaluation, of approximately 
1,200 applications for traineeships. 

2. Approval operations, periodic payments, and accounting activities for 
approximately 650 traineeships. 

3. Expenses of meetings of the public health training advisory committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. We will hear now from Dr. Shafer. 

Dr. SHarer. Thank you, Senator Hill. 

The funds included in this supplemental appropriation request are 
for the purpose of providing traineeships to professional health per- 
sonnel for graduate or specialized public health training under section 
306 of the Public Health Service Act, and to provide for the opera- 
tional costs of the program. Funds for this program could not be in- 
cluded in the regular 1960 appropriations estimate because the 3- 
year legislative authorization for this program, which was enacted as 


title I of the Health Amendments Act of 1956, expired on June 30, 
1959. 
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Legislation to extend the program through June 30, 1964, has passed 
both Houses of Congress. This estimate will provide the funds neces- 
sary to implement the legislation during 1960. 

The purpose of the public health traineeship program is to increase 
the number of adequately trained professional personnel available to 
staff public health operations throughout the United States and, 
through training opportunities offered by the program, to encourage 
new people to enter the public health field. During the 3 years the 
program has been in operation, traineeships have been awarded to 
approximately 1,650 individuals with appropriations totaling $5 mil- 
lion. These trainees have come from all of the States and Territories. 
Slightly more than half of them are nurses. 

Senator Hiiu. These are nurses being trained in public health work? 

Dr. Saarer. In beginning public health work, yes, sir, Senator. 

Health educators, sanitary engineers, sanitarians, and physicians, 
in that order, are the next most numerous professional categories and 
together comprise 31 percent of the total. The trainees attended 11 
schools of public health, 47 schools of nursing, and approximately 100 
other schools that offer graduate or specialized public health courses. 

The stimulation provided by the program has resulted in a reversal 
of the downward trend in the number of persons receiving graduate or 
specialized public health training, which had existed for several years 
prior to the beginning of the program in 1956. The influence of the 
program in attracting new people into public health employment is 
also reflected in the fact that over 50 percent of the trainees had no 
previous public health experience. 


TRAINING CONFERENCE 


The original legislation authorizing the traineeship program re- 
quired that the Surgeon General call a national conference on public 
health training during the latter half of calendar year 1958 to assist 
him in appraising the effectiveness of the program and to consider 
modifications, if any, which might increase its effectiveness. This 
conference was held in July 1958 and was attended by 63 experts in 
public health administration and training. 


SELECTION OF CONFEREES 


Senator Hitu. For the sake of the record, Doctor, how were these 
conferees selected? 
Dr. SHarer. These conferees were selected because of their out- 


standing reputation and ability in the field of public health and their | 


ability to contribute to the overall public health training picture. 


Senator Hiiu. Were the States pretty well represented among these | 


conferees? » 

Dr. SHarer. The States in terms of State health departments and 
local health departments were represented. Voluntary agencies were 
represented as well as schools of public health, schools of nursing, and 
schools of engineering. 

Among the accomplishments of the program which the conference 
pointed out were: The impressive number of trained personnel added 


to the work force; the increased on-the-job performance of trainees as | 


observed by supervisors; the fact that the program had proved to be 
a catalyst to, rather than a substitute for, sponsorship of training by 
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State and local health agencies; and the reversal of the downward 
trend in the number of persons receiving public health training. 


SHORTAGE OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Despite these encouraging results, however, the conference con- 
sidered the number who have been and are receiving training to be 
too small in relation to the personnel needs of public health agencies, 
and concluded that an emergency still exists in the national shortage 
of trained public health personnel. For this reason the conference 
recommended that the legislative authorization for the program be 
continued. In support of its conclusion the conference report points 
out that there are still over 20,000 professional personnel employed in 
public health agencies at the present time who lack adequate graduate 
or specialized public health training, that, 2,500 professional positions 
are vacant because trained personnel are not available to fill them, 
and that an estimated 6,000 additional trained personnel will be 
needed for expansion of public health programs by 1962. 

Senator Hitt. When you speak of this personnel, of course, some 
of it- might be with the U.S. Public Health Service. But most of this 
personnel would be with your State health departments and your 
local county health units and your municipal, your city health units, 
and your municipal, your city health units, Isn’t that true? 

Dr. SHarer. That certainly is true. Less than 2 percent of this 
total relates to Federal employees who need training of all sorts. 

Senator Hiiu. Less than 2 percent. In other words, more than 98 
percent of these trainees are working either today and not adequately 
prepared or there are these vacancies in your State health department 
or your county health units or in your city health departments, is that 
right? 

Dr. SHarer. That is certainly true. Some of them would also go 
into voluntary agency or school health programs. 


TRAINING PERIOD 


Senator ELLENDER. How long do they train, Doctor? 

Dr. SHarer. This is for 12 months or less. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the cost of it per person, do you know? 

Dr. SHarer. The average cost of it is right at $3,000 per person. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Are they paid any kind of salary while in 
training or do you simply pay for the tuition and the living costs? 


TRAINEE STIPEND 


Dr. SHarer. Well, the individuals granted traineeship stipend are 
paid a regular stipend according to the level of their previous education 
and then in addition they receive an allowance for dependents and also 
receive a travel allowance to the school, and then, of course, tuition 
and fees connected with their education are included in the total award. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, the Government assumes prac- 
tically the whole cost of it plus a stipend. 

Dr. SHarer. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many have you in training, do you know? 
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TOTAL TRAINEES 


Dr. SHarer. During the 3 years of the program we have trained 
slightly over 1,650 individuals. The first year with the $1 million 
we trained 363. The second year with $2 million we trained 663. 
And this year, so far, that is the third year of the program, about 650 
individuals have been trained. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do the applications compare with those 
that you actually accept? 

Dr. SuHarer. We consistently have had twice as many qualified 
applicants for these traineeships as we have been able to award. 

nator ELLENDER. To what extent can you contract with them 
that they will remain in the service after they are trained? 

Dr. SHarer. There is no firm contract to this point, Senator. We 
have studied about a third of the trainees so far as to what they are 
doing or planning to do in the future, and we found that 45 percent 
of those trained were working in local health departments, approxi- 
mately 15 percent were in the State health departments, about 5 
percent had gone into Federal agencies, about 5 percent were teaching, 
some 20 percent were continuing their training under other financial 
arrangements, and the remaining 10 percent we found working in 
hospitals, employed in other types of health work or some of them 
were unemployed at the time that they filled out the questionnaire. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have no requirements that they remain 
with any particular department, do you? 


PREFERENCE FACTOR 


Dr. SHarer. No. We simply screen their application in which they 
indicate their plans for utilizing this training. If they are going into 
public health work, they get preference. 


The funds requested in this supplemental will permit the Service | 


to carry out this program for the selection and award of traineeships 
to physicians, nurses, engineers, dentists, and other professional 
personnel needed to staff and operate modern public health programs. 


TOTAL AWARDS 


Under the proposed program approximately 650 traineeshin awards 
will be made, covering the cost of stipends, tuition, and certain 
travel costs of the trainees. 

That completes my statement, Senator Hill, and I would be happy 
to answer any questions. 


Senator Hitt. Do you have a sheet there showing just what these 


stipends are and what the tuitions are? 

Dr. Saarer. I do have that. 

Senator Hitt. Will you leave that, please, for the record, so we 
will have those figures? 

Dr. Suarer. I will be very happy to. 


Senator Hitx. Senator Ellender, have you any other questions? | 


Thank you very much, sir. 
Dr. SHarer. Thank you. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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Pusiic HEALTH TRAINEESHIPS FOR PROFESSIONAL HEALTH PERSONNEL 


Title I of the Health Amendments Act of 1956 (sec. 306 Public Health Service 
Act) authorizes the Public Health Service to establish a program of traineeships 
for graduate or specialized public health training for professional health personnel, 
such as physicians, nurses,! sanitary engineers, nutritionists, medical social 
workers, dentists, health educators, veterinarians, sanitarians, and others whose 
professional skills are required in modern public health practice. 

Although legislative authorization for this program terminates on June 30, 1959, 
legislation is now pending in Congress to extend the authorization beyond that 
date. Applications for traineeships will, therefore, be accepted for the 1959-60 
academic year with the understanding that final action will not be taken upon 
them until legislation has been enacted to extend the program and funds for that 
purpose have been appropriated. 

PURPOSE 


The primary objective of this program is to bring new people into the field of 
public health through providing postgraduate public health training opportunities 
for men and women who have completed their basic professional education. 

The training program is designed to supplement, and not to replace or reduce, 
the public health training activities currently being sponsored by State and local 
governments. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Applicants must be citizens of the United States or have filed a declaration of 
intent. In addition, applicants must meet the following requirements: 


Postdoctoral candidate—A doctoral degree from an accredited college or 
university. 

Post-master’s candidate—A master’s degree from an accredited college or 
university. 

Postbachelor’s candidate—A bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or 
university. 

Prebachelor’s candidate—Professional personnel, such as nurses and dental 
hygienists, who have completed their basic professional training, are currently 


licensed in one State, and are eligible for graduate or specialized public health 
training. 


An individual may select the educational institution of his choice which offers 
a nationally recognized graduate or specialized public health training program in 
his professional field. It is the responsibility of the individual to make all the 
necessary arrangements with the training institution. This means that an indi- 
vidual desiring a public health traineeship must be found acceptable for training 
a the institution before his application can be considered by the Public Health 

rvice. 

Preference will be given to qualified individuals who have had no more than 2 
years’ experience in public health work, who have had less than 1 year of graduate 
or specialized public health training, and who are under 35 years of age (only 
under exceptional circumstances will a traineeship be awarded to an individual 
who has already had as much as 5 years experience in public health work, as 
much as an academic year of graduate or specialized public health training, or 
who is over 45 years of age). In addition, consideration is given to the following: 
Geographical distribution, replies received from references; candidate’s plans for 
using the training provided; proposed training program; and shortages of trained 
personnel in the candidate’s held. 


FINANCIAL LEVEL OF AWARDS 


, ay academic degree held by the individual determines the traineeship stipend 
evel. 





! Traineeships for nurses under this program include only graduate training of beginning (staff level 
pabtic health nurses. Graduate nurses preparing for supervision, teaching, or administration in public 
ealth nursing are eligible for traineeships under title II of the act, administered by the Division of Nursin 
Resources, Bureau of Medical Services, Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, an 

Welfare, Washington 25, D.C, 
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The annual (12 months) amounts for traineeship awards (to be prorated and 
paid on the basis of one-twelfth for each full month of training) are as follows: 


Annual 

Stipend—Regular: amoung 
I ts ee $4, 800 

NT enn nn nn nee ne chee 3, 600 
Ne ee ew mead bonne 3, 000 

ee ese ietsient dae 2, 400 


Stipend—S pecial 

The Public Health Service will give consideration to approving a stipend level 
different from those above in cases of unusual need and on the basis of justifica- 
tion submitted by the applicant. 


Allowances for dependents 


An additional $360 for each legal dependent (as defined for Federal income tax 
purposes) is allowed for a 12-month period, to be paid in monthly installments over 
the period of actual training. Stipends are not affected by a change of dependency 
status during the award period. 


Travel allowance 


Transportation at the rate of 6 cents per mile as computed by standard mileage 
charts is allowed to trainees between their present station and the training institu- 
tion. No allowance is made for return travel, travel of dependents, or shipping 
charges for personal effects or household goods. 


Tuition and fees 


Actual cost of tuition and fees depending on standard charges of the school. 
The financial level of award is the same whether awarded by a training institu- 
tion or by the Public Health Service. 


TERMS OF TRAINEESHIPS 


Traineeships are awarded for a period not to exceed 12 months and will vary 
with requirements of different training institutions. Suppcrt for training will, in 
all cases, depend upon the availability of funds appropriated by the Congress for 
this program. 

The Surgeon General may terminate an appointment before its expiration date, 
This may be done on request of the trainee, on request of the training institution, 
or because of unsatisfactory performance, unfitness, or inability of the trainee to 
carry out the purposes of the traineeship. 

The award of a traineeship to an individual does not make the trainee an 
employee of the Public Health Service. 

An applicant may not be concurrently receiving financial support for training | 
from any other Federal source, including Federal grants to States 


HOW TO APPLY 


Public health nursing traineeships will be awarded only through grants to 
nationally recognized schools which prepare registered nurses for beginning posi- 
tions in public health nursing. Applicants for these traineeships should apply 
directly to the school of their choice having a traineeship grant. 

A number of traineeships will also be available through grants to the schools 
of public health. Individuals, except for nurses, interested in securing a trainee- 
ship award from a school of public health should apply directly to the school of 
their choice having a traineeship grant. 

Traineeship awards will also be available directly from the Public Health 
Service for all categories of professional health personnel, except nurses, Appli- 
cants for such individual traineeships may secure application forms and additional 
information from any of the Regional Medical Directors of the Public Health 
Service (see list below) or from the Chief, Division of General Health Services, 
Bureau of State Services, Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

In order that all applicants receive equal and careful consideration applications 
for traineeships to begin in the fall semester should be submitted by March 1, 
1959. However, traineeships will be awarded as vacancies occur. Applications 
received after March 1, 1959, will be considered for such awards. Applications 
providing for training to start at other than the beginning of the normal academic 
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year should be submitted at least 3 months prior to the time the applicant wishes 
to begin training. It is the responsibility of the applicant to see that his appli- 
cation and all required accompanying documentation are submitted in accordance 
with the above timetables. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE REGIONAL MEDICAL DIRECTORS 


Harold M. Graning, M.D., room 1200, 42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Eugene A. Gillis, M.D., 700 East Jefferson Street, Charlottesville, Va. 

Will H. Aufranc, M.D., 50 7th Street NE., room 164, Atlanta, Ga. 

Arthur B. Price, M.D., 69 W. Washington Street, Room 200, Chicago, II. 

Lewis H. Hoyle M.D., 911 Walnut Street, Federal Office Building, room 2305, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Maurice A. Roe, M.D., 1114 Commerce Street, room 904, Dallas, Tex. 


Michael Pescor, M.D., 19th and Stout Streets, New Customs House, room 528, 
Denver, Colo. 


Charles F. Blankenship, M.D., 447 Federal Office Building, Civie Center, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


HosPITALS AND MEpbICAL CARE 


STATEMENT OF MRS. APOLLONIA O. ADAMS, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF NURSING RESOURCES, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES V. 
LOWRY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; HARRY L. 
DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER AND ROBERT W. BROWN, 
ACTING DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


NURSING TRAINEESHIP PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Now, Mrs. Adams. 

You are Chief of the Division of Nursing Resources of the U.S. 
Public Health Service and you appear here this morning in behalf of a 
budget estimate of $6,089,500 for ‘“Hospital and medical care,’’ Public 
Health Service to cover the fiscal year 1960 cost of the professional 
nursing traineeship program. The Health Amendments Act of 1956 
initially authorized this program through June 30, 1959. Legislation 
was recently enacted extending the program for an additional 5 years 
to June 30, 1964. 

We will insert in the record at this point your full justification of the 
estimate and be glad to have you now summarize your reasons for the 
budget estimate and the Department’s request for these funds. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


This submission requests supplemental funds for fiscal year 1960 in the amount 
of $6,089,500 to cover the expenses listed below: 





Traineeships for advanced training of professional nurses__.____.._ $6, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses for administration of above program___-__--_- 100, 000 
ak ge ee Sa earn a ee Soe 6, 100, 000 
Amount included in 1960 budget___-_..-...-._--___--- eben ree ae — 10, 500 
Amount of supplemental estimate for 1960__-------- ete 6, 089, 500 


The Health Amendments Act of 1956, Public Law 911, title II, covering the 
Professional Nurse Traineeship Program expired June 30, 1959. This request is 
to provide funds for the extension of this program in fiscal year 1960. The pro- 
gram provides traineeship grants for advanced training of protessional nurses as 
teachers, administrators and supervisors in the various fields of nursing. 

Under title II of Public Law 911, advanced preparation in teaching, supervi- 
sion, and administration in all fields of nursing was provided for 3,168 graduate 
nurses (as of Feb. 15, 1959) through total appropriations of $11 million during 
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the 3-year period the program has been in operation. These trainees, who came 
from all of the States and Territories, attended 11 schools of public health and 77 
schools of nursing. About one-half of them were preparing for teaching, one- 
fourth for administration, and one-fourth for supervision. Of the trainees from 
the first 2 years of the program, approximately 70 percent were already employed 
or committed to a nursing position, prior to their traineeship. 

There are 58,000 graduate professional nurses (RN and beyond) currently 
employed as teachers in schools of nursing, and as administrators and supervisors 
of nursing services in hospitals, health agencies, nursing homes and industries. 
Only 21,000 or 36 percent of these nurses have had advanced educational prepara- 
tion (beyond bachelor of science) for these leadership positions. More than 6,000 
vacancies exist on the administrative and supervisory levels in hospitals through- 
out the United States. Schools of nursing could use more than 3,000 faculty 
members to meet present and future needs. Within 10 vears, the demand for 
nursing services resulting from population increases and trends in medical and 
health care will require an annual minimum of 6,000 graduations from programs 
which prepare nurses for these specialties. 

To effectively meet the health needs of the Nation more nurses must be pre- 
pared for these leadership positions. It is essential that the traineeship program 
be continued. 

The current request of $6 million will provide traineeship grants for approxi- 
mately 1,800 nurses, under the present program policies. 

The estimate also includes $100,000 for administration of this program in fiscal 
year 1960. These funds will be used as follows: 

1. Personal services for the 10 positions required to review and process applica- 
tions and awards, analysis and evaluation of trainee data, fiscal accounting, 
handling of correspondence, and other necessary services. 

2. Expenses of the Expert Advisory Committee which meets periodically to set 
current program policies. 

3. Consultative services through field visits to the participating schools. 

4. Printing and distribution of informational materials to nurses, schools, 
hespitals, institutions, and various nursing organizations. 

5. Preparation and reporting of statistical data collected on the many aspects 
of this traineeship program. 

6. Final audits which are made on school records. 


Obligations by activities 

















1960 original | 1960 revised Increase 
estimate estimate 
i 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1, Operation of hospitals......................---.----.------ $34, 586,000 | $34,586,000 |... 
2. Operation of outpatient climics and offices...............-- 5, 244, 000 Ree finn ctavemmell 
&. Goaratans Gs memes weeee............. 2... dacalentas 28, 000 ES Sn othe onal 
4. Coast Guard medical services. .................--...-.---. 1, 341, 000 DET GRD Ei sss a-n-=0 
5. Development and coordination of nursing resources. - - ---_- 330, 000 | 419, 500 $89, 500 
i el acne eh esi asias | csacssasidin'atlaiarte oa 6, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
8. Dependents’ medical care. ..........-.-- Fania tliandea ted oe tleg 2, 167, 000 i 4S ie 
eau nian ennaiomeaoany 1, 000, 000 SY of ere 
Be eR TO. Fo gion eiiend dead csnmddliisssbwssr 904, 000 | 006, 000rici ...........-. 
I I ota ncpiieaceépamabnianensa 45, 600, 000 51, 689, 500 6, 089, 500 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
a a cnc nininipitntie 4, 038, 000 | 
rr os. omasocescessasouhges 533, 000 
7. Personnel detailed to other agencies. -_..............------- 323, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations..................--.----. 4, 894, 000 
ST IIIINDS - Stk S325. Concha conasbbwctenaceucnss 50, 494, 000 56, 583, 500 6, 089, 500 
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te] 
‘7 Obligations by objects 
DB eigenen 
mM | 1960 original | 1960 revised | Increase 
d | estimate estimate 
| 
ly Total number of permanent positions___.........____......--- | 6, 855 6, 863 8 
rs Full-time equivalent of all other positions_._......._....._-_-- | 105 ee. BALK 
1S. Average number of all employees- ..-...-_..-- dered bo dass 6, 598 6, 606 s 
a- Number of employees at end of year-.-.- eaten pea eee 7,018 7, 026 8 
D0 Personal service obligations: 
h- Permanent SNS. S24) cokes to fo CIOL $33, 850,000 | $33, 897, 350 $47, 350 
ty Positions other than permanent.........--.---..---.------ 448, 400 451, 600 3, 200 
4 Other personal services. - - .-- ee eecireepber sedans Aerdeacs meine 1, 348, 000 1, 348, 350 350 
Oo caiirstelndhtiniipriiagiieitae ins Reggiani 
nd Total, personal service obligations. ...............-.-..-| 35, 646, 400 35, 697, 300 50, 900 
ome DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
ree ee neneed Merwleng nk ee esac andes _..--| $1,672,200 | 31, 723, 100 50, 900 
um ts tae 345, 700 358, 200 12, 500 
03 Transportation of things- ----_- cake nebhash bile nate og haute 325, 300 BMD bdlsciicc.cs~ 
Oe TI on siete aonicop beer a~amatumnue 200, 300 200, 700 400 
Ki- ie ea ee ee 607, 600 GENE Toscnenwccconss 
06 Printing and reproduction. -.._....-....--.-.--.--...---..- 95, 500 99, 500 | 4, 000 
GF Other comtractual services...............-................] 3, 766, 100 3, 781, 400 15, 300 
cal Services performed by other agencies...._______...-_-- 1, 130, 800 | aa ee 
08 Supplies and materials--._.-.....-.-.- sciainstuniibesttl eal agains 4, 869, 500 4, 871, 000 1, 500 
ca- 09 Equipment-------- , stale gle Dag ree arco ae aa ie Qs nn 672, 300 673, 900 1, 600 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _..-.......-.......-. 1, 012, 500 7, 012, 500 6, 000, 000 
ng, Contribution to retirement fund__--..---_.-__-- eon 1, 444, 700 1, 447, 600 | 2, 900 
ee eer A aera owe abe 128, 500 128, 900 400 
set ee ia peecn tate ie 46,271,000 | 52, 360, 500 6, 089, 500 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_.......-............- —671, 000 CR DE 4450444c602---. 
ols Total, direct obligations__-_--_- lu iacscethwenthawtinveete 45, 600, 000 51, 689, 500 6, 089, 500 
=e ==> — |-—_—— —— == 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
acts . 
a canoeing cehuaansansssuneananbaane 3, 974, 200 ROD Bielotnnte nanny 
02 Travel__ Bose eng secba ran shbaat we aebadansandotesecee 30, 000 30,000 |--..--..--.... 
os “Teeeepomation of things... ... ..2. 5 ace janctagibcapescem 39, 000 RE Nee ncpegantcasetd 
a nn Ce ee nest nmaen gn we 20, 400 BEE taashnosigepene 
05 Rents and utility services_....._.._..- $440sT0E 71, 600 TOIT Su ccdkdaebpo an 
06 Printing and reproduction. .-......-.--- = hb huske> 9, 900 faites an tttbens 
eubial 07 Other contractual services____- DU ehateeo Let ee 74, 700 WMS 1o5-c6ii.t...- 
Services performed by other agencies_............._..- 4, 800 I Dettcti aptictno wet 
Se | 08 Supplies and materials................._-- 459, 800 I Eda ecetpekakars. 
era Sl S558 09 8 eo ees ee cbc 82, 200 BS) Pears oP eee 
ee" 11 Contribution to retirement fund_____......--...-... . 187, 000 | Sf | ire 
eee ee eee a 15, 400 16 AED adcsda cons: 
iain pillaged ale 
| Subtotal__-____- stant aedlniheitatatn, | aa imaiascapitaaaiatabacdeeprindells aistetite diated j 4, 969, 000 TIT Ee oxeictcrcstncctris etnies 
| Deduct quarters and subsistence charges..................-_-- —75, 000 —76, 000 |}... 2-2 2k..-. 
Total, reimbursable obligations. ........................ 4, 894, 000 REPEC bog tndncas... 
mul aiiitentae) 6 FO Ce ~~ 80, 494,000 | 56, 583, 500 6, 089, 500 








PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 





Mrs. Apams. Thank you, Senator Hill. 
The supplemental funds requested under this item will provide for 
the extension of the program that you have just described in fiscal 





year 1960. 
-ooneaal This program was authorized to provide a means of alleviating the 
089, 500 | acute shortage of nurses qualified to teach and the equally acute 
iil shortage of nurses qualified by advanced education to fill key admin- 


| istrative and supervisory positions, in all areas of all health programs 
| throughout the country. This includes hospitals and other institu- 
_ tions. This preparation is essential to meet the nursing care needs of 
_ the Nation in present and future years. The grant program was 

originally established under Public Law 911, title IT, for a period of 3 


years. This law expired June 30, 1959. An extension has been 
granted for 5 years. 
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TOTAL TRAINEES 


In the first 2 years of operation (fiscal years 1957 and 1958), 1,837 
traineeships were made available with a total of $5 million. In the 
last year of operation, approximately 1,800 traineeships were granted 
with an appropriation of $6 million. It is estimated that fiscal year 
1960 funds will also allow for 1,800 trainees to receive the benefits of 
this important advanced preparation. 

The $6,089,500 requested herewith consists of $6 million for grants 
to schools and $100,000 for program administration, less $10,500 
already included in the 1960 budget estimate to cover liquidation costs 
of the program in the event that it was not extended. The $10,500 
amount is deducted from the $100,000 requirement, resulting in a net 
request of $89,500 for administration costs. 

Senator Hiuu. In other words, I think we ought to make it clear 
for the record at this point, the nurses you are training here are 
nurses who will either teach, educate, or train other nurses? 

Mrs. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Hiiu. Or nurses who will occupy some more or less top 
administrative or supervisory position in the hospital or some institu- 
tion where nurses are needed, is that right? 

Mrs. Apams. That is right, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hixiu. In other words, these funds are not available just 
for someone who wants to become a nurse or wants to improve their 
status as a nurse. They have to be at least basically qualified to 
either go into the teaching, train themselves for that purpose, to 
teach and train and turn out other nurses or to occupy some adminis- 
trative or supervisory position, is that right? 

Mrs. Apams. That is right, Senator Hill. 

This is for those nurses who will contribute through other nurses 
to the total care of the people of this country. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Did you say this was to expand your present 
program? 

Mrs. Apams. No, Senator. This is to continue with the program 
as was set up the last or third year of the traineeship program. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many people do you train? 

Mrs. Apams. In the first 2 years of 1957-58 fiscal years, there 
were 1,837 nurses who were prepared to qualify for these various 
positions; some of these nurses needed only 4 months, 6 months, 
some 8 months to terminate or to finish their preparation or to 
qualify for their positions. 

Now, this third year of the program, there are going to be about 
1,800-plus nurses. The total count is not in yet. In the third 
year of the program the trainees have needed, most of them, 12 
months to complete the program for preparation to qualify them for 
these specialties. 

Senator ELLENDER. I presume the cost of that program will be 
greater than the previous one? 

Mrs. Apams. Yes, they are greater. 


STIPEND PER PERSON 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, what stipend do you give them and 
how much do you pay per person on an average? 
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Mrs. Apams. On an average, the average traineeship grant for 12 
months to a school is about $3,500. 

Senator ELLENDER. To a what—to a school? 

Mrs. Apams. To a school. A grant goes to the school and the 
school selects its trainees for these programs because they have to 
meet certain educational requirements for advanced study. The 
student here is the trainee. The school gets none of this money. 
It all goes directly to trainees. The trainee gets a stipend as she does 
under title I. It is equivalent 

Senator ELLENpDER. Is it a salary? 

Mrs. Apams. We call it a stipend. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is another name for salary. 

Mrs. Apams. Salary while at school, ff you wish to call it that. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is right. 

Senator Hruu. It is to meet her current expenses. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wish I could have had that when I went to 
college. 

Senator Hitt. But you could not be qualified to be a supervising 
nurse or teach nurses. 

Senator ELLENDER. No. 

Senator Hiti. Any more than I could, sir. 

Mrs. Apams. She gets travel to the institution where she is trained. 

Senator ELLENDER. That $3,500 is paid by the institution? 

Mrs. Apams. That is right. This comes out of the lump sum, this 
amount. 

Senator ELLENpDER. And then the institution gets—— 

Mrs. Apams. The institution gets nothing for this, Senator. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Not for the teaching? 

Mrs. Apams. The tuition and fee. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I thought. 

Mrs. ApAms. That is the money for operation. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is what they are in business for. That 
is how most of them keep up. 





DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCE 


Mrs. Apams. That is right, Senator. There is a dependency allow- 
ance for those who are eligible for dependents. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you any way. by which you can force 
these trainees to continue their work? 

Mrs. Apams. 70 percent of them are already committed to positions 
before they come in, either the position they have had and hadn’t been 
qualified for or the hospital or agency wants them back for a different 
position when they are qualified. 

The great majority of them are back on the job after they finish. 
There are a few, a small percentage, very small, I imagine, which we 
don’t have the figure on yet, that may spend a month or two or three 
before they secure their next. job. 

However, because of the shortage of this personnel there are many 

people just waiting to interview these people as they finish this course, 
hoping that they will come to their place to work. 
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3-YEAR PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. You spoke of this being a 3-year program. [| 
presume that the pressure was brought to bear to continue it in the 
future? 

Mrs. Apams. The reason for continuing the program has been—— 

Senator ELLENDER. I know. Once you start, it is pretty hard to 
stop. 

VACANCIES IN NURSING POSITIONS 

Mrs. Apams. The reason for the continuing at this time is that, 
although we have made ver good progress, there are still many vacan- 
cies for these positions in the country. There are 6,000 vacancies in 
our hospitals alone for the administrative nursing positions which we 
call head nurse, supervising nurse, and other administrative positions, 
We still have 3,000 vacancies in our nursing schools for additional] 
faculty they would like to have. 

Senator Hitt. You mean for teachers? 

Mrs. Apams. Yes. 

Senator Hii. To teach nurses? 

Mrs. Apams. Yes. 

Senator Hiiu. 3,000 vacancies to teach nurses? 

Mrs. Apams. Yes. This was the material that was presented for 
the evaluation conference of this program. 

Senator Hit. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. I presume that these teachers serve at hospi- 
tals where the nurses receive training? 

Mrs. Apams. All nursing education programs have to spend a part 
of their time in the hospital. One does not learn nursing outside of 
a hospital setting. 

Senator Hitu. But you have two types, of course, of nursing schools, 
One is the school directly operated in the hospital and by the hospital 
and then you have a nursing school, I am sure, for instance, at the | 
University of Alabama, I am sure, also, at Tulane; along with the) 
medical school and dental school they have a school of nursing. 
& Mrs. Apams. Yes, but they still must work in the hospital. 


rn 


Senator Hit. I realize the professional school is tied right in with) ~ 


the hospital and a lot of the work has to go on in the hospital as well 
as in the classroom. I appreciate that, sure. 

Any other questions along that line, Senator? 

Senator ELtenpER. No. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PATIENT CARE 


Mrs. Apams. Of course our main interest, Senator, is trying to find 
out hopefully for the future how this is all improving patient care. 
This is a rather indirect answer that we cannot always get but we 
have been very satisfied that we had many, many more results in this) 
area than we had expected. We are interviewing our tramees as’ 
they go back. We are interviewing the employer of the nurse who 
has been a trainee to see if they can give us actual information on) 
how they have seen an improvement of patient care in their institu) 
tions, either because the teacher was better able to teach or the 
supervisor or the head nurse was better able to administer her unit, 

e have a considerable number of such examples to date, even though 
they have not been back a long time on the job. 
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Senator Hitu. Most of them have even been back a short period. 

‘Mrs. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. You have good reports, do you? 

Mrs. Apams. Yes, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitu. Speaking of past trainees, you say they came from 
all the States and Territories, attended 11 schools of public health 
and 77 schools of nursing. 

Mrs. Apams. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Hiti. One-half of them were preparing for teaching, one- 
fourth for administration, and one-fourth for supervision. 

Any other questions, Senator? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Adams. Thank you. 


GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WorKS CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENT OF GORDON E. McCALLUM, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT R. 
HARRIS, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION GRANTS; HARRY L. DORAN, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ACTING 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


BupGcet EstTIMATE 


Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. McCallum, Chief of the Division of Water 
Pollution Control of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

You are here in behalf of a budget estimate of $657,000 for “Grants 
for waste treatment works construction’’ for fiscal years 1958-59 to 
provide for grants to States, municipalities, and interstate agencies 
to assist in construction of sewerage treatment works as authorized by 
the Water Pollution Control Act. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation 
Act, 1958, provided for allotments in excess of the amount appro- 
priated, and these additional funds would assure that no projects 
submitted under 1958 allotments to States will be delayed. 

The item was allowed in its entirety by the House; is that correct? 

Mr. McCatuvum. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitt. We will insert in the record at this point your full 
justification. 

(The justification follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


A supplemental appropriation of $657,000 is requested for “Grants for waste 
treatment works construction” to cover expected total obligations against 1957 and 
1958 funds. 

The fiscal year 1958 appropriation of $45 million (available until June 30, 1959), 
was allocated to the States on the basis of $50 million as provided by the language 
of the appropriation act, Public Law 85-580. As indicated in the attached table, 
currently estimated total projects amount to $95,656,944. 

It is quite clear that Congress in appropriating only $45 million on an allotment 
basis of $50 million, did not intend to withhold funds for any project. The Senate 
a on the 1958 appropriation which first instituted this provision, reads as 
ollows: 

“While this language appropriates only $45 million, it provides for allotments 
to States on the basis of $50 million, the total amount authorized. This assures 
that States wishing to avail themselves of the maximum amount authorized may 
do so. On the other hand, it takes into account that some jurisdictions will not 
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apply for all of the funds authorized and it is therefore not necessary to appropriate 
the full authorization so long as provision is made to allot the funds to States on 
the basis of the maximum authorization. 

“It is anticipated that $2,500,000 of the current year’s appropriation of $50 
million will not be used and will revert to the Treasury. If the full authorization 
of $50 million were appropriated for fiscal year 1958, it is expected that there would 
be similar savings of $2,500,000. The committee provision will, however, make 
available to each State ready to use their maximum allotments the full amounts which 
they would receive out of the maximum authorization. The reduction recommended 
by the committee will not delay the construction of a single project.” 


Fiscal years 1957 and 1958 





Grant offers | Additional 
Allocations | June 30,1959; funds re- 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCauutum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
a supplemental appropriation of $657,000 is requested for grants for 
waste treatment works construction to cover the total program! 
requirement against 1957 and 1958 funds. | 
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Public Law 660, 84th Congress, authorizes an appropriation of 
$50 million per year for the purpose of making grants to assist com- 
munities in the construction of waste treatment works. The fiscal 
year 1957 appropriation of $50 million was allocated to the States 
on the basis of $50 million while the 1958 appropriation of $45 million 
was allocated on the basis of $50 million as provided by the language 
of the appropriation act, Public Law 85-67. The Senate reported 
that the latter was done in anticipation that some States would not 
utilize their full allotments and that $95 million for the 2 years would 
be sufficient to assure that States wishing to avail themselves of the 
maximum amount authorized would be able to do so. Construction 
activity has been higher than anticipated, however, with the result 
that the $96 million appropriations fall $657,000 short of the amount 
required to provide each State with the amount it desired to use 
within its allotment. 

Since it was not the intent of Congress to deprive a State of any 
portion of its allotment which it could utilize, we respectfully ask 
your favorable consideration of this request for $657,000 additional 
funds. 

FUNDING OF 1958 COMMITMENTS 


Senator Hitu. I understand this is to provide the money that we 
need to carry out the commitments really that we made in 1958; 
is that true? 

Mr. McCatuvo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. This is really almost what we might say more of 
what we call a deficiency rather than a supplemental; is that right? 

Mr. McCatuium. The States approved projects on the basis of 
$50 million and there is only $45 million available. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, this $657,000 would go to make 
payments to communities in States which we authorized and which 
we appropriated but did not quite put in the full amount needed, 
which is short now by this $657,000? 

Mr. McCutuium. That is exactly correct. 


PAYMENTS TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Senator Hitt. These funds would go to local communities in pay- 
ment of the full share of the Federal part of the cost of these sewage 
disposal projects? 

Mr. McCatuvum. That is correct. 

Senator Hruu. Is that right? 

Mr. McCa.tuium. That is exactly right. 

Senator Hitt. Any gieninone, ‘Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLenper. } 

Senator Hiiti. Unless you have something you would like to add, I 
think we have this picture. Is there anything you would like to add? 
We will put your justification in full in the record, which gives the 
facts, I believe, in detail. 

Mr. McCatuu. I think you summed it up very accurately, 
Senator. 

Senator Hinu. Thank you, sir. 

In other words, unless we provide this $657,000 these local com- 
munities that went ahead with their projects relying on a certain part 
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being played by the Federal Government would not get that full part 
that they felt under the law they had a right to expect; is that correct? 
Mr. McCatuium. Some might not be able to go ahead. 
Senator Hii. Some of them might not be able to go ahead at all. 
Mr. McCatuivum. That is right. 


TOTAL PROJECTS INVOLVED 


Senator Hitt. How many projects would be involved here, can you 
tell us, Mr. McCallum? 

Mr. McCatuum. Yes. There are three in Massachusetts, one in 
New Hampshire, one in Mississippi, and one in Hawaii. 

Senator Hitt. In Hawaii? 

Mr. McCautvum. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Those are the projects, in other words, involved 
here? 

Mr. McCauium. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Mr. McCallum. 


Mr. McCauuium. Thank you. 


SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES HUNDLEY, ASSISTANT TO THE DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER AND ROBERT 
W. BROWN, ACTING DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Now, Dr. Hundley, your budget estimate 1s 
$3,70,0000 for “Scientific activities overseas, National Institutes of 
Health,” to support research directed toward the solution of major 
health and disease problems by the use of foreign currencies under 
section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

We will place in the record at this point, Dr. Hundley, your full 
justifications for the estimate and we will be glad to have you make 
any summaries of the statement you see fit. 

Dr. Hunptey. My summary will be very brief. 

(The justifications follow:) 


BupGcet EstTiMATE 


“For purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k)), for 
conducting and supporting scientific activities overseas, as authorized by said section, 
$3,707,000, to remain available until expended.”’ 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), authorizes the use of foreign 
currencies derived through the sale ahroad of surplus agricultural commodities 
for the “conduct and support [of] scientific activities overseas, including pro- 
grams and projects of scientific cooperation hetween the United States and other 
countries such as research against diseases common to mankind or unique to 
individual regions of the globe * * *.”’ 

An appropriation of $3,707,000 is requested to. permit this Department to en- 
gage in the scientific oversea activities authorized by section 104(k) of Public 
Law 480 to be administered by the Public Health Service. 
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Participation by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
foreign currency program will make it possible to pursue worthwhile areas of 
scientific interest which will contribute to the ultimate solution of major health 
and disease problems. 

INTRODUCTION 


The general objective of this program is to support, under the authority of 
section 104(k) of Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended, scientific oversea 
activities which give promise of contributing to the ultimate solution of major 

u health and disease problems. ; 
The program to be conducted by the Public Health Service will generally focus 
, upon the medium of research directed against diseases common to all mankind or 
in diseases unique to a particular geographic region. The medical research activities 
will be conducted primarily by the National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service, utilizing the administrative procedures currently applied to the handling 
of grants and contracts under its present scientific research program. 

The narrative discussions which follow illustrate the types of projects which 

od will be undertaken. A description of the program objectives and the mechanisms 
by which they will be conducted are also included. A table indicating the alloca- 
tion of dollar equivalents by country in which currencies are available follows the 
narrative. 
A. Objectives 


The general objective of this program is to support research directed toward 
the solution of major health and disease problems. Such research may be directed 
against diseases of primary importance to countries other than the United States, 

VI- | eB certain trop] cal infectious dis -ases, or toward diseases of primary Importance 
in the United States, and also of importance to many other countries, e.g., cancer 

ED | and cardiovascular diseases. In either event the intent will be to support research 

RT | which will have wide significance and importance in the control, eradication, or 
understanding of disease and disease processes. 

Research will also be supported where an unusually qualified investigator or a 
unique research situation makes studies possible which would be difficult or 
impossible otherwise. This will include the testing of research findings emerging 
from United States or other research institutions which must be studied in areas 


re 


1s where such diseases or disease agents occur naturally. This would also cover the 
of |support of “basic’’ research where competent investigators were available and 
jor | hot needed for research with more immediately practical ends in view. 
The further intent will be to support research which countries themselves would 
der | give a high priority but which they cannot support adequately. In some instances 
nce 


projects will be so designed that work in several countries will be coordinated 
against targets of common concern. This will include projects designed to make 
fy]| jnational or regional observations or studies with respect to diseases whose epi- 














demiology is global, e.g., virus diseases. Such projects are expected to be linked 
ake with others in other geographical regions (existing or financed from other sources). 
It is known that attack rates of certain diseases are abnormally low in some 
countries and high in others due to factors. presently unknown. A comparative 
investigation of such areas, using epidemiological techniques, offers promise in 
etermming factors in cancer, heart disease, dental caries, and mental ailments. 
Studies of motivation in differing social.environments may give information on 
he acceptance or rejection of good health practices. Studies on organization of 
tural fhealth services among different socioeconomic groups hold promise for developing 
), for more effective and efficient means for delivery of medical services. % eines 
ction, Wherever possible, each project will include provision for training ‘‘on the job’ 
by younger scientists so that the scientific manpower potential of the country 
s augmented rather than diverted and depleted. Each project when approved 
ill have funds allocated for the necessary duration of the project, up to 5 years, 
sa means of insuring stable support. 
oS . Types of projects 
dities | The following are examples to illustrate the disease problems and the research 
, pro- PPportunities which could be realized through the availability of such funds. 
other }- (1) Cholera.—Cholera is one of the ancient scourges of mankind which has been 
tie to adieated in all parts of the world except southeast Asia, where it continues to 
e a dreaded and major health problem. Epidemics still oceur in India, Pakistan, 
to en- Pepal, and Thailand. The incidence of the disease during 1958 (93,000 officially 
Dublic ported cases) was.the highest since 1953 when 242,000 cases were reported. 


he disease reappeared in Thailand during 1958 for the first time since 1949, 
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Cholera represents one of the few major bacterial diseases which has not yet 
yielded to modern scientific approaches, Experts in the field believe that a prop- 
erly designed and supported research effort would produce the knowledge necessary 
to bring the disease under control. Although a few scattered research efforts are 
now underway, they are entirely inadequate. The funds requested herewith 
would support coordinated research activities in India and Pakistan. These 
projects would be a part of a total attack on cholera which would also include 
research activities being sponsored and financed through the SEATO powers. 

In India the major project would be a carefully controlled field trial of cholera 
vaccine to demonstrate its value or weakness. This would have to be preceded 
by laboratory studies to standardize the vaceine and to develop suitable animal 
potency tests as a means of selecting the most effective vaccine for the field trials, 

The studies in Pakistan would be centered at Dacca and directed toward better 
epidemiological information on the occurrence of the disease, particularly as 
related to sanitation such as wells, natural streams, canals, and other sources of 
water, as well as sewage disposal. 

(2) Schistosomiasis.—This is a highly debilitating disease which in 1957 was 
estimated to afflict more than two hundred million people. There is substantial 
evidence that the disease is of growing importance since the rapid development 
of irrigation schemes is providing new sources for the spread of the infectious 
agent and for the propagation of the snails which act as the intermediate host, 

Control of this disease has thus far been ineffective and present therapeutic 
agents are unsatisfactory. New drugs are now being developed which should be 
evaluated in well-controlled field trials. In part, control has been difficult due to 
inadequate knowledge of the intermediate hosts. No universally practical agent 
has been developed thus far for mass application to control either the infectious 
agent or the snail hosts. However, several methods have been developed and 
shown to be capable of controlling snails under certain conditions. These need 
much wider testing and study. 

The funds requested would be used to organize coordinated projects in Brazil 
(field trials of therapeutic and prophylactic agents) and Egypt (systematic study 
of the epidemiology of the disease and of the intermediate hosts). These projects 
would also be organized to permit the study of cases particularly from the view-| 
point of interrelations between diet and the disease, as well as certain clinical 
features of the disease, now imperfectly understood, such as liver cirrhosis and 
portal hypertension. 

(3) Other tropical diseases.—Studies of certain aspects of other important 
tropical diseases such as filariasis, toxoplasmosis, amebiasis, kala-azar, vellow 
fever, Chagas’ disease, and malaria are planned. The studies to be undertaken} 
would vary with the disease. but would include testing of therapeutic agents, 
better diagnostic methods, and evaluation and study of certain poorly understood 
features of the clinical disease. These studies would be possible in India, Pakistan,| 
Indonesia, Israel, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Brazil. 

(4) Virus diseases —The recent influenza pandemic demonstrated once again 
the global spread of a viral agent, the benefit which comes from adequate arrange} 
ments to observe its occurrence and distribution, its means and routes of spread) 
Similar knowledge and facilities are not ayailable for the great variety of other 
viral agents for which similar knowledge is becoming of increasing importance 
The World Health Organization, with the advice of numerous experts, as wells 
many other national organizations and experts are unanimous in their conclusio 
that a worldwide network of regional laboratories is needed to acquire the know 
edge referred to above. This would be of equal importance to the United State 
and all other nations. 

The funds requested herewith would be used to provide basic support for sue 
regional researcn laboratories in Asia (India), the Middle East (Israel), southern 
Europe (Yugoslavia), and northern Europe (Poland). 

(5) Cardiovascular diseases.—Increasing evidence is being obtained suggesting 
that the type and amount of dietary fat is a.major factor contributing to the im 
cidence and severity of atherosclerosis and the diseases associated with it, such # 
coronary artery disease and cerebrovascular accidents. A number of studies it 
this area are already underway in several parts of the world. At least two of th 
countries where Public Law 480 funds are available offer unique opportunities fe 
further research into this question, namely, India and Yugoslavia. These cout 
tries contain population groups who use certain dietary fats almost exclusively) 
Closely adjacent populations are available which use completely different type 
and’ amounts of fat. Yet these populations are otherwise similar as to genetit) 
physical enviranment, and socioeconomic factors. This would’ be an excell 
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opportunity to gain further knowledge of widespread significance through properly 
designed epidemiological and ecological studies. 

(6) Nutrition.—Obvious nutritional deficiency diseases have all but disappeared 
in this country, as well as in most other technically advanced nations. On the 
other hand nutritional deficiencies of great variety occur widely in many other 
countries where Public Law 480 funds are available. To further understand the 
nature of such deficiencies, and to understand better the function of the essential 
nutrients in basic life processes it is essential to study patients suffering with such 
diseases. The knowledge which would come from such investigations could make 
fundamental contributions to the biochemistry and physiology of vitamins, min- 
erals, proteins, and other essential nutrients, and also could yield information of 
immediate value with respect to the control or elimination of such diseases. 

Such studies would also include investigation of the critical but still incom- 
pletely understood interrelations between nutritional status and the incidence 
and severity of the infectious diseases. 

Numerous specific examples could be cited which are of unusual research inter- 
est and opportunity, such as blindness from vitamin A deficiency in Indonesia 
and India, kwashiorkor in India and many other countries, the only thus far 
described naturally occurring deficiency of the B vitamin pantothenic acid in 
India, and pellagra in Yugoslavia. The severe undernutrition and malnutrition 
which occur in many expectant mothers in countries such as India, would permit 
a critical test of the benefit from adequate nutritional supplements to the eventual! 
outcome of pregnancy both in the mother and the child. 

(7) Cancer—A tremendous amount of information is already available with 
respect to geographic variations in the incidence of various forms of cancer among 
regions of the globe. The opportunities to acquire further knowledge concerning 
environmental factors which may be related have been studied by numerous 
expert groups. Many of these unusual situations exist in countries where Public 
Law 480 funds are available. To the extent that competent scientisis and 
facilities are available, such studies would be supported. A number of leads are 
already available which should be investigated. 

(8) Basic research.—Such studies will undoubtedly be possible and worthwhile 
in connection with many of the types of studies outlined above. In addition, a 
number of specific projects which need support are already known. These would 
be supported to the estent to their scientific merit, and the investigators ability. 
to assume additional research responsibilities. 

However, in general, it is anticipated that the opportunities for supporting 
worthwhile basic research will be comparatively limited due to scarcity of highly 
trained investigators and the requisite facilities. 

C. Mechanisms 


It is anticipated that projects to be developed with these funds would be 
handled either as grants or contracts, following procedures normally applied in 
the programs of the National Institutes of Health. This means that all projects 
would be subjected to technical scrutiny and evaluation by a jury of peers such 
as is available through the NIH study sections. Any other appropriate means of 
securing technical advice will also be utilized, particularly the opinions of 
competent scientists and scientifie bodies within the countries concerned. No 
project will be supported contrary to the wishes of the official or semiofficial 
governmental body which is responsible for the overall planning and coordination 
of research efforts in each country. On the contrary, such groups will be used to 
the maximum possible extent in assisting in the design and organization of projeets 
within their country. The funds will be used only to support additive research 
and will not be used to substitute for the support which each country would 
normally put into such research efforts. Likewise these funds will not be used 
to support projects which would normally be eligible for support from dollar 
appropriations. The average complexity will be somewhat less than normal, 
since the primary focus of the projects requires less highly trained investigators 
and less elaborate equipment, and they are more suited to support through the 
type of funds under discussion. 
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ALLOCATION OF FUNDS BY COUNTRY 


The funds allocated below in dollar equivalents represent estimated direct 
research project costs plus an increment for indirect costs assumed to average 
15 percent: 


IL ee di a as encod lebin Hicks beni bbe des $2, 007, 000 
Ne cos Pees AS She eee ok i. wes ciannm eine chee 460, 000 
eI hes PSS Th ota ee ee owt eee ened 88, 000 
Aes tO inkl iss Jess oUt. Ss Selecnd deus speek cs eal cass. 160, 000 
Pe A btet wee Serr eet ss Fo es eh kl cult ict enmsincmeeaed 287, 000 
Sant eter Gh et fe alk dmbigua a> Sadan noseuce 190, 000 
IOI sO fle 9 Re th re eG wl L caeiaetackem ence 400, 000 
| ee ee OY are a Ee Ps as al ies imines alee 0 : 115, 000 

EE Pee ee coon eon eaten = - aebeeeh-késdaste a 3, 707. 000 


SUPPORT OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Dr. Hunptey. I am pleased to appear before you today on the 
behalf of this program which has as its objective the support of 
medical research in other countries through use of foreign currencies 
available under the terms of section 104(k) of Public Law 480. A 
total of $3,707,000 is being requested for this purpose. The research 
efforts to be supported with these funds will be directed toward the 
solution of disease and health problems which are of particular impor- 
tance in the respective countries, but which also hold promise of con- 
tributing knowledge of value and significance to the advancement of 
medical research in the United States and the world generally. In addi- 
tion, we believe that the research activities which will be made possible 
through the use of these funds will not only enable progress in the 
control and eradication of major disease and health problems and in 
the basic understanding of all disease and disease processes, but will 
also make possible the training of many younger scientists in these 
countries whose professional growth will add to the medical research 
resources of the world and the potential for greater progress in “ 
future. 

I think it is important, at the outset, to point out that the activities) 
posed in this request represent the first venture of the National] 
Institutes of Health in the support of research in foreign countries 
through the use of Public Law 480 funds. Last year the National 
Institutes of Health, in conjunction with other Federal agencies, 
requested the appropriation of $175,000 for the purchase of Public 
Law 480 currencies to support four projects involving the translation 
of Chinese and Russian literature and periodicals in the medical 
sciences. These funds were appropriated in the First Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1959, and in accordance with the direction of 
the President are being administered through the Science Information 
Service of the National Science Foundation (NSF). We understand) 
that substantial progress has been made by NSF in completing! 
arrangements for the conduct of these translation activities. 

The funds which are being requested this year, however, will be! 
utilized for the conduct of medical research activities. The National 
Institutes of Health, under its regular operating appropriations, sup: 
ports research in foreign countries through research grants, resulting 
from applications submitted by foreign scientists and investigator 
interested in securing U.S. support for their ideas. The approval ol! 
these grants, however, is made under a policy which limits support! 
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to those research projects which involve activities of a character or 
quality which is not available to the United States. The amount of 
National Institutes of Health support for research in foreign countries 
is therefore quite small at the present time, amounting to about $2.5 
million in 1959. 

The activities proposed for support through use of Public Law 480 
funds have been developed from suggestions and proposals made by 
scientists and research investigators in the various categorical pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of Health. They represent an ap- 
praisal of research problems of major importance in those countries 
where significant balances of Public Law 480 funds exist. We believe 
the investigation of these problems will contribute knowledge of 
significance to medical research in the United States and the world in 
general as well as be of benefit to the countries involved. We are also 
confident that the research personnel and facilities necessary for this 
work are available in the respective countries. 

Since we have not had the opportunity to make a fina) on-the- 
ground assessment of either problems or resources, nor the oppor- 
tunity to discuss in detail with our scientific colleagues in these coun- 
tries the details of specific projects, the estimate submitted here 
represents our best judgment concerning the nature of the research 
which might be undertaken and the funds which will be required for 
its support. 

SELECTION OF SPECIFIC PROJECTS 


The final determination of tke specific research activity that will 
be carried out in the several countries involved will thus be dependent 
upon such factors as the number of qualified investigators, the char- 
acter of existing facilities, and the development of appropriate col- 
laborating arrangements with research institutions and authorities in 
the respective countries. When these factors have been fully ascer- 
tained, it may be necessary to shift the character, emphasis or type 
of these research activities from those upon which this summary esti- 
mate has been based. This will be necessary in order to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the research opportunities and resources available 
in the several countries. In selecting specific research projects to be 
carried out, effort will be made to choose those activities which may 
yield information of value to both the problems of local concern and 
to questions of interest to the United States. 

Many research projects will be linked with others in similar or dis- 
similar geographical regions against targets of common concern, e.g., 
virus diseases and atherosclerosis. Comparative investigations using 
epidemiological techniques will study areas where the incidences of 
diseases such as cancer, heart disease, dental caries, and mental ail- 
ments are either abnormally high or low. 


MECHANISM FOR DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECTS 


It is anticipated that projects to be developed with these funds 
would be handled either as grants or contracts, following procedures 
normally applied in the National Institutes of Health’s program. 
This means that all projects would be subjected to technical scrutiny 
and evaluation by a “jury of peers’ such as is available through the 
National Institutes of Health study sections. Other appropriate 
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means of securing technical advice will also be utilized, particularly 
the opinions of competent scientists and scientific bodies within the 
countries concerned. No project will be supported contrary to the 
wishes of the official or semiofficial governmental body which is 
responsible for the overall planning and coordination of research ef- 
forts in each country. On the contrary, such groups will be used to 
the maximum possible extent in assisting in the design and organiza- 
tion of projects within their country. 

The funds will be used only to support additive research and will 
not be used to substitute for the support which each country would 
normally put into such research efforts. Likewise these funds will 
not be used to support projects which would normally be eligible for 
support from dollar appropriations. The average complexity will be 
somewhat less than normal, since the primary focus of the projects 
requires less highly trained investigators and less elaborate equipment 
and they are more suited to support through the type of funds under 
discussion. Since the funds will be available until expended, each 
project, when approved, will have funds allocated for the necessary 
duration of the project, up to 5 years, as a means of insuring stable 
support. 

TYPES OF PROJECTS 


The following are examples to illustrate the disease problems and 
the research opportunities which may be realized through this program. 


CHOLERA 


Cholera represents one of the few major bacterial epidemic diseases 
whose control has not yet yielded to modern scientific approaches. 
Experts in the field believe that a properly designed and supported 
research effort would produce the knowledge necessary to bring the 
disease under control. The funds requested herewith would support 
coordinated research activities in India and Pakistan. The projects 
would be a part of a total attack on cholera which would also include 
research activities in other countries. 


SCHISTOSOMIASIS 


There is substantial evidence that this disease is of growing im- 
portance since the rapid development of irrigation schemes is provid- 
ing new sources for the spread of the infectious agent and for the 
propagation of the snails which act as the intermediate host. 

he funds requested would be used to organize coordinated projects 
in Brazil (field trials of therapeutic and prophylactic agents), and in 
Egypt (systematic study of the epidemiology of the diseases and of 


the intermediate hosts). These projects would also be organized to | 


permit the study of cases particularly from the viewpoint of interre- 
lations between diet and the disease as well as certain clinical features 
of the disease, now imperfectly understood, such as liver cirrhosis and 
portal hypertension. 

OTHER TROPICAL DISEASES 


Studies of certain aspects of other important tropical diseases such | 


as filariasis, toxoplasmosis, amebiasis, kala azar, Chagas’ disease, and 
malaria are planned. The studies to bé undertaken would vary with 
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the disease but would include testing of therapeutic agents, better 
diagnostic methods, and evaluation and study of certain poorly 
understood features of the clinical disease. These studies would be 
pene in India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Israel, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Brazil. 


VIRUS DISEASES 


The recent influenza pandemic demonstrated once again the global 
spread of a viral agent, the benefit which comes from adequate ar- 
rangements to observe its occurrence and distribution, its means and 
routes of spread. The World Health Organization and many other 
national organizations and experts are unanimous in their conclusion 
that a worldwide network of regional laboratories is needed to acquire 
knowledge for the great variety of viral agents. The funds requested 
herewith would be used to provide basic support for such regional 
research laboratories. in Asia (India), the Middle East (Israel) 
southern Europe (Yugoslavia), and northern Europe (Poland). 


CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 


Increasing evidence is being obtained suggesting that the type and 
amount of dietary fat is a major factor contributing to the incidence 
and severity of atherosclerosis and the diseases associated with it, such 
as coronary artery disease and cerebro-vascular accidents. oo 
countries, India and Yugoslavia, contain population groups who us 

certain dietary fats almost exclusively. Closely adjacent populations 

are available which use completely different types and amounts of 
fat. Yet these populations are otherwise similar as to genetics, 
physical environment, and socio-economic factors. This would be 
an excellent opportunity to gain further knowledge of widespread 
significance through properly designed epidemiological and ecological 
studies. 


NUTRITION 


To further understand the nature of nutritional deficiencies, and to 
understand better the function of the essential nutrients in basic life 
processes it is essential to study patients suffering with such diseases. 
Numerous specific examples could be cited w hich are of unusual re- 
search interest and opportunity, such as blindness from vitamin A 
deficiency in Indonesia and India, Kwashiorkor in India and many 
other countries, the only thus far described naturally occurring de- 
ficiency of the B vitamin pantothenic acid in India, and pellagra in 
Yugoslavia. 

CANCER 


The opportunities to acquire further knowledge concerning environ- 
mental factors which may be related to the incidence of various forms 
of cancer exist in countries where Public Law 480 funds are available. 
To the extent that competent scientists and facilities aré available 

: ? 
such studies would be supported. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


_ Such studies will undoubtedly be possible and worthwhile in connec- 
tion with many of the types of studies outlined above. In addition, 
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a number of specific projects which need support are already known, 
However, in general, it is anticipated that the opportunities for sup- 
porting worthwhile basic research will be comparatively limited due 
to scarcity of highly trained investigators and the requisite facilities, 


GRANTS TO INDIVIDUALS 


Senator ELLENDER. Will these grants be made to the individual or 
to the college or institution? 

Dr. Hunptey. They would be made to individuals but the financial 
responsibility, of course, is with the institution. They would be made 
to the institution for the use of a specified investigation or—— 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you many applications for the use of 
these funds? 

Dr. Hunp.ey. We have no applications for the use of these funds, 
Senator. We have not had such funds previously and we have had 
no occasion to solicit or receive such applications up to date. 

Senator ELLENDER. I noted where you state you would be author- 
ized to spend as much as $3,707,000. Now would the procedure be 
that we appropriate dollars and then you buy these foreign currencies 
to be used for the purposes you just indicated? 

Dr. Hunptey. You are dealing with technicalities of Public Law 
480, sir, with which I am not fully expert. I understand that is the 
situation. 

Senator ELLENDER. I was one of the authors of the bill and | 
believe that is the way it is handled. 

Dr. Hunp.ery. I believe you are correct, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator ELtenpER. Let me ask you this: How much U.S. cash will 
be required to administer this program of $3.707 million? 

Dr. Hunpiey. We estimate it will be very small, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. How small? 


Dr. Hunptey. May I point out one fact which I think is very | 
important here. Our request is $3.707 million. But these are no-| 


year funds. We would normally obligate the funds to support the 
entire duration of the project which usually is an average of 4 years. 
That means that the annual rate of these projects would only be 
$900,000, which is very small. In general we feel that we can do 
most of this with our existing staff. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I was going to suggest. 

I suggested that to the State Department yesterday and again to 
Aistattare today, that they ought to use their present funds and 
more or less their present staffs to handle these projects. 

Dr. Hunpitey. We are requesting no dollars to administer this 
request, Senator. 

Senator Hitui. In other words, you would follow the Senator’s 
suggestion? 

r. Hunpiey. We intend to; yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Glad to hear it. 
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TRAVEL FUNDS 


Dr. Hunptey. There undoubtedly would be a small expense 
connected with this for travel to the countries and arranging the 
projects and a very, very small group to follow them, and so forth. 
But they would be very small. 

Senator ELLENDER. I hope in your selection of institutions to 
carry out this program that it will not be made in such a way as to 
sustain them. 

Dr. Hunputey. We will guard against that, I assure you, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. You know that many of our programs have 
gone far afield of what we intended. 

Dr. Hunptey. This will be an additive. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, it ought to be supplemental to 
what they are now doing. 

Dr. Hunp.ey. Precisely, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. An not to pay for what they ought to do or 
have been doing. 

Dr. Hunpuey. Precisely. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what you have in mind? 

Dr. Hunptey. Exactly, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. I hope you bear that in mind as to every con- 
tract you enter into. 

Dr. Hunpuey. I think it is fair to say, Senator, that we have a 
very small program of foreign scientific activities at the moment. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is small for the moment but it is going to 
grow just like the one you heard about this morning. It is now $17 
million for agriculture and it is going to keep on growing as the people 
around know that it is there for them to obtain their share of it. 


AVAILABILITY OF CURRENCIES 


And another thing that I would stress is this: That this program is 
to continue only so long as we have these foreign currencies available. 
We started many programs in the past with available credits abroad 
and when the credit ran out we had to furnish the cash in order for 
them to continue. I do not think we are in a position to do that. 
So that is another admonishment I would give in making these 
contracts, that they are to be made and to continue only so long as 
we have available foreign currencies to deal with them. 

Dr. Hunpuey. That is why we plan, Senator, to finance the entire 
project when we have the money. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand. 

Senator Hriu. Doctor, let me ask you this question. Looking over 
vour justification here I do not note any project so far as you suggested 

ere in your justification. You say some of the Western European 
countries like France and Finland. Is there any reason why they 
should be excluded if you should find the right kind of project you are 
looking for there or one you think will be beneficial to our country? 

Dr. Hunpuey. I am sure we could support much worthwhile 
research there, Mr. Chairman. However, we understand that Public 
Law 480 for 104(k) purposes is not available in these countries. 

Senator Hix. In other words, if these funds were made available 
you could only carry on your program where these funds are available. 
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Dr. Hunptey. We understand that there are eight countries where 
we can use these funds. 

Senator Hizt. Where your funds would be available? 

Dr. Hunptey. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. 1 mentioned France because in the past Louis 
Pasteur and Shako and others have made some great contributions to 
medical knowledge. You might perhaps not have any funds there 
available. 

Dr. Hunpuey. We are informed they are not for our use. 

Senator Hitu. Dees that apply to Poland? 

Dr. Hunpuey. In Poland we have some funds; yes, sir. 

Senator Hutu. If you have some funds there is nothing that would 
keep you, within the limits of your funds, the overall limits from 
maybe carrying on some program there, or some other country where 
the funds are available? 

Dr. Hunpiery. In Europe we are told that only in Poland and 
Yugoslavia would there be funds available for our use. Obviously 
you can do with these only what vou can do with the local currencies 
of the countries. 

Senator Hit. I see. 

There is pending a joint resolution which has passed the Senate in 
the House. Of course, these funds where they could be used would 
be—— 

' Dr. Hunpuey. It would be a useful adjunct to the program, Senator 
Hill. 

Senator Hinu. It would be a useful adjunct. 

Dr. Hunptey. I should point out, however, that the countries 
where these funds are available are not the countries where we are 
presently supporting much work. 

Senator Hiiu. So there will certainly be no duplication of this use 
of these funds and any other funds vou might use, is that right? 

Dr. Hunpuiey. No; it will not duplicate. 

Senator Hitt. Any other questions, Senator? 

Doctor, we thank you very much Thank you, sir. 

Dr Hunptey. You are welcome. 
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NATIONAL MeEpIATION BOARD 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. TRACY, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Hrtt. Now we have an item here of a supplemental 
request. of $85,000 for the National Mediation Board. The House 
allowed $35,000 and the Board makes no appeal. We will just put 
the justifications in the record. 

(The justification follows:) 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BoaRD 


An additional amount of $85,000 is requested for the appropriation ‘Salaries 
and expenses, National Mediation Board.”’ The original estimate submitted for 
fiscal 1960 provided for $1,357,000 for expenses necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. 151-188). 

The additional $85,000 is required for the activity voluntary arbitration and 
emergency disputes. The original amount estimated for this activity fiscal 1960 
was $250,000. It is now estimated that an additional $85,000 will be necessary 
to finance the services of the Board required by this activity. The amounts 
appropriated for voluntary arbitration and emergency disputes are used to defray 
the expenses of arbitration boards, special boards of adjustment and emergency 
boards in the railroad and airline industries. The expenses necessary to defray 
the cost of these boards depends upon the needs of the industry served and the 
developments of labor relations during the fiscal year. 

March 25, 1957, the Supreme Court. of the United States in the case Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen et al. v. Chicago River and Indiana /?ailroad Company et al. 
(353 U.S. 50) rendered a decision which, in effect, required that ininor disputes be 
handled through a compulsory arbitration procedure. As a result of this decision 
labor organizations and carriers in the railroad industry have stepped up their 
program for special boards of adjustment. 

The following indicates the impact of this decision on the operations of the 
board: 

In the fiscal year 1959, as of April 1, 57 new special boards of adjustment have 
been approved by the National Mediation Board. As of this date there are 91 
special boards of adjustment open with pending cases. In the fiscal year 1959 as 
of April 1, 1959, payments have been made for activities on 72 separate special 
boards of adjustment. The original estimate for fiscal 1959 was based on 75 
special boards of adjustment. The same estimate was made for fiscal 1960. 

Attached are tables indicating actual expenditures for fiseal years 1955 through 
1958, covering this activity. There is also attached a summary of the expendi- 
tures fiscal 1959 as of April 1, 1959. 

On the basis of present information and experience it appears that the original 
estimate of 75 special boards of adjustment operating in 1960 is low and accord- 
ingly the supplemental request of $85,000 is made in order to provide for 150 
special boards of adjustment during fiscal 1960. 

In addition, moratorium provisions in various national railroad agreements 
expire November 1, 1959. Present indications are that this may require expendi- 
tures for emergency boards on the basis of new demands in excess of those 
originally contemplated. 
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NaTIoNaAL MEpraTION Boarp, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 








1960 original Revised Increase 
estimate estimate 
Program by activities: 
i $552, 500 $552, 500 }....--- - 
2 Voluntary mediation and emergency disputes. _.___- Sule 250, 000 335, 000 $85, 000 
3 Adjustment of railroad grievances-_--__.................- 554, 500 OE. - acc cne~ceealh 
; s PGGnbetiigaiiins. 5. 8s fii 82s a ie 1, 357, 000 1, 442, ’ t 85,000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority). -.___- 1, 357, 000 1, 442, 000 85, 000 





Object classification 




















| 1960 original | Revised Increase 
estimate estimate 
01 Personal services: 

ES RE TE Ee eA $668, 110 |) 7 aa” 
Positions other than permanent Ldiiwitewass pithcwchkio ie ae “ 600 7 600 $73, 000 

Other personal services ........--..-- paendabiecstiies -| 5, 240 5, 240 - 
eee BON DON WHUEN,.- 5. oon cnn eee nns2e- a 015, 950 1, O88, 950 73, 000 
02 Travel pas dbtrttea when boy ncatdgeabbipdirwdladke | 181, 500 191, 500 10, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments._.._.......----.-..--------------- 3, 900 5, 900 2, 000 
a ee Ee aE ne eadidtndanepdacan 155, 650 155, 650 }__---- Jenene 
Total obligations...........-__-_------------ssee------- 1,357,000 | 1,442, 000. 85, 000 

i 





Exuisit B. Nationat MEDIATION BoarpD 


Budget Heading Original Revised Increase 





page estimate estimate 
184 | Salaries and expenses... .........-.-~...2--4---2--2-- $1, 357, 000 $1, 442, 000 $85, 000 


Exuisit C. ScHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED Estt- | 


MATES 


Salaries and expenses, National Mediation Board 


1. Present appropriation or estimate__-__.....-------------- . $1, 357, 000 
2. Additional amounts available___......-.--.------------ es Wt Cs 4 
3. ees MODUL MVMNO. =. 25 ee eae ee Lt 1, 357, 000 
4. Total actual and estimated obligations______________-_- 7 f 1, 44! 2, 000 
en oe oe aS 1, 357, 000 
6. Estimated revision required-~..-.......-..------------ 85, 000 
7. Estimated supplemental included in 1959 budget__..-.._._---- 100, 000 
11. Date needed: 


For obligation, July 1, 1959 
For expenditure, July 1, 1959 
12. Estimated expenditures from revised estimates: 

In budget Revised 
ee ea ate nactecuh ase mn sie 
Ne Rei cen Mente ne sibanw neewet $85, 000 
ER ee 
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Estimated expenditures by type of board 
Fiscal 1959 | Fiscal 1960 

cs |. — saa 

Number Original | Revised | Number Original | Revised Number 

of boards | estimate | estimate | of boards | estimate estimate | of boards 

2 = 
Emergency boards. ES es As 3 $84,000 | $134, 000 3 ’ $84, 000 | $84, 000 | 3 
Special boards of adjustment-- . 7 = | 150 
ae bitration DNNOOR. osc csksn<s 12 \ 166,000 | 216,000 { 12 |f 166,000 266, 000 i 12 
Total estimate___-.-...-- 90 | 250,000 | 350, 000 | 90 | 250, 000 | "350, 000 | 165 
Actual expenditures by type of board 
1958 | 1957 1956 1955 
| | { 

Ex- | Num- | Ex- Num- | Ex- | Num- Ex- | Num- 

pendi- | berof | pendi- ber of | pendi- | berof | pendi- ber of 

ture boards | ture boards ture boards ture | boards 
Emergency boards-.- -| $73, 362 5 | $48, 754 3 | $60, 350 | 5 | $71,125 | 4 
een: boards. . -| 13,961 15 | 10,108 12 11, 039 | 6 | 26,552 | 1 
cial boards of adjustment. 143, 044 71 | 165,245 54 | 132,905 | 42 | 133, 323 | 46 

ndistributed expenses | | | 
(Taxes, penalty mail)-..__- 8, 069 |........ , iS Re eS see) Sh SR 
Total expenses......-.- 238, 436 ‘ | 226, 217 | eee | 205, 494 | 231,000 |..--..... 
| | 
1959 expenditures (as of. Apr. 1, 1959) 
Amount Number of 
| boards 
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Outstanding obligations as of Apr. 1, 1959_...............--.-...------------- MO ccc nic’ 
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a als ea AOD Nong <entadegha 
Supplemental appropriation (pending) ----.......-..-.---------------------- PEE ctv eaceeceee 
ee Lo in banc csancennee ras iuesabnasckapnnnaa SU NE ho oda cacesasiae 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Tracy, what is your motto, if I may ask? 
Mr. T 


racy. I am with the National Mediation Board. 
Senator Hitu. I understand you did not appeal. 

Mr. Tracy. No. Our original request was for $85,000 supplemen- 
tal, the House gave us $80,000. We are satisfied with that. 

Senator Hruu. You are satisfied with $80,000? 

Mr. Tracy. All right. Fine. 

Senator Hriit. We will put the justification in the record, and 
thank you. 

Mr. Tracy. I want to express the regrets of the members of the 
National Mediation Board that they could not be here this morning 
to be with you because they are out of town on urgent business, sir. 
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Senator Hiuu. You tell them we are glad to have you here, partic- 
ularly in view of the presentation you made, is not that right, Senator 
Ellender? He did not ask for any more money. 

Mr. Tracy. Thank you. 

FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAMS 
STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitit. Now, Mr. Whatley. Mr. David Whatley. 


Mr. Wuattey. As you know, I am representing no organization, | 


Mr. Chairman. I appear here only as an interested private citizen 
who has done considerable research and study on the use of Public 
Law 480 currencies and other foreign currencies. I should like to 
refer briefly to the question you just asked Dr. Hundley about uses 
of these currencies in France and Finland. Foreign currencies of 
these countries and other Western European countries would be far 


more efficacious in the development of international health research | 


programs undertaken by the National Institutes of Health, either 
under existing authority, or under Senate Joint Resolution 41 if it is 
enacted, than those of most countries included in the budget proposal. 
But funds are not available to NIH in France, Finland, Italy, and 
Japan by reason of the ruling of the Bureau of the Budget that funds 
in these countries are in short supply. I will not say this policy is 


arbitrary, but it comes about by reason of a very complex system of | 


availability of these funds. As you know and as Chairman Ellender 
knows, Public Law 480 authorizes the waiver of section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, in some cases and some it 
does not. 

In the cases of the currencies used, for example, by the Department 


of Agriculture under 104(a), those currencies can be used without | 
prior authorization in appropriations acts. ‘They do not have to be | 


approved in detail by the Bureau of the Budget, therefore the avail- 
ability of currencies for those uses are virtually unrestricted, as are 
those used for educational exchange under 104(h), those under (i) and 
(j), and loans under (e) and (g), all pursuant to the first sentence of 
section 104, which waives generally section 1415 for certain purposes. 
Currencies used for family housing is facilitated in its allocation by the 
special provisions of Public Law 765, 83d Congress. But a year ago 
the House Appropriations Committee decided to take a new policy 
with respect to all proposed additional uses of 480 currencies and 
therefore insisted upon requiring advance authorization in appropria- 
tions bills for all the new uses which were added last year. 

This included, unfortunately, section 1204(k) which by legislative 
accident happened to have been enacted earlier than the other new | 
sections (1), (m), (n) and (0). But section 104(k) was enacted earlier | 
in the Mutual Security Act and in the hurried redraft of 104(k) follow- 
ing. the objection of the House Appropriations Committee to the 
conference report containing this section offered by Senator Humphrey, 
the subsection ended up with the language requiring these currencies | 
to actually be appropriated, which is tantamount to requiring the 
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appropriation of dollars to purchase the currencies. Therefore 
104(k) has thus far discouraged the scientific agencies in its use since 
it would seem to add to the dollar requirements in future budgets of 
any particular agencies. It has been of very little benefit in that 
respect over the previous authority which permitted currencies to 
be used under 104(f) if the various agencies purchased these currencies 
with appropriated dollars. 


SENATE DOCUMENT 38 


I hope that the chairman will find time to read this very excellent 
document submitted by the Bureau of the Budget, Senate Document 
38, which is a very valuable reference in understanding of the use 
of these foreign. currencies, and I hope particularly to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to tables 7 and 10, which indicate, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is available for allocation to the various U.S. agencies 
over a billion dollars worth of all foreign currencies, of which over 
$121 million are Public Law 480 currencies. Yet because of the com- 
plexities of allocation by the Bureau of the Budget, which is not 
their fault, it is really the fault of the system, agercies such 9s National 
Institutes of Health are being discouraged from their use. 

I believe that Dr Hundley, who is still present, could verify my 
impression that NIH requested of the Bureau of the Budget con- 
siderable funds in certain countries, which they were refused because 
there was pot a surplus of currency available in those countries. 
They were not permitted to request any currency in any Western 
European countries. Those currencies are available, Mr. Chairman, 
but they are being used by other agencies, particularly for family 
housing in France and Italy and other countries, which use I consider 
considerably less vital than research needs for our national defense 
and for medical research under 104(k). 

I ask permission to insert an excellent legal memorandum upon 
the sources of foreign currencies and legal requirements applicable to 
their use. 

Senator Hii. Is that your memorandum? 

Mr. Wuat.ey. No, Mr. Chairman, a far better lawyer than myself, 
the present General Counsel of ICA, wrote it. 

Senator Hini. We will be glad to have that for the record. 


BUDGET CALL 


Mr. WuHattey. May I ask permission to insert the budget call 
from the Bureau of the Budget which explains to some extent the 
ramifications of this subject? 

Senator Hiri. All right. Glad to have that, sir. 

Mr. Wuattey. | will ask permission just to insert my written 
statement in the record. 

Serator Hity. All right. Glad to have that. 

(The materia] referred to follows: ) 


43227—59 59 
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OcToBER 20, 1958. 


Sources oF ForEIGN CURRENCY AND LEGAL REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE TO 
THE GENERATION AND USE oF SucH CURRENCY 


I, GENERAL 


A. There are two major categories of foreign currency: (1) currency owned by 
the foreign country but available for use only as approved by the United States 
(counterpart) and (2) currency owned by the U.S. Government, which primarily 
includes (i) proceeds from sales of surplus agricultural commodities abroad and 
(ii) repayments on loans. 

B. There are two principal statutes governing such currencies: (1) the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended and (2) the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480). 

C. There are two basic ways in which these statutes affect these currencies: 
(1) they require or provide for, and establish the rules governing the generation 
of these currencies and (2) they establish the rules governing the use of these 
currencies. 

D. There are two principal sources of legal requirements relating to the genera- 
tion and use of local currencies: (1) the above-mentioned statutes and (2) the 
terms of the agreements with foreign countries (sales agreements, loan agreements, 
etc.) under which these currencies are generated, such as provisions on mainte- 
nance of value and provisions concerning the purposes for which currencies may 
be used. This paper is focused essentially on the statutory requirements. 


Il, FOREIGN CURRENCIES UNDER THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


A. ,Counter part 


1. Generation.—Section 142(b) of the Mutual Security Act requires that when 
defense support funds are used to finance grants of commodities, the recipient 
country must deposit in a special account (counterpart account) the local cur- 
rency proceeds (sales proceeds and import duty collections) which it derives 
from the commodities. This is referred to as the proceeds basis for counterpart 
deposits. 

Prior to fiscal year 1955, the statutory counterpart requirement, which was 
fully applicable only in Europe, called for deposits on a commensurate value 
rather than proceeds basis—i.e., the recipient country was to deposit the local 
currency equivalent of the dollar value of the commodities and services supplied. 
Outside of Europe during the pre-1954 period, some aid agreements provided for 
counterpart on a commensurate value basis, some on a proceeds basis, and some 
gave the United States the option to choose either basis. In countries where the 
commensurate value basis was being used prior to 1954, it may still be employed 
so long as it doesn’t result in significantly less deposits than would the proceeds 
basis. In this connection it should be noted that commensurate value deposits 
which are less than proceeds deposits by the amount of import duties have not in 
any instance been considered significantly less. 

While section 142(b) is mandatorily applicable only to defense support, it is 
general ICA policy to require counterpart deposits.on any grant nonmilitary 
commodity aid, other than technical cooperation, which generates proceeds for 
the recipient government. Congress has expressly indicated that it expects ICA 
to follow such a policy. 

2. Use.—(a) R small portion of counterpart (commonly, although somewhat 
inaccurately, referred to as “10 percent counterpart’’) is normally turned over 
to the United States for use in paying U.S. expenses. In most countries this 
amount is flexible and is based on actual U.S. requirements, although an amount 
less than the actual U.S. requirements may be agreed to. In countries where 
prior to 1954 not less than 10 percent of counterpart had to be turned over to 
the United States (European countries, where economic aid has almost come to 
a close), the law would still require at least 10 percent. This U.S.-owned 10 
percent counterpart can be used by U.S. Government agencies only (with some 
minor exceptions) by purchasing it from the Treasury with appropriated dollars 
(i.e., it is subject to section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953). 

(b) The balance of counterpart (90 percent counterpart) is owned by the other 
country. It is available only for uses agreed to by the United States. The 
United States may agree to use of such counterpart to carry out any purposes for 
which new funds authorized under the Mutual Security Act would themselves be 
available. Thus 90 percent counterpart is available for a broad range of pur- 
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poses, including both military (military budget support, troop pay, local supplies 
for forces, etc.) and economic purposes. 
An amendment added to the Matuai Security Act in 1958 permits the equiva- 
lent of $4 million of counterpart which is in excess of requirements of programs 
for mutual security purposes to be used for other purposes agreed to by the 
United States which are consistent with the foreign policy of the United States. 
The $4 million amount is earmarked by the legislative history for an Austrian 
rogram of compensation to former residents of Austria who suffered persecution. 
The executive branch may request an increase in this ceiling amount should addi- 
tional excess amounts of counterpart be needed for purposes outside the scope of 
the Mutual Security Act. 
(c) Some legal and policy limitations on use of 90 percent counterpart: 

It can’t be used for retirement of debts of foreign governments (see sec- 
tion 105 of Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1958). 

As a practical matter it has almost invariably been used for the direct 
benefit of the country in which generated rather than for triangular trans- 
actions. 

Since the repeal of the statutory requirement known as the Zablocki 
amendment, the practice in respect of U.S. approval of use of repayments on 
loans originally made from counterpart funds has varied widely depending 
on varying situations in individual countries. 

Anti-inflation considerations are taken into account in 
of counterpart. 

When the U.S. aid program is formally terminated in a country, unused 
balances in the counterpart account may be used only with the approval of 
Congress. 

(d) In essence, the counterpart system assures that currencies generated by 
U.S. aid are channeled into uses which further the purposes of the aid program 
in that country and do not become a budgetary windfall. 


B. Section 550 currencies 


approving releases 


1, Generation.—These currencies were generated from pre-1954 sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities pursuant to section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended. They are owned by the United States. A comparatively 
small balance of these currencies remains. 

2. Use (see section 502 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended).—ICA 
can use these currencies without having to purchase them with appropriated 
dollars. 

The statute provides that these currencies can be used for any purposes of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. The general purposes for which the 
currencies may be used are normally specified in the sales agreements. 

They can be used for aid to the purchaser country, or for aid to a third country 


(triangular transactions) unless the sales agreement prohibits such triangular 
transactions. 


C. Section 402 currencies 


1. Generation.—These currencies are generated from sales of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. Section 402 has required that a minimum amount of funds appropri- 
ated for mutual security each year be used for such sales ($350 million in fiscal 
year 1955, $300 million in fiscal year 1956, $250 million in fiscal year 1957, $175 
million in fiscal year 1958, and in fiscal year 1959). The effect of this provision 
is to require that a certain amount of dollars appropriated each year for aid to 
foreign countries be used instead to finance sales of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, with the local currencies being used in turn to furnish assistance. The sur- 
plus agricultural commodities themselves also may often further aid objectives of 
the United States. 

These sales are on cash terms, not credit. 
made must not unduly disrupt world prices. 

2. Use.—-Currencies which have been generated from sales under section 402 
may, of course, be used without further dollar reimbursement, and, as in the case 
of section 550 currencies, the general purposes for which section 402 currencies 
will be used are normally agreed upon at the time of the sale of the commodities. 

Section 402 itself authorizes these currencies to be used for any of the purposes 
of the Mutual Security Act, with particular emphasis on those purposes of title I, 
Public Law 480 which are in harmony with the purposes of the Mutual Security 
Act. However, prior mutual securitv appropriation acts have limited the use of 
402 currencies to the purposes for which the particular dollar appropriation used 


The price at which the sales are 
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to finance the surplus commodity sale was available (defense support, development 
assistance, etc.). The fiscal year 1959 Mutual Security Appropriation Act for the 
first time does not contain this limitation and, therefore, all section 402 currency 
generated in fiscal year 1959 may be used for any purposes of the Mutual Security 
Act without regard to the particular purpose of the dollar appropriation generating 
the currency. In addition, the fiscal year 1959 Appropriation Act permits the use 
of not to exceed 50 percent of section 402 currencies generated in any one country 
prior to fiscal year 1959 to be used for any purpose of the Mutual Security Act 
notwithstanding the limitations contained in former appropriation acts. 

These currencies are relatively free of statutory restrictions. Many of the- 
restrictions in the Mutual Security Act do not, either as a matter of law or as a 
practical matter, affect these local currencies (limitation on period of availability 
for obligation, 50-50 shipping, price provision, smal] business, marine insurance, 
and specific restrictions applicable to individual categories of aid). Some restric- 
tions do affect these currencies (e.g., Battle Act, debt retirement). 


D. Local currency repayments of loans 


1. From 1954 to June 30, 1958, agreements have been signed for approximatel\ 
$702 million of loans under the Mutual Security Act. These loans are for the 
most part repayable in dollars or local currency at the option of the borrower. 
Under section 505(b) of the Mutual Security Act, local currency repayments on 
these loans will go into a segregated account in the Treasury, and may be used 
only if and when Congress gives further authorization to do so. 

2. The Development Loan Fund is authorized to make loans repayable in 
foreign curreney, and in fact expects the bulk of its loans to be repaid in such 
currencies. These foreign currencies will be available, without dollar reimburse- 
ment, for reuse for the purposes of the fund (loans and other nongrant financing 
transactions to promote economic development of less developed areas). 


E. Miscellaneous 

1. Section 505(a) sales receipts.—Section 505(a) of the Mutual Security Act per- 
mits use of Mutual Security Act dollars to finance cash sales of commodities (other 
than farm surpluses which are covered by sec. 402) and services for foreign cur- 
rencies. | Foreign currencies derived from such sales are available, without reim- 
bursement, for use for the same purposes as the dollar appropriation which was 
used to finance the original sale. 

2. Coal currencies.—In 1954-55, under a section 401 determination, ICA used 
Mutual Securitv Act dollars to finance “‘sales’’ of coal to foreign countries for 
foreign currencies. Such foreign currencies were deposited in accounts owned by 
the purchasing countries, and were available for use, within such limitations as had 
been set by the sales agreement, for purposes determined by the United States. 
These currencies have substantially if not entirely been used up. 

3. Foreign currency trust accownts.—Where a recinient country is prepared to 
finance local currency costs of the ICA program in that country, and where the 
particular costs in question are ones for which ICA can most conveniently make 
the actual expenditure of funds (e.g., local currency expenses of U.S. technicians, 
and expenses of local personne! servicing ICA), the foreign country may deposit 
local currency (often country-owned counterpart) for this purpose in a U.S. trust 
account. This is an account which is administered by ICA, but which is bene- 
ficially owned by the foreign country. ICA administers the account in accord- 
ance with the terms of a trust agreement with the other country, gives an account- 
ing to the other country, and returns any unused balance at the end of the agree- 
ment to that country. 


III. FOREIGN CURRENCIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 (AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED) 


A. Title I foreign currencies 

1. Generation.—These are foreign currencies derived from cash sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities to friendly foreign countries. The currencies are owned 
by the United States. 

Public Law 480 now authorizes a total of $2,250 million of such sales up to 
December 31, 1959. A cumulative total of $4 billion up to June 30, 1958, was 
previously authorized by Public Law 480. It should be noted that this ceiling 
figure in the act refers to the CCC acquisition cost, not actual price paid in the 
sale. The act requires that the price for such sales not unduly disrupt world 
prices. For example, the approximately $4 billion in authorized commodities 
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that were sold up to June 30, 1958, were sold for roughly $2.8 billion equivalent 
in loeal currency. 

2. Use.—Section 104 of Public Law 480 lists a variety of purposes for which 
these title I currencies may be used. Broadly speaking, these uses may be divided 
into those for U.S. benefit and those for foreign country benefit. Some of these 
uses, both for U.S. benefit (e.g., development of new markets for U.S. farm sur- 
pluses, purchases for the strategic materials stockpile) and for foreign benefit 
{loans for economic development, grants for military aid), do not require dollar 
reimbursement, Other uses (e.g., grant financing of purchases of goods and serv- 
ices for other friendly countries, grants for promoting balanced economic develop- 
ment and trade, payment of U.S. obligations abroad involving grants) require 
that the using agency purchase the foreign currency with dollars. The act pro- 
vides that not less than 10 percent of the currencies accruing under title I will be 
available only if purchased for dollars by U.S. Government agencies. The Budget 
Bureau may waive the requirement for dollar reimbursement deseribed in the 
preceding two sentences in any case where it determines that such reimbursement 
would be inappropriate or inconsistent with the purposes of title I. However, 
there is a ‘GAO opinion which seems to indicate that, with respect to currency 
uses under section 104(f), such a waiver would not be effective to permit use of 
foreign currencies (1) to pay obligations for a purpose for which there was no 
dollar appropriation available, and (2) to pay obligations for a purpose for which 
a dollar appropriation was available where such obligations would be in excess of 
the amount of such dollar appropriation. A more recent GAO opinion may be 
read to contradict the above opinion, and a definitive statement on the availability 
of section 104(f) currency without dollar reimbursement must await further clari- 
fication from the GAO. Foreign currencies may be used for the new purposes 
authorized in the recent Public Law 480 extension act (e.g., acquisition of U.S. 
buildings, trade fair participation, science programs, assistance to American- 
sponsored schools abroad) only in such amounts as may be specified from time 
to time in appropriation acts. This requirement cannot be waived. 

Each sales agreement normally indicates the distribution of the local currencies 
to be generated thereunder among the various uses authorized by section 104. 
Roughly 13 percent of the foreign currencies under sales made since enactment of 
the Cooley amendment have been allocated for loans to U.S. and foreign business 
firms. Such loans may be made to foreign firms only where that will aid in inereas- 
‘ing markets for U.S. agricultural products. Cooley amendment loans to American 
or foreign borrowers may not be made for the manufacture of any products to be 
exported to the United States in competition with U.S.-produced goods or for the 
production of any commodity to be marketed in competition with U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities or their products. 

Title I currencies are legally available for use for the purchasing country, or, 
unless otherwise specified in the sales agreement, for a third country. 

In sum, section 104 authorizes a fairly broad range of uses for title I currencies. 
The principal limitations are (i) the restriction against use of such currencies for 
grants to foreign countries without dollar reimbursement, a restriction which the 
Budget Bureau is reluctant to waive except for non-self-liquidating projects in 
such fields ag health and education, which the Congress has specifically stated 
should appropriately be provided on a grant basis under the waiver authority, 
(ii) the Cooley amendment which requires that a substantial portion of these 
currencies be allocated only for that one particular use, (iii) the fact that U.S. 
Government agencies may not, with certain exceptions, use these currencies to 
pay their foreign currency expenses without dollar reimbursement, and (iv) the 
requirement that certain of the authorized uses may be carried out only in amounts 
specified in appropriation acts, 


B. Local currency repayments on title I loans 


It has not yet been firmly determined whether, under the law, local currency 
repayments on local currency loans under section 104(g) will be available for reuse, 
without dollar reimbursement, for further loans or other uses authorized by see- 
tion 104, Section 104 of that act provides that ‘foreign currencies which accrue”’ 
under title I may be used, without regard to section 1415, for the purposes specified 
in section 104. Section 105 provides that ‘‘Foreign currencies received pursuant 
to this title shall be deposited in a special account to the credit of the United 
States and shall be used only pursuant to section 104 of this title.’ On the one 
hand, it is contended that the language quoted in the preceding two sentences 
embraces repayments on section 104 loans and thus authorizes their reuse. On 
the other hand, some have inclined to the view that this language does not inelude 
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such repayments, and that these repayments are therefore subject to section 1415 


and, unless Congress should subsequently authorize otherwise, can be used only 
with dollar reimbursement. 


C. Counterpart generated under title II 


Under the authority in title II of Public Law 480, ICA may make grants of 
U.S. surplus agricultural commodities to other countries to relieve famine or 
other urgent or extraordinary requirements. The law does not require the 
country receiving grant commodities under this authority to make deposits of 
counterpart. However, where such commodities will generate proceeds for the 
other country, ICA as a matter of policy has generally required such proceeds to 
be deposited in a ‘‘counterpart’’ account (separate from the special account estab- 
lished pursuant to sec. 142(b) of the Mutual Security Act). There is no statute 
governing the use of such counterpart, and thus it may be used for any purpose 
agreed to by the United States and the other country. Where grants of surplus 
commodities under this authority will generate counterpart, the agreement pro- 
viding for the grant and the deposit of counterpart normally specifies the general 
purposes for which the counterpart may be used. The United States would, of 
course, only agree to uses in harmony with the broad purposes of Public Law 480 
and other U.S. objectives. 


IV. PROCEDURES RELATING TO FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
A. Counterpart 


ICA Manual Order 704.6 describes general policies and procedures relating to 
the generation and use of counterpart. 


B. U.S.-owned foreign currencies administered by ICA 


ICA Manual Order 1065.1 describes the normal procedures applicable to the 
use of U.S.-owned foreign currencies administered by ICA (sec. 550 currencies, 
currencies under secs. 402 and 505(a) of the Mutual Security Act, and Public Law 
480, title I currencies). As you know, certain changes in present requirements 
and procedures (e.g., elimination of maintenance of value requirement, simplifica- 
tion and decentralization of project approval process) are now contemplated, but 
I will not try to reflect them here. 

In the ease of foreign currencies generated through sales under title I of Public 
Law 480, the following agreements are normally involved: 

Sales agreement.—The sales agreement usually specifies, among other things, 
the amount or percentage of the foreign currency proceeds to be used for loans or 
grants, and provides that in the event the currency set aside for loans or grants 
is not advanced within a specified period (usually 3 to 5 years) from the date of 
the sales agreement because of failure of the two governments to agree upon the 
specific uses of the currency, the United States may use the currency for any other 
purposes authorized by Public Law 480. 

Loan agreement.— Where such foreign currencies are used for a loan, a separate 
loan agreement is entered into establishing a line of credit in favor of the recipient 
country to be used for purposes to be agreed upon between the United States and 
the country. Loan agreements entered into under sales agreements executed 
from 1954 through fiscal year 1957 usually provided for repayments in dollars or 
local currency at the option of the borrower at interest rates of 3 and 4 percent, 
respectively. Interest payments were waived for the first 3 years after the first 
disbursement under the loan. For loan agreements entered into under sales 
agreements executed in fiscal year 1958 the interest rates were raised to 4 and 5 
percent for dollar and local currency repayments, respectively, and the 3-year 
waiver of interest payments was discontinued. For loan agreements entered 
into under sales agreements executed beginning July 1, 1958, the currency policy 
is that the interest rate should cover the cost of money to the U.S. Treasury. The 
rate now being used in these loan agreements is 3% percent for both dollar and 


local currency repayments. For the most part, Public Law 480 loan agreements | 


entered into under sales agreements executed in fiscal year 1956 and thereafter 
have provided for maintenance of value to begin normally at the time of disburse- 
ment to the borrower under the line of credit. Prior to fiscal year 1956 sales 
agreements usually provided for maintenance of value of all currencies accruing 
to the United States under the sale, to begin at the time of deposit to the U.S. 
account. Public Law 480 loan agreements generally have had a maximum matur- 
ity of 40 years. The advisability of continuing the maintenance of value require- 
ment is now under consideration and the .possibility of a differential between 
interest rates‘on dollar and local currency repayments may be brought up in the 
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future. Public Law 480 loan agreements provide that local currency repayments 
may be used by the United States for any expenditures of or payments by the 
United States within the borrowing country. It also provides for use of local 
currency repayments outside the borrowing country or their conversion into other 
currencies if mutually agreed upon. 

Project agreement.—Project agreements providing for the use of the currency 
for specific projects are used both for loans and grants. These agreements for- 
mally obligate the United States to make the currency available. Project agree- 
ments usually provide for disbursement of the currency from the U.S. account as 
it is actually needed for project expenditures. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1959. 
To the Heads of Executive Departments and Establishments Concerned. 
Subject: Supplemental budget submission for foreign currency programs author- 
ized by section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
act of 1954, as amended. 

1. Purpose.—This instruction provides for supplemental budget submissions 
for all programs authorized by section 104 of the Agriculutral Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), other than loans and 
grants to the country purchasing the surplus agricultural commodities. Sub- 
missions will cover all local currency uses for the programs set forth in attachment 
A, and will also be used to compile a special analysis on the foreign currency 
situation. 

2. Agency responsibility Executive Order No. 10560, as amended, assigns to 
various Government agencies programs under section 104 (a) to (k), inclusive. 
It is expected that programs under section 104 (1) to (0), inclusive, will be assigned 
to appropriate agencies by a future Executive order order. Pending the issuance 
of that order and on the basis of the general policy set forth below, the agencies 
named in attachment A hereof will be responsible for submitting 1960 supple- 
mental budget estimates for the programs indicated. 

3. Policies—Estimates should be prepared in accordance with the following 
policies. 

(a) Estimates will be prepared on a country bases, within (1) existing allo- 
rations, and (2) the additional availabilities indicated in attachment B. 
This table shows the December 31, 1958, Treasury sale rate for each cur- 
rency, and the dollar equivalents, calculated at that rate, of the amounts of 
currency available and estimated to become available other than for eco- 
nomic or military grants and loans and other than for Treasury sale, in foreign 
countries under currently signed sales agreements. The total to be recom- 
mended to the Congress for programs in each country may not exceed these 
amounts. 

The table also shows “earmarks’’ established against some of these avail- 
abilities in the Interagency Staff Committee. In view of the reliance agencies 
have until now placed on the earmark procedure, there is a strong presump- 
tion in favor of maintaining these earmarks, unless relinquished by the 
agency. As has been the case in recent agreements, it is expected that the 
ISC will generally no longer earmark specific amounts for agency programs, 
but only establish the amounts for (a) Treasury sale, (b) loans and grants,. 
and (c) the total available for other uses. 

In countries marked with an asterisk, the anticipated competition for the 
limited supply, and the prospects for that supply increasing are such that 
requests should be made only for projects of highest priority. 

(6) Submissions should include as specific information as possible on the 
projects to be financed. 

No-year funds will be requested. Requests should usually include suffi- 
cient funds to permit the projects to reach a satisfactory stage of completion 
or to cover programs for a reasonable period. Funds needed for administra- 
tive and travel expenses directly related to projects financed should be 
specified in the justification. 

(c) Agencies are encouraged to put forward projects which in the absence 
of foreign currencies would be justifiable for inclusion in their regular budget, 
and should specify as clearly as possible the importance or priority attributed 
to each project and its relation to dollar-financed activities. Projects that 
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are extensions or substitutions of projects already included in the 1959 or 
1960 dollar budgets, should be identified. 

Generally, only requests directly related to the agency’s mission, for which 
dollar funds would normally be requested, will be considered under section 
104(k) for other scientific activities. 

(d) Pursuant to section 3 (b) and (c) of Executive Order 10560, as amended, 
agencies are requested to consult as early as possible, prior to the submission 
to the Bureau, with the Department of State with respect to the foreign 
policy aspects of their proposed budget request and to indicate the Depart- 
ment’s views thereon. If time does not permit obtaining an indication of 
State Department’s views prior to submittal to the Bureau of this first budget 
request, the Department will then advise the agency and the Bureau as to 
the foreign policy implications as soon as possible. The Department of 
State has agreed to give a quick indication of their views on proposed projects 
and has designated Mr. Colclough, code 128, extension 5341, as responsible 
for this function. 

4. Form and timing of submissions.—Submissions will be prepared in ac- 


cordance with the instructions set forth in attachments C and D. An original 
and six copies of the submission will be required not later than April 10, 1959. 


Maurice H. Stans, 
Director. 


ATTACHMENT A. AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES FOR SUBMISSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL 


Bupcet Estimates FoR ForReEIGN CuRRENCY PROGRAMS 


Program Responsible agency or agencies 


Section 104(a) Market development_._. Agriculture. 
Section 104(b) Supplemental stockpile__ Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 


tion. 


Section 104(c) Military procurement Defense. 


for the common de- 
fense (other than loans 
and grants to the pur- 
chasing country). 


Section 104(d) Exports to third coun- State (International Cooperation Ad- 


tries. ministration). 
Section 104(f) Military family housing.. Defense. 
Section 104(h) Educational exchange____ State. 


Section 104(i) Translation, publication, U.S. Information Agency. 


and distribution of 
books and periodicals. 


Section 104(j) American-sponsored State and U.S. Information Agency. 


schools, libraries, and 
cultural centers. 


Section 104(k) Scientific information___._ National Science Foundation. 
Section 104(k) Other scientific activi- Any agency. 


ties. 

Section 104(1) Foreign buildings andfa- State and others designated by State. 
cilities. 

Section 104(m) Trade fairs____._____-_-_- U.S. Information Agency. 


Section 104(m) Agricultural and horti- Agriculture. 


cultural fairs. 


Section 104(n) Collection and distribu- Library of Congress. 


tion of library ma- 
terial. 


Section 104(0) Schools, chairs, and State. 


workshops in Ameri- 
can studies. 
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ATTACHMENT C. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET 
ESTIMATES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAMS 


1. CONTENT OF SUBMISSION 


Agency submissions will contain the following material: 
(a) Proposed language for addition to the language recommended in the 1960 
budget (par. 3 below) 
(b) Revised budget schedules amending, as necessary, local currency informa- 
tional schedules in the 1960 budget, as follows (par. 4 below): 
(1) Program and financing. 
(2) Object classification. 
(3) Analysis of expenditures. 
(4) Schedule of unfunded allocations. 
(c) Justification of the proposed program (par. 5 below) 


2. BASIS FOR AUTHORIZATIONS 


The dollar appropriation (for 104(k) purposes) or dollar equivalent authboriza- 
tion (for other purposes) will be the sum of the approved currency uses calculated 
at the exchange rate indicated on attachment B. Following congressional action 
specific amounts of foreign currencies will be allocated within the authorized or 
appropriated amounts and based on the currency programs presented to the Con- 
gress. The number of foreign currency units to be allocated will be calculated at 
the then current Treasury sale rate. It is contemplated that this allocation would 
be simultaneous to all agencies for all countries and would immediately follow appro- 
priation action to the extent currencies are on hand. Treasury will transfer 
allocated foreign currencies immediately to agency accounts or (for 104(k) appro- 

,priations) to a Treasury sales account. Obligations against currencies transferred 
to agency accounts are subject to apportionment. 

Unused dollar equivalent authorization or 104(k) appropriations, whether due 
to program changes or to exchange rate shifts, may not normally be used in 
countries not set forth in the budget justification. Any exceptions must be of 
particular urgency and be approved by the Bureau of the Budget and any affected 
agency. 

3. PROPOSED APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Each agency should submit appropriation language along the lines set forth 
below, prepared in accordance with the instructions in Circular No. A-4}, 
The wording will be modified as necessary to become part of the agency’s appro- 
priation at an appropriate point. 

For appropriation accounts other than those related to section 104(k) and 

military family housing: 
“‘Provided, That, in addition, and subject to allocation in such manner as may now 
or hereafter be prescribed by the President, foreign currencies which have accrued 
under title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Aci of 1954, a 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be used without fiscal year limitation for the pur poses 
of section(s) 104(*) of that Act, including administrative expenses directly related 
thereto, in an amount not io exceed the equivalent of $ .’ [Where appl: 
cable, add ‘‘plus the amount of any unobligated balances of foreign currencies hereie 
fore allocated for such purposes.’’} 

For programs under section 104(k): 

‘*For purchase of foreign currencies, pursuant to section 104(k) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, for conducting ani 
supporting scientific activities overseas, as authorized by said section, $ 
to be available until expended.”’ [For ’National Science Foundation only the pur! 
pose will also include ‘“‘collecting and disseminating scientific and technological| 
tnformation.’’] 

For military family housing, because of the lump sum authorization in the ac} 
of September 1, 1954 (Public Law 765), as amended, and the detailed annual} 
authorization for such housing by location, no appropriation language will be) 
required. 
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4. REVISED BUDGET SCHEDULES 


Revised budget schedules of program and financing, object classification, 
analysis of expenditures, and unfunded allocations will be submitted on standard 
form 3a. These schedules will be prepared in accordance with the instructions 
in Circular No. A-11, with the following changes: 

(a) First column: Retitle ‘‘1960 original estimate.’’ Report amounts, if 
any, included in the 1960 budget document. 

(b) Second column: Retitle “1960 revised estimate.’’ Report amounts 
applicable to the current request. 

(c) Third column: Retitle ‘Increase (+) or decrease (—).’”’ Show the 
difference (+ or —) between the first and second columns. 

Dollar equivalents for the ‘‘1960 revised estimate’’ column, except for balances 
brought forward from 1959, will be computed at the exchange rates shown on 
attachment B (not at rates used in preparing the 1960 budget). The balance 
brought forward in this column will be the same as the balance carried forward 
at the end of 1959. Any adjustments necessary to convert the balances brought 
forward to the exchange rates shown on attachment B will be reflected opposite 
the entry “‘Adjustments due to changes in exchange rates to permit conversion to 
dollar equivalents.” 

5. JUSTIFICATION 


The justification will contain, for each appropriation involved, a summary of 
proposed foreign currency activities or projects, following the form illustrated in 
attachment D and prepared in accordance with the instructions on the attach- 
ment. Such additional information as is necessary to fully explain the program 
proposed for 1960 should also be submitted. 

To the extent that information is readily available, the justification should also 
include a tentative indication of additional new authorizations needed for 1961 
programs, by country and type of project. This information is desired in relation 
to negotiation of subsequent sales agreements. 

If the 1959 column of the informational schedules in the budget document no 
longer correctly reflects the agency’s 1959 program, the justification will also 
include a table showing original and revised amounts for program and financing, 
analysis of expenditures, and unfunded allocation schedules. Amounts shown 
in the “Original estimate’? column should be the same as printed in the 1959 
column of the 1960 budget; amounts shown in the ‘‘Revised estimate’ column 
should be expressed at the same (June 30, 1958) exchange rates as the original 
estimate. 


Senator Hitt. Thank you very much. Thank you for your 
time. 
Mr. Wuat.tey. Thank you. 


SuPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


Senator Hiuu. I will include in the record a statement by Senator 
Humphrey, for himself and Senator McCarthy, in support of funds 
for the acquisition of lands within the Superior National Forest. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Senators Husert H. Humpnrey anp Evcene J. McCarruy 
IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR LAND ACQUISITION WITHIN SUPERIOR 
NATIONAL FoREST 


Mr. Chairman, we greatly appreciate this opportunity to reiterate our request 
to this committee for an appropriation of $650,000 to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to acquire the remaining land within the Boundary Waters Canoe Area of 
the Superior National Forest in northern Minnesota. 

As the committee knows, this appropriation would begin to write the final 
chapter of the acquisition program set up by Public Law 733, approved June 22, 
1948, and Public Law 607, approved June 22, 1956. This program was enacted 
into law to permit the acquisition of lands, the development or potential develop- 
ment of which will either impair or threaten to impair the unique qualities of the 
remaining wilderness area in the Superior. 

In our testimony recently before the Interior Subcommittee of this committee, 
which is also headed by the distinguished chairman of this committee, we pointed 
out that all available funds for land acquisition in the Superior had been either 
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expended or committed and that new money was needed to facilitate further 
acquisition. This statement was corroborated by Dr. Richard FE. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service, in his testimony concerning appropriations for the 
Forest Service for the fiscal year which began last July 1. 

Dr. McArdle stated that this land acquisition program “should be completed 
because not to complete it would break faith with the people whose property has 
been purchased and it would break faith with the people who still have properties 
in the area and who have been assured the Government would purchase their 
properties.”’ 

During those hearings, Mr. Chairman, we wholeheartedly supported Dr. 
McArdle’s statement on this point. And we added that to halt this program at 
this stage would not only prove inexpedient and costly but would be a show of 
bad faith to our northern neighbors, the Canadians, who, at the United States 
request, are managing their Quetico Provincial Park of the Province of Ontario 
so as to preserve its wilderness characteristics and recreation resources. 

Wrapped up in its balance-the-budget-at-all-costs program, the administration 
failed to see the woods for the trees, so to speak, by failing to include in the budget 
for fiscal 1960 a request for new money for this program. Dr. McArdle pointed 
out that this request was absent from the budget “not because the administration 
did not believe this program to be of considerable importance, but in trying to 
decide on priorities this did not rate as high as some other things..’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we do not know what these ‘‘other things’ are, but it 
appears to us that this land acquisition program inevitably ranks very high, 
considering the fact that the Superior is one of the last remaining vestiges of true 
wilderness and one of the few remaining areas excellently suited for canoeing and 
recreation is an inspiring wild land environment. 

We urge the committee to consider the following facts: 

- (1) That the Forest Service, the Federal agency administering this program, 
agrees that the remaining land should be acquired; 

(2) That maximum benefits will aeerue to both the Federal Government 
and users of the forest if the remaining land is aequired immediately ; and 

(3) That there are no funds available for purchasing additional land in the 
Superior National Forest. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we urge the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to recommend in the supplemental] appropriations bill for 1960 an appropriation 
of $650,000 to be used by the Forest Service for the acquisition of the remaining 
land in Superior National Forest. 

Thank you. 

CONCLUSION OF HEARING 


Senator Hitt. The committee will stand in adjournment. 
(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., Friday, July 24, 1959, the committee 
adjourned.) 
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